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SECTION X— [MONOGRAPH B.] 



A REPORT ON THE OYSTER-INDUSTRY OF THE UNITED STATES 



BY 



ERNEST INGERSOLL. 



L THE OYSTER-INDUSTRY-DESCRIPTIVE AND 
STATISTICAL REPORTS. 



A. THE MARITIME PROVINCES OF CANADA. 

1. GEOGRAPHICAL POSITION AJND CHARACTER OF THE OYSTER BEDS. 

Descbiption of the eastern coast of New BniiNSWiCK. — It is well known that eastern New Brnnswick 
and tbe atljoiniug islands are the homo of a breed of oj-sters, separated from those of the New England coast b^ 
more than a thonsiind miles of shore line. 

In a stud.v of the oysters of the United States, it is important to glance at this distant scene of their growth and 
industiy, bnt more than a general view of the subject is not compatilile with the purposes of the present report. 

The eastern coast of the province of New Brunswick is washed by the waters of the };ulf of St. Lawrence, At 
cai>e Tormentine the coast trends eastward, along Nova Scotia, to the Gut of Canso, and then turns sharply north- 
ward, on the western side of Cape Bretou island, which bars out the Atlantic. This part of the gulf is a great 
bight, with Anticosti island on the north, and Cape Breton on the east. Down in the lK>ttom of the bight, so to 
speak, lies the long irregidar shape ofPrinoo Edward island, between which utuI the tnaiidand Ucvw the shallow but 
troublesome currents of Northumberlund strfiit. 

The shores of New Brunswick and Prince Edward are, for the most part, low bluflls of reddish soil, and sloping 
mea<lows. There is little soli<l rock, few pnimincnt headlands, liut a geuoralty couttnuous line of shore, shelving 
very gradually into water nowhere deep. Many rivers come down along tht> coast of the gulf, and at the mouth of 
each there is an estuary or inlet, jiroportionate to the size of the stream, from the mighty channel of the St. Lawrence 
to the niittiuttu-e bay of Bede<iue. With the exception of two or three of the greater ones, all these inlets are so 
shallow that it is easy to pole a raft anyw^here, and thej' are usually protected from the swell of the outer sea and 
the fury (jf the gales by a ban-ier of islands, or by projecting headlands and bars. This condition of things seems 
highly favonible for oyster- growth, since nearly all of these inlets contain colonies of these mollusks. 

SuiPPEGAN AND CAKAijUKTTii: TO PicTOTj. — Bi'giiiiitng at the uoi-tli, nu the coast of New Brunswick, the most 
distant ]>oint at wliieh I could ascertain that oysters hiul ever been discovered, was in the rear of Miscou island, 4it 
Shipjx'gan, and in Caraquette bay, a harlwr on the southern shore of the bay of CLaleui*s. 

In ISi'J, Mr. Perley, the queen's commissioner, rei)ofted to the government: 

Some oysters of very largo size aud gotnl quality nrv found at Tnbusintac; but (.Huso of the iine«t description are found on extonsiro 
bcrls iu iShippi'gan harbor, St. Simon's itilct, and Cara<[uottc buy, from which localities they arc exported every Bcoaoa to Qacbuc. Tho 
nunilier of bushulH L>s.portod from tho port of Caritquett'O duriug tho liu»t oight yoarsy is as follows : 

1841 B.OtiO j 1845 2,010 

184'^ 7,000 1H46 1,915 

1843 5,200 I 1847 4*5 

1844 6,000 I lem 5,432 

Twenty years later, Mr. Venning, in.sjiector of fisheries, wrote: **Iu Shippegan and Caraquette, close time for 
the jirotection of the oyster-beds has, ior the lirst time (18W)), been partially enforced. These beds are extensive 
and witlely 8C|>aratcd, and it is a matter of much difficulty to prevent occasional violations of the law." Again, 
Professor Whiteaves* was informed that oysters had been taken upon the flukes of anchors, in seven fathoms of 
water, "between Little and Big Caraquette banks, in the bay of Chaleiu's." I see no reason why they should not 
also be found at the mouth of the N)i)isiguit river, farther up the bay, on the same shore. South of Miscou and 
Shippegan "gnllies" the coast seems too bold a one for oysters iu great plenty, until Miramichi bay is reached, tho 
whole interior of which is fidl of these mollusks. This is especially true along the south shore, where there are 
many islands, and at the innermost shallow extremity of the bay, where tho Miramichi river comes in. Bottaouin 
is a particularly rich locality. Daviug rounded Escuminac caiMj, the heatlland south of Miramichi bay, a group 
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oi' islaiiJs is soon reai?hqff{ tying off the coast and piirallol with it, under tlie shelter of which, in Kouchilwnfrnac and 
Richibnuto harbo^tI,*the^e is an abundance of beds. Passing on southward, along the shore of NorthuHiberlantl 
strait, Buctoiu':he^<.'''f>l*aiprtie, and Bbediac bays fttUuw in prodncrtive fjuccession, beyond which there are no l>eds 
ivjjoited, untd.cfiqie Tornicntiue i.s passed and the sliallow coast of Nova Scotia is rcat-hed, exteu<ling from Pin^wasll 
to Picton. -These last two localities are of small account, and close the list for the mainland. 

Prtnce Edward island. — Prince Edward island, however, is almost eug-irdled with oysters and their remains, 
excej>t at the wej*tern end, wbere the precipitous red banks that gi\o so pjcturest|ue an asi>eet to this coast, are 
ni'sui^iible for oyster- jj^owth. The localities 'whore beds exist, or have existed, on the island are: Oascumi>eque, 
Tlii.hmond bay, Onind river, and the Karrows, in a group; Malpeiiue, the harbor of New London, Uillsboron^ih bay 
and river Tiear Charli»ttett)wn, and Bedeiiue and Egaiont bays. In addltit)!! to these main localities there is an 
aliiKist continual lino of Mhallow and sheltered coves and iidc^ts, aro\ind the whole eastern coast of the island, where 
extinct or semi-fossil l^ds of oysters are to ha found, embnvcing nearly every tidal bay or outlet, 

Caph Bueton and Xova Scotia. — Oros.su»g now over to Cape Breton, a glance at the map will remind tbe 
reatler that the whole interior of the island is occupied by the Bras d\)r, whidj enters by two narrow channels 
from the northeast, with Boulardrie island between tbeui. "The Bras »rOr is the most beantifnl saltwater hike 
I have ever seen, and more beantifid than I had imagined a body of salt water could l>e," says Mr. Cliarlea 
Dudley Warner, in BacUcck and That Sort of Thing. "The water seeks out all the low places, and ramitles tbe 
interior, running away into lo\cly bays and lagoons, leaving. slender tongues of land and picturescjue islands, and 
bringing into the roces.^es of the land, to the remote country farms and settlements, the flavor of salt and the fish 
and mollusks of the briny s^ea. Thi're is very little tide at any time, so that the shores arc clean and sightly for 
the mo.st part, like those of a freshwater lake- It has all the pleiLsantnesa of a fresh-water lake, with all tho 
advantijges of a salt one. In the streams which run into it are the speckled trout, the shad, and the salmon; out 
of its depth.s are hooked the cod and the mackerel, and in its bays fattens the oy.'iter. This irregular hike is about 
one hundred miles long, if yon measure it skilli'ally, and in some places ten miles broad; but so indented is it, that 
I am not sure but one would need, as we were inlbrmed, to ride one thousand miles to go round it, following all 
its incursions into the laud." 

Here, as might be expected, the oyster lives in plenty, from St, Ann's to Mira river and St. Peter's bay. 

"The few oysters to be met with off Nova Scotia," according to Pnrdy, '* occur at Jeddore head, twenty or 
twenty-five miles east of Ilalifax harbor; also Country harbor, St. Ulary's river, and Li.scombe harbor, GuyslK>ro' 
county, on the outside, and Pictoa harbor, John river, Wallace, Charles river, and Pugwiish (mentioned above), iu 
Northumberland straits." 

This catalogue ajipears to embrace the whole region known where oysters occur. In none t>f his dredging 
expeditions U]Min the J>on)inion's ves,scls did Professor Whiteaves meet with "traces even of oyster's in any part of 
the area between Gape Breton an<l Prince Edward island, nor in any part of Northumberland straits, wbere the 
bottom is deeper than 5 or G fathoms — that is to say, not in any of the open parts". In a letter printed iu the 
ConniUtut Xnturalint for 1874, hereafter frcfpienlly to be referred to, the Lion. W. II. Pope, of Summerside, Piinco 
Edward island, reiterates this asseition, but adds: 

80:110 years ago I observed a (piantity of oyattT-sbells ou the sand at tho north end of Tryon sho.^lf* (wliiili am sitnnt^d on Ibo south 
Bide of tbi) island); (bey woro about a t|uartt'r of a mili; from iho shore. Some i>f thi- tiluUs were lillt-d with miud more coniiract than 
BOtiic of our sacidatoito rocks. WLk'ii I first oli-wrvt-d these Khell.i, niy.opinioii w.is that they hail hceu washed a.sliore from hud.s nitualcd 
iu the deep wafer of tlic Htrait.s of Norllimiihcrhind, It lias siuee occurred to nio that they are in aitii, avid arc iho ruriiuin^i of an uiieieiit 
oyster-bed which liad Imkmi destroyed by the j-and. The existence of a soft, muddy bottom in the vicinity of these shellB, snjiportH thy 
Bupposition that at some jieriod this muddy botumi wa.H inoro extensivo than at prebeiit; Ibat the uyatcr-bcd was thou funucd, uiid was 
dvstniyiHl by the uncroacLaient of tho anud forniiuK the Tryou bhoal. 

WiHTKAVF.s ON TUK pouTniiRN FAU?f A OF THE GULP OP St. Lawtiexce. — A snggestion of how it m.ay he 
possible for oysters and so many other southerti-dw^'lling mollusks to inlnibit a sea so far north, and appurently so 
exposed to the arctic ice and freezing currents that sweep down past Labrador, as are these, is made by Whiteaves 
in the ibllowiiig paragraph: 

Oil the admiralty charts of tbt» gulf of St. Lawrence an irretriihir hn<i of f>0-fat.liomfi Boimdinjis may he a^en to extend from 
B littlo aliovc tho northern extremity of tho island of Cape Bretiin, round the Magdalen yroup, and tbeiice in a westerly dire<^tioa 
to noiiaveuturo i^Iaud. To the tiouth and southwest of tbiH lino tJie water is nnifornily Romewlnit Hhallow, while to tho nuith, 
iionh^vest, and northeast the water deepens rapidly, and in sonio places precipitouNly. Principal DawRon su^^jjestsS that tho .HiilRartKiu- 
ifcrous rock.s of wlnV-h the Magdahm jslandt* aro composcil, and which appear a^jaiu in the niainlaiid, iu ISonaventnro county, may 
possibly crosH up uuder the sea iu the area between t]ie northwcHt side of Cape Breton and tho mainliiDd of New Brmiswiuk, as well as 
that of tho couuti«»< of Donaveutnre and Gaep(5, in tho province of Quebec. Tlii."* tuny account for tho Bh.allowiieBa of the water iu tho 
an-a in ipiestion. Whether this ia tho case or not, it seems not imitrobiible that tlie snhtnarine plateau inside of this line of HJiallow 
sonndiu^js may form a n.-vtural banirr to Hum) arctic euiTt'iita which sweep down tho straits of Belle IkIo in a southwesterly di net 1011, 
oud may tend to deflect their course iu a boUl curve into and up the river St. Lawrence. 

Size and quality of Canadian oystees. — The oysters of this regir^n are of large size, and have thick, 
strong .shells. Oysters of eight or ten incites in length .are not extraordinary. I have heard of shell.s dredged 
frnm extinct beds "as long as your forearnr'. but f saw noia' of these monsters. The best are those which 
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have 8traig\it and h.iitow or cvenly-rouiided shells, and grow singly. When the oysters grow in clusters, the 
nshenivfii consider it n sign of degeneracy. That, as a rule, the oysters ibuiul Mowa<hiys iiro smaller thrtii those 
takeu by the last geiieratioti, id iHolmbly a tradition, without better foundation than other popuhu- suppositious 
that we live in degenenito days; the old sliells dredfjed front the uiud show no pjigautie proportions. 

The oysters differ in taste, and eonse<)uently in <|ual«ty, with tho h;cality. Those from Shediac, Bedeque, and 
liichnjond bays are esteemed most highly, because they :u'e of hrm substance an<l strongly saline Uavor. Those 
from the other beds ai*e of fresher flavor, and some, for instance those in Hillsborouffh river, are dislilccd, l^ecanse 
^'thiti and watery". Tins seems due mainly to the fact that they are subjected to more fresh water than is good 
lor (hem when the title is out. The oysters of poorest quality of all, according to common report, come from the 
Hichibucto region, although there is the deepest water in which I have known them to lie taken.* 

Character of the beds. — The depth of water in whi<'h they live varies, from j>l:iees so shallow that they 
are left quite exposed by the lowest tides, to a depth of, 40 feet. This last is reported from liichibucto. Perhaps 
the average depth may be put at 10 feet.t 

The oystors occur in beds of varying size and shape. Some of them will I»e only a few nxls, others several 
acres in extent. The slow accumulation of living ujwn dead oysters, the drifting of the sediment, and the giowth of - 
other organisms, have built many of these berls almost up to the surface, leaving a deep channel between neighboring 
colonies. The foundations of such beds have been i»roved to be in some cases more than 20 feet below their crests, 
licre and there, however, as in some parts of Richmond bay, and at Caraquette, the beds appear to be less well 
detined ami of more motlern ori^^iu. The height which the oyster-beds attain above the general level of the 
bottom, i^'obably furnishes a solution of the well observed fact, that the ice bcH'omes unsafe over an oyst-er-bank, 
while it is tirm elsewhere; the ridge of the beds would form currents iu the tides that would wear the ice over 
them with more force and rapidity than elsewhere. 

These oysters .seem to have few enemies. In a list of animals found associated with this molhisk on the beds 
at Shediac, Professor Whiteaves marks tho mussels, MiffUtiit Cflulin and Modiola modiolusy the Naiica heroM, two 
starlishes and a sea-unhin, as " more or less iuiruicar'; but he adds : " So far as I could see, these do not exist in 
sutilcient abundance iu NorthuuduTland straits to be of any serious disadvantuge," One of the old oystermen at 
ShiHliac tohl mo he liad only .seen three startlshes in his whole life. The shells of all sorts of bivalves here are 
almost universally perforated by a sponge, but no harm seems to ensue to them wheii living. 
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Early oY«TER-risnns'G. — The methods of procuring oysters employed in tlie maritime provinces are sul)stan- 
tlally those folh)wcd in the IJniteti States, so far as tho summer fishing is concerned. Uut in winter, oysters are 
often raked through the ice. That this is au uncicut custom, appears from a ijaragraph in Charlevoix's Uistory of 
North America: 

OyflcTS arc very Plenty in Winter on tbe Coaft« of Araiiio, iiml the Maimer of lifliiug for tliom is rdtuctbitig fiuj^ular. Thry mako a 
HoIp iu tbo Ico, .Tint tlicy Ihruft ia two Poles iu fucb a Mauucr, that tliey liave tho Eflectof a Pair t»f PLiicem, aud they foldoiu draw Ibutu 
up U'itliout MX Oyftor. 

The oysTEB-iNDUSTRY AT SnKDi\c,— The two moKt fummis localities for oysters are Shediac and Summerside. 

Shediao is a village of about 801) to 1,0II0 peoi)le, situated on the sotith side of Shediac hay, an inlet from 
Northmnlicrland straits. The luulior extends tor alumt lour nules inland, and into its upper end flow one or two 
small rivers. The outermost point of the harbor is Point du Chene, where the terminus of the Intercolonial 
railway from St. .John is located. The harbor of Shediac is commodious, and protected by Shediac island; but 
the dejjth of water is not great, and the iavi foreign vessels that come here annually for deals, are obliged 
to anchor olf the point. Tlieir cargoes are conveyed to tbem, from tho mills at the head of the b;iy, in raits. 
Shediac is an ancient settlement of the Acadians, and has been the ^ceno not only of Indian battles, but of 
French garrisons, and of sanguinary ccmthcts between French and English, during the long contest which raged 
for the possession of these shores during the early jiart of the last century aud previously. Once or twice, long 
ago, it was bnroe<l to the gi*ound, and has suft'ered a thinl conflagration since my visit. At one time it was hoped to 
make it a p*)it of importance, luit its sole fame at jiresent rests upon its oysters; and this is a fading glory, for tho 
beds are nearly deiiopulated of the excellent bivalves that formerly llourished in such abundance. 

Fi-om tho long railway wharf at Point du Chene, itself founded upon oyster shells, the beds once existed in 
thick SQccession along both shores of the bay, and for some distance up the Shediac river, clear arountl to the 



'Oysters arc Qbiindaut at Cncaiyne, Biicfwielio, Kicbibucto, Hiuut Chiinib. and oilier piiitra on tlic coast, but iu gi'iieni! ibi\v are 
too fiir witliin tbo unnithHof frcMb-water htrk^anm, and ibc-ir 4|uaiiry iss jj;ri'atly iuliiruir to thow afiectcd by" Bea-watiT only.— l'Kiu.i:v. 
ifrjwrt OH lilt f'mhi'ritu, X^i'Ji. 

t Vim iu(]nirc: " Do you tbink oysters would thrive in soint'wHat deeper water tliaa that iu wbirti they are now found, if w^vii tbeit^T" 
I tbink tlii'y wmild ilirivo in ibo dfppcut part of any iuluinl wulrr, W pbiwd iiiM»n siiitabte {•roniid. — Popk. Ltrttur to \Vblt<a\'ivs 
Caiuulian ^aluraliol, vii, 'Ml. 
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Gratnliqno, a stream that empties into the northeastern corner of the bay. The nunibcr of these beds is said to be 
about fifty, and they cover the soft bottom of the harbor with j^reat mounds. 

Prot'tiriu«r Ihe services and guidance of Frank Giiivien, I started out one d;trlc morninj; to see the t)eds aud 
the jiroeess of railing. It was raining hard, tlie wind was chill aud iJtful, and the general appearance of the 
surroundings somber in the extreme. The boat Tvas a large, red, yawl-shaped one, aud it lay some distance ont in 
the water, hard aground, although the tide was well up. Pulling off their shoes and stockings, Giuvieu aud his 
assistant soon had it afloat, erei^ted the mast, and then came to carry me on board 'poose-back. 

Having gone a thinl of a mile i'roiu shore, J!nd crossed the deepest ])art of the bay (in water of 4 to G fathoms), we 
struck the first bed, finding it, by soun<ling with a i)ole, not more than five feet below the siii-face. Ramming the 
\xAg hard down we "hurvg" the boat by my holding on to it, while Ginvien thrust down his gii?at mke, and his 
assistant his *' tongs". But nothing was taken alive except oueor Iwoqnahangs. and we moved on. Trying sevenil 
Ijeds, all comiug within a fathom or less of the surface, and some being (►f great extent, we suceeede<l in two honre 
in raking a dozen and a half of small oysters and about three duzen tine quahaugs, besides some mussels. This 
was a fair sample of the condition of the whole bay. 

• The rake and tongs used do not differ from those well known to oystermeu in the United States, except, 
l>crhaps, that they are rnder, generally being of home manufacture. 

In the \rinter, when the ice forms over the whole bay to a thii^kness of three feet or so, the oysterman llnda 
his way out to a position over some of tho beds, with the location of which he is jverfectly familiar, and cuts a large 
lioJe in the ice. Through this he Irnwers rake and tongs, and bringaup loa4l after load of living mollusks and dead 
shells. Hero this is the most profitable fime of I ho year for the oysterman ; or, rather, it used to be. Twenty-tive 
or thirty yetirs ago, not to go further back, tbe trade in oysters at this town was exti'usive, amounting to probably 
abont 1,000 baixels a year. Most of this crop was shucked and sent to St. John in kegs. In earher times it was 
not uncommon for one nmn to rake up a sleigh-load of oysters, through the^ ice, in a single afternoon. Now 2(J0 
bushels a year is all that is i)ro<luce(l, and this in a very desultory fashion. No one devotes himself to it but the 
French fishermen, and farmers use their leisure in raking occasioually. 

At Richilnit^to the oysters gi-ow in the channel, aud clear across the inlet, in water as deep as 3.j feet. There, 
consequently, rakes are m^A attached to [inles so lotig and unwieldy tliat they recpiire two men for their manipulation. 
This great bay has been nearly dcpletetl, however. In the Canadian Fisheries Iteport, Mr. J. McD. Sutherland, 
local ofUcer there, wrote to Mr. Venning, inspector of tisheries, as follows: 

There am a good innny oyHfpr-be<ls in M»' river, but with tlio (>x("»>pf ion of one- nt IndiiiTi i.slunil (iionr to tbc south hcacli), the oynten ' 
nro very small, and of so ]ioor n quality, (bat nono liavis Iwru sent^ away for years; in fact, thi\y will not, «ell. Tlio only liciln from which 
any arc (akei» at prcscut, aro two at Kinyston liriilj;i"., and ouoor two farther up Ihe river, and ouly iu very small quautiticB, na they 
aroof so poora rjnaUty that it ia difiioilt to fiud salo for Ihem. There is a very largo lanl at ladian island, aud llio oyHtcrs are very 
larRC and of excclleut quality ; Imt thuy are scuro aud hard to gft. Not tiioro than HO or 40 bam'ls were taken froni it last year. A 
man may rake all day, aud pi^rliaps jjet only a bushel. There are hundreds of barrels of Blielh on this bed, and Bomo farmers are making 
arrahgeraeiitH to get the ehells olV it as manure for Iheir farms. If anything could be done to protect or increase the oysters in this 
bud, I (liiuU it desiTves att-enf ion. The only suggeKlion I can offer is, that the shellsaud ilead oysierH bo rumovcd, and raking prohibited 
for a number of years. Tliere are some beds on which the oystere arc all dead, from wliicli large quanlitics of shells ore taken every year 
by the farmers. — (Payr- 7<i.) 

The present point of greatest abundance of the oyster on the mainland seems to be in Miramichi bay, at 
Eettaouin. In 187(*, Giuvien went there in a small vessel, with several others from Shediac, on araktng expcrlition. 
They found the oysters were distributed everywhere over the harbor so liiickly, thatevery square foot of the bottom 
seemed to be occupied. They seemed to lie in little connected clusters right upon the sand, which was so soft that 
rnooring-stakes were easily driven into it. They found on the ground ships and schooners that took away over 4,lKJ0 
barrels during the single fortnight they remained. These bought their cargoes, at the rate of $1 a barrel, from Iho 
small boats (each ojicrated by tw<) uicn) that swarme<l in the harbor. The ships took their cargoes to Quebec, 
various smaller craft can-ied loads elsewhere, and the 03 sumll boats that came down there from Carat] uette 
all intended to go home with full loads when the selling season closed. Four years of this onslaught have now ahnost 
externiinatol this great oyster-community. 

So much for the maiidand, where, I believe, the tongs and rako used from small boats iu summer, and the rake 
Ihrongh the ice in winter, npon wild beds, every man owning his own implements and fishing for his own good 
at odd moments, comprise the whole of oystering. 

Tnu OVSTEK-INDUSTUV OF rj{iN(;E EwwARD ISLAND. — Crossiug iiow to Pritico Edward island, a .somewhat 
more systematic, if not more scientific, piu'snit of this industry is to be seen. The headquarters of the business is 
at Summerside, a small, wooden, unattractive town of about SOD inhabitants, situated at the extremity of IJetlerpie 
bay, on the. sontheni side of the island. J I is a laudtug pLice of tht? sf earners from Shediac, and akso of the line to 
Moutrcid. This district was originally settled by French; but when the island was ceded to Great IJritain, these 
people were exi)elled, and the inhabitants are now almost wholly Scotch and English. From Summerside are sent 
the famous *' Bedeque" oysters, so called from the bay in which they were found. 

The true. Ue«le(iue oysters aro, however, now extinct, or at least so m-arly so as to be entirely unprotitable for 
raking. The bay is an inlet half a dozen miles long, in which the water is nowhere more than 3 or i fathoats deej), 
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cscei)t in tbe diauuel tliat leads to the wharves of the fort. The whole saudy bottom of this bay ia described as 
fonneriy one vast oyster-bed. At the upper euil it was so shallow that, when the title was out, even ehildren might 
wade about and pick up oystors, vihMi were often found elinj^ini? to th<i eel-frrasSs, with their hands; such oysters 
wcie the best of all. Finally, the liead of the bay beeame, so choke<l up, that in the winter, at low tide, the ice 
was let down until it rested full weij,d)t upon the beds. But now the bay has lost its ancient suitability as a 
lioine for the bivalves, and few remain. '* Bedeque" oysters, theivfore, like those of the once-celebrated " Porier" 
bed at Shediac, now come from elsewhere, but still ]>ass in the market under the braud-uame by which they attained 
their fame for excellence. The chief source of sujjply at present is Kichiuoud bay, an inlet on the north shore 
fiirmed by the union of several estuaries and fdlcd with islands and sand-bars. That region, however, has many 
subdivisions. It eoiisists of a great, irn*gular, interior basin of shallow water, sending its arms back into the country 
in all directions, and receiving long, wooiled capes that jut out and form sheltered bays in great number. The 
water-access from the ocean to this lake is through Malpeipio bay and the Njirrows. The term " Uidunond bay" is 
really restricted to the innermost part of it, while the western portion is called Grand river. The shores are low, 
the bottom is soft, sandy luutl, and no (urce of tlie outside storms ever penetrates these calm recesses. Here then, 
if anywhere, ought we to find oystei-s, ami here they occur iu vast numbers. . 

The i)eople who live on the shores of this broml estuary are of varied nationality, and nearly all own farms, or 
cultivate the land for others. They may therefore be called farmers, as a class. But in the spring for a little while, 
and from the first of Septend>er until November seals the water under its icy cover, they all become oystermen. 
A few of them own small sail boats, two-masted or 8looi)rigged, worth from 8^0 to $50, and of far more use than 
beauty. As a nde, however, they go out to the beds in rude, flat-bottomed, square-sterned, awkwaj-d boats, called 
" Hats". These are wt»rth $10 each, ami every fauiity owns at least one, with its oars and the anchor. Hakes or 
dredges are not used at all here; only a pair of tongs, worth about $2 50. It does not require much capital, 
thereibre, to enter upon the business.* 

Dyster lishing begins on Sepl4:*mber 1 and lasts until the ico forms. On this island no fishing through the ice is 
practiced, and all that is done, with the exception of a few days in the spring, must be done at once. During this 
season, tlierefore, all else is pretty ntueh abandoned, and imiv or hve hundred pi^r.sous will be found engaged in the 
work in the western half (jf the island ; it is considered a good da.v's work when a boat brings home in the evening 
{no bands to each of Jim crew. In so sheltered a place as liiehruoud bay the state of the weather, which is likeljT 
(o be very rainy, chilly, and uucertain, makes little difl'erence with the work. 

About one-half of the lishennen are heads of families, 1 he other half being made up of boys and young unmarried 
men, ami the vagabond element. Some of the more well-to-do farmers buy on the shore the catch of the latter class, 
to a considerable extent, and add it to their own stuck, paying from 50 to tU cents a barrel on the shore. Tho 
luain part of the catch, however, is haiilcil day by <luy U* ^ummerside, from 3 to iO miles distant, at an expense of 
from 10 to iricents a barrel, and sohl to the warehouses there. Sometimes the Summerside dealers go out to the 
shore and buy, but more frequently [U'ocure what is not brought to their doors, by sending out empty barrels to 
diflerent persons and engaging them to be (illed. The barrels used arc second-hand tlour barrels, worth 15 to '20 
cents, iuul holding two and a half bushels, or from three to four hundix'd oysters each. The price ]>aid for these 
oysters varies from year to year. Tlie highest rate ever reached was iu 1875, when ^2 50 per barrel was paid at 
the warehouse. Since then, partly owing to tho stimulus given by the high price, and the consiquem, tucreased 
supply, the price has derlineil, until this September (lM7f>} it went as low as SO cents a barrel, hut R'coveivd before 
the end of the month to $1, which may be called the average price. A stormy season will lessen the supply and 
augment the value. Little distinction is made by the warehousemen iu buying iu respect to loeulity, but in selling 
it is found that the tine single oysters from tlraud river will bring a considerable advance over those from Malpequo 
and other points. The rule is: the deeper the water, the better the oyster. It is conceded that the old Bedequo 
oyster was the l)est of all. 

\\' ith the fall crop of oysters tho farmer-tishermen expect to pay for their winter's supply of provisions, chietly 
Hoar. But little ea>h, therefore, is used iu the trans;ictiou, the buyer exchanging a barrel of llunr for from live to 
seven barrels of ttysiers. The average receipts of the oyster-risherineu are difficuU to estimate; but those best 
eomitctent 1o judge thought that the men who [laid strict attention to tlie business received from ^50 to $70 a ye;ir 
from it. This may be put down as about one-fourth of their total annual income. The working classes on tho 
island think they are doing very well if they make ^o'M a year. Every one of them is a year in debt. When the 
warehouseman delivers his Hour in exchange lor the oysters, it is really the croj) of the next fall that he is buying, 
for the oystei-s he has just received were owed to him ibr the previous winter's provisions. It is so with all tho 
n>erchat:ts in town, who obtain a gootl portion of the season's catch for their own use, in pay for dry-goods, 
groceries, &e. 

The amount of etish capital involvwl iu the business of oyster-dealing, therefore, is disproportionate to tho 
apparent business done, since so great a part of it is by barter. In the vicinity of Summersido it is probably within 

* Tli« tlrotl;;(? Im?. novi;r, l<i my kno\vleilgc, ln'oii «'iiiiil(»yf(1 in Ihi- Wiitti-H i>f Piiuti- Ediviird island. Oysters an» fiHlu-d with " longs'' 
Irain doiHlit, varying frum J or 4 (wl lu 1-.*, uud cvou 15, feet.— roi'E. LoUlt to Wliiteuvcd, Canadian Sataraliol, vi:, 'Mo. 
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bounds to say that ^$25,000 would cover the capital of alt tlio dealers combined; and they represent all the oyster- 
trade there is on the island wortli nientionini?. The business is not now so ^'ood as formerly, on aecoimt of the 
''■hard times" that now oppress the Cairadas; and a prolit of 20 per cent, is considered large; but in former years 
50 jKjr cent, of protlt was often realized without niucli risk. 

At the eastern end of the island the only locality for oysters, within rexient times, is in HiUsborou^'b bay and its 
tributaries. This water is on the south shore, and is the harbor of Charlottetown, the chief town of the province. 
Old men remember when oysters were so abundant there that they seemed inexhaustible. Rich beds were to 
bo found along the west side of Hillsborongh bay, over in Orwell and l*owuall bays, along the ehannel into the 
inner harbor, and everywhere there and np Hillsborfujgh, East and West rivers. The finest of all grew attached 
singly to the eel grass at the heads of the various little inlets, where one conhl wade out and get themj and at 
certain places the beds were so crowded that a boat could take eight bushels in an hour. 

Now, however, these bays are almost depopulated of their oysters, and not more than ^r>00 worth annually, it 
is said, are raked there. These are all used in Ciiarlottetown, being raked and peddled by two men who make a 
scant business of it. Charlottetown, in addition, consumes nearly a thousand barrels from the western end of the 
islaiid, esteeming her own of far poorer fjualitj'. 

Con(!erning the oysters of the Bras d'Or I could learu but little, but became satisfied that no trade \fi thorn 
existed, bejond a limited home consumi}tiou by those who lished and their neighbors. 



3. FUTUBE OF THE OYSTER-BEDS A2«D OYSTER TRADE. 

FouMEE AND PRESENT ABUNDANCE. — A few words ought DOW to be .said u]iou the relative former aiul i)respnt 
abundance of the oysters of this region and the causes operating toward tlieir ituTease or decrease. 

To begin with: I .am convinced that if it were possible to make a comparison between the actiml number of 
oysters on the beds fifty years ago with the inimber to-day, the disparify wouhl not be great. The productiou 
has changed geographically, rather than numerically. Ancient areas no longer yield so fully, but new ones have 
been disco\*ered. 

The most famous of the old localities was Shed iac, where the "Porierhed" sent to the interior settlemeuta 
the best mollusks known. This bed lay between Shediac island and the north shore of the bay, and has been 
abandoned for many years; but a fisherman told nu'j he thought a week's profitable raking niighl be dune there now. 
After the exhaustion of the Porier bed, the large, salty, fat " lledeijue" oysters were i>laced in the market, aud 
acquired a high reputation. The demand soon eximusted them, but a few could at present be got anywhere iu the 
bay, now that they have rested so long. I^Ioanwhile the eastern end of Prince Edward island luid lost its oysters, 
and those of the productive beds on the mainland were of poor quality. Tlie shore-people began to think the era of 
good oysters had passed by. More thorough aud careful searcli was thus stimulated, and the results were, first; 
the discovery that the lieds in Cassumpeque, Malpeque, and Kiithmoml bays were much nioi-e extensive than had 
been supjmsed, and, .'^ecoud, the di.seUwure of wholly new lo<"alilies in Miramiclii bay and elsewhere. 

The causes of the extinction of the old traditional beds are various. It is easy to see that the inordinate attack 
made upon the new locality of Bettaouiu during the last four years will i<!hortly be fatal to it. Jt has nearly proved 
so now, just as the other natural storehouses of these mollusks along the coast have been depleted by excessive aud 
heedless use.* 

On the contniry, iu the extensive region on the north side of Prince Edward island, whence the trade is now 
mainly supplied, there seems to be no doubt of a steady growth in luimbers, and no degeneracy in size and quality. 

Causes of extermination. — The general law of the Dominion forbids the taking of oysters, at any point, 
between the 1st of May and the 1st of Si.'ptembfr, when they are spawniug. This law excites great disgust amoug 
the fishermen, who assert (hat the proper way to ailnrd legal protection to the industry is to prohibit winter-fishing. 
As a result, the law is constantly broken,! The summer-raking, they say, does more good than harm; it is 
jmsitively beneficial, for it stirs u\) the beds and contributes to their widening. In the constant moving of the boat 
the tongs or rake must rarely strike the ground twice iu the same or nearly the same place, and only a few of the 
mollusks are taken here aud there. "Oysters thrive on muddy bottoni.«i," writes Jlr, Pope, " Imt tbey will not ]i\"e 
if imbedded in the miul. Many oyster-beds have been destroyed by mud alone. The annual lislting of oyster- iieds, 
if not carried to excess, improves them. In the process of fishing the bed is broken up, the shells and oyst^'rs liftrd 
out of the mud, and a supply of material (cultcb) affiirded, Mwh as the oyster spat requires, aud without whifli it 
must perish." This is undoubtedly true to a great extent, as has been proved iu the Uuited States. 

• Tlio closo time isTiow (I860)rigicl]y enforced, but llicsobmls (In ShoJliac liarWr) have been «» much reduced by yeareof intlisoriniiuato 
r.iking, that a ]nng tiint' will ttliipao ln'forL' tJioy arc iestorc«L • • • The oystcr-bcdH in Richibucto liiirJior nud river arc now giiatly 
rcdncetl and abiiost wilneli-ss; and tbc only modo of imtoring thoni i» t« protiibit rsikiny fiitircly for n number of years, or to Icaac ihem 
for niitural .iiid arlificinl fiilliin', — Vkxninci, l:eji<irt on CanmHiin Fixhcrieti, tti'Q-7G. 

t Oysters an- ciinylit and rx])Ofi«d lUr «nlo in every inoiilh in tlio year, and Hitliiinn are d*?Htriiyed njion tbcir Bpawniiifj-beds with the 
utiuoal im|Minily. — Pock. Lt-tX-r to Wliileavos, CiinmUan Xuhinilhl, vii, ;II7, 
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In fl.sliiuf,' throagli tb*' ire, on tho contrary, every living thing, and moat of the loose dead matter witljin rcju-li of 
tlie long rake, are 8crai>cd np. A barren spot of nmd alone is tbus left upon the bed. In sunnner all the ddbris 
brou^bt up by tbr» tonjts is thrown overboiinl. and i.s washed f^loan as it sinks wuverin<^ty to the bottom, forming 
a loose la^er of i-lean shells, ete , — precisely whixt the si»uwn needs to fiml snpport upon and ding to. It is equal 
to putting down "stools". 

It ayipears, however, that sometimes this throwing baek is a great harm, bet;ausc living ones may be so few and 
the projiortion of dead sheila so large. Thus the loeul ofljcer, Mr. John i\I<;D. Sutherland, in Kent county, in 
18ni), wrote that the beds at Richibncto had lieeu destroyed niuiiily through the practice of throwing back the shells 
and dead oysters, which covered the living ones and kilk'<l them. " I do not think," he adds, " the digging of mud 
for manure in any way injures the oysters, as there are none in the mnd so taken, but a large quantity of very small 
mussels." The ice-rakers, contrary to this advisable niethotl of throwing back the «hells, pile the worthless stuff 
they bring up on the ice, where it either remains to be tloated out to sea when the ice breaks np, or is carted away 
to hv. spread on the fields. The be<l is not only scraped perfectly bare of its oysters, theref».>r(?, but nothing is left 
for even the spawn to attach itself to; i)resent and future are hoi\i destroyed. 

This is a reiisonable, and I believe a true, ex|)lanation of the decline of the yield at Shediac and at many other 
points where it has been customary to rako in winter, so far as man's agency is coneernetl. The fact that the 
Uicliuiond bay region, which is never raked tlirongjt the ice, thrives under steady spring and fall work, su]»])ort3 
this notion. The midsummer rest may or may not bo worth thegiving, but the strength of the law should certainly 
bo opposed to working through the ice. 

Many beds have ceased to proiluce within historical times, ni)parently for no other reason, than that by the 
natural process of growth, one generation of oysters resting on the dea<l reaiains of the last, has built np the 
deposit until it has come too near the surface. The clearing of the country, find the consequent increasetl amount 
of drifted matter and sediment bronght down by the streiims that emi>ty into tlie estuaries where the beds arc 
situatetl, aid tobriug about this result, by raising the general level of the bottom, clogging the surface of the beds, 
and thus lessening the depth of t;he water, until at some itnusually low tide in winter the immense weight of the 
ice, is let down upon the bed, crushing and freezing all its life. This appears to be the case in the bay of P»<*deqne. 
As for the extensive submarine deposits of oyster-shells that girdle the ea.stern and northern shore of Prince 
Edward island, we do not know how old they are nor what killed them. Possibl^y the general geological elcA'ation of 
this coast brought them all too near the surface at once. I put much faitli in this hypothesis. It has been said that 
«lriltiug ice tears ni> the be<ls; but 1, personally, could not learn of any appreciable damage ever occurring in this 
way. All the beds are well sheltered from the bergs and llocs that swing up and down Northumberland strait, 
and follow the currents through the stormy breadth of (he open gulf. It is said to be one of the most favorable 
conditioUK that conduce to the oyster-prospt'rity of the 51alpe4]ite region, that there the ice di.saiipears earlier than 
from the confined sonthern coasts of the island. 

I fiiul some discussion of this subject by the Don. W. IT. Pope, in his couiinunications to Pmfessor Whitcjives, 
from Prince Edwanl island, already (pioted by me. He says: 

It i« pr(il)JiJ>le That many of ilio (>ystpr-lwtl.ijei'Dm'<l to lie proilnctivp of oysters ngcs iM'forc the settlomentof the country by Enropcaus. 
Extensive de]>08it8 of oyNter-sliella iim mow found covered by several feet of silt. Ilow were the oysters upon rlieso l>eils destrnyeil f Tho 
natDrnl pro-ccsH of reprmluclion na>l deciiy wmiltl cause the oyiiter-l>e(]H, fanimd on tlic l>otIom, to riae ao uciir to tbc surface of tbe wat«i 
tbilt llif ice wnulil rest on tlu-m. Tlio wcigbt i>f lieavv masses of ico upon tho beds would iiijuro tbe oysters, aud the niovlii(r of the ico, 
wlieu fcirted by tide or wind aerowt tbe bed, would soon destroy tbem. 1 have observed tbe more elevaf(*d porliiuisof an oynter-bcd over 
wliieli the ice bad been tlniH forced. Several in dies of the surface of tht* bed, incliidiii); all (be livinjj oysters, bad been driveti before 
the ice, and the uliells and oysters so removed biul l)een deposited hi a miuiaturo m&fainc on the slope of the bed when; the water was 
Kiiflicieiitly deep to alli»w the ice to pnsa over it. This erusbinj; and /^riudinjj {irocess wixtld destroy many of tbe oysters; sinne would 
be criiHlied and "l>roken, others smothered in tho jnoraiuc. Tiie gradual siltini^ np of the river would prevent the riinniuji of the ico, 
and the oysfcr-beda would in time bo co\ ered, as wc nnw find them. Deposits of oyater-shclls (covered with mad) 20 feet in depth, are 
foujul iu rivers in the deepest parts of which there are noi 14 teet of water. 

Oysters upon natural tieds are seldom, if over, killed by frost. I have known oysters to thrive npon n bard and stony V>otfouj, 
notwithstanding that tbe ico rc:«ted npon thcnt oncoin 21 bours thronghout the wint^jr. Some of these oy-ilers grew adhensnt to a small 
flat rock, abont 8 inches in thickness. Tho oyster* on tho top of the rock wens ktlleil when they attained their eecond year's growth, 1 
think, by preasure, as those on the ed^es werp never injured by ice or cold. 

Oyster-bcdfl in rivers in which sawdust i:* thrown in larye quantities, would probably bo injured by it. Tho sawdnst would, I think, 
be earriid by the cnrnnt over the beds, anti the roiij^bnexs of their sin fjirc w i.iild detain some of it. The iuterKl ices l»cl wwii the Mbella 
and uvHt'Ts would jvrobaMy brponie filled with sawdust luid mud. Mud and di-eomjiKsiiij; sawdust constitnle anioslotTciiHiveeoniiKniiid. 

There is another harmful influence exerted upon the oysters, however, by civilization, namely, the mud digging. 
The whole, bottotn of each and all of those oyster-bays is acoinininuted mixture of decomposed shells and vegetable 
matters, which goes under the name of mussel-mud. No one has ever sounded the lull thickness of this, I think ; 
but it ha.s been dug to the dejith of 20 feet by the ruile horse-power scoops that are employetl to dip it up. It 
umkes the best of manure, and huudreds of thoosauds* of loads have been spread uik>u the neighboring farms 



• During the jiast ten or twelve yeai-s miUiom of tous of oyster-sbcllM and mud have lieen taken np by our fanners from oyster tvcds, 
by means nf ilrcd^jfing-niaehines worked by bortu's on the ice. In many instances tbe beds have been cut lhn>iij;li. and in sotne place:» tho 
deposit* of shell have lieen found to bo upward of '20 feet iu thickness. — Pope. Letter to Whiteaves, CanadiaH yatut-alut, vii, Mo. 
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y year. It is sold by tho dredgers at 10 cents a load, and it costs from 10 to 16 cents a load to haul it. 
Three hundred IojmLs a diiy might be raised, if dctuuiidcd. In tlio excavation of this fertilizer two features work 
disa<lvantajn'onsly to the oyster. In the flrst place, the actnal bottom is torn to pieees — the home destroyed and 
the luollnslis themselves eradicated. Secondly, the oiKn-aLioii sets free great quantities of lino silt, which spreads 
through the water far and wide, falls upon the oysters, and smothers or chokes them. The bay has lost its andout 
]>urity, and is no longer a suitable place for oyster-habitation. When, however, the work of the mud-diggers ia 
euujj>lcied, the excavation they leave is gradually taken possession of again by ruciHusks. This lias happened 
particularly at Wi-st river, near Chiirlottetown, where the whole bottom, for a long distance, Wiis dredged up and 
taken away, oysters and iill, and it encourages belief that perhaps wlic:i Iie4le(iue and the other bays are thoroughly 
robbed of their manuring de[»ositj*, the desirable bivalves that once inhabited them will return to their ancient 
haunts to begin a new era of existence and generation. 
I, ^ OvsiEK CULTUIIE IN THK rBOVii>'CEs. — Nothing in the way of oystercnltivation, properly speaking, has beea 

■Attempted in the Provinces, that I could learn of. When the oyster dealers in St. John iind themselves over- 
stocked in suuriuer, they soiuelimes throw a lot of oysters overboard near Navy island, raking them up as they 
are wanted. An atteini>t to plant some there several j^ears ago, resulted in all being sttden within a few months. 
Occasionally a schooner load of oysters is brought down from Buctouclie, Miramichi, or some other northern bay, 
jWhere they an.^ of poor <|uality, and are dumped for a few mouths in Shediac bay to "fatten". The improvement 
said to be very rapitl and striking. Near Chariot tetown, some years ago, a citizen took up a huge iiuantity of 
oysters from a distant juart of the harbor and laid them down near his home, forming a bed convenient to his hand, 
and the position of which was kept a secret in the family, A similar experiment in trau-sphinting was made by 
Judge W. IL Pope, of Suinmerside, two or three years ago, near New J^oudoii, I'riuee Edward island, only upon 
Hit more extensi\-e scale and with a commercial view. Ilis experiments did not wholly succeed, but seemed to show 
satisfactorily tluit the imjirovement resulting from transplant meat and care would be protitable, if attended to on 
a largo scale and in an enlightened way. 
H Such desultory worii seems to be all that has ever been atlempteil in the Provinees toward oyster-culture. No 
^seed-oysters have ever been sent southward or received from the United Stales. They could be procured for about 
$2 a barrel at Shediac and Summerside, and there remain enough of the genuine Porier and Dedeipie breeds to 
Start new beds of these varieties in favorable spots elsewhere. 

Effouts towahd piiOTECTiON. — The danger of utter extinction wliich menaces the nminhmd beds is not a 
new one. It was long ago pointed out that such a danger exists, and that measures ought to be taken to preserve 
ta the colonies this lii-ln food resource which was being so rapidly wasted. Mr. Perley announced it to the govern- 
ment in IS-i'J in these wortls : 

From the nianiior in wJjii:h the eyster-fishcry of Ibe gnlf-ahorc is now bpjng conrtiicttd, all fho oystow of good qnBlity wiH, in ii few 
years, l)c «iiiito ilt**trn.M,'rl. Tho im-wrvutioii n{ lhin (ishcrv ib of coiisiilcniUlii iuiporttiiu'r, and it might Xn-. eHiTted as well hy jiiilii-ioiis 
ifgiila'ion.i rtU'l nwtiic-tious as Ijy ciirDur.igiTi;^ Ui« furiiiiition of urlilirial iK'tJ.sor hiyiiij^B in rav<mi(ilik' mtujiliima. St'vcnil (MTWitis on 
th(' coast iuliuia'ed to (lio wrilrr their ilrnini U) fortii now and uxtfosivo ImmIh in Un- Hia-watL'r, by roinoviug nyHti-rs from lh«! i(iix<>il 
wafer of t1i(> c',stimi'ii-«, whert' llH-y am now nlnioNl worthless, if tht-y could olMuiii an i'Xt:hisiv<> right lo such l>eds wheu fonuud, and tho 
necesttary enactments t« i>rtvent thuir being phuidcrvil. 

■J Feeling the importance, of the matter, .Tndg<* Pope's experiment on Priiree Edward island, already alluded t-^, 

^vas ma<le only in piu'suit of his belief that the matter was practiirable. He wrote to Professor Wbileaves in 1S74 : 

Tho area of iirodnctivo oy8tcr-be<l9 in the Dmuinioti ia coinpnralivrly limited and nltogi-tlier inadeqnate tosupidy the di-niand for 
oyalerh, which is now cnoruious, ftjid which ia iiicruasing cvtTv year. Unk-ss iho existing bcdst-ho protected and iinpmvcd, and uimv hcnls 
formed, th»i day will noott com» wh«<n tlic oyaler-buds of the Dominion will ci'fise to jirodncv. • • • Tho rivers and tHtnarii-H of this 
jslaud [Prini-i< F^thvard] are ndunralvly adapted for tin- ciiltivalion of oysters. Tlio oysters foiuid iu its hayti arc not to ho cxc^-lk'd ia 
tliivor, and if fiHhcd late in thi< aiUnuu they wil) kct'ii gofnl for luouthH. I ncc no r<>a8<in why hondn'dH of tliomiaudH of acres of oyster- 
lirdH !<ihon)d not ho foriiu'd in theso Iwys, which would produce v.iHt ([UuntiticH in quality iinn-li Kit[)crkrr to (he oyst^-m of Virjfiniii. The 
material for the formation of nucIi IumIh Ih at bund in tho ancient ouch; tha oystfi-n with whii-li lo sow them couhl \m had a.1 little coat 
during thu war n, calnt days of summer. 

■ Professor Whiteavea adds his testimony iu the following i>aragraph, which refers chiefly to the maiidand: 
Many once produetivo beds in various jiartH of the pitf now yield almost jiothiug, and thero in too much reason to fear that, unless 
preranf ionary mcusmcH are adoptrd, the oyHtcr-Hahsnea of the Dominion will mioii becoitiu a thing of the pawt. The raking of the beds 
haft been paljmbly exccBsivi" and wasteful ; no Hueh thing as clcatii^ing the ;^roimd aud Heutterhi;; the spat during the eluse i-cason hii-s ever 
been j>raetieed ; tho iMdlution of the ground by refuse of mills, by Biltiivg op, ami a variety of oiJicr ranrn's, has led to the pnsent state of 
ruin and decay which wc now sp«^. Neglect, waste, nud excessive cupicUty Imvo almost destroyed the5e oyster-bcdM, and will ultimately 
cutirely do bo> niileiut remedial meaanrcs aro adoptml. 

With the de.sign of fostering the oyster product and industry^ Mr. Yenning, inspector of fisheries in New 
Brunswick, has mtide inauy attempts to induce the use of capital in this direction, and regulate the dredgitig by 
legal measures, lie tried hard to get the government to divide the bay of Shetliac into two equal portions, and to ■ 
lease the oyster privileges to responsible jiersons for a term of years, under regulations that shotiJil not admit of the 
extirpation of the molMisks. Such a Inie and cry was rais'jd by the ignorant lutlives, however, that the pioject Inid 
to be abandoned. He called a publir; meeting at Shediac an*l tried to represent how mnclt it would be for their 
advantage to cease their destructive, iudiserituiuate raking, but utterly without ell'eet. "My grandfadder rake 
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oysters, nij f.nldor he rnko oystors wlieii lio Wiint 'em, nitd by Giir! I nilce liiin too!" That was the only artjiiment 
lie wHilil get. He oflifn'il to allow tln.'m to unuiigi' tliat tUey coiitroU in ftiuiinoii, one uf the Lalvrs iif the bay, 
loaviiij,' to liruj the other half; but they wuulJ submit to no regulation, and listen to uo suggestions towaitl an 
iujprovetiient of metho<K 

Evidence fkom tuk shell heaps of abundance in the past. — That the oyster beds of this region bad 
been a food resouree to the ItidiauH I'or iniiny generations before white men oame to these shores, is provi-d by the 
kjokkenmoddings or refuse shell heaps which oceiir along the coasts. These relies of aboriginal homes and feasts 
also stand as evidence that formerly oyster-beds flourished where none have been known within the historic period, 
and connect the remote, isolated fields of the gulf of 8t. Lawrence with the oyster-bearing regions in Massachusetts 
bay and soulh of Cape Cod. The idea prevails that an elevalion of the land and sea-bottoai, or a lowi'ring of the 
avei-age tem|>erattire of the climate to a fatal point, on the interiuediate coasts, or both, have caused the death of 
the reefs wliieh once existed. 

To the very extensive submarine beds of dead shells all through the waters of that part of the gulf between 
Cape llreton and Gaspe and aroun<l Prince Edward island, I have already alluded, Tliey hardly bejir nijou our 
present in(]niry, except lo prove the extrenu': antiquity of the niolluscan population of that district. Passing down 
the coast, 1 heard of old beds and a few living oysters at Jeddore head, near Halifax, *^'also Country harbor, St, 
Mary's river, and Liscx)ujbe harbor, Guysboro' county, on the outside." In the bay of Fundy I could not learn of a 
single living oyster, but it appears (hat formerly they dwelt there. 

In ]iis Fifhl and Forest Ixumhlc^, Dr. A. Leith Adams tells us that he examined several shell heaps on islands 
in the bay of Faudy and along the fiord uf the St. Croix river for many utiles. '"Although a large number 
had evidently been leveled and utilized for tnp-drossing, enough remain to show that, wlielher as arti<-le8 of fooil, 
bait, or ImUIi, the aboriginal races cnlU'ctcd vast (juantities of the well-known clam and qvahoi/, besides two species 
of oyster { 0.s/rert borealix and Vifffinifi/ta), and the common forms of Ji'o/JCrt, Crepitiuhn, (S'o/p«, etc., the debris of wliick 
strew the coasts of several of the inlets iit the bay of Fundy, their nundters evincing the profusion of each species. 
It has, howe^■er, been asscrteil by no less an autbnrity than Dr. Gouhl, that all, esiieeially the three lirst species, 
are becoming raiiidly extinct north of Ca[>e Ann, Massachusetts"' (p. 3j). 

Having given the substance of the opinion of Dr. Gouhl and some others iis to the rca.son for the decadence, 
Dr. Adams goes on to tell what he found in tlie kjokkeniiiiiddtngs along the bay of Fnndy, particularly at Pa-ssa- 
marpioddy bay. The iimund was one of several facing tlu^ sea on a flat, so that the waves of high tides had washed 
much of it away, *' disclosing a perpendicular section composed almost entirely of clam-shells, interspersed \vi(U 
mussels, whilks, and the comniou riaiirnbis. The former were extremely abundant, and for the most part in 
fragmeuts; however, 1 prcx-ured several vi-ry liugt? ones, averaging 3 by 4i inclifs in breadth, which (he fishermen 
of the neighborhood told me were very much largi-r than any receat spechneus they had seen." He tlien describes 
the bones of quadrupeds, birds, and lishes that occur in these refuse-heaps, and mentions the absence of charcoal. 

This brings me to the border of Maine, and introduces the proper census inipiiry into the "shell- fisheries" of 
the United States, which occupies the succeeding cha£)ters. 



B. GULF OF MAINE. 

4. FORMER EXTENT AND CONDITION OF TITE NATIVE BEDS IN THE GULF OF MAINE. 

EVIDENCE OF INDIAN SHELL-HEAPS. 

Descbiption of the New England snELL-nEAP.s.— In beginning an account of oysters on the coa.sts of the 
gulf of Maine, which extends from Nova Scotia to Cape Cod, the most prominent faet in relation to them appears 
to be their fomier abundance in comparison with theii* present extinction. The hLstorical aspect will, therefore, be 
the first to be considered. The readiest way to begin tlds is to l^^oeced to Damariscotta, a seaport village in 
Lincoln county, Maine, where exists the greatest monument extant to the aidi<juity of the oyster in these waters. 

Above tlie village, the Damariscotta river pursues a narrow course between precipitous banks for about a mile, 
after which it expands into a shallow basin, about one mile long by one-half to one-quarter of a mile wide, known 
JUS Salt bay. At its norlhern extremity are rapids and cataracts, formed by a rocky ledge lying across a narrow 
channel, and above this is the extensive Cresh-water area of Damari.scotta pond. The falls at the heatl of Salt bay 
limit the ti«le, and furnish water-power for several sawing and flouring mills. 

Salt bay is nowhere more than a lew feet det^p, unless it be here and theie in the direct channel, plowed out by 
the swift fide, and the bfittom is gravel, or was so anciently. It is vso far inland that its waters are always 
comfortably warm, and it is, thcrelbre, not surprising to ttn<l that il formed the cho.sen home of a large and flourishing 
colony of oysters, that seem to have foun<l there the most congenial conditions for growth. The evidence of (his 
is uftbrded in the great shell-heaps that have made the locality celebratetl among antiquarians. 
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Those ''heaps" consist of jiiles of oyster-shells, varying from one to six or seven feet in tlejitb, packed closely 
together, aud all ready to rniinble, unless handled wirh s;reat care. They begin in small tjuantily down nearly to 
the falls at the liriilge connecting Damarisccttra an«l Newcastle, and thence cotithine nninrcrni]»tedly on both sides 
of the river, up to the southern end of the bay. Here the heaps reach their greatest niagjiitnde, and are best 
observed upon the jioint of land which juts out into the southwestern part of tho bay. Beyond this point, however, 
scattering luvays are found along tho shores. It has been estiuiatcd that not less tbau 8,UiJU,l)i0t> cubic feet of sheila 
are thus piled up, and easily a(!(!cs.sible. 

It wa** once supix)sed that these beds were fossil, or that they had h(>en fornietl by water in fome way, and theu 
elevated above the sea-level. But an exatnination soon dispelled this notion, which nobody now believes. Their 
position, structui'e, and contents, show conclusively that they are the work of huuiau hands,* and a product of the 
very earliest American oyster-fishery of which we have any knowledge. 

If one digs down through them, he Hiids at the depth of a few feet that he comes suddenly to the earth ami 
gravel of the natural soil. This is seen plainly in section at .sevend points on the western shoies, where the water 
has eroded tho bank. Tlie line of demarcation between the shells and the soil is sharp; there is no intermingling 
Avhatever.t In many places, however, the shells from aliovc liave slid down tbe fiw;e of the high bank, entirely 
»-oi]ccaling its face, and covering the beach below. This gives a tictitiiuts ap]H'arauce of great depth, which has 
deceived some writers upon tho matter, I think. The shells are almost invariably siiiglo. in an hour's digging I 
found but one specimen where the two valves were together. They lie in all sorts of ])ositions, in close contact 
with each other, and so loosely that it is easy to pick them out of tlie bank ouo by oiie.J Tlicy are all of verv 
hirge size and some even gigantic. Shells have been taken out repeatedly that exceeded a foot in length, and ono 
of 15 iuchcis is reported. Thoy are, as a rule, long, narrow, and somewhat curved or sciadtarshapcd. lJroa<l and 
straight one^ aix) found, however. The shells are thick, but they tiake away so in ixjiuoval fjom the heap, that 
scarcely more than the harder, nacreous, inner layeva are usually obtained. Nearly all trace of color, inside aud 
out, has <lisappeared. 

They are not everywhere of uniform depth, but thin here and thicker there, as though cast up in heaiis, and the 
soil over them is very tliin, aurl consists only of decayed loam; but tliere was once a.small forest of s[>rnce trees there, 
and there still remain some very large and aged trunks aud an abundance of bushes. At one jitace on the eastern 
side the most extmisive deposits of all crown the summit of a bluff or knoll Gi) feet or more in height, the face of 
which seems terraced with shells, which extend back many rods from the river-bank. § Scattered through the 
banks, also, arc tie shells of t!ie soft clam, (juahaug, mussel, scallop, and various other remains, as 1 shall meutiou 
hereafter. 

When the earliest es]>hircrs landed upon the shores of Xortli Amerfca, tl ey found that the Indians of all 
regions were acqitainted with the ciiiblc ((ualities of the various shell hsh, and ate all that we now make use of.|| 
Tiiey understood perfectly, also, the superior vhUhh of the clam and oyster, and everywhere along the New England 
coast were accustomed to asseudile at favorable jjoints and have feasts of moUusks and maize, with much merry- 
making. That Hue old institution of Uhoile Island and Connecticut, the clam-bake, almost the tudy thing that was 
allowed to warm tho cockles of a Puritan's heart, and still tho jolliest festival in summer e.\iierience alongshore, 
j)erpetuates the practice of tho aborigines. Here, in southern Maine, appears to have been a ]>articularly 
favorable H|M>t, isolated from the southern abundance of bivalves, and here the Qitwldy Indians came in gi^at 
tnimbers. There is every evidence that these shores were much more thickly populated by the red men than tho 
coast regions either east or west of it. The word "Damariscotta" is sai<l to mean "river of little fishes'', and its 
neighboring streams were eijually famous for their tinny wealth. In ad4litiim, the soil was fertile, the game veiy 
abundant, aud the climate pleasant. It may be said that, for an Indian district, the iiopulatioti was dense. 



• Tlio cviilrncc stH'ined cciiK'tiisivL', ttint Iticso slu'll-jnoiinclB \Vfr«' not fxluiet <>y»tcr-l)e(ln, loft ox^uwcit Uy snnio fomier tiptifl <il' tlie 
Atlunlic cnaiNt, Imt llie work of uliurigiusil tribi'a, wlio r(;ii!uri.-il to tliit) la\»ri'<l rnyioii nt LTr:4rin wasojis of tlio .Te.ir, ami ('I'lphratctl ilioir 
ff.i8l8 wiili tho tlt'licious biviilve which must Iiiivc foniu-rly filiomnhd hi tlit-sc wntcr". That these fea8t8 were h4>lrl [UTiwtical'y nn4, 
prrlmpn, nt consittorahle internals, is nhown by the conilition ofthi^ l:n;;er<lei)Oail«, ami usjiccially tli<i largo on<» whicli i*1<)[h'h lo (lie wat^-r's 
ertge on the west liauk <:'f the river. — MofSES, Prvcrcilinfit Ctntral Ohio Scientific Antioiialion, i, j». 74. 8eo ato, Dr. JelfiicH Wyiiiau's 
account in SnTOtid Jnnu«/ Hrport, Vtabody Museum of Anhiroloon, Vamhritlfjr, ISo'J. 

fThe ik[)osil,s ftre fuiirely frt'o froiu any iidiuixtitre of soil or rff'^rin of any sort, and oiuwh struck with llie iimwarauce "which a 
fri'sh miiiwu prwR-iitN, Ihe clean, white wall of bIicIIh looking like n kiln of freshly IkiKpiI ]u>rc<'la)n. — M08F.8, Iw. nt., 74. Wherever we 
foiMul a (leH'p WH-tioTi of nhells so lately made tliat the snrfaee hiul not deiouspoHed, the npiii nitpeiirauce of the hIk-Us was marked. They 
were not mingled with fni^nients of lione or brotjfu shells ttr with s;ind, iirewnUiig, in lliis rewiieet, iiii iiilifdy (liHenid ainu-aninfe from 
the great depoail of oyater-ehelJs l>y water at Iho nioulh of llie St. Sliirj's river, Gwryia, whieh I hail au njipmluuity of caiefiilly 
ot)8orving two years ago. — Ciiai>iK)CKSE, Trann. Maine Bht. Soc., vi. 

i Another circnni.staui-e that strikes the explorer, is the extremely loow eoiidition of the slielJH, even nt the base of a deposit of great 
deptli. The shell may be driiwu out with the grcatcHt case from any portion of llio bank, and, wilh n little cnittiou, in an entire state, 
«llh<)Uj»h readily cniuibliug if not liandied with gr<>ftt care. — Mosks, loe. tit., 74. The sheJlrt lie A-eiy loosely, arc reiiiavl,ab!y white and 
friable, being in a stale o\' jiartial decomposition and readily falling to pieces when hsindlcd.— Mopics, loc. int., i, p. ','A. 

5 One of the dojMwits, as surveyed l»y Mr. .lohn SI. ISnuvii and inyself, lius llu- following dimen-sjona: Shape, oval; length, 180 feet; 
hreadth, 100 feet; dvjith, (5 feot ; height of t>a9e above higli-watiT umrk, -t feet. The top cd' ihe joliiesi uiunnd is lU feet altove higli-waler 
'mark. It deacourls abruptly tovvanl the lively ouil at itfl hunt; the nvliuii of the water has lomied ii line shell-bcacli,— MoSKS, life, df., 75, 

H .Sec paragraph ii. 
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TSo e\oi\\»l, however, the chief attraction in the district was this isohited coloiw of oysters, and that thev were 
made incessant use of, is atteste*! by the sizt* of the heaps. As » nik*, there in little ur no jHTceptible inter- 
fitialiftcatlon of earth to 8U{;rgeat a periotl wlien no shells were thrown down, and tlie forest had titnc to grow rind 
drop its nioldi>riu«j leaves, the dust an up|mrtiiuiTy to settle. Land-shells iire very few, which would n(tt be the 
case h:ul weeds and bushes grown over tin; beds. The iuerease of the banks, then, as a whole, was steady from 
the be;^itniinfr to the en<l. 

How long apo that beginning was, is a question very difficult to answer. Mpst persons, I believe, are inclined 
to exaggerat^'^ the kin«,'th of time required to i)ile up even so «jreat a dep<)sit as this. Th(? shells are very lar{;e 
an<l heavy. They will probably average twice the size of the ordinary oysters seen in Fulton market. The greed 
of siiviijres, when food is ph-uty, is as well known, its that a vast quantity of oysters may be eaten befure the 
ai)petite cloys. It is evident that lar^^e nuttibers of Indians permanently resided in the vicinity, and probatde that 
still jrreater numbers came from a distance to the coast in summer. This was in accordance with their habits 
everywhere. Taking these various considerations together, it will be seen that it would not require so extraoniinary 
a (U'riod, as irtight at first appear, for the actnnnutation of the heaps, althoujrh so extensive; at the same timtr it is 
evi<leiit that oysters were exceedingly numerous there, lint it is also probable that not only were (he shells of the 
oysters eaten on the spot, thrown down on the bank, and thus piled up, as you can see the degenerate descendants 
of these In<ltai»s doing to this day, but tlmt visiting Indians were in the habit of procuring large quantities of the 
mollusks, shucking them here, and carrying tlieni away to the interior in ves.si'ls of wicker, birch-bark, and pottery. 
They came down the Penobscot and other rivers in large cauoes in the autumn, tilled up their buckets with oysters, 
and departed. In the cold weather of early winter they would keep good for days and weeks, and form a luxury 
in their ;ip country wigwams, that »'<tuld reiiitnd them most i)Ieasan{ly of sunny sumnjer-days beside the sea. Thus 
this bay became a shucking-ground, as well sis a place for feasts. Possibly a system of barter was instituted, by 
wliich certain men lived on the spot and devoted themselves to getting and selling oysters in exchange for clothing 
and weaijoiis and game. We know there were arrow-makers and canue-builders, and so on ; why not oystei'-divers 
aiul dealers! Indee<l, it is not improbable that the small neighboring oyster-beds of ISheepseot and Thomaston 
wi're designedly jdanted by the Indians with young mollusks obtained from Damariscotta, with a view to continued 
and rfuivenicnl sup|dtes. 

The Indians iirobably procureil their oysters by wading out and picking them up at low tide. This was the 
Work of (he women and children, while the warriors sat on the bank and ale till lliey were satislie<l, or superintended 
the [iroper freighting of the canoes. But many were also got, no (hniljt, by diving, which wcadd be done mainly 
by the yonn^^ men. It is doubtful whether they used anything in the shape of a rake, grapnel, or tongs. I conid 
lind no evidence of anything of this sort, but if such were used, they were doubtless made of wood (stone would 
be too unwieldy), and therefore would completely perish. 

Another question is, how did thry o])en these munstmiis shells? There an- three ways: one is by fire — roast 
a mollnsk a few minutes and he opens his valves; evidences of lire, in the shajie of iishcs and charcoal, are 
recovered at various depths in various pai-ts of the deposit,* and it is ]>robable that this was the usual and chea|Xi.st 
method. Auotlier way was by striking a brisk blow on the side of the shell just over the "scar'*, or attachment of 
the ailductor muscle. This seems to paralyze the animal and his muscles relax. 1 have seen a heavy stone 
imidement that looked as though it had been used for this puri»ose, and was different from the ordinary hammering 
stones. At WellHeet, also, I dug from a shell-heap a rough stone tool, evidently fashioned by men, which 
exhibited signs of long usage both as a hammer and as a wedge or knife with which to pry open 'he valves. But 
any of their stoue knives or smaller hatch(.'ts would have t>eeu eminently suitable for this service, and there was 
hardly need of a special instrument for the purpose. Theiv is an im|dement in the i>os8es8ion of Dr. K. C. Chapnmn, 
of Damaiiscotta, however, that apjirars to have been made expressly for such service, antl would accomplish the 
matter as deftly as our modern knives. 

However, Damaiiscotta is oidy one of the many points along the coast of the gidf of Maine where these shell- 
heaps, and extinct deposits under the water, slmw that the oyst^'r once flourished. The most easterly i)oint that I 
can make sufe of is Mount Desert island ; for at Eiistport no oysters or remains of them have ever been found 
native, a reimrt to the contrary notwithstanding. 

In the George river arc extinct l>eds, concerning which more will be said hereafter; then comes Damaris- 
cotta, already described, and next is Sheepscot river, where there were once plenty of oysters, but no shell-heapa 
of consequence, and the next point h* Oasco bay. , 

• In these places, in tloep seclicma, wp foiiud fragmonts of diarcoal mingled willi tlio Hliells iimtcr conditions that showed conclnsively 
thftt it coutd Luvo been doitoHitoil thoro only n« tht' shells were deimsitpd. • " • So comniou did wo find t ho tn.tl, that I find confident It 
can be fuTiiid there by any ir«re('id ohsorver. — CHAimaiTitXE. Trttn». Maine Dht. Soc, vi. In digging down from the aurfaeo of one of 
these hiaps*, fragments of eharcoid were found ut .1 depth of 3 <»r 4 feel, uud liere and there a layt-r of the same snijstuncq. AlMJve and 
below thesti layeni was fMiruetiinen a eonglonierate niasH of wliells, .ipparently burned to liiuo tiy thu aetiojj of lire. — Moses, loc. cU., 71. 
M*^. Mnrso found nt the very fouudation of one of the lugtiest heaps tlje renniitis of an aneieut fin'-pl.ve, where he esbiiuiied eharcoul, 
boneB, mid pottery, • • • Thene small nionndsi are eonipo^ed of the i«.iiijo mateiials an (ho otheru, but had a larger aduiixtnre of earlli. 
They appear to have been the heaps of refiisR- guuhially eolleeted around the eueampiuents. W yman, 2il Ann. Hejiort i'eabodg Muh. Arch., 
lK(i9, p. 18. 
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Everywhere that nny diggiiip has been done in Portland harbor, in the neifrhborhood of ITarpswell, in the 
Back covo at the moiitli <if the Presiinipseot, ur elsewhere in the upiier and shelhired part of €a.sco bay, these 
monster shells huve been met with. In the harbor they are buried st^veti feet deep, so riii)id lias been the fllUng: up by 
sewage aud other refuse, but behind the city, out of the way of drifting matter, they are struck only about two feet 
under the surface of the bottom Tuud. Near Ilarpswell they are so accessible at low tide, that they have been 
dredged up to some extent and used for manure upon the neighboring farms, where they very soon go to powder. 
TT]>on nearly all the islands in the bay, also, have been found kjiikkenmoddiugs, which have been extensively explored 
and collected from for nmseniiis of archaeology by Mr. Fuller, Prnfessur ^bi^rse, Professor Wyujau, and others. 
The^e heaps are especially noted for the great quantities of the bones of the extioct auk, Alca impennUj that they 
have yielded. 

Not fiir southward of Caseo bay are the Scarborough headlands, which were perhaps the first of all our shell- 
heaps to attract attention. Southgate, in his history of the town, says : 

The excellent opportunities for fishing and hnntiug wbioh diatingaisbvd Scarborough, niafle it ono of tbo favorit* reBorta of the DatiTeis. 
The plocu of tboJr most ancient resideneo wirbiu tbe town woh tbo point (Pliminier's) Bontb of Oak Hill. The site of their villag« 
overlooks tho river, luarsbes, and bay on tbo south, and was protccttnl upon tli« tH^^tL by abigb riilge of slate. There niniaiua at that place 
a largo bank of sbi'll!} from ono to ten feet iu depth, .suppowMl to have been deposited there by tbew Indians. • • • Some of tho fields 
on the fiouth (tide of IMiie ])oint coumHt almost entirely ofsbellii brouf^bt thoro by the Iudiau.s, aud there are similar tracer of them on the 
opposite shore of lilatk point. 

SiiELL-iTEAPS OF OTHER LANDS.^-Shell-inounds, like that at Damariscotta, at various points along the shore 
of Massachusetts, and iu many other parts of the Atlantic coa.st of America, are found nearly all over the world. 
They all tell the same story of savage hfe, and usually of an extremely degraded state of society, and an intensely 
hard struggle for daily bread. It is a proof of no great sagacity to discover 'that uiollusks were gooti for footl. 
Many animals, and even binls, found that out long ago. They are present in greater or less profusion upon all 
coasts, and are more likely lo b<.' jvccessiblo than any other form of food, since they cannot get away, do not require 
to be cultivated, aud are cciuuUy plenty at all seiusous. Nevertheless, it is only within a very few years that these 
heaps of shells near the beach have attracted the attention of antiquarians, a.s storehouses of materials out of 
which Homethiug of the history of now ])rehistonc times might be reconstructed. Iixleed, their character has been 
mistaken altogether, until within the memory of men now living; for where they had been noticed at all they had 
at once been set down as "old beaches", left high and dry by the sea, and this in spite ol the fact that it was well 
known that just such structures were even now heing |»iled up by various tribes of 8a\age men in remote corners of 
the globe. For instance, Cayttain Cook and Cai>tain lirey 1)0111 reported, that on the northwest coast of Australia 
the natives, when they had any houses at all, dwelt in the tlimsiest of lints along the coa«t line, and that there were 
around them "vast heaps of shells, the fish of which we sujijiose had been tlieir food". Some of tliese mounds 
were described as covering half an ajre and being ten ieet thick. Down in New Zealand pr«H'i.sely llie same tiling 
was observed. Captain Cook reported a similar state of aftaii-s in Patagonia, while tho Indians of Alaska antl tho 
Eskimos of tireenland accumulated shells and bones in vast quantities round their doors, like their neighbors iu 
savagery on tbe eqiwtor and at tlie antijiodes. Fin:>lly, it dawned npou students of arclueohigy that the prehistiu-ic 
iuhabitants of Europe might have had similar habits, and, if so, masses of castaway shells would renntin to mark 
the site of their huts, and villages. Tliis led to an examination of the. '*ohl beaches", when it wiis quickly seen that 
they were the product of Intman agency — were, iti fact, the very remains the archieologist.s were seitrcliing after. 

The 'most famous and extensive of these mounds in Europe were those of Denmark. Tliey have ofteu beea 
described under tho natne of kjijkkennMidilings, fiom two words meaning "heaps of kitehen-refnse". 

Examination ha.s made it evitlent that these dei>osit-s were sc^itteied along the whole coast, following the ins and 
outs of the deeply-indented shore; but they never occur iidand, although the changes in elevation of tlie coast have 
iu some cases placed (considerable new laud betwixt them and the beach, just as, in other cases, the encroachment 
of the sea has destroyed them in pai't, or wholly submergetl them. It is in the northern half of Denmark, however, 
that the most exploration has taken place; and it sliowi^ conrhisively that iho people who built them evidently 
made their homes always on the shore, just out of reach of the tide, only now and then, perhaps, following the chase 
into the interior. 

These heaps are much like that of Damariscotta. Some are of large extent and thickness, and hillocky ; others 
of le«s size, but elongated ; a third sort in the shape of a ring, with a depression in tlie center, where we may 
8np|)ose the hut was built when last the i>lace was (^ccupied. Sir John Lubbock's description of one of the most 
pwductive of the hea|is, tliiit at !^Ieilgaard, in 1803, will give a good idea of the whole — 

In the miibUi! thin kjiikUunnn'jilding ha»ii (bicknoss of about tcu feet, from wliitb, however, it slopes nway in all ilirectionH; roHud the 
principal mmuid are sevoral Binaller onea of the same nat nr«. Over the Bholls a thin layer of mold has formed ilstdf, on wbieb tbe tTev« 
grow. A (jotHl section of sncb a kjokkeiunodiliug can liardly fail to strike willi uatnuisbnient any ono who m-ea it for the firHt time, and 
it ia dilticnlt t<> e(mvey in words an exact idea of the ajipcarance wbicb it present)*. The whole tbicknesa eonsi-sts of shells, oysters bt-ing 
at Meilgaaid by far the most tiumeroua, with here and there a few bones, and still tnoreraivly «t«no iuiplomonts or fiaginciits of pottery. 

The fitur species of sheila most abundant in the Danish mounds are: the oyster, (kirca cduUn, L.} the cockle, 
Caulium eduicj Ij. j the mussel, Mytilm ednlin^ L. ; and the periwinkle, JAitorina littoreaj L. 
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All of these mollusks are still used for fowl; besides tbem, various otUer sea- and land-Bbells occur in small 

qnantities. Sir John Lubbock points out tlmt the .shells of nearly all those niollusks average of far larger size 
than they are over known to attain oft' those coasts at the present day j while the oyster has entirely disappeared, 
and even in the Kattegat itself occurs only iu a few places. '* Some oysters were, however, still living at Iseltjortl 
at the beginning of this,century, and their destrnction cannot be altogether ascribed to the fishermen, as great 
nnmlici's of dead shells are still present; but iu this case it is attribut'cd to the abundance of startishes, which are 
very destroetive to oysters. On the whole, their disappearance, especially when taken in connection with the 
dwarf size of the other si)ecies, is evid^'iitly attributable in a great measure to the smaller proportion of salt in the 
water." The lack of saltness alluded to arisen* from the fact, that the elevation of the shores and bottom of the 
Kattegat has been so great as to admit only a little jL>f the tide, while an increased quantity of frt^sh water flows in. 

Besides these molhisk-shells, the rt^UKiins of llshes, qua<Irupeds, and birds are very numerous and highly 
interesting. Professor Steensti'up, who bits paid great attention to this matter, estimated that the mound at 
Eavelsc contained from ten to twelve bones in every cubic foot. 

Of the fishes, the most common are the herring, the dorse (a kind of cod), the dab (a kind of floiuider), and the 
eel. Among the Ixmes of birds there have been recognized skeletons of tlie caiiercailzie (a very large giouse), the 
wild swan, various ducks ancl geese, and of the gi*eat auk, Atca impennk, whose bones fill our American monnds 
also, and which has now become extinct. 

The manjnials are represented iu the mounds by the stag, the roe-deer, and the wild boar, for the most part — 
97 per cent., according to Professor Steenstrup. Biisides these, bones of the butlalo, dog. fox, wolf, marten, otter, 
jiorjKtise, seal, water vole, beaver, lynx, wild-cat, hedgehog, bear, and mouse. Such domestic animals as the ox, elk, 
reindeer, hare, sheep, and hog are absent. The dog was probably kept to be eaten ; or at least it is certain that he 
became an strtii-Ie of food on occasions. 

The bones, little and big, are all badly crushed and broken, and all in the same way, so that the i)art8 missing 
in one skeleton will exactly coincide with those in all the rest, if they coidd be got together. The long bones of the 
arms and legs, for example, are all split ojjcn in the manner best adapted for the extraction of the marrow, 
"wliich is iu itself satisfactory proof of the presence of man.'^ 

The i3int and stone implements dug up from these shell-heaps are very numerous, but show little skill. "A 
very few carefitlty formed weapons have been found," says Sir John Lubbo<'k, '♦but the implement^! generally are 
very rude. StnaH ]>ieces of very coarse pottery have also been discovercil, and many of the bones from the 
kjokkenniiiddings bear evident marks of a sharp itistriitnent: several of the pieces found by us were in this condition, 
and had been fa.shioned into rude pins." Sir John continues: 

"The kjiilikenmiiddings were not mere summer-quarters; the ancient fishermen resided on these spots for at 
least two-thirds, if not the whole, year. This we learn from an examination of the bones of the wild animals, as it 
is often possible to determine within very narrow limits the time of year at whicli they were kil!e<L For instance, 
the remains of the wWd swan, Cygnus municus, are very common, and this bird is only a winter visitor, leaving 
Danish coa^jts in March and returning in Jfoveuiber. It might naturally have been hoped that the remjuns of 
young birds would have supplied e\idenee as to the spring and early summer, but, unfortunately, as has already- 
been exi>lained, no such bones are to be found. It is therefore fortunate that among the mammalia two periodical 
phenomena occur, namely, the shedding and reproduction of stags' antlers, which, with slight variations according 
to age, have a fixed season; and, secondly, the l>irth and growth of the young. The.se and similar phenomena 
render it highly probable that the 'mound-builders' re.'iided on the Dani.sh coast all the year round, though I am 
disposed to think that, like the Fuegians, who lead even now a very similar life, tlie.y frequently moved from s|iot to 
spot. This appears to mes to be indicated not only by the condition of the deserted hearths, but by the ctdor of the 
flint flakes, etc.; for, while many of these retJiin tbe usual dull, bhiish-black color which is characteristic of newly- 
liroken flints, and which remains unaltered as long as they are surrounded by enrbonate of lime, others are 
whitened, as is usual with those which have been expo.sed for any length of time. Perhap.s, therefore, these were 
lying on the surface dunng some jH^riod of desertion, ami covered over only when the place was again inhabited. 

"Much as .still remains to be made out respecting the men of the Stone period, the facts already ascertained, like 
a few strokes by a clever draughtsman, supply us with the elementiii of an outline sketch. Carrying our imagination 
back into the past, we see before ns on the low shores of the Danish archipelago a race of small men, with heavy, 
overhanging brows, round heads, and faces probably much like those of the present Laplanders. As they must 
evidently have had some protection from the weather, it is most probable that they lived in tents made of skins. 
The total absence of metnl in the kjdkkenmiiddings indicates that they ha<l not yet any weapons excei>t those 
made of wood, stone, horn, and l>one. Their [»rini;ipal food must have consisted of shellflsh, but they were able to 
catch tish, and often varie<l their diet by gume caught in hunting. It is perhaps not uneharitabte to conclude that 
when their hunters were successful, the whole community gorged itself with food, as is tin; case with many savage 
races at the present time. It is evident that marrow was considered a great delicacy, for every single bone which 
contained any was split open in the manner best adapted to extract the precious morsel." 

^^'e have already seen that these monnd-builders were regular settlers and not mere summer-visitors, and, on 
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the whole, aeein to linve lived in vory imu-li tlie sarap inaiiner as tbe inhabitants of the Tierra del Fnego, who 
dwell on the coast, feed priucipally ou shelltish, and have the dog as theii* ouly domestic animal. A very jj^ooil 
account of tlieju is given in Darwin's .Journal, frofu which I extract, the following passages, wliich give us a vivid 
and probably correct idea of what might have been seen on the Danish shore long, long ago: 

Tbe iuhaliitant^ living chiefly upon tihelllish, are obligiul constautly to change their placo of reiiidouco^ but tboy rntnm at iotcrvala 
to thn sAino {cpot.i, ns ifl cvitlcnt from the pilti of old sheila, which ninHt often nmoiiut to some tons in weight. Thoec heape can Ue 
ditftiuguished at a long dihtauco by tbn brighl-gmrn <^<ilori>f curtain plants whiili invjiriably gniw on ihc^m. • • • Tho Km-gian wigwam 
row<uibk>« in size and diinpnsious a liay-cock. It nit'ii'Iy oinisists nf a fuw broken brancln« Htiick in tlnL- grmuKl, very imporfbctly thatchi'd 
on ono hide wilb a few tufta of gra^ and runhcs. The wliolo fttuiiot be so much as thtj work of ono hour, and it is only used for a Cavr 
days. • • • At a subtw^qucut pori<«l tlio Bi-agfo aucltorrd for a coiipliiof days under WollaHtijn ibiaud, wbitb in a Hhort way to thaitorth- 
ward. While going ou Hhoro wo pulled alongnido a canoe with six I^iugiann. These wcr« (he most abjuct and miserable creaturea 
1 anywhure behold. Ou the ea«t coast the nativua, a8 w« have seen, have guanaco cloaks, and on the west they possutw »(<al-HkinH. 
AniDDgHt tbe central tribes the tuen generally possess an otter-skin, or some suiall scrap about as large as a pocket-handkerchief, which. 
in bare./ safficient to cover their backs as low down as their loins. It is laced across the breast by strings, and, according aa the wind 
blows, it is shiftud from side to side. But the.-io Fuegians iu the canoe were quite naked, and oven ono full-grown woman watt absolutely 
*o. It was mniug heavily, and the fresh water, together with the spray, trickk'tl down her body. • • • These poor wretches were stunted 
iu their growth, their hideous faces bedaubed with white paint, their skins lllthy and git'BSj', their hair eutangle«l, their voices discordant., 
their gestures violent and without dignity. Viewing such men, one can hardly in.-ike one's self believe they are fellow-creatures and 
inliabitants of the same world. • • • At night five or six human Wings, n.akod and scarcely protected from the wind and rain of tbia 
tempestuous climate-, sleep on the wet grouud, coile^tl up like animals. Whenever it is low water they must rise to jiick shelltish from the 
rocks, and the women, winter and summer, either divo to collect sea-eggs or sit patiently iu their canoL<s, and, with a baited hair-lino, 
jerk out small llsh. If a seal is killed, or tbe floating carcass of u putrid whale discovered, it is a feast. Such luisjcrable food is assisted 
by a few la-*>teless berries and fungi. Nor are they exempt from fauiine, and, as a coasequcnco, canuibalisui is accompanied by parricide. 
Iu this latter respect, however, thn ailvantage appears to be nil on the side of the ancients, whom wo have no right t-o accuse of canniba1i.>«ni. 

If (he absence of cureal ivmaiiis jnsti/ipjj us, as it appenrs to do, iu concluding that (hey bad no knowledge of agriculture, they miiHt 
certainly have sometimes siitl'ered from periods of great scarcity, inilicalions of wbich may perhaps be seen iu the boues of the fox, wolf, 
an<l other earn! vora, which would hardly have been eaten from choice; ou the other band, they were blesMMliu the ignorance of spirituotia 
liquors, and saved thereby from what is at present the greatest scoui'ge of northcru Europe ^p. '2'M). 

5. TOE TIME AND CAUSES OF TDE EXTINCTION OF THE OYSTER IN THE GULF OF MAINE. 



Date and extent of tite extinction. — I attempted to show, in the last section, to how wide an extent 
the oyster grew north of Cape Cod, and how recent was its disappearance in many localities. It is worth while 
to inquire wh.at ha.s c^m.sed 1hi.s sudden ami widespread e.xtiitctit>u. At Mount Desert, at Bath, Maine, iu Casco 
bay, at Scarborough, New Llaiiipshirt\ and Salisbury, Ma-ssacliusetts, in the Parker and Kowh*y rivers, in tbo 
Charles, Mystic, ami Weymonth rivers, Mas.sachusetts, and everywhere on Cape Cod, the native oysters are wholly 
extinct. A few remain iu Oreat Bay, near Portsniontb, New Ilampshiro, and at Sheepscot, Maine. ro.s.sib1y, also, 
a few conld be searched ont at J)amari.scott4i and Wdltleet, but this is very doubtful. What has killed them iill f 
Beginning with those beds whose extinction was prehistoric, there are three theories, either of which is at the 
Bervice of the ivader, or he in ly, if he eliooses, combine tlieni. One is, that the Indians nse<l tliem np ; another, that 
the ]>o]luling of the wjiter, by the rcfn.se of mills and nianufacture.H, had its influence; the thinl, tiial the elevation 
of the coast, wliich geologists tell iis has been proceeding stea-dily for many centuries, brought abont conditions fatal 
to this fixed mollnsk, so far as the (ireeise locality of jtarticulaT ImhIs was concerned. In ticorge river, to begin at 
the extreme east, we are told that the death of the ctysters is very recent. They continued plenty up to 18.1(1, 
according to the account of old residents of the di.strict, who nre under the impression that their subsequent 
extinction was duo to the saAvdtist coming down from Inmberinills, and brought in by the eddyiug tide.* 

In regard to the decline of the great deposits above Damari.scotta there is niuch to excite curiosity. Aft«r all, 
there was only a limited area of this oystej-growth— at most a square mile of water suitable lor their habitation, 
and it is certain that they were sought for year after year by a large number of ^tersous. It would not be strange, 
therefore, if, unable to propagiite fast enough to supply the demand, they rtually became extinct. 1 believe that this 
calamity would not have been long delayed had the red men been left alone fia- a few decades longer. Indeed, it has 
been gravely doubted whether any oysters were iu existence in Salt bay when the locality was lirst discovered by- 
white men. The tradilTons are uncertain, but I think they give satisfactory evidence that the first settlers found 
at least a small nundier uf oysters here, and that their disapjiearancc is comp.'ifiitively recent, probably within tho 
present century. I am satisfied that the first white men found still alive here the remnants of the great oyster 
colony which the Indians had been f(»raging u]»on for many generations, i)erhaps, and had at last nearly exterminated. 

Possible effect.s of natuijal sediment upon tue DAJiAuiiiicoTTA beds.— The inlluence of the Indians 
Laving been considered, various other causes are assigned for the utter extinction of the oyster in this region. Dr, 



" It is convenient to mention the following fact?: In 1853 oysters were planted in Oyster river, near the George, but without Hncceag. 
In lSi;4 it is wild that a few living large ones wore taken there, and it ia probable that a few still exist. Ttie saw-mills have all ceased to 
run on these rivers, aud I see no gowl reason why the beds should not be restocked with success. The original locality was near the 
railway bridge. There are no shell-heaps here.— Letter from thf IJtn. E. K. tJfBrien. 
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R. V. Cbapiuan, of NewciisHe, Maine, who bas i>iiid iiuich intelligent attention to tbo matter, has constructed a 
theory in this wise: He points to the fact that the fivsh-water pond above the island and rocky falls at Daiuari-Hcotta 
mills is nUont i.d feet higher tluin the level of Salt bay. Tbi* tide iicvcr ^(h'H beyond these rapids. He believes 
that atone time the pon<l contiiined a far greater vohi me of water tlian now, and that it bad either no luitlet at 
all into Salt bay, or else a very small one; but that tlually the wei}?hftof the water broke throuj^h the barrier of 
rue'ic and {gravel at the falls, and niade for itself thi.s new ehaniiel oceanward. TIiIh breakage would of course 
burden tlie new ontrnshinj; eurrent witb an eui«-ui«ius amount of looseneil soil and broken rock, which would be 
swept onward until it settled iu thick sediment all over the bottom of Salt bay, and for a long time after the wat^er 
would be murky with clotuls ot nnid. Snch a catiistrophe would undoubtedly kill the most, if not all, of the 
luollusean Mfe iu sueh an iuttlosed body of sea-water as Salt bay is; and tlie oysters would survive it least of all. 
lint I am not eonvinct^d that there is evidence that any such a sudden, y:rand disiister ever occnrretl at that spot, 
or, if it ever did, I am of the opinion that it was anteeedent to the be;;iniiin^ of tlie shell-heaps. We are all more 
fond of etmjurinj; u]) some grand aitaelysju to ;u:ci>tuit for mysteries iu nature, than to accept an explanation 
coiunieenled by its simplicity. 

PoLLiTTioN OF JUE WATKU BY MiLf.s AND FACTouiES.— tliie of tbe tir.st aetjs of the new settlors was the 
erection of saw-nrills at the fulls, where they found a splen<li«l water jRnvtT. These mdls bej,'au at once to jiour 
great tjuantities of sawdust into the stream, which was earrieil out into Salt bay and the river below, where it was 
bandied back and Ibrth in the tireless tides until it saidc. Sawdust very soon becomes water-logge<l and goes down. 
At tbe same time woodmen were clearing the forests and draining the swamps, and farmers were breaking the turf. 
Eaeb of these ojterations tends to incix-ase the running olV of tbe rain and the carrying away of a far greater amouot 
of silt than under natural conditi<ms. The ()ysters thus found their tOear, salt home freshened by an uniwual iuQux 
of rani-water, the currents always roily, and Ihemselves gradually being smothereirin the sedimeut of sawdust and 
earth dejiusited everywhere, except, pejh:i|ts, in the deei)est and swillest parts of tbe channel. Thus an end was 
made of what, with care, might ntt doubt have been nurtuted intc) a most Ihnuisbiug oyster-colouy. 

At the northejistern extremity of Salt bay a little stream, known as Oyster creek, comes iu from toward the 
village of Nobleboro. The iiuMitb of tliis creek is out <if tbe way of tbe currents iVom the mills, and, in general, it 
is the jKirt of the bay least likely to sutler harm from sediment. The men who ti.sh for eels through the ice iu winter 
say that undcroeath the foot or so of thiek sawdust and unul that now covers the bottom, and has iierceptibly 
lessened tlie general dei>lli of the water within a hundred years, there is everywhere a layer of oyster-shells. 
Here in tbe creek, however, the.se are not covered u[), but nniy be seen lying, large and white, on the bottom, as the 
bridge is crossed. Moreover, men now living assert, that sixty or seventy years ago a few of the bivalves were still 
to be bad there, and tlnit dming the i)revions half century there were a great many in the bay. They believe that 
'later than that scattering individujds might have been found, and some men go so far as to say that iu the " quick- 
water" at the biuse of the falls a few oysters may even now be obtained. Thei'e are some sujiiKirtiug facts, and I 
do not think it unlikely. 

Tbe co\ering of the fomnerly gravelly or shelly bottom of the bay would not only smother existing nioltusks, 
but, in tbe c.a.se of our subject, would prove fatal in another way. The spawn of the oyster requires some clean, 
firnj support to which to attach itself. The .solt, wet matting of scdiniont would not do at all, and all the ova would 
drift out to .sea or become the food fur tlshes, and in either case produce nothing. 

No Icnigt'r than forty years ago, however, 1 am told, a dead spruce tree was dragged to the surface opjtosite the 
shell heaps, \\heiife it bad fallen, top foremost, into tbe stream. Tbe brandies wore clogged full of sawdust ; but 
clinging to tbe twigs were inimmerable yitung oysters that liad not had a chance to grow to any great size before 
jthey were elmked by the drifting sediment. Whence eauie the .spawn for this gnnvrh, if there were then no living 
Oysters iu Salt bay or vieiuityf It is ]>(issible some might be got, by careful search, in the Oyster creek corner yet. 

As lor the long, thick shells dredged up in the lower Penobscot river and in Portland harbor, indicating so 
extensivi- a habitancy there of these mollusks in aneieut times, jiossibly tbe death of man.v of tbeni ihites baek to 
I'ostplioccnc days. Oppose<l to this thought, uevertbeless, is the fact that sbell-bcaps upon the islands in Casco 
bay show that a few oysters, at any rate, still existed when Indians dwelt there. No one ha^ ventured on an 
explanation of their extinction, that I am aware of, except Mr. 0. B. Fuller, etirator of the Portland Society of 
Natnial History, who suggests that, by the bi-eaking away of the barrier represenicfl by tbe present chain of 
islands in the bay, the water of the outer fiea wiis let fully into what hivii previously been a sheltered basin This 
water was so very much salfer, as well as colder, than that to which the oysters had been accustomed, that they 
Were unable to survive the ebange. 

Climatic chakgks. — Profe&.sor A. E. Verrill, however, evidently considers a change in cUnialo the cause of the 
loss to the world's economy of these storehouses of food. In his luniicbrtiit^ of Vinei/ard iioiind, this writer reumrks 
that the occnien(;e of large ([uantities of oyster-shells benealh the harborinnd at Portland, associated with Vatus 
mcvcenariit, Perlen irntdiaun, Turboiiilia iHterrupta, iUid other .southern sjieeies, now extinct in that locality, ami the 
Oi-enrencf of the first two species in the ancient Indian shell-lieaps on some of the islands in Casc(» bav, though not 
now found living among the islands, indicates that the temperature of those watci's was higher at a former period 
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than at present. Tlie'se facts also poiut to the most satisfactory cxplaiialiou (jf tlie existence of numerous southern 
shells, associated with the oyster and Venus mcrcenaria in the sontheni i>art of the gulf of St. Lawi*euce, though 
not now found in the intermediate waters along the coast of Maine nor in tlie bay of Fundy. 

The«e remarks, it will bo observed, apply to the whole coiust, and are hijjhly suggestive. In their hght it i» 
useless to siHiculate upon the few remaining localities until Welltleet, t n the cai»e, is reached. 

Extinction of tue Wellfleet beds. — In Welltleot harbor, as has already been shown, oysters were native 
and widespread at the time of the discovery of the country by Europeans. The settlers began at once to make 
Qse of them, and continued to do so as long as they lasted. Here we ought to know something detluitely about 
their extinciion, but all the information is scattered and inexact. 

Wellfleet was anciently known as Billingsgate, at least that part of it on the western side, ou account of the 
abundance of the fish there, and this name became an oyster-brand during the last century. In the Massachusetts 
Uvstorivol Collections, iii, is preserved a toi^ograpliical diVicriiition of Welltlett, by Levi Whitman, dated 1793, iu 
which is given considerable in lormation upon our subject. Mr, Wbituiaii asserts his opinion that '*no part of the 
world has better oystera than the harbor of Wellfleet. Time was when they were to be found iu the greatest plenty, 
but iu 177j a mortaUty from an uukuown cause carried off the most of them. Since that time Billingsgate oysters 
have been scarce, and the greater i)art that ai*e carried to maiket aie tirst imported and laid in our harbor, where_ 
they obtain the proper relish of Billingsgate". 

Forty years later Gould wrote, iu his Invertebrates of Masaachmetts: 

They say tb»t Wellflwt, whoro the southern oysters are planted for Ikistim (ise, waa originiiUy called BilliDgsgate, on acconnt of tlie 
abundikiKM) iii liuh, and especially oj-stcrs, found there; that they coutinuud to be abiuidaut until about Ibe year 1780, when fmm tome 
caiiso they all died; and, to this day, iiiimenso beds are shown there of tibclls of native oysters which perished at that time. They aajr 
that before that time no such thing was thought of as bringing oyst^irs from the south. 

The Wellfleet oystcrman, whom Thoreau talked so long with ou his visit to the cajje in 1849, and the charming 
report of wliose conversation is given us iu that pleasant author's Vapt Cod, placed the date of the disappearance 
of tht» oyster there as 1770. "Various causes are assiguetl for this, such as the ground frost, the carcasses of 
blackflsh left to rot iu the barbor, and the like, but the must coninion account of the matter is, and I find that a 
similar superstition with regard to the disappearance of fishes exists abuost everywhere, that when Wellfleet began 
to quarrel with the ueighb<iring towns about the right to gather them, yellow sjiecks appeared iu them, and 
Providence caused them to disitppear." 

Nowa<lays, the citizens of the village repeat these traditions — all but the one about Providence — I did not hear 
that — and hazard no new theory. It is perhaps most truthful of all to say, that excessive raking nearly depopulated 
the beds, and that the blowing iu of sand from the stripped hills, and tlie iiolltiting of the tide-water by the ofllal 
of the fishing- vessels that throng the bay, destroyed the growth of the young. No doubt rotting carcasses of 
schools of bhicktish left on the beach (as has hajipeued many a time) and the subtle anchor-frost helped — "that is, 
a degree of cold so great as to cover the liottom with a coating of ice, and thereby to cut oft' the oysters from all 
access to air and nourishment." It is very probable, nevertheless, that umny native oysters are Ktill living in 
Wellfleet bay, peri>etuatiug the old stock. 

Wymak on the extinction of food-mollusks in Flokida and elsewhere. — rfind some exceedingly 
pertinent remarks on this subject in Dr. Jeffries Wymau's report on the shell-heaps of Floritla. They are as follows: 

It beeuiH incri^dible to one who searchiM the waters of the 8t. John's and it« lakes at the prest^nt tiuir-, that (be ino small species of 
shells above mentioned could ba%'e been obtained in stiob vast quautitiea as are bron;fht to^jetluT in these monuds, unless at the times of 
their fonnatioti Jlie (<hellh csiHted niore iibitudaiitiy than uo\t, or the eolli-otioii of tbeia extended IbrougU very long p«riiKla of lime. When 
it itt borne in luiiid that the shell-heaps atlbrd the only suitable suiface for dwellings, being most cuniiiiouly buitl iu swamps, or on lauds 
liable lo be annually overflowed by the rise of the river, tbey appear to hv uecisaariSy tlin rt-Hult of llie Inbors of a few living on a 
limited area at any one liuje. Al the prcwnit, it would bo u very diflienlt ni:itter to briug together in a single day enough of these shelts 
for the dully meals of an ordinary family. That they inrmerly existed in lurger nundiers than now, is by no means improbable. It is welt 
known, with reg.ard to both animals and plants, that after llourishing for eonsiderablo periods In given areas, they at length yield iu their 
atmggles for cxistenee against changed eonilitious. The oysters of which the gigantic shell-heaps <ui ihu Dauinriscotta river iu Maine 
are built were, without doubt, obtained from the ailjoining waters, but to-day tbey are well-nigh extinet.^iid the siime is in a measure 
true of some of the deposits on Cape Cod, as at Cotrut Port. Annlogoim chan;[;e8 have been oliRcrvefl by Envojiean sirehjeologists. Tbo 
oyster-banks near the tuimtli of the Hallic, from wbieh many of the aneient shell-heaps of Denmark wt-re formed, have diaappeansl, ptirtly 
through inereuslug Cn'shnesa of the water, and luirlly tliront;h the ravages of the atarlish. The last of tlieui have disappeared from th« 
Iseigunl during a eentnry, so that none are found further south than the miribern eud of the i.slaud of Seeland, and in large quantitiee 
only on the moi'e northern shoi\-s of the Kattegat. Tho water chestnut, Trapet tiatam^ onc-o very abuudant iu ftome of the Swias lakes 
daring the age of the lako-dwi-llers, has now beeouu> extinct in those regions. — SmUhnonian Ittport, iatJ5,p. Stifi. 

As the oysters of the ancient period were very much larger than those now found on the coast of Maine, it ia 
also the ease that the shells from the mounds of the St. John's surpass in size, though to a leas marked degree, 
those of the actual period. 
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6. HISTORY OF THE NATURAL OYSTER-BEDS IN THE GULF OF MAINE, SINCE THE SETTLEMENT 

OF THE COAST BY EUROPEANS. 

Testimony of Champlain, Poitrinoouet, and Winslow, 1605-1620.— Beyond the most general allnsion, 
the very earliest mention of oysters in tliese waters occurs id .000. The second voyage of exploration along onr 
coaBt found an uiicborago in Massachusetts bay. " Theif wi'iu many very good oysters here," he relates, " which 
we had not seen before, and we naiufd the place Port aux Huiiitres.'' Mr. Shifter, a commentator upon the history 
nf these voyages, says " it is plain tluit this ])ort, which tht-y named Oyster Harbor, was either that of Wellfleet or 
Barnstable. The ft^ruier, it will l>e remembered, CliatiiplaTii. witli De Monts, entered the preceding year, 1H0.>, and 
named it, or the river that flows into it, St. Suzanua du Cap liiauc. • • • It is obnous that Champlaiu could not 
liavo entered this harbor the second time without recognizing it. • • • We may conclude, therefore, I bat the 
port iu qnestiou was not Wellfleet, but Barnstable. This conclasion is sustaiiied by the conditions meutioiied in 
the text." 

Id another edition of Charuplain's map (1032) the ''Riviere anx Escailles" is drawn emptying into the same part 
of the bay which Ogilby, in his ma[> of this part of America, published in 1070, calls " Port aux Huistres". This natue 
survived, indeed, (o a much later tjtiie. In Kees's Cyclopaedia ( IHll)), '* Oyster bay " is given as " a harbour for small 
vessels iu the southwest limits of Barnstable, Massachusetts. It derives it« uame from its excellent oysters". 

Champlatu (second voyage, 1000,) also relates that he found oyster-beds in Chatham harlior, on the south side 
of Cape Cod, and makes the following general statemetjt : ''All the harbors, bays, and coasts from ChoUacoet 
[Portland, Maine] are filled with every variety of fish. • • • There are also many shellfish of various sort-, 
principally oysters." In this e^ise, too, Rees preserves the recollection so long, that I wonder it has ever been lost, 
for IU his Cycloi)a;dia he mentions an " Oyster Island Harbour on the coast of Massachusetts, which, from it« 
latitude (lat. 41° 3.3', long, 70° 24'), must have been iu the neighborhood of Chatham". 

These records by Champlaiu and I'oitriucourt embrace the earliest notice that I can find of oysters on the 
uortheru coast, but c^ireful searching through all the early narratives of explotatiou and settlement around 
Massachusetts bay, produces much additional testimony. For instance, in 1621, in a letter from Plymouth, 
preserved in MuurVn Relation^ Edward Winslow writes to an English friend: "Oyfters we have none near, but we 
can have them brought by the Indians when we will." This shows they were not far away. Two years later we 
read the sad report that '*oue in geathering fhelltifh wa.s fo )veake as he fiucke faft iu y* mudd, and was found 
dead iu y*" place. At last moft of them [Weftou's peojilu in MalTachufetts bay] left their dwellings & fcattered 
up & downe in y* woods, «Sk by y" water fide, wher they could liud ground nuts & dames, hear and ther ten".* 

UiGGixsox, Wood, and Josselyn, 103(^H038. — in 103U Iligginson, in his New EnglamCH PlaHtaiion, gives 
"musklcsand oysters" as a part of the great wealth of the waters beside which the Pilgrims had jdaced their 
citlonyj and seven years afterward Thouia.s Morton added his witness: "There are great store of Oysters in the 
entrances of all Rivers; they are not round as those of England, but excellent fat, and all good. I have seene an 
Oyster banke a mile at length.^t 

In 1034 William Wood, in his New Englan^s Pro*pect^ speaks of "a great oyster bank" in Charles river, and 
another in the ''Misticke", each of which obstrutiled the navigation of its river. Ships of small burden, he says, 
were able to go up as far as Watertown and Newton, "but the Oyster baukes doe barre out the bigger Ships." In 
reference to the Mystic, and the large amount of ship building upon it, Wood says, "Ships without either Ballast 
or loading, may floale downe this River; otherwise the Oyster-bauke would hinder them which crosseth the 
Channell." 

"The Oysters," atlds Wood, "be great ones in form of a Shoe home; some be a foot long; these breed on certain 
banks that are ban'every spring tide. This fish without shell is so big, that it must admit of a division before you 
can well get it into your mouth." 

This bank apiHiars to have been a very well-known and prominent feature in those ilays, though no jiopnlar 
tradition of it remains. F«>r example, Winthrop's History of New EngUmdy edited by the Rev. John Savage, p. 
100, contains under date of August 0, 1033, the following statement: "Two men servants to one Mood ye, of 
Roxbury, returning in a boat from the windmill, struck ujion the oyster-bank. They went out to gather oysters, 
and, not making fast their boat, when the Hood came, it floated away, and they were both drowned, although they 
might have waded out on either side; but it was an evident judgment of God upon them, for they were wicked 
persons." 

In Hubbard's General History of New England, written in 1033, is another account of the same incident, or 
accident, as one of 8e\"iBral instances where the visible wmth of Jehovah, apparently so manifest to the Puritan, 
had instantly followed tiivnsgressioo. 1 quote the passage: 

Tlie like jadgmtMit haMi two lowd pcreous that lived in service with one of Roxhury, who, rnwiug in a boat from tlit« wiiidniill hill 
in Boston. «iruck upon an o,vstt<r-l>unk nonr the rhanncl, and going out of Mu-ir boat befort- they ba<l fastened her, to g<;t oystore. the lido 
cauiB iu before tboy w«Te aware, uuil lloated away tlie boat ; nut], tii(<y not being acquainted witb Iho channel, were both • ho 

bank, tboiigb tbuy might at first safely have waded tlu-ough to the shore. 



• Bradford's Bi$tortf of Plymouth Plantation, in CoU. Masa. Hiat. goc.. vol, iii, 4th wc, p. 130. 
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There are otLer references to this luutU'r. John Josselyu, CltMit.^ in his Acctiunt of Tiro Voyages to New England^ 
printed in 1(>38, describes Boston au<l its euvii'ons. Clijulcs river is portrayed with minuten«*ss, and the expansion 
above the ''Narrows", now known as the Dack bay, is imlicated. "Toward (lie ><(iiitliw('st," he writes, "in the 
uiidiUoof the bay, is agreat oyster-bank, toward the injrtliwf.st is a ci*ekj niioii \\\v sIkho is situated the villag^e of 
Medford j it is a mile and a half from Charlestown." • 

This is iiiixi'd, and throws sujaU Hf,'ht H[n)ii thii inei-iso ]»ositiori of either of these banks, which must have lM*eu 
of considerable itiiportanco to Bostoniaiis at that time, and pdrtieularly to the poor. This ajtpears from th« 
foregoiu^^ and from a paragraph in a very interosting ti"a*rt preserved in the Geneva library, written by ao 
uukuowij Fi-eneh refugee who visited Massaehiisi'tts in 10S7; deseritting the prospejity of Boston, the author says: 
"This town carries on a great trade with the islands of Viiierica and wiHi .Spain. The^ carry to tlie islands tioiir, 
saU-beef, salt- pork, cod, staves, salt-salmon, salt-mackerel, onions, and oysters salted in barrels, great quantities of 
which are tiiken here." 

Location ov the Chables eivek beds. — It is a less easy titsk than it would at first appear to determine 
the location of these ancient beds of oysters. For that in tlie Mystic river I have no data sufficient to guide me 
with any exactness; any one may guess within a udle of it. There is better information in regard to the Churlos 
river beds. 

The "lewd persons" who lost their careless lives were retursiiiig from the windmill. This, it is known, stood 
upon oue of the hills in the common — possibly that which uow upholds the soldiers' monument. The tides at that 
time washed the shore of the higher ]Kirts of the common, along where Charles street now j>asses, and boats could 
doubtless come almost up to the foot of the mill with their loads of grist, lieturuing out through the bay, they 
wotdd pass close by any oyster-banks that lay otf Cambridge jjort. 

Through the discussion of a paper whi<'.h 1 had the honor to read before the Boston Society of Natural 
History, in September, l.S7!>, upon i^lassachusetts oysters, vftouie new facts of interest were brought to light bearing 
niMjii the point now initler consitleration. Trof. F. W. Putnam n marked that when, twenty years ago, the gi-ound 
was l)eing broken at (he coruer of Berkeley and Boylston street-s, for the toandations of the buihiiug devoted to 
this very society, in whir.h we w^ere then sitting, many immense ^lyster-shells in good condition were struck at a 
<lepth of several feet. Tins part of Boston is all "made ground", extending over former tide-flats in the "Back 
bay" of Charles river. It is possible that these aged buried oysters grew on the anciently noted bed, the site of 
wbiiih tlu-refonj is now appropriati'ly indicated by (he Natural History Koouis and the noble Institute of 
'J'cchuok)gy. 

Pl^'HOUTH AA'D Newbdby, 100()-17(M). — Meanwhile PlymoutL had pulled her people out of where they bad 
**stucke fast in y" mudd'', and discovered that her uioUusktiKheries were valuable, as the following quotation from 
the i-ecords evince : 

" Att thp genenill coiiH b*'lil att Plymontb the fourth of Jnnc, IGCA — 

It j» ou.'K'ted liy tbo Coni1 ilmt tivi> Hhilliii^.H sballieo jiajn-d to the Couiitrey vpon every burrell of Oysters tbat is carrycd out of 
Iho Guuv'iaoul, ami tliat the Couutrey beo not dtframiwl, lirt* shall vnU'V tlicin wiili ilioTowuo Clarke l>€foro ht'O c'an'y tlii-m oway, or else 
to forfi-tt twi^iity HlnilHiij^s ^ biirrt!ll uii any cairyi'd aw.iy not. ('nt<neil.'' * 

"Att llii^ 2cond gessiou (if Iho Gcuenill Court held iitt liyunnitb, for tin- JMrisiHctioii of New Plynioiith, \hv sfavcnili of Jnly, 1680 — 

This Court doth order that all such jib are not of our t«ltonit' \w hwrby [irohibifed of fetching oynterB from Tiiiiiiton Kiver with 
1)oati*H or nny other vessellw; and incase any snob .-"hiill ^psiat cm in 8«w dueing nfter iTarniii}; given to the pontrary, this Court doth onler 
John Flatbway, of Taunton, and doe heerby iiniiower biui to niak* stMziiro of snch boates and vetwells for Iho collonie's V80."t 

Moving a little farther eastward, I (iud that the oysters in Parker and RoMley rivers were valuable to the 
settlers in that region. In his IIi»U>ry of Neicbitry, Mr. Joshua Cutlin remarks: 

Certain it i.«i tbat vast <inanlitifN of lime of the best quality were annuiilly made in Xowbnry for nearly a eejjtiiry, for export as weil 
as for home use. Prior lo thin liun- liim> was man iifac lured from oyster- and elam-sbells. Lewis, in Kin Minnie and Awnrafc Historj* of 
Lynne, irifomia us, under Ihc year UiSKi, Ibfit immense nnmlierg of RreAt elanis were thrown u[h>u Ibe beaehen by atormx. The people were 
permitted by a vote of Iho town to dijj and (jathi-r a-t many as* they wished for (ln')r own use, but no more, and no person was allowed to 
carry any oitl of town, on a penalty of tweaiy .sliillingH. The mIicHh were gathered in eart-loadi* on Ibo beaeh and mannfaetitred into 
limo. 

New Hampshike and Maixk.— Still farther on, Durham river, Brainford county, New Hampshire, was known, 
as early as IGttT, as "Oyster river", just us its neighbor was called "Lamprey river", because of the inoUusks in the 
one and (he "eals" in the other. The "Great Bay" into which the Durham river (lowed was full of oysters, and 
tradition has it that no more tlian a century ago vessels used to come there and be loaded with these oysters, while 
previously the neighborhood had always been able to obtain all Ihey wished with little trouble. 

In Scarborough and Casco bay.*, and along Mount Desert, I am inclined to believe that oysters were extinct 
before the occnpatiou of that region by wliite nu-n. But I think, that if it is true that (Jeorge river is the stream 
ascended by \\'ey mouth during the lirst decade of the seventeenth century, he uudoubtedly subsisted his crew, 
while there, upon the oysters, though he does no more than mention " muscles ", without distinction of kind. 

This George river is the most eastern point at which I have been able to discover any trace of oysters in tlie 



'J'lymoutk Colony Jiecorda, vol. xl, 1623-1G82, Laws, p. 132. 
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Cniled States. It w an uiHigiiificant stream, tbat flows down to the sea at Thomaston. The mouth of the stream, 
as is tlje cjise always aloujj that deeply indented coast, is in the form of a deep estuary, and furuis a good haibon 
At a point about til'teen miles inland^measnred along the river, the Knox iUid Lincoln railway crosses. Just above 
the bridge a tritlitig stream kimwii as Oyster river comes in, and the (ronfliicnce of the two streams is in a broad, 
shallow expansion, about marking the head of the tide. It was just at this p<»it)t that the first-comers to this region 
found an abundance of oysters within a restricte<l space. Oyster river, a little stream that "makes in" between 
Thomaston ami Warren, was the principal point. Arr.cH-dittg to flu> tlon. E. K. O'Brien, of Thomaston, tradition 
asserts that sloops used to go there to load oystei'M for the nLMf:?hbonng colonics. They were abundant, also, on the 
main (Jleorgc river, by Edward O'Brien's shij) yard, in Wiirrm. These old oysters are reputed to ha%'o been of 
huge size, a rejiort borne out by the remains of shells whieh now exist. Similarly, 1 believe, the first settlers found 
at lejist a few oysters at Damariscotta, though history is silent an«l tradition is uncertain. It is positively known, 
however, that the ancient Shee]»scot setllemeut found in its oyster-beds a source of constant profit, both by 
consumption and sale, und they are not altogether exhausted from that river yet, in spite of sawdust and chips. 

Lost oyster looai,itu3S along the gulf of Maink. — It is probable that there were many other localities, 
now forgotten, where the oyster existed along the gulf of Maine at the beginning of the seventeenth century, 
besides those I have indiciited, namely, Welllieet, Barnstable, Weymouth, Boston, Ipswich, i>'ewbury, Portsmouth, 
Sheepscot, Damariscotta, and George rivers. Nor raast it be forgotten that this catalogue does not embrace the 
prolifii: rtcld bordi'Htig Buzzard's bay, whence the cokmies were constantly supplied overland. Add to this plenitude 
of oysters the inexhaustible abundance of several species of '•clams''', so called, scallops, lobsters, and so forth, and 
it is no wonder that the shellfish are constantly alluded to in the narratives of the early struggles of the Pilgriuis 
against starvation, as a blessed source of food; for it may well be supposed that without them they would hardly 
have survived the rigors of those dreadful fii-st vviiiters. Even then- (piality found a champion, who thought them 
first rate. Josselyn informed his readers that the Indians led much on lobsters, and adds: 

Some ihry rust, and some thvy «lry aa th<\y iln Lampres and Oytttfru, wliicli are delicate Itrt'itkfast meat so ordered; tlu* Ognter* are 
long shell'd. I^Bve had of tbvm nini' iticlies loug from thejoynt to tlie toe, coutainiug »u O.i/Wtr liho those the Laliues called 2'rii/<u'iMin, 
that were to bo cut into three piccea before thi<y could get them into their months, very fat &. Hwout. 

In the face of this testimony, briefly indicated, it is curious that it should ever have been denied that the 
oyster was indigenous in Massachusetts bay, aa has been done more than once, and still more strange tbat so well 
iufoniKHl a naturalist as A. A. Gould should not have felt strong enough to atfirtn it. In Btnney's edition of bis 
Invertebrates of Mmsachmetts it is stated: 

ll is fil.so 11 i]ui'tilion on which thore art) vniloii^ opinions, whether the oyAtur was indigeuous in MasaachuitcttN bay, or whether all 
Avliicli ^Tow ill tho various oystcr-bfsla owe thnir (larvntagK to inh-ibitanta of Ihu Dataware, Cbesapi'ak*^, and Oy8t«r bay, etc. That 
they now [18i>(>] grow Hpoutaueouidy, and, for angbt wt'. can learn, always) havo grown ho, on the south Hhore, there is no reason to doubt; 
and tbat they are occasionally found of patriarchal appearance in all parts of our bay is certainly true. But the question is, whether 
these places are their natural haoitat, or whetbf-r they have been accidentnlly dropjied where they were found. Many incline to this 
latter opinion, e»pccially the younger oyi«ieruien and Bouie scientific gentlemen; but the old settlers of Cope Cod are of a different 
opinion. 

Mr. Gould would not have allowed this non cumuiittal, and cunsetpicnt doubt as to his own belief, had ho 
consulted history. Indeed, we may fairly give him the creiiit of believing better thtju he wrote, for in his first 
edition (1.S4U he records that "old men relate that they were accustomed to go up Mystic river and Charles river, 
and gather oysters of great size, before it was the custom to bring them from New York. And even now individuals 
of enormous size are occasionally brought from both these places, and probably might be found, by special search, 
at any time". 



7. OYSTER-CULTURE IN TUE GULF OF MAINE. 

Barly attempts at oyster cTT^Tm I?. — r have ventured elsewhere to suggest tliat the oyster-beds in the 
Sheepscot timl tieorge rivers may have been planted there by the Indians, who carried over from Damariscotta, 
by paths yet traceable, a (juautity of fidl-gtowii oysters, and placed them in those streams, in order to keep them 
alive conveniently near home. If this supimsition is correct, it Is probably the earliest instance of oyst^^r-culture 
in North AnuHica. Nevertlu'lcss, <iyster-cultnre pro]»er — that is, the propagation of oysters in permanent beds, 
which annually increasi^ by their native spawn — remains almost unknown in the ^If of Maine, and uniformly 
nnNuccesaful, except at one iwint. This is not wholly inattention to the matter, but the hick of suitable conditions 
for successful growth. 

lei u letter IVotu General Benjamin Lincoln, of Hingham, Massachusetts, to the Rev. Mr. Belknap, author of the 
Hiafory of Nac Hainpskire, dated December 12, 1791, it is remarked: 

\Vv li.-ivo iin<l<iiiltU-dly bcrn eriniininlly iiiiitlcutive to the pro|iagati(in i>f the oystinr in difl'ereiH partn of our ithorea; we can pn^bably 
(111 iiiir cbaiiiieirt with these slicllliisli with iiiucli more ease than we laii till our pastures with berdw unci tiocks. 

Uad (reneral Lincoln studied the c^ase more deeply^ he might have had to change his opinion of the ♦'great 
eaae". More than half a century before — indeed, in the year 1711 — "a plan for forming an oyster-bed in Plymouth 
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harbor was projected by a company of thirty-one persons, whose names are on record. Oysters were procured and 
deposited in a certain pincc, deemed the most eligible, with the hope tliat they might tbns be propagated; bat it 
was ascertained by the experiment that the flats are left dry too long for their habit, which requires that fbey l>6 
covered at all times by water".* 

Obstaclkb to successful OT8TEE-OULTDRE IN THK GULF OP MAINE. — This coast is a precipitous and rocky 
one, affording few suitable points for oyster-culture; most of these were o(;cupie<l by the native l)ed», which have 
succumbetl. Other localities have beeu rendered unfit for oyster-life, by the pollution of the water, through varions 
agencies of civilization. I'he climate, also, api>earH to be t*>o severe for any but native breeds. Virginia oysters 
have frequently l>een left tbrough the winter in deep water, but have very rarely lived ; and, if they did so, would 
spawn at so late a day that the autumn chill proves fatal to the young. I huve heard of a bag-full of oysti*rs, 
supposed to be from Virginia, surviving for several years in Sheepscot river, but the case is hanlly authentic All 
attempts at the cultivation and propagation of Virginia or Now York oysters have, therefore, been abandoned a« 
entirely futile on the Maine coast nr in Massachusetts bay, except at Welltleet. The severity of the winters, tbe 
violence of the tempests, the scarcity of good bottom, and the abundance of starfishes and other enemies, make 
planting unprofitable, if not impossible. 

ExPERiMKNTS AT Salem AND Wellflee*. — As an instance of the data uiKin which I found my fionclusion, 
I give the following information, funiisbed by the Messrs. Newcorab, oyster-merchants in Salem, Massachusetts. 

In regard to the advisability of planting oysters in tbe vicinity of that town, Mr. Newcomb had little 
encouragement to otter. Some that had been brought from Fire island l>y his lather, many years ago, and were put 
down in the harbor channel, were found some years later to have livi'4l and to have grown very large and good. 
Tbe present firm put 1,000 bushels in water tive feet deep, at low-tide, in Bass river, one season, but every one of 
them died during the winter. There is no very good ground for jdanting anywhere in that harbor. 

At Welllieet, Oai)e Cod, however, somt^thing is being done, with gno<l prospects. In years past it frequently 
happened that the oysters beddeil at Wclldi-et would spawn and young ones attach themselves to stones, and to 
the wharfs and bridge piers, in myriads. Most of these would be left expose<l at low-tide, and conseqtientty were 
killed by the first Irosty day. A large numb^, however, survived every winter, scattered here and there in 
submarine and protected situations. This induced the experiment of trying to preseno some throughout the year, 
and causing them to perpetuate themselves. This faile<l as far as Virginia seed was concerned, but the Taunton 
river or "Somerset" swd, iricd by Mr. H. R. Iliggins (tht« pioneer in this work) in ].S78, lived and throve. In 1879, 
having sprinkled a i>ortion of the bottom of the bay with clean shells to catch any stray s])awn, he deposited a 
quantity more of this hardy st-ed, and in 1S80 will add largely to his stock, which, as yet, has suffered no serious 
harm. He has been followed in his enteri»ri8e by several other gentlemen in Boston and Wullfleet, and the 
business bids fnir to be an entire success. 

The planting grounds are off Great island, where there is fi-ora three to six feet of water over tbe beds at low 
tide. The bottom is hard san<l, with a thin layer of mud over it, the kind of bottom most highly esteemed. The 
enemies of the oyster are few, and the currents so arranged as to make a large catch of spiiwn |)robable. The 
water is very salt, the growth of the moUusk rapid, and the result a bivalve of high quality. The great drawback 
is the winter, and this is not greatly feared. Tbe harbor freezes entirely over, but the oysters »rv planted in a 
depth of water so great as to be out of reach of the ice. However, even if the ice rests upon (ht^m, ]>rovided they 
lie flat, it will only crowd them into the sand, and will not kill them under ordiuarj' ciixMiuistances, but if it is 
shifted about by wind or tide when upon the beds, it will tear thera to pieces. There is not much chance of extensive 
damage in this way. What will prove fatal to all of them, however, is "anchor frost", if it occurs untler the beds. 
But the chances are that this uiii not happen for several winter.*? together. 

. One of the gentlemen engaged gave me tbe following figures as an estimate of probable investment and returns, 
but it was considered by other shipjiers too sanguine a view. Tbe cost of planting .500 bushels ot seed from Somerset 
would be $lioO. He calcniatcd that they would at least bo doubled in number at the end of the ensuing year, 
making 1,000 bushels, and that by the next spring (allowing oO(> J'or loss by accidents and death) there would be 
1,500 bushels on the bt-d. There would now be 1,000 bushels of these ready to take up, at a cost of 20 cents or so 
a bushel. These would sell for at least $1 a bushel, leaving 80 cents profit. Thus — 

Cost of orijjinal bed, 500 Inishels $350 

Took up in two years, I/KIO bnshelSj at 'iO cents ccwt 80O 

4C0 
Received fnr 1,000 hnRhels 1,000 

Profit nccniing in two j-eors , 850 

This doubling of the investment in two years is not unreasonable, in my opinion, besides having a good growing 
bed left over; but requires a continuance of good weather and otiier fortunate circumstances, and takes no account 
of the numerous i>etty expenses occurring, from time to time, in the care of the beds. 

Suitable localities fob oyster-cultuee north or Cape Cod. — I have been asked in particular as 

"Thacber'a BiBtarg of Plfjmoiith, p. 170. 
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to the probability of success in restocking the former baunts of the oyster in the rivers of Maine, and esiieeially 
at Damariscotta. I learn that occasionally oysters, of what origin I do not know, have by accident been dropped 
into the tide-water below the btidge, in Dfttnariscotta, and havt> afterwyrd been fished ont grown to ii large .size. 
The rea<lex will rcHiember, that, about forty yciirs ago, a great quantity of young oysters were fountl c(>llected in 
the branches of ft tree whi<rh had tumbled over into the river near the lower end of Salt bay. Thciso facts go to 
Mhow thatf5ome kinds of oysters will live and spawn there yet; whether anything but native a*'CHl would, or not, is 
doubtful. Furthermore, the site of the former beds is now so covereil with luud and sawdust and eel-grass, that 
mnch of the space is rendered unsuitable, while the clearer bottom of Oyster creek is liable to be drained so dry 
by some of the ebbtides in winter, as to allow the ice to rest fairly upon the Ixittom, which would probab'y be fatal 
in that climate. Hereafter no sawdust will be thrown into the river and bay, if the law is enforced tm it might 
lie, but nothing can prevent the Kjiling of the water by a heavy rain. On the whole, I fear only a very limited 
cultivation of oysters is possible in that locality, even if a successful beginning could be made. 

The same disoml remarks will apply to George and Sheepscot rivers. In the former stream I am informed that 
an attempt at planting was made a few years ago, but failed. In Sheepscot river nothing has been tried, but it is 
hinted that, even if other conditions were favorable, every seed oyster would be secretly transferred from river- bottom 
to frying pan before time had iK'cn given to begin to spawn. Police meavsures would prevent this, however. 

At Portland, Mr. C. B. Fuller thinks the only suitable situation to attempt the cultivation of oysters, in that 
region, is in the moutli of the Presurap.scjot, where the water is shallow, warm, and p^m})fl,ratively fresh; but he 
doubts the ability of southern oysters to survive the winter. However, it is intended by one of the dealers to try 
the experiment with seed oysters from Prince Edwanl island. 

In the Grsat bay, Ix^hind Portsmouth, New Hampsliire, beds of native, living oysters still flourish, and by 
judicious transplanting of these a large additional yield might be accomplished. There is much suitable ground^ 
I judge. It is likely that the present inferior quality of these oysters might be greatly improved by cultivation. 
It is very probable, also, that Somerset or Welllleet seed would exist iLroiigh a winter, become acclimated, and 
prosper in this well-sheltered and tirm-bottomed inlet. I wonder that some one has not yet made the experiment. 

Unless it be Mystic river or Barnstable harbor, I know of no other likely place for oyster cultivation on the 
northern side of Capo Cod. "Where roclss, raud, or ice are not ob.stacles, starfishes and other enemies are likely to 
annoy, or proper protection of the bedji to be imjiracticable. 



8. HISTORY AND PRESENT CONDITION OF THE OYSTER-TRADE, AT WELLFLEET AND 

VICINITY. 

Early oyster-oultuke: History. — Realizing that their natural resources in oysters had disappeared, and 
that any attempt to preserve the beds by a system of propagation was unsuccessful, the people of the coast of 
Massachusetts bay turned their attention many years ago to replacing their oysters by imiwrtatious from more 
favored regions, which should be kept in good ctindition during the warmer half of the year, by being laid down in 
the shore water, and so held in readiness for the autumn-trade. This operation was called " planting", but it is a 
misuse of the word, and the other jiopular phrases, *' laying down" or *' bedding", express the fact more truthfully. 
It is not oyster-culture at all, but only a device of trade to get fresh oysters and increase their size and flavor, which 
adds i)roiH>rtionate profit in selling. It is neither intended or desired that they shall spawn. 

Just wheu this practice began on Cape Cod — for Welltleet, whence had come the latest and best of the native 
oysters, naturally became the headquarters of the trade — is uncertain ; no doubt it was some time l>efore the opening 
of the present century. There is a gentleman now living in the village of Wellfleet, Mr. Jesse D. Hawes, who is 
eighty-four years old. He cannot reniember when they did not bring some oysters every fall from New York bay, 
to use at home and sell in Boston. 

It is surmised that when the native beds became exhausted, the inhabitants got into the habit of going to 
Buzzard's atnl Narraganset bays, then to the Connecticut shore, and hnally to New York, and laying down more and 
more yearly in Wellfleet harbor, until finally a considerable business grew. Egg Harbor, New Jersey, was also a 
ground mnch frequented a little later by oystermen. 

By the year 1820, I am informed by Mr. F. W. True, who made inquiries for me on this subject, 12,000 to 14,000 
bushels were brought to Wellfleet yearly, and ten or twelve shops were opened by Wellfleet men for their disJ^08al 
in Boston antl Portland. This accounts for the striking fact, tliat there is hardly an oysterdejiler on the New 
England coast, north of Cape Co<l, who is n()t a native of Welltleet, an4l a certain small cin'Je of old names seems to 
inclose the whole trade. Besides thecitizens, however, many stratigers came iit and procured the privilege of bedding 
down imported oysters to fatten on the flats of this ht>s|)itable harbor. In 1841, Mr Gouhl, the conchologist, 
wrote that the whole trade at Wellfleet then employed aO vessels of about 40 tons each, and the services of about 
120 men for three months of the year. This yielded to the town a revenue of about |hS,(H(0 annually. 

Early oyster culture: Methods. — The process of "bedding down" was as follows: Each proprietor of a 
space upon the flats chartered the service* of a vessel, in the latter part of the winter, to go to some speeifled 
oyster-ground and purchase a certain number of bushels, for which he gave the captain money. The vessel was 
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chartered at a round snm for the trip, or else was paid at a rate varying from 15 to 20 cents a bnshel freij^ht, on 
the carpo. "WIumi the vessel arrived home she anchored in the distant channel, and the oysters were unlo;ule4l intii 
dories, .50 bnsliels to a dory. Tlie dories tlieii proreedetl to the {irounds, whidi h:ul Ihhm) already divided into 
rectiinRles a few rods square, by rows ot' stakes, tmd deposited a load of 50 bunLels in each r«^ctangle or "square"'. 
In onler that the oysters might be distril^nted as evenly »»s possible over the bottom, the dory was rowed to the 
center of a square, and anchored at Imth ends. The rlorynteu then threw out the oysters with shovels into all prtrta, 
of the square. This was done \vhei» tin- water was liigh over the beds. When the title was out the o.\sters \ver«k ' 
rcdistributeil with fork.s or "spreading-raachines". The similarity of this prnce<lure to the seeding of a tieW is 
obvions, and suflieiently explains the plirase "oyster-planting''. It atT'orded occupation to a distinct class of men, 
who did it by contract, the onlinary ]»rirc being about 10 cents a busiicl for pliicing them n|Km the IkmIs. The 
8ea.son fiir bedding began ni February, as .soon as there was a surety of no further danger of hard freezing, and 
continued until April, the ground chosen being the hard surface of the flats in the western portion of the bay, 
where the beds would be left dry abi)nt two hours at each low-tide. The oysters had very little fresh water iivnv 
them, and their growth was variable, seeming to depend on the weather, but in what way, or just how it <'tfeeted 
them, I could not learn. In a favorable season they giew very rapi<lly, in respect to Ivoth shell and njeat^ so 
that the 100 Imshels put down in April wouhl fill .'iOO bushel measures when taken up in Ortolter. The peirenta^je 
of loss was always <'.oiisiderable, however, probably never less than oue qiinrter, an<l now and then amounting to 
the whole bed. Drifting .sand, sudden frosts, when the beds were exposed, riiseuse, and a<!tive enemies, were the 
causes that operated against complete suecos.s. I conUl not obtain satisfactory information conciTiiing prices 
during the first quarter or half of the pn'sent century, and arn inclined to believe the.v did not ditier nunrh from the 
present rates, except that selling rates were uniforudy higher, and far more prolit wjis realized th.ini« now possible. 
Dr. Gould describing the winter-work in his InvcrtcbmteH nf Mattntu^hiMcitx, states that in the antiimn the oysters are 
taken up, Releeted, brought to market, an<l sold at wholesale for ^\ per bushel, the cost of planting, attending, 
taking up, etc., amounting to DO cents per bushel. Thus a proQt of JO eenis on a bushel, or about 40 per rent. on. 
the cost, i.s realized; and the town of Wellfleet thereby realizes an income of about $.S,tM)0 annually. 

Introduction ov Vikgima seed. — It was asserted by citizens of Welltleet, lutth to me and to i\Ir. True, that 
not until 1S45 were any t>ysterH brought to Wellfleet from Virginia, and that the eause of their importation then 
was the high price askeil for "seed", as the oysters purchased in the Somerset river, iu Connecticut, and in Now 
York, for beihJing, were ernuieou.sly termed. William Dill is credited with being the first captain engaged in the 
Chesapeake trade, i think, liowever, that there is an error here, for tlould mentions iu his book that in 1.S40, 
40,000 bushels were brmight to Wellfleet annually from Virginia, at a cost of $JO,t)()0. Nevertheless, it was not 
until al>out 1845 or 1850, that the business began to ronfiiu' itself to Virginia oystei'.s, and a large business to be 
done. At its height, about bSll), it is probable that iiion* than 10tt,(J00 bushels a year were laid down in the harbor; 
Bome say 150,000. One consignment alone of 80,000 bushels was remend>ered by Mr. S, IJ. Iliggins, who kindly 
gave me the manj* fa<'ts noted ;ibove. The favorite ground was at tlni moaih of Herring river. 

This great business gave empli»ymeiit. lo many men and vessels, and was eagerly weleonied by the Wellfleet 
people. Ues[n)nsible men were accustouied to nuwt the ini:oming vessels and take contracts to bed the oysters. 
The ordinary price was 9 cejits a bushel. They hired heliv at day's wages, and often made a good i)roQt. Fifty 
men would thus often be busy at once. 

During the sumim-r partly, but chiefly in the tall, these great deposits, which would perish durittg the cold 
winter, but were now well-grown, were raked up and sent to the warehoustss in Boston, PorHand, and mtnor ports, 
in freight vessels and in packets. TJsiially the oysters were owned and bedded by (k^alers, who nseil them in their 
H'gular trade, but some were owned by speculators, who took them to market, or sf>ld (hem to dealers as tliey lay 
upon the beds, the jmrchaser taking all risks, The niejisnre used ftu'tjysters in tiio.se days was a hairi»arixd holding 
a bushel, called a " bushel- barrel". 

Decline ov oyster trade. — The war of the Itebclliou, however, interfered somewhat with the oyster-trade, 
and it began to decline, so far as \Vellfleet was concerned. Then the various dealers in northern ports, having' 
learned something, began to bed near home in their own harbors, and so saved freightage. Finally, the steamers 
from Norfolk and the railways entered into so .serious a competition, that fully ten years ago Weilfleet bay was 
wholly deserted by the oystermeu, as a beddiug-gronud, though her vessels still contiuue to carry cargoes in winter 
from Virginia to Boston, Portland, Salera, Portsmouth, and the Providence river, to supply the active trade and 
fill the new beds, whieh the dealers at these various ports had learned could be established at home. 

The reader thus discovers how important a part Wellfleet has playetl in the history of the oyster-trade of New- 
England, A Innidred thousand bushels of the bivalves once grew fat along her water front, and thousands of 
dollars were disf tensed to the eitizens in the industry (hey created. Now, a little experimental propagation, of the 
value of a few hundred ilollars, and abinit (),0(M> bushels of bedded oysters from Virginia, worth perhaps |5,j,000 
when sold, form the total active business. The oyster-fleet, however, rctuains, though greatly diminished and 
carrying its cargoes to Boston, Portland, and elsewhere, instead of l)riuging them to be laid down in the home 
harbor. It will he long Ijeforo W^ellflcet, and its neighbor, Pioviucetownj lose the prestige of old custom as 
oyster-carriers. 
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Name. Tnna. 

Edward Rich 74 

Alice P. Higgins 92 

LixzioStuith 77 

BoDJttmin Oliver 78 

Beiijaniiii S. Wright lOS 

Gortnidc Snnimera , G4 

n.W. Pierce 74 

Maria Wobster 58 

Lucy J. KeL'k>r 94 

Chiirlca F. At wood 70 

Nttiinip E. Waterman 80 



Kune. 

Addle F. Cole 

EiBtna A. Ui^gins . 
Carrie G. Crosby .. 
Nil Pc8pi«raudiim.. 

E. H. Norton 

Ida U. FnM'inan... 
Abby Frankfurt... 



NaruQ, ToDH. 

Ellie F. Long IW 

Fn'ddie Walter 82 

Willie L.Swift 101 

William Mutlieson Ill 

IWfaa D. Uaker W 

Mjiry Malliifton llu 

Lottie Bi)rn» 97 



Total tonnage 2,239 



Nam p. Toum. 

EttaE. Sylvester 90 

Mary Snow 71 

R. A. LninlHird 65 

Tol4il tomiage 1,539 



Wbllpleet Oystke fleet in 1878-'80. — ^Tlie vessels registered at WeUfleet, that habitually take part in 
the oyster-trade, and forraed the fleet of the seasons of 1878-'79 and 1879-'80, are the following, all sohooners : 

Name. Tons. 

LiwicD. Barktr ; 70 

Nrtllvan Cb'aves 80 

Effic T. Kemp 63 

FloroA. Newcomb 70 

Mary Steele 70 

George T. LittNJiold 112 

Lucy M. JeiikitiB 70 

Ana n. Peroero 99 

Mary E. Wliorf iV> 

Walter L. Rich 80 

Newell B.Haweii 90 

Provincetown oyster FLEET, 1878.— From Provincetown there also hails a fleet of schooners m the oyster- 
tra<le, that may as well be put down here, since all remarks will apply to both. Those running in 1878-'71> were : 

Name Tuns. 

Freddie W. Allton 86 

M. E. Higgins 94 

Kit Carson 94 

John M. Fiske 81 

Lottio Rell 96 

Betln Bartlot 7G 

D.^lia lIotlgkiiiH 95 

CHAUACTERiSTirs OF Oape Cod oystee-SCHOONEES. — This list of 40 schoouiTs comprises, I think, the whole 
of the Onpe oyster fleet; and there are few v»\sselH engaged imtsiile of those ports. They were noted in the old 
days, as now, f<n their swiftne-ss in spwd and firmness of striictuit.', and were the origin and prototyjn-s of tlie 
famous Uoston clipper-ships. The original cost of these tine vessels was, on the average, about iJ7,0()0; now they 
are not worth over $4,000 each. In summer they go on mackerel- fish iiig voyages, which occupy a littlti uutrt\ 
than half of the yvni: In the winter and s|>ring they carry oysters, varyiug it with frequent coasting trips. Four 
voyages after oysters annually would probably be a fair average, and not more than a third of the vessels' yearly 
receipts, as a rule, will be derived from this source. They are commanded by ca|)tains of exi>erience, and go back 
and forth tjutekly, safely, and proiittibly. Oapt. Jesse Freemau, nf>w one of the leading lisli -merchants of the village, 
told me that he had saih'd between the Chesapeake and northern ports 3U'> times before he was forty years ohl, that 
is 158 voyages. Ilis opinion was that no cargo wore upon a i-e.ssel less (others say the opposite), and it w>wt usually 
of uuich jHofll to the owners. In the si>riug, oy.sters for betiding are brought cheaper than those desigut»«l for 
market iu winter. 

Tub ckkws and tukiu ruoi-ns. — The crew of an oyster-vessel usually consists of two (often three) men 
befoi-e the msist, with a cook, mate, and captain. One-third (as a rule), sometimes ouc-half, of the freight-money 
goes to the owners, and (he ieiti;itu«ler to pay the men and furifish food. The wages of a male iu l.sT'c) were $.10 a 
month; i>t a cook, 8:i5; and of a seaman, Sl'> to $10. Food for a voyage costs I'rom i|5lO to iloO. In addition to 
his share, the owners give the captain $15 a month. 

Suppose, then, a load of ;3,<MMi Imshels, with freight at 18 cents a bushel, bought after 30 days' voyage. Tlie 
pix>ceeds woiild be diviiled ;ts follows: 

:i,UOO btwhels, at 18 cents $540 00 

Oiie-tliird to owners |180 Of> 

Mate's salary 30 00 

Tbrue men, at $15.. n , 45 00 

Cook'H salary iiSCW 

Proviiiious 45 00 



:fcjr> no 



Remains for generfil bills and captain 215 00 

Three seasons' work done by a Wkllklicet srnooNRR. — As an example of the history of an oyster- 
schooner's voyages, I give a coi)y of what was dtiue in two years by one of the vessels in the above list. Her 
length wa.>* HG feet; breadth, li3 feet; (le])tli, 8 I'eet (i.i inches; measurement, MIMH tous. She was owned by fllleen 
partners, and in 187*5 e<vst in Newburypurt $1l,Sll> Cii. The record of her trips from 1877 to 187D stands: 

Spring IW7, llrst Irip, :f,0O0 IhihIu-Is, at 18(fues freight #540 00 

Spring ltf77, wcond trip, ;!,40tJ bimhels, at 18 cents freight , 61H 08 

Spring lb77, thirtl trip, 3,(l|'2 biifthelM, at IH vonts fn-ight MSJ Ifi 

Spring 1H77, fourth trip, :t,.''>5iHiuslu>!.s, at Is tent* fiviglit ICW 00 

Spring 1(S77, Dfib trip, :i,2^<t> buHhoU, at l*i tents freight 591 4h 

Whole Block 'i.lhtt 72 

Great goncralA (or expenaes charged to account of vmMel) 4()0 15 

3,465 57 
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One-half schooner's share fl,23S 78 

Two and one-half per cent, of whole stock to captain 73 14 

1.160 64' 
By charter on load to plant 140 00 

1,899 64 
Mate's wages , 19160 50 

Bills paid by captain 53 42 

34899 

Balance due owners 956 78 

1877. 

Not. 26. 3,475 bushels, at 18 cents fireight 625 50 

Dec. 26. 3,579 bnshels, at 18 cents freight 644 88 

1878. 

Feb. 6. 3,746 bnshels, at 18 cents freight 674 SB 

March 7. 3,621 bushels, at 18 cents freight 651 78 

April 16. 3,463 bushels, at 18 cents freight 683 34 

May 6. One load to Providence 400 00 

3,619 18 

One-third schooner's share 1,806 37 

To bills paid by captain ; 109 08 

Balance to owners i..... 1,097 89 

1878. * =====1 

Dec. 18. 3,765 bushels, at 18 cents freight ^ ^^ '^® 

1879. 

Feb. 1. 3,885 bushels, at 18 cents freight 699 30 

March 4. 3,789 bnshels, at 18 cents fireight ,. 688 08 

April 5. 3.732 bnshels, at 16 cents flight ". - 5^ IS 

April 26. 3,600 bnshel8,*at 15 cents freight 540 00 

3,196 14 
Port charges 296 38 

2,899 88 

One-third sohooner's share.... .- 966 61 

Schooner's bills 44 34 

Balance due owners 922 27 

FmANOiAL PEOPiTS OP THE OYSTEB-SOHOONEBS.— In settlement with the owners of the schooners just referred 
to, for these three oystering seasons, the snmmaries stood as follows: 





isrr. 


18T8. 


189«. 


CndlU 


$826 88 
226 80 


$1,206 87 
448 95 


$080 SI 


Bllla 


SSO OB 






Bdanoedne owners » 


WO 00 


767 42 


710 a 







This was divided among the owners in the following proportions : 







isrr. 


18T8. 


18T9. 


A 


11.82d«. 
6-82<ln. 
2;t2dii. 
2-32d8. 
1-32(L 
1.32d. 
l-32d. 
l-32d. 
242da. 
l-32d. 
2-32dfl. 
l-64th. 
I.e4th. 
l-64th. 
IMth. 


$206 26 
112 60 
37 50 
87 50 
18 76 
18 76 
18 76 
18 76 
37 60 
18 76 
37 60 
9 37 
9 37 
9 87 
937 


$260 26 
141 06 
47 32 
47 32 
23 63 
28 66 
23 66 
23 66 
47 82 
23 68 
47 32 
1183 
11 83 
11 83 
11 88 


$MS W 


B 


134 84 


C 


44 7S 


D 


44 7S 


K :.:.::::::::::::::::::;:;;::::;:::::::::!:::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::;: 


22 Si 


F 


22 m 


O 


22 8$ 


H 


S3 80 


1 


44 70 


J . 


22 89 


K . .^ 


44 78 


L 


U U 


X 


U 1» 


N 


11 I* 


O 


11 UB 








64.64th8. 


589 98 


757 12 


710 40 
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It 18 probable that this soason (1870-'80) the sum of the freights paid to Wellfleet and Provincetown 8choonera 
oil oystcr-cargoea alone, will exceed $75,000, and the losses aud casualties will be few. The corapetition of the 
steamt-rs hetwefn Norfolk anif Boston, of tlto raitiYiails, and particularly the recent custom of opiening so many 
oysti'r.H in Virf^iiiia, has bwn severely hurtful, howovt-r, to the oyster-schooner intere8t8. 

I may add an o<ld note of interest to uatiiralists. At Wellfleet are found many uiarine invertebrates not known 
elwewhere uorth of Virginia, which the naturalists of the United StJites Fi«h Cotuuiissiou say were probably 
introduced with imported oysters. 

8TATISTI0AL EECAPITULATION FOR WeLLFLKET AND TICINITY: 

Nuiiibor i>f plan torn, wholc.<i:ilc-<Icalcrs, and Mhippora 3 

NiiuiWr nf vcss«"Ih jhhI sail-boats engaged achoonera*.. 46 

Prencnt value of ttamo $185,000 

Number of uailora employed (three mootlw) 250 

Earnings of naiuu - $15,000 

Total caniinj^H of scboonore ,.. $75,000 

Anunal sales of— 

I. Native oyHturs busbels.. 600 

Vatnu ufMame $500 

II. Chesappako "planta" bushebt.. 6,000 

Valuo of mitue $5,000 

Tnt^l valiu' of oysters sold autiually $5,500 



9. HISTORY AND PRESENT CONDITION OF THE OYSTER-TRADE OP BOSTON. 

Early history of the oybter-business.— The natural resources of the harlior in oysters, and the extent 

to which they entered into its early commerce, have already Ix'cn hinted at in paragraph six. 

When the natural lied.s in the CharlciS and Mystic rivers gave out, Boston derived its oysters ftx>m the natural 
beds at Wellfleet and in Buzzard's bay, but mainly from the first named. When, in turn, these became exterminated, 
toward the close of the lust orntnry, Boston dealers began to bring shiploads of oysters from the shores of Buzzard's 
and Narragaii.set bays, directly to the city in winter, and in the spring Ix'dded at Wellfleet supplies for the ensuing 
snmmer and aiitnmu. This has betm explained in the account of Cape Cod, preceding this. These cargoes were 
taken u|) in the early fall, and sent in sloops and schooners to Boston. There the si-hooners were dismantled and 
tied up, or else the cargoes were transferred to hulks (old mastless vessels) aud covered with so thick a layer of 
sea-weed that no frost could get at them. These hulks were towed up into the docks close to Faneuil Hall, the 
recollection of whirh is pn-sorved in the name of Dock square, and there the oysters were sold to retail-dealers, 
pe<ldh'rs, and other customers, either in the shell or opened. Another favorite place for the oyster-vessels to he 
wjis iibout where the Boston and M ine railway station now stands, in Haymarket square. At that time a canal, 
well n'm<'mbered by old citizens, ran through from the (.''harles river to the city wharf, following what is now 
Blarkstouc street. Another wharf for oyster-boats .owupicil the present site of the New England hotel. Prices 
then ranged higher than now in some respects and lower in others. A bushel in the shell (at wholesale), or a gallon 
opened, cost ^li: this was "in liquor", the "solid'' gallor being a recent invention. In the restaurants they charged 
iiinepence (12J cents) for a "stew", and fourpence ((IJ cents) for a "dozen" of fourteen; or you could buy a better 
quality for 7 cents. 

There was a queer custom in vogue in those days, half a century ago. Besides the hawking about the streets, 
which has survived, a few men usetl lo "bag'' them. Taking a bag of the bivalves on their backs, they would go 
in the evening to a house where there was a lively fatti'ly, or, perhaps, when^ a company of friends had assembled. 
A carpet would b« .spread in the Hud<lle of tlje parlor on which the damp l)ag would be .set, when the peddler woxild 
open the top, shuck an oyster, at.d pass it ujion the haU-shell to his nearest customer; then another for the next, 
aud so on. 8oiiie lively scenes must liav<! been enacted around that busy I>agman, as his kuife crunched rapidly 
through the brittle shells, find the succulent morsels disappeared down fair throat.s. 

Meanwhile, more atul more oysters were Iwing brought every winter from Long Island sound, Newark bay, 
New Jersey, and southern wat4>r.s, niainlj- in Cape Cod vessels, as I have sluiwn, but somewhat, also, in Boston's 
own craft, for in those days there were more mackerel-lishermeu hailing fmm the city than thei*e now are. 

Intboduotion op Virginia ovstkrs. — When oysters first began to be brought to Boston from Virgitua I 
could not ascertain with preci.sion. The patriarch of the business, Mr. Atwood, of the tirm of Atwoo<l & Bjicou, says 
that when he bejian dealing in Water street in 182(», oysters were l>eing brought regularly from Chesapeake bay in 
small qtuxntities. He thinks the first cargo arrived about 1824. Mr. J. Y. Baker assures mo that in 1830, 20,00<> 
bushels from all quarters sufficed for Boston. About 1H40 Gould estimated that 100,(>0(» bushels would cover the 
consumption of all Mas.sachu.setts. Business rapidly increased, however, hh the subjniiuMl figures of the importations 
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Besides these there were eight or ten 



of oysters iu cargoes from Virginia, by Atwood & Bacon alone, will show, 
other dealers in the city. Atwoovl & Bacon received — 

In iai(5 3-2,575 Iu 1853 i'A097 

In IH50 90,:yi4 In 1855 105,752 

In IfiCl 90,587 In 1857 ii«,000 

These were by their own nine vessels alone; they had occiisioual c^irgoes otherwise. The largest lot (1853) cost 
them $41,853, which gives an idea of values. Freight iu tluKse days was 17 cents. 

At present very few oyspters, indct'd, are bedded in the vicinity of Boston, while of propagation there is none 
whatever. The grounds in the liarhor were Uf vcr very exrellent, and became less .so as the city iiicrca.sed in size. 
The encroachments of the building and lilliug iu along the water-front over-niu the old limits of the Ijcddinggrouuds, 
and even the ancient natural beds. Where the Boston and Maine railwsiy's cAr-hnuse stands, a leading dealer not 
many years ago laid down IL',<MtU bu.shels in a .single season. It was Uuowu as White island at that lime. The 
South Boston flats arc being graded u|i into streets, and the ChaHcH, Mystic, and ]\I:i!drn rivers, Bird island, and 
oHier places were long ago abandoned, because the wharves or Ihe sewerage of the city hsis ilestroycd their 
usefulness to the oystenuun. Instead of bc<lding iu his own harbor, therefore, the Boston dealer, as a rule, now 
rents ground in Buzzard's or Narragauset bays, and lays down there (the jnincipal gr<.tinds being about the month 
of Providence river) the Virginia oysters he pwposes to use for his summer- and autumn trade, or else he has 
abandoned the practice altogether. The process of bedding will be dwelt upon in the chapter upon the Khode 
Island finheries. 

TuK OYSTERxnADE DUUiNO THE REBELLION.— The coming on of the war of secession found the Boston 
oyster-trade in its most tlourishiug coiulitiou. More cafgo-oysters were brought then, than ever since; prices were 
high and profits large. The slii]vping iutercjits fostered by it were large, t(M>, for the competition of railways and 
steamers hjxl hardly made itself felt. ^Most of the large dealcns ran lines of vcskcIs of tlieir own, as well as chartering 
additional assi.ntance iu the spring. In the demand for fast sailers which the oyster-business created, is found the 
origin of that celebrated nKiilel of sailing ves-sel that uuide America famous on the seas — the dipper-ship. The first 
of these were made by Samuel Hall, a note<l shipbuilder, at his yard in East Boston, and were named Despatch, 
Montezuma, Telegraph, and Espres-^. They were from 90 to 120 tons, old measurement, and carried an average c^rgo 
of 2,;j00 bushels of oy.sters. Six months in the year the.HC clippers were dev<»ted to bringing oysters fixuu Virginia. 
I'Ikto were thirty-five or Ibrty of thc^e *'sail" running, and in the stuumer they would go lishing. The freight 
tariti'on oysters was then liO cents, and during the war it went as high as 25 cents a bu.shcL 

The war interfenMl sadly with the business of oystering. Often the military operations did not admit of the 
cultivating and raking of the beds in Viighiia and Maryland, ov of the .schooner.'* from northern ports going where 
they wished to buy. A periotl of higlier costs and shortened sales was in store for the dealers, and they have not 
yet (juite recovered the ])rosperity of \HV>U. The greatest t)eriod of dei>ression was 1874-'T5, when the business was 
almost a failure. I think none of the dealers *' suspended ", however. 

Attempts at oT-STEK-cnLTunE. — In tlie course of this busine!^.s, as long ago as the traditions of the trade go 
back, a few busiuds were now au<l then laid down in various parts of the harbor to keep them from spoiling. But 
this was not at first a regular and t*y.srematic thing. The bedding-grounds were usually in the Charles, Mystic, 
Maiden, and Pines rivers, often above the bridges, tn- on tiie Winlhroji shore. Later all the dealers bedded on the 
South Boston Hats, which arc now being wholly fdled up by the New York and Jsew England railway. There was 
a large, oval, bare H|)ace here, occupied by all the dealers iu the city, who had it regularly divided. Mr. J. H. 
Wile.v's Ailher's portion was at the extreme end, and was bouiiiled by eel-gni.s.«i. He experimented by putting oysters 
over, ufwn, and among the eel-grass, and found that tliey did far better than those on the o])eu thit, which had l>cen 
occnjiied for a long time, and ebbed dry. Mr. Wiley supposi'd that the reason was, that it was new ground, from 
which fre.sh and plenteous nourishment was to be deriveiL The gi-a.sn aflbrded so much iirotection, also, that many 
oysters used to survive the winter. 

The Bcston oysteh-fleet ov 1S78-'71K — At present (1870-'80} the only vessels, so far as I could learn, 
registered iu Boston and engaged in the oyster-carrying trade, are the following schooners, all the property of u 
single firm : 



Xami<. Tons. 

Williftui n. West 68 

Eddy Pierce 9«> 

AlifB 89 

IJjirty Pierce 95 



Kanit>. ToD». 

J. M. IJall «■ 

Nepnnwst 74 

Lougwowl ' fifi 

Lf<n)ii 100 



OPErTED oysteeh in the Boston market.— Another great change from ancient methods of conducting the 

business lias iieeii caused by the inti'nductif>ti of oftened nysteis tYoni Noi-folk. These are receiveil twice a week 
(Tuesdays and Fritbiys) by steamer direct from Xorfojic, and on otiicr (\.\y>i, to a less extent, by steamer from Norfolk 
to New York, and thence by railway. In the neighborhooil <ir li.KMHoa gallons were thus handled iu Boston duriug 
the winter of lH7*.»-80, Ibr they come only between Septeiuber ami April. They are shipped in barrels and kegs. 
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The efifectof lb\a\vi novation has been very marked upon the trade ; whether for good or ill there are two opposite 
opinions, the general verdict being that this feature works against the best interests of the trade. In their favor, 

it Is saiil, in general, that they can be sold t^iifajicr than any other oysters, an-l lienoe are accessible to the poorer 
class of ]ieopIe ; that they are as good as the cargo-oysters, and that in the increased iiumlier sold is coinpensatton 
for the (liminisheil [lereentage of profit. I will quote some opinions expressed to ine in this direction: 

The Boston Oyster Company considered the innovation uf Norfolk opened oysters not unfavorable to business 
generally, jdthough luntfnl to the cargo-trade. Although higher protits were received live or six years ago, three 
times as many gallons are sold now as then, and hence dealers can iilford to take less. Selling ujore cheaply a 
grade of goods equal to the old stock oi)eued here, th<\v give better satisfaction and sell more. There is less risk, 
also, than with cargoe.s, in which they had relinquished large dealings. They washed all their oysters from Norfolk 
caiX'fnHy, and had heard no complaint of ill-health resulting from eating them. 

The Chesapeake Oyster-Company ileal almost wholly in (tpciued nysters, and believe in the Norfolk trade, for 
the same reasons as given in the report of the *' Boston "' eotnjiariy, and say that, with their refrigerator barrels, they 
have no troulde with warm weather losses. One of (lie advantages of this new business is, that a man can begin it 
with small means, since the stock may be procured in quantities as small, or large, as desired. 

R. R. Fliggins thought the oysters opened in Norfolk iKs good by the tiuie they got here as those of the same 

■ grade o]>ened here out of cargoes, lie used them largely, and had oi»ened a branch-house in Norfulk in order to 

compete with the Norfolk shijuK^rs on their own ground. By sending to his cust(uiiers full packages, he avoidetl 

the complaints against the Virginia shipia-rs, that they sent "setiut" barrels, pretending to allow for a "swell" of 

tie contents, which does not occur. 

This, I believe, completes the list of those who wouhl not he ghid to see the Norfolk oi>eued oysters disappear 
from the miirket. Imkied, so strong is the prejudice, that an ellort was made about two years ago to induce the 
legi.slature t<» forbid their importation into the state ; but this failed, it being opposed not only by certain consumers 
and carriers, but by two or three of the wholesale-de;ilers tliemselves. In opposition to them it is luwerted that 
their quality is poor; that (hey are unhealthy; tluit the losses attending them are greater than with cargoes, and 
that I hey iimlnJy cheapen all suiuuior grades of stock. Two ftra4U's are bi ought to Boston, but for one of the 
*^' .selected^ come ten barrels of the " common ", the cheapest and |K>ore-.t oysters brought to the Norfolk market. 
The alleged injuriousuess of thctn is said to arise from their too great age when they arrive. It is almost impossible, 
any way it is arranged, to get the stock from Norfolk to Boston's customers in less than a week. If they are put 
upon the steamer in Norfolk iniinediately iipoti being opened, come sjM'cclily, and (he \v»tathcr remains cold, little 
fault will he found, It is rare, however, that this favorable conjunction of circumstances occurs, and a large 
IMTcentage of almost every cargo is thrown away. One lirni dumped overboard 300 gallons out of a single shipment 
recently. Under such einrumstances tlje wholesaler will sa\e all he can, inchidiitg now and then ^ome h«' ought to 
throw away ; and the same thing will occur in the shop of the retailer, .so that frecjueiitly the consumer gets oysters 
not tit to eat. Runuus of sickness and deatli resulting are common enough, bur I failed U) trace any to a 
trustworthy origin in truth. They are ofteTi dirty, and are washed again arnl again, until the aroma and delectable 
llavor is all gone from their lai-erated and rinsed remains. They are only lit to be co4)ked in a method calculated 
to disguise their insifiidity, by the time Vermont, Maine, or Canada get them for ilinncr. 

Nor does it ap[>ear that a large iu:cre;»se of sales has followed the introduction of this new stock. Trade has 
changed rather than amplitied, while prices have been reduced in a marked niannur tlironghout tbe whole list. If, 
now, the wholesale-dealer clears 5 cents a gallon on Virginia oysters, in .shell or out, he thinks himself doing well. 
Most of the business is dune oti a much smaller margin. Ccjnsideralde prolili however, is made on the *'suiH?nor 
grade" of Norfolk stock ; but only a little of this is bnuight nu. Worse than this, however, for Boston niercliants, 
is thy fact tliat Noifolk <'uts out much of their regular custom. A man anywhere can buy live or ten gallons and 
have them sent tt> liim just (or very nearly) as cheap as the wholesaler who gets his thousand galloiis. The natural 
result is, that many retailers and large cnnsuujers, like the hotels, do setui ilircet to Virginia. With the ciirgo- 
uiethod this is out t)f the tpiestion. All consumers near Boston or other imiiorting cities must go tliert.' for supplies. 
Take it all in all, Boston thoroughly dephires the innovation, but comforts herself with ihe conviction, that already 
she .sees sigjis of general dissatisfactioti,and look's torvvard to a spi-edyabanchuiment of the new for the old method. 

KiND.s OF ovsTKlj.s SOLI) IN BOSTON. — A large variety of oysters are to be found on sale in Boston from 
widely (litferent i»oint,H. Those from the shore of Counectient used to bi* highly esteemed, bui they have gone out 
of the Boston market. Th4« "Cape" and '* Providence" oyvsters ai-e better of late, and the expense of bringing them 
on is much less than from ("onnecticut, About live years ago the verv choicest braini eaten came from Wareham, 
at the northern extremity of Buzzard's hay. Now these are pot>r, and better ones come from t'otuit, on the '•' heeP' 
of Cajie Co«l, and the best of all (in my judgment) are from the Sandwich shore, particuhirly Monunu-ut river. The 
size, tine up[K'arance, and saltnes.s of the "('ape''' or " tiative" oysters recommend them for "bench" stock, to he 
eaten raw. Yt)U see advertised also tlu* Blue point, Saddh-rotk, Stamford, and Norwalk oysters, more familiar 
to New Yorkersj but they are kept tor a sjieeial, small t^nstom, as " taucy ". 
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Boston otsteb-dealeeb and oystee-men. — It is not easy to get at the exact number of persons in Boetou 
who derive their daily support from the oyster- business. The hired help of the wholesale dealers amounts to about 125 
persons the year nnunl, with the addition of about 250 more who are engaged with gresiteror less steadiness to "sliuct" 
during tlie coltler half of the year. The majority of these ])ersous are married ; and I believe that, including' the 
deaIei-8 tliemselves, to multiply by four in each case would fairly estimate the number of souls reiAx^seuted — that ks, 
the mouths fed. Thei-e are, then, in this wholes:de trade, deriving their whole support, about 500 persons; deriviag 
one-half their support, abojit 1,000 persons. 

It is asserted that there are about 1,000 retail-shojts, fish-markets, hotels, and restaurants in the city wbei'e 
oysters form a regular part of the sales. I was unable to verify this, but am inclined to believe it rather niider 
than over the actual number. It wt)ulil be a low estimate to say, that an a\erage of one family of five i>ei-soiis in 
each case is supported by the molluscan share of the business, which wuuld add 5,000 persons to the 750 in the 
wholesale department, and give a total of 5,750 persi>us in Boston estimated to derive their living chiefly out of the 
oyster and clam. Most of the wholesalers run rejstaurants and luuchcouuters. The wages i>aid vary with 
the kind of emi)loynient and the employer, all the way from $4 to $25 per week. The lowest rates are paid 
to the girls in the restaurant-kitchens, who get from $.3 to $5 i)er week and their board, and to the waiters 
in the restauruuts, who receive about $S a week antl board- The men who piick, attend to shipmeuts and delivery 
of orders, wlio aid in bedding, and do the heavy work of the establishment, will average from $12 to $15 a week. 
The large addition employed between September and May sire "openers" or "shuckers", who are paid by the solid 
gallon, and work only when there ta-e oysters to be openexl. They are, as a rule, a rough, ignorant cilass of men. 
In summer they <lo orilitiary laburiug jubs, like working on the streets and carrying bods. Their i)ay has been a 
sbilliug (17 cents) a galhiii for some years, but last season (lS78-*7t>) 18 and occnsionally 20 cents was paid ; and in 
consequence of a strike on their part it is expected that 20 cents will be the ruling price in 1879-'80. It is rare that 
they earn more than $10 a wevk, and often not half that. The largest day's work at opening oysters that I could 
learn of was performed seveml years ago by a man in Atwood & Bacon's employ, who opened 45 gallons between 
7.30 a. m. and lO.IJO p. m.; but this was "litjuor" measurement, and he got only 10 cents a gallon for it. Most of 
the openers are married and ha\e large families. 

Prices. — The cost (total, delivered) and selling prices of the various grades of oysters in Boston, are now 
about as follows, in 1879: 

Is 8U£LL (per bushel) : 

Cost Sell for. 

From Virginia, in cargo ...>... .- fO 30 to $0 40 

Virginia "plant*" 50 to 60 

Ungti (comman) .*. &0 1o 55 

B.ifi;s(8eli'ct«l) 90 t« l>5 

Lyiinlittveu (Virginia fancy) 2 00 to 3 00 

JlouuiDont Eiver 1 40 to 1 GO $2 25 to |2 50 

Other uativca 90 to 1 20 

Providence ri vera 50 to GO , 

Openeu {pfv gallon): 

From Xorlblk (commou) 55 to 60 60 t« 65 

From Norfolk (suiierior) GO to 65 75 to 90 

The dealers would feel satisfied with 20 per cent, of protit, but do not get it. Six or seven cents a bushel and 
five cents a gallon in the usual advance. 

Disposition of tue oysteu-shells. — Subsidiary to the oyster-business in Boston, is the disivosal of the 
empty shells. These are used somewhat for tilling in, particularly along the Atlantic-avenue wharves, and ai-e 
largely consumed by the gii«llght coin|iauies to be burned into lime for purifying their gas. In addition to this 
there are two pulverizing establishments in East Boston that take large quantities. The shells are gathered for 
them by carters and boys of Qvcry grade, at odd times, from the saloons, the proprietors of which are gUwl to get 
rid of them, and taken to the lactories, a few barrels at a time. The factories pay 8 cents a barrel, and often men 
are thus ahle to prottlably employ their leisure. The shells are put into a cru.sher and then through biilts, and 
are thus ground into small fragments, from which the dust is sifteil. The machinery employed is ]»recise]y that used 
for crushing bones, etc. There is a strong pn-Jaduie against the inesence of any oyster-shell in the maunfactured 
fertilizers, struuge to say, an*! the broken shell linds a uiarUet only as food for poultry in place of hue gravel. The 
price is one-tiuavter of a cent a poinul, and a barrel will weigh about 275 pounds. About 500 barrels, valued at 
$^75, are solcl annually by these lactories to the henneries near Boston, and an occasional barrel of the finer grade 
is sold to the bird stores, to be used in "sanding" the flooi-s of cages. 
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Statistical eecapitulation poe Boston: 

Number of wholesale dealers aud shippers 10 

Numbw of vcssela engaged ............ , 8 

Value of same |80,000 

Number of men hired by dealers — 

Aununlly 1S5 

Semi^aunnaliy S50 

375 

Annual earniugs of same $85,000 

Semi-annual earnings of same 35,000 

$120,000 

Nombeir of sailors employed (three months) 40 

Earnings of same *.. $2,500 

Number of restaurant-servants . 1,000 

Auuuiil eurniu^a of same* $500,000 

Total number of families chiufly supported. 1,500 

Annual whok>sales of — 

I. Native oysters (Cape Cod) bushels.. 15,400 

Selling value of same $15, 000 

n. Chesapeake "plants"-.. bushels.. t457.5l)0 

8t-.lliii(j value of same .,....^1^. $340,000 

III. Fancy stock bushels.. 60,000 

Selling value of same $100,000 

IV. Baltimore and Norfolk "opened stock" * gallona.. 350,000 

Selling value of same $250,000 

Total wbolt5(<aIe value of oysters sold annually $705,000 



10. THE OYSTEK TRADE OF S.ILEM, MASSACHUSETTS, AND VICINITY. 

Present condition of the oysteb-trade. — The oyster-business here, the next place north of Boston 
where there is any oiiginal trade, seems quite out of proportiou to the iin])ortynce of the town. The refison is found 
in the fact, that a lar^^e siirroundiug region derives itis supplies firom this point, as well as the town itself, which 
appears to be highly educated in the eiitiug of all kinds of sheUflsh, Two schooners, the T. A, Newcomb, 130 tons, 
and the Lizzie Smith, 118 tons, are engaged in the trade. They cost $22,000, but now are worth oidy about $5,000 
each. Ill the suimuer they go on raackereliiig voyages, but in the winter devote their whole time to bringing oysters 
tmnii Virginia. Ten years ago 25,000 bushels sufficed for the demand, and a portion of the.se came from New York 
bay ; in 1875 three vessels were employed, and Suleui called for 45,000 bushels, all from the Chesapeake. At present, 
however, the total annual importation by sailing craft does not exceed 40,000 bushels, with about 5,000 bushels by 
Steamer from Norfolk, iu winter, added. About 500 bnshels of "fancy" stock from New York are also sold. A large 
portion of these oysters ai-e sold at the whaif ; another large portion goes into the Rtor(?hou.se; a third part are 
opened; and the remainder (8,000 to fl,0O0 bushels) are laid down in Collins bay, netir Beverly bar, where they ar© 
drjr at each ebb tide. No opened oysters are taken fix>m Norfolk or Baltimore. The result ia as foUows: 

Oysters imported in vessels 40,000 busholH, to.iting, at 36 cents $14,400 

Oysters imported via Boston steamer 5>0()0 biiaht-lu, costiug, at 67 cents 2,850 

Oysters (fancy stock) 500 bushels, costiug, at$l 00 500 



17,750 



Totals 45,500 bnshels, costing 

Selling prieo of Virginia oysters, imported at wharf, 40 etiuta. 
Selling price of bedded oy-sters, iu summer, 90 coats (common), $1 20 (selected), 
Sellini; price of njH'ned oysters (common), $1 per gallon. 

Sclliug price of ttpeiied oysters (selected), $1 '20 per gallon. • 

Selling prii'u of opened oysters (in winter), 75 cents per gallon. 
^ Auntial amount of bnsiuess, $40,000. 

The firms engage<i employ 43 men from November 1 to May 1 ; the rest of the year about 20 men. This 
represents al>i>iit 100 persons supported by the business, since umoy of the men are unmarried. The weekly salaries 
will average ^12, and jjhuckers are paid 20 cents for each solid gallon. 

The old shells are dis])osed of to the g!*s company of the city at one half cent a bushel, the purchaser paying 
for the carting. This does not take all of the 1,500 or so bushels a week accumulating, which are nsejl by the 
proprietors to fill iu water-lots, which they buy for the imrpose of thus converting into land. To sell their shells 
is more profitable, however. 

The NEWOOjm method of unlading caegoes. — The leading flrm iu Salem, Messrs. D. B. & J. Newcorab, 
boasts an economic method of tran.sferring the cargo from the Aessel to the shuckcrs' broad tables, ranged around 
the interior walls of their shucking-house down on the wharf. This building is twt> storied, and is flush with the side 
of the wharf, so that the vessel moors alongside. A door in the end of the loft opens upon a railtess platform or 

'Somewhat mixed with other duties. tOf these, 140,000 gallons opened are sold anuually under Iho name of " Provideuce utook '\ 
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bali-ony C feet square. Here two men stand to receive the loaded tubs of oysters jvs fast as they are hoisted (by 
horse- power) out of the vessePs hold. When a tub comes within reach they seize it, overturn it into a wheelbarrow, 
made of one-third of a strong cask, mounted on a wheelbarrow-frame, and one man sends it down while the otLcr 
goes and empties the bari-ow, returning in tune to help when the tub comes uj) jigain. The ordinary metho<l is for 
two men to receive the tub upou the first floor, carry it away, lift it upland overturn it u[>uu the table, while two 
others hand back an etii])ty tub and repeat the oiwratiou. This requires four men and much lifting. The Newcombs, 
however, dis[>en8e with two men and all the laborious lifting, by n-ceiviiig their oysters on the upper floor aud 
dumping them from a wheelbarrow duwu shutes that lead to different portions of the shucking- table, or to tho 
"cool room", where they can store 8,000 bushels at a time, if desired. 

Statistical eecai»itulation foe Saleji and vicinity: 

Nunilier of whol^Bale-dcal<»r8 3 

Niimlier nf HcLoonvrs engagetl B 

Value of same flO.OOO 

Number of men hired by dealers 26 

Semi-»niiual eaniiiiga of name ^,S0O 

Nnmbi^r of reatanraut-acrvonta - -......,, SO 

ADDunl oaruiugs of same ..\. ...^.. <••... 4. ....... f 12, 000 

Tolal minjber of familU<8 supported ,.., ..., 35 

Anonal sales of — 

n. Chesapeake "plants" bushels.. 40,000 

Soothem, by steamer r bushels.. 5,000 

Value of same $40,000 

in. Fancy Block. bushels.. 500 

Value of same |7.'')0 

Total value of oysters sold anuually $40,750 

11. TOE OYSTER-BUSINESS OF NEWBURYPORT. 

Southern oysters in Newburypout. — The wholesale oy.ster business at this port is small. About 3,000 
bushels of stjutliern oysters are sufficient for the dtMnaiul. These cost from 45 to ijO cents per bushel when put 
down, and from :in eightli t<t a qu:irter of tlie*n) die during the suuimer. The bedding grounds are in Parker river. 
About three families get their supfwrt iTom the business here, but the business is losmg grouud aud is encroached 
upon by the opeije<l st<M"k froiii Niiirfolk. 

Oysters sold bushels.. 3,500 

Value .- $3,250 

Families supported 3 



IL'. THE OYST'ER-BUSINESS OF THE KEW HAMPSHIRE COAST. 

The business of Portsmouth and Dover. — In Portsmouth, New Hampshire, there are only two dealers 

who iratle in oysters by wLolesale and at tirst band. They eaeh send a schooner to Virginia in April, the voyage 
lasting about three weeks, and bring a load of LV^OU to 2,G00 bushek each. Nearly the same course i-si pursued 
here as in Boston. The captain is given .sufiicient money to probably till his vessel, and told to do the best he 
can witb it ; but he is nut given a rate of freiglit per bushel, as in Portland, but hired at a given sum, which, in 1878, 
was $4i;.~i. This ainounts, however, to about the same thing as the l.H cents a bushel paid for freight to Portland 
an<l Boston. All these o,(MH) bushels of o,\sterH are bedded down on the banks of the river in Portsmouth harbor, a 
mile or so below the city, wiiere the el>l> tide leaves them nearly dry. They last through to the middle of October, 
with the help of a fi-w *'faniy^' oysters from "New York for the retail-connter. The cost jter bushel of these oyster.^, 
as delivered in the establisliment, varies from 4tl to 50 cents, aud the average selling ]irice, at wholesale, is 75 centa. 
In the wintL'r no vessels cotiii' (i'oni Yirj,Mniii, aud all supftlies are drawn from Norfolk by steamer to Boston, and 
thence by rail, or, in euiergeney, by buying in Boston or Portland. These are almost wholly opeiu-d oysters, in 
barrels aud kegs. Not more ihan 1,(X)0 buslu'ls, all told, are supposed to come into Portsinotith during the winter, 
in the shell. The.M' cost 5rt 10 Gl* cents. Of the others, I could get nothing better than estimates troiu each dealer, 
which, added together, give about 45 barrels, or 1,35U gallons, as the e-ombiueil iuiiiortation. Perhaps 150 gallons 
more come from Boston, iu emergencies. The whole consumittion of Portsmouth, then, seems to cost about as 
follows : 

Oysters in vessels. r,,000 biishels S^.-IOO 

Oystrrs in sbi-ll, otherwise 500 

Oy«t*irs opi-nt-d (alHJUt) ^ 750 

Oy^lerB, funcy auil extra (about) , 750 

4,500 

lb 
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The oysterestablishiueuts employ G men, paid from J$G to $15 per week. In all, 25 persons are supported by 
Ihe iradc. No planting,' Las ever been done at Portsmouth, and even those bedded down in the harbor show little 
growtli of shell or body. To su]>ii]y Dover, New na»ii)shire, a few miles above, about 2.tM>(> biishcls of Cheaai>eake 
oysters are brought up each spring aud laid down in Coeheeo river, near the town. A proportionate winter-supply 
comes by rail. 

Tin: NATIKAL BEDS ov (iRKAT BAY. — I was told by Mr. Washington Freeman, of Portsmouth, that tliis 
;jentl<*inaii disicovei-ed an extinct bed of large oysters in the Cocheco river, some years ago, but uo living ones are 
to be had there now. 

A few miles up from the mouth of the river Piscataqna, and the harbor of the city of Portsuiouth, Now Ilampshire, 
an extensive bay reaches southward from the river into the lowlands. It is divideil into two portions: first, Little 
bay, nearest the river, aud second, Great bay, with which the former is counected by Furber's straits, where Durham 
river comes in. A jjortion of (Jreat bay, on tlie eastern side, is also known as Greenland bay; and two rivers tlow 
into it (the Exeter aud Luenjuri'y), besitles a niuUitude of trout-brooks. This interior basin is jterhaps ten miles 
liMjg and five to seven wide, but the shores are very irrejfular. It is so shallow that a large portion of the shores 
are left as dry flats at every low-tide, yet there are ehauTiels deep enough to allow large vessels to go up to New- 
market aud Exeter, when the water is favorable. This spot was renowned among the Indians for the oysters 
living there, and considerable shell-heaps attest the constant use made ot the bivalves. Whatever might have 
been its resources a century or half a century ago, it is certain that within more recent times the locality was 
forgotten, or at least ma<le uo account of, as oyster-ground, by the large population that inhabited the shores. It waa 
Iherefori" looked ut>on almost as an origiuid discovery when, in 1874, the explorations of the Coast Survey, whirh 
was sounding and uiiipping out the channels, showed that there were oyslerljeds still nourishing at nniny points 
from one en<l of the bay to the other; that is, in Great bay, for none, to my knowledge, have ever been found in the 
outer Little liuy. There were no tools propi-i- fur the galliering of oysters in the neighborhood, and very little was 
dtuie at fust ki make the knowledge gained availabk-. There lived in Newmarket, however, an old ChesaiK'ake 
oysterman by the name of Albert Tibbetts, who sent to Providence for oyster tongs, procured boat^j, and began 
raking in earnest. Olhers imitated his exaniiile, and the following year witne.ssed great activity. For several 
months, I was tohl, Ihere were probiibly a dozen boats, with two or three men in each boat, raking every day, the 
average take b(;ing about five bushels to the man. They u.sed not only tongs and rakes, but usetl also dredges. 
In the winter, also, they would cut long holes in the ice, aud dredge the beds by horse-pnwer, stripping them 
couipletely. It was seen that this rash and wliolesale destruction would speedily exterminate the molhisks, and 
laws were passed by the state forbidding the use of the dredge under all circumstances; making the months of 
June, July, and August **clos6 time"; and forbidding lishing through the ice at any lime. The last regulation was 
the greatest hel[) of all, for the iue-rakers wouhl not throw back the (IiihriM of dead shells, but pile it on the ice, 
where the hundreds of young oysters attached to it would freeze to death. But these benelicetit restrictions came 
too late, aud the business ol oystering has steadily declinetl, until now only two or three boats keep up a desultory 
search for protitable beds, and a bushel and a half a day is emi.sidered goi)d work for each man. Only seven or 
eight persons were engaged during the summer of 1S79, aitd these not all of their time. All unite in asciibing the 
decline of the industry to over-raking of the beds, and feel disijosed to pray for a law fi)rbidding auy raking 
whatever during several years, in order to give the oysters a chance to recuperate their depleted ranks. 

The beds, as I have said, are all in Great bay. They occuiiy the channels at various ]n)i'its, and are each of 
considerable extent. There are perhaps a dozen well known localities or clusters of beds. These are mainly 
situated in Greenland bay, near Nannie's islantl, along the Stratham channel, up Exeter river to some distance 
beyond the bridge of the Cemeord railroad, iu the Litth> chaiinel near by, and up Lamprey and Durham rivers. 
The chief raking now is done ofl' Nannie's tslanrl. The average of the water on ihe beds is hardly more than 
10 feet deep, aud it is pretty fresh. The tide-way, as a rule, is strong, and I hi- bottom tough, clayey mud. The 
oysters are very large. I heard of specimens l.j ln<-iie>s long, an<l those cd" !* and 10 are et)mTD(m. One man 
told Mie of a single sjiecimen procured in i.S77 whieli weighed three pounds and one ounce in the shell, the tleshy 
jiart alone weighing one pound and one ounce. These large ones, however, all have the appearance of exti-eme age, 
and are heavy, rough, sponge-eaten, and generally dead, though the ligament still holds the two valves of the shell 
together. In taste, this oyster is Hat and rather insipid, which is laid to the too great freshness of the water. It 
takes a large fpmntity of them to "^opeu" a galhm of solid meat, a bushel not Aiolding more than two to two 
and a half quarts*. As a consef|uenee, there has not been a very great demand for tlieru, though all that can be got 
now are readily disposed of. Formerly the price was il a bushel iu Newmarket, where they weni chiefly Imughtj 
but in 1H71>, 80 cents was the price. No culture of these or of imported oysters has ever been tried here; aud the 
chances are against success. 

Since gathering the deljiils given above, I have received the subjoined letter, which explains itself, Vmt nuist 
I think, be slightly ''discounted" in its ligures: 

Newmarket, N. H., (kioher 80, 1379. . 

Pkak Sir: Yours (if thi' 13(li at Iiiunl. I will pvc y«n wb t iiilomiiif Lnn I tan by writing, thimyh I glioiil<l havo In-fii li«tl<.T pleased 
tij Lave talked with yon ou the oy(*t«r-«iiie»ti<ni. I coiiUl have givcu juii luuro iurunuution iu that way, prubably; but will auswvr jfuur 
quericH as you put theiu. 
-O 
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I. Oysters were first fotmd in Exeter river eif^ibt years a^o by a government mirvoying vesHel, Oyat-urs were also known to be iu 
Dnrhani river and at Namiiu's islantl, I claim t« have fouiu] tbn bwla in Gn-at bay fotir years nj^o. It is juy opittiou that tlieri» are oystar- 
rodcR all the way down to Portmuoutb, but tbo bottom is not suitable for tlriid^rinjj, wliteb is Ibo ouly way tbuy cohUH be taliou after you 
leave Griiat bay. 

II. For two years tliey wcro tonged aud ilrcdgi«d sU'atlily tlirounh the auuinn'r-moutlis by an averaj^e of 2tJ pereoDs a day. Sotiio days 
70 lo 80 meu would bo working- The average catch to a mau that uuderstood the busiuess was 2.') bushelii. Wc could have c:iiig1it uioro 
by workiujij; more Lours, but the supply was greater tbau the doumiu!. We worked about six hours per day. 

III. The avorago eateli now to a man Is 3 bushels. A cause of the decline is that the luarkutaldo oysterB have nearly all been ruiitflit. 
There are to-day more iu number of young oysters than m'er before, but they are not yctof marketable valite, beini; in si/-e from a live-eeut 
piece to an old j>euuy. If llwy are not properly protected they will die before they are suitable to use. An oyst.(;r iieeila cultivation aud 
protcoti' u. 

IV. Ton thonsanrt bush^^U is a low estiraato of what has been taken iho four yrara I hiivo been hero. 

V. The oyster dioea not lind a ready market, not being n proHtablo oyster for any trndo at the price asked for it. There is too Jinicli 
Bbell for the meat. Tbey are a natara! oyst*;r, and no natural oyster this side of Sandy Hook lind.s a ready juurkct, except for the i.ur[iosb 
of plautiu^;. Far meat and flavor tlioy are but little bett<T than Newark bays. They need tran.spluutiiig. 

VI. There baa been no planliug done here of Virgiuia or New York oysters. It wouNl be no use to [dant Virginia oyst^^rs her*" Tiuvy 
would bo winter-killed. New York uutural or hardy oysters woald live. There have be^ju a few Virginias beddi-d from sjiriu)^ to fall 
here, aud tbey did better for the time they were overboard tbau oyst-era geuerally do in any water that i am aettuuinted with ; antl I have 
oystered iu every atat* « here oysters are worth catebing — New Hampshire, Coiuiecticut, Long Island, New York, New Jersey, Del iware, 
Maryland, nud Virginia — having done uothsugelse for 20 yeara, and having worknl for the largest Qrma iu New York. Will send you 
infomiatiou any time you write for it. 

YourH, re»i>eetfiiJly, 

A. T. TIBBE'iTB. 

As I have reiuaiked in :inotlier place, I regard tbia body of water as a very proinisiu^ field for testing *lietlier, 
witL Prince Edward ishitid, Somerset, or some otlier Lardy seed, artificial propagaliou is not possible at even this 
uorthern point. 

Statistical recapitulation — Great bat, Portsmouth, and Dover, New IIamtshire : 

Number of wholesale dealers , 3 

Number of men fishing iu smumer for nativoa ' 6 

Number of veasela and suil-boats engaged . , 5 

Value of same $300 

Number of re«tauraut servants.... . .. . 6 

Annual earnings of same |2, 500 

Total number of xiersous supported 25 

Annual sales of — 

I. Native oysters .bushels.. 1,000 

Value of same $800 

II. Chesapeake "plants" bushels.. 7,000 

Value of same $7,000 

III. Fancy stock bnshela.. 800 

Value of same , $1,000 

IV. Value of Norfolk "opened stock" $1,000 

Total value of oysteiTj sold annually „.„„ $9,800 



13. THE OYSTER-BUSINESS OF PORTLAND, MAINE. 

History and ^ietitods. — No oystens are native at Portland, and the city is supjilied directly from the Virginia 
producers. The real beginning of the oyster-trade iu Portland was made by Janies Freeiuan, about forty years 
ago, iind two shiploads from the South, ainouutitig to, say, liOO bushels a year, filled the demand of Portsmouth, 
New HaiiiiKshire, and Portland together. Sumelimes, ahso, a ship-load would be brought from Statcu Island to 
Welltlect, on Cape Cod, and laitl down, to be drawn upon during the suiumer. It was not until a few years ago 
that four merchants began to charter a vessel or vessels to run scnith and buy oysters, to be divided between them, 
each firm contrilmting it.s <iuota of purchase-money and expenses in proportion to its share of the cargo. 

From 1809 to 1875, the following amount of oysters were thus brought in : 

May, 18(59, to May, 1870 33,a69 

May, 1*70, to May. 1871 49,90<i 

May, 1S71, lo May, l5<73 57,332 

May, lH7i>, to May, 1873 02.780 

May, lh73, to May, 1874 79,707 

May, 1874, to May, 1875 71,073 

From 1875 until the present, accurate statistics are not obtainable. The sum of the oysters now brought 
to the city is believed to be 75,000 bushels a year. 
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The cost of tlie cargo-oysters is about the saujc in all respects as at Boston, and tbo business is similarly 
conducted. The cost, in Portland, per busliel, of oysters delivered in the warehouse, tben, sums up as follows, at 
an average : 

18G9toX872 50 cent*. 

lH7-.Mol875 , 45centa. 

1H7G10 1H79 35centa. 

The selling price lor oysters in the shell has ranged from a dollar (ten years ago) down to 55 cents at present. 
This is in winter; in siunnier it often reaches and exceeds i^l 50 a bushel. This increase of price in summer is duo 
to the fact tiiat no oysters can then be got iu Virginia, where the law euforces a cessatiou of raking, and to the 
extra expense entaih'd by "bedding". 

As tlie weather begins to get warm iu the spring, all the surplusage of each cargo which each dealer can spare, 
is sent about five uiiles down Casco bay in large, open boats, an<l dumped overboard upon the flats for summer- 
keeping. These oysters imjuove iu quality, fatten up, and the shells add a " feather edge", often of remarkable size. 
It is calculated that one-fourth at least of these will perish, while the increase in value is only from 211 to 25 cents 
more than when they were put down. In consequence, the practice has fallen into disrepute, and only one 
merchant now beds extensively. 

That there has been no growth in the business of importing and selling cargo-oysters commensurate with the 
growing population and cultivated palates of the region tributary to Portland, is acknowledged. The late 
depression in prosperity has madt; itself ft«lt here, si nee the oyster ranks among luxuries. Neither so large prices, 
uor, proportionately, so wide profits, can now be obtained. This is ascribed by all deiilers to the new fashion of 
buying oysters already o{te.ned in Norfolk and elsewhere iu the South and bringing them here in barrels and cans. 

The transacJious iu this branch of the trade (which must be addeil to the former estimates) amount to about 
$1,000 a week for, say, four mouths. A large part of this stock is supplied at second hand froui Boston. Ilere, 
as elsewhere, there are two opinions as to the real profit of dealing in this opened *' barrel " stock. 

The inimber of persons directly supported by the wholesale oyster-trade iu Portland is not large, nundHjring 
betwt'eii 40 and 50 families the year round, and half as much occasional help in addition in winter, to assist in 
opening new cargoes arriving. 

The wages paid to men employed about the establishments vary from SS to $18 a week, and to girls in the 
kitchen — for each of the wholesale houses has a lunchroom attached — about $4 a week. They also receive their 
board. Those who open the oysters are here called "shuckers". They receive from 15 to 20 cents a gallon for their 
work, and are able to make from $7 to $12 a week as long as work lasts. Formerly many more shuckers were 
employed than at present. 

The vessels employed in carrying the oysters are mtickerel-schooners clearing from Cape Cod ports. They 
si>end the summer in lishing and the winter in this trade. In 1878, the Mary Steele, Nathan Cleaves, Mary Whorf, 
and 11. E. Willard were engaged. An average load is about 3,000 bushels, and a voyage in March has been made 
iu ten days, but the usual lime is from three to four weeks. 

That in ancient times this locality was tenanted by oysters of the same race as those which lived in Damariscotta 
and Sheepscot waters, ami have survived to the itresent <lay iu the latter strciiiu, is shown by the discovery of 
bui'ied beds of shells, as has already been pointed out aud commented ui)oq. 

Statistical recapitulation for Portland: 

NuuibtT of whok'«aIe-«leak'ra 4 

Total number nf fmuiltea supported 100 

Total itiiiiibcr uf fami lies part Ijr anpported 40 

Aiiiiiial 8alc8 of — 

II. Clieuapeokes bnsbela.. 75,000 

ValiKM.f same .' $50,000 

III. Fttucy slock ....bnahels.. 6,000 

Value of same • $C,000 

rV. ValiiP of Baltimore autl Norfolk "opened stock" |15, 000 

TotAl value of oysters sold annually , |71, 000 



14. THE NATURAL BEDS OF SDEEPSCOT BRIDGE, MAINE. 

Native oysters in Sheepscot river. — Four miles west of Danmriscotta and Newcastle, in Lincoln county, 
Maine, is a small bed of living oysters and e\idences of a greater number iu the i>ast. The Sheepscot river tlows 
into the head of one of the inlets from the sea with which this rugged coast is tilled. At the village of Sheepscot 
Bridge (one of the oldest communities in the United States, having been settled ftrst by the Dutch in 151S) another 
little stream enters, known as Dyer's river. A qiiurler of a mile below the eonliuence of these streams is a cataract, 
and below this the widening expanse of one of the most beautiful of Maine's fiords. 

From just below the falls (where there are some mills) to a point about tlu'ce miles above, oysters were one© 
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abuiulatit. It is a tradition, that a bimclre<l j'ears ago smacks usc<l to come from Buston and loml up with these 
oysters; but I am inelined to iloiibt the veracity of the tale. The most thickly inhabited ]»ortion8 of this region, 
were tlie basin just above the falls, the month of Dyer's river, and, chief of all, a point about one and a half mile 
above the bridge. 

The bottom of the stream is rough and rocky, and tlie bivalves were always difficult to get. The onlinary 
metlnMl wii-s by diving. Ten years ago it was possible to get a Imshel or two in a ddy up the Slieepscot river ; but 
now Mr. Manly Sargent, the most experienced rimn in Hie village, thinks a peck would luove a g<tod day's work. 
They grow singly and of great size, shells a foot to fifteen inches in length have frequently been taken. They 
closely resemble in character those at l>amarisootla, and are i)ronoiuiix'd of very fine quality. 

Specidation has been indulged as to whetlier this little colony of oysters is a natural one or not. There seems 
to be good evidence to show that it was planted de^iigiiedly by the Indians, before the advent of white ujen, with 
niolhisks brought frujn the Damariseotta beds. The i>osititm and (.^inidition of the colony; the fact that the 
banks of this river werf! thickly populated by Indians, who might be supposed to know cJumgU to save themselves 
the trouble of going fiinr miles every time they wanted oysters, by transpliiuting them (<^> their own stream; the 
fact that no more distant stream has them, although uo good reason can be discovereil for their absence; and the 
fact that uo 8h(^Ilheai»s of any account exist to attCvSt ancient use of the bed, all .seem to conlirui this supposition. 
Dr. H. F. JIall, of Shce[i?U!0t, who has studied the miitter witli care, and various others, liolil this ojiinion. As I 
hinted before, it is i>robablo that the isolated (►yster-colouy in the George river, near Thomastou, was planted in the 
same way, and that Salt bay is the oidy really native and indigenous home of the oyster anywhere in this region. 
These oysters have no counnercial value, of course. They are inucli rarer than the partridges in the neighboritig 
wootls, and there is little likelihood of theii' increasing. Nor are there are any sheilbauka to aflord a fertihzer for 
the worn and rooky soil. 
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15. OYSTER CULTURE IN BUZZARD'S BAY AND VINEYARD SOUND. 

Vekrill on tue oyster-beds op southeen Massacitusetts. — Buzzard's bay, indenting thesontberu sbore 
of Massachusetts, and nearly separating Cape Cod from the mainland, has been noted since its discovery for its 
natural oysters, and is now Ihe scene of wide cultivation ami a large business. It was of this region that Professor 
Verrill wrote the ensuing paragraphs in his Invertebrates of Vineyard Sound, several years ago: 

In Buzzard's 1>ay the liutfoni is pt'm-nilly iim<l«ly, <»>;fe|il iit v«'ry tduillow watiT ahotit nome of the iHlaiiilii, wlicro pairhos of rocky 
bottom oi-eur, autl opiiosLte siuiie of lUo 8iitn5y lunirlu's, wlicn- it in «iiuily oviT luuHtdtrritlile ar<-ii8. Tracts of hank'r 1>utt4>iii, of mud or 
Baud, ovtTKrown wiili al|;a', oceafiiouHlly occur. In Viin-yiinl sound the Imttouj la moro varied * • •; iiiiid<ly boltnnm are only 
occasionally met witli, 

Attached to thy sidrs and surfaces of rocks and ledges along many parts of this coast, youuR oysters, Ontrca Vii-rjiinaHa, often occur in 
vast nnmbera, Hoinutimca pomplt'tcly covering and couccaliu}^ large wirlaccH of rocka. But iIipho pcui'rnlly live only tliroiijjli onr Bfasou, 
aud are killwl hy tlit? cold of winter, no fU.ikt tliL>y stddom become more than au inch or an inch and a half in dianiefer. Tliey cmiiv from 
tho spawn of the ovftti-rs in tlifi beds nlrmg onr »linrc«, which, dnrjiig tho breeding scaHon, lonipk^tely till the waif rH with thfir fref- 
Bn'iuiinin^ young. Th<'y arc j;! iicrally rcj^iirdcd a« the ynun^of '' niilive" iiysters, but I am unable l<i lijid any Hjiccilic ilitlcrcnt ch between 
tin* iiiirthcro and southern oyttti-rx, such diUVnnccs as Jo exint bt-iuy; duo niertdy to the circiiitiMtanccs under wliieh they jjrovv, micL as 
tho cliaractcr of tho water, abundance or Heareity of food, kind of objects to whieh they are attachfd, ago, ertvwded condition, L*tc. All 
tho formH oc<'ur bolh ;tniiiii;r tln^ riortlieni and Houllnjrn ones: for they vary from bmad and roiui<I to very loiiy and tiarrw'w ; fntm very 
thick to viTy thin; lunl in the clinruefer of the Hiufaee, Homu being rvgularly ribbed and scalloped, oiIkts nearly snut<Mh, and otliers very 
roiifjh and irre;^ular <»r Ncaly, etc. When yi»Miiii, und frrown under fuvctrabln conditions, with jjlenty of room, thi> fonn is j;enerally round 
at lirst, ihen ijuite refjularly oval, with an umtuhtted and K("alto]>ed algti ami radiatitig ridjjes correppouding lo the Hcallo):H, and often 
extendinji out into siiiiie-liko project i<niK on lln> lower valve. The upper valve ia (latter, Minooth at lirst" then with ri'gidar lamellie, or 
Bcalvst, scalloped at the fdj;<'8, shovvjuy the staj^cs of grovvlh. L.tter in life, especially alter the first winter, the yrowlh bccoiucs more 
irregular and the form Icaa symmetrical, and the Irregularity increa^M-s with age. Very old spcciuieus, iu crowdt-il ImjiIs, uaaally become 
very much elongated, being (►ftcii iiioro than a foot long and [lerhajistwo inchetj wide in the Jidult iudividual«; for nearly all the oyster- 
ahcllH comjiosing the aiiciuul Indian shell heajw alt>ug our coast aru of tliis much-elongated kiiul. Noxvadays the oysters seldom have a 
ch-mce to grow to su«;h a good old agfi uk to t.-tkc thit* form, thongli nwh avi- occasionally met wilh in deeji water. The young Hpecimeus 
on the rock« arc generally umttled or irr<>gularly radiated with brown. They were not often met wilh on ilie (-Iiorcs of Vineyard Honnd, 
foroyalcnt do not Ihinrt.Hh well in that sandy region, though there are exti-n-sivi- bed.H in mmw parts of UnKZiird"» bay, nod a few near 
Holmes' Hole, in a Hhcltcred pond, 'ihe ojsters prefer (piiet waters, somewhat bjaeki.sli, with a l:i>tt<>m of soft mud ewutaiiiing an abuuilaiico 
of miiuile living animal and vegotahlo tngunismw. In such i)lft<.'«.'s they grow rajH^ly, ami Income fat and fine-llavored, if not interfiTcil 
with by their niuiierouM enemicH, 

TopoGRAPUY: Early abundance of shellfish in Wareham and vicinity — The best starting point for 
iniiniries, iierlnips, i.s Wafehatn, an anc ent towtj on Wareham ri\er, wltielt iioivs into the northern lindt of tlie bay. 
Bclun- (he ''Xarrows" where the britlge i.>*, there i,s a broad inlet, kmnvn as the Xorthwesteni arm of Ibizzard's bay, 
or sometimes asj the Waukinco river. Above the bridge thts Warehiim river Hows in. Joined by the Agawam river 
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from the eastward. Both of these streams are iiitliH'iicecl by tlie tide for a cousiderable distance above the village, 
are .Hliallovv, and are iiartiiilly bordered by tliUs. l-'roiii the brid^je upward for lialf a iiiih', there anciently wsis oue 
ooiitimious oyster-bed, aiid,besi(h*s this, various otlier eovesand rivers in the iieijjhivorliood were inhabited by these 
and other bivalves. In colonial day.s the jtresenl towimbips of Kochester, Matapoiset, Marion, and Wareham, which 
are ranged aroaiid the head of tlie bay, were known as Rochester, and tradition says that it was uanied atlter the 
city of Ivoehester, in Enghiiid (which city wa« fatuous for shelltish), because of the abundance of oysters, quahaujjs, 
claujs, scallops, etc., alon^ the .shores. 

Legislation avd license in Waheham. — That the earliest inhabitants valued oysters, is a matter of 
history: and even in colonial times they were made the subject of Icijislative protection by the town, for fear of 
their disa]>pearance, as witness the followiug: 

In tuwri-niceting at Wnreliftni, volvd— 

Marcli 90, ^7'*^, that tlii-ro slioiiUt Imj ho rtlji-lUi^li uor hIuOI sold nor carriwl out of town. 

M.irrli 12, 1 il, tliat \m oyster-BliellH hIiuII he. i-atchod to curry out of the town williont the leave of John Fearing, Joabiia Bri(^H, 
& Jcwhnti Crock(-r, oil the ]>eu!dty of paying six Nhiilin^H per bonhel, 

September '24, 17''1, that no i»«»rsou shall catch any oysters or oyater-Hbelln for to carry out of the town or carry thomsolves out of 
the town on y' penalty of forfeiting two shilliuga and S pence per bushel. 

Alwnt 1840 was argued here the famous ease of Dill rs. Town of Wareham, involving rights to oyster-Bsberies 
aud plantiug privileges, which the curious in such lore will lind botli iutrieale and entertaining. 

As an attempt at regulation of the oyster-Ushery, a few years ago, the town dividetl off' iuto grants all the 
shores of the numerous salt rivers and inlets embraced in the extensive and sinutnis sea-coast, and offVrcd thcw 
grants, under a twenty-years' lease, as ground for the cnllivation of oysters. -The expense of luocMuing a grant 
wa« $2 50, and it was subject to taxation at a valuation of f 50, These grants were about 125 in number, autl were 
situated in Wareham and Agawam rivers, above the "Narrows bridge", along tlie .shores of the Wankinco river, as 
the broad inlet froiu the Narrows down t<v Ihiz/ard's bay is called, atnl in Ha-uad Marsh river, ("rooked river, Mark's 
cove, and the Weeweantit river, all of which aro tribntary to the AVaukinco. On the shore other ha-alities are: 
Brown's cove, Onset bay, Slielt Point bay, Ivast river, Long Neck shore, and Cohasset river. The average size of 
the grants is about two acres, giving from 250 to 300 acres of shore suitable to oyster-culture in this town, nearly 
all of which is already granted. 

The seed which has been placed npou these grants, an«l is to be [daced there, is entirelj'' obtaine«l fnuu the 
natural beds, wliirli are abundant in the Agawum, Wart'haai, aud Weeweantit rivers. The incessant raking to 
which the beds were .sid>jected to obtain it, added to the demand for market, threatcjied extermination so seriously 
that, iu 187-4, the selectmen decreed that no one should be allowed to tish for oystei^s at all, without paying to the 
town a duty of 10 cents a bushel, the pro<eeds to go to pay an officer for measuring, etc. Under this rule the town 
issncd licenses and received pay, in 1875, from 30 licenses, 1*303 CO, giving 3,036 bushels; and iu 1870, from 47 
licenses, ?425 50, giving 4,255 bushels. 

Since then few licenses have been issued, owing to the opposition and quarreling excited, Tlie oyster-matter 
becanu' a politicral insue. It is probable that mnltiplication by three of tlie results for 1875 and 1S70, would give 
the approximate yiehl for those years, and there is said by all persons tu liavt; been a deci'CJisc since. 

Makkets and prices. — About five years ago no oyster waa better received in the Boston market than that 
from Wareham: it held the first place. Tliongh it has lost this distinction by '*opening" poorly of late, it is .still 
of line quality and in demand by the neighborhood markets. Wagon loads are .sent oft" to I'lymouth, Middleboro, 
aud elsewhere, frequently through the winter; aud during the .season of 1877-''78 the Old Colony niilway carried 
780 bushrls in slu'll from the \\arehaut station, and about 150 gallons of opened stin-k. From EiWt Wareham 
(Agawam station) there were ship[ie<l, during the winter of 1877-78, 024 bushels in shell, while partial accounts of 
the next season (1H70-'S0) in<licat<' a large increase. By hir the larger i>art of the yield, however, is sohl small, ns 
''seed oysters" t() be jdanted upon the beds ahuig the eastern shoi-e of Bn/zanl's bay aud the "heel" of Cape Cod. 
This seed is never carried away to be .sold, but the purchasers come after it in spring and fall in sloops of about 
25 feet keel, locally known its "yacht-boats ■'. This seed stdls for 3i) to i'.5 cents a bushel in spring, or CO to SO 
cents itt fall, and is oue and two years old, mixed. Home ex])erinienls have been made in bedding Virgiuia oysters 
through the summer, bnt although they lived well enough it was not fonud protitable. They brought only ^4, 
while the native oysters wonid fetch ${>, a barrel. 

Oyster atlajrs iu Wareham can hardly be called a business. The title to the grants is very uncertain, the 
impres.sion being that the right to operate uiiou them exists only through courtesy of the owners of the adjacent 
uplands, and a vast amount t»f litigation would probably arise if any oue chose to object to the present status. This 
feeling, aud the jealtuisy of anything smacking of monopoly, has deterred capital from l>eing invested in any 
cousi4lerable degree, although etlbrts have been made to bring money irom New York and Boston to bear upon this 
iiulnstry. At present the piHU-, ignoraut, aud shiftless jtortion of the community, for the most part, have to do with 
the oysters, antl have found it lUH-essary, in onler to pn>tect each other from a conunou thieving propensity, to 
decree among tliemselves that no man shall tish after sunset, even upon his own grant. It wotdd be an outside 
estimate to say that 200 persons live ui>ou the oyster in Wareham, at an itivcstraeut of ii3,000. 
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Saveby on oyster-culture in Wareham. — Since writing the above account I have received the following 
iustructive corninunicntion relating to thia region, which I am happy to give entire: 

East WAnEHAM, Mass., JaAtMry 29, 1880. 

Draii Rin: In order to auswer undenitauiliugly your inquiries respecting the oyster-bnetDcss of Wurebiun, I timl it uccvttaury to give 
you a condciifMsd lijatnry of it. 

Oystera grow iiaturiilly in tliu (mto rivcra of Wiiit'luHJi, tlio Waukiiico and tlio WoiMveaiitit. In tL<' fumirr (lie nattiral beds oxt«ud 
from Wart' bain uarrows, twouiiles above ifs iiioiirb, aliiuit ohm taibi ii]i Mt.ri^ain; in llui liUtcr tiviT, ttio aatur;il IxvIh f^stcud over a diaianco 
of alxmt twomilca. At low tide tho water i.s about two feot deep nn Ibeno lieds, and fht5 bottom is Koiix'wli.nt uiiiddy. Spawn i« di-postti-d 
on tbem every year to a greater or Icsa extent. The oystera f^row in ebi.slers, are bjiig and thin, tbe niejit is watery, not. linu <ind sidid, 
though of pretty f;ood flavor, and on tbe Irtwer pnrt of tbn NmIh, whore I bo water at low lido retaiuw its saltnesf*, tbey ilo iii>t attain ^reat 
aize, even when undisturbed, Init soon die, and are succeeded by a now growth. Scatt<TinK oystera are found in the cbanuida lorabout nn« 
mile down stream, of fair size, firm meat, and gooil flavor, probably carried there when very Hniall^ by tho carreat from the natural betls. 

Prior to 1840, tlie privilej^e of taliiag the oysters from these bidn was leased to a Welltleet company, and several tliniisand biijiliels 
\rcro carried to WclUloet harbor, Massachn8«!tt8, and (hero planted fur the Boafou market. Alwxit 1840, fearing that the natural beds 
would be injnred, the toxvu annulled the contract with the Wi-llfleet company, and but few tiyHlera, esre[tt for the use t>f the inhabitant^ 
were taken from tbejio beds for ni.iny years. In 1845, Peter Preaiio, of Wamhaai, got a grant fix>uj the le;^i.slal are to plant oyHters in a 
covo at (ho npjwr part of Ons(<t bay, an arm of Bazz^ird'-s bay, in East Wureham. Ho tliere ptanled a lew luindred buHhelH. of Wankinco 
river oyutors with gooil MUcce.HS, that is, they grew large, were well tilled, and of excellent flavor. They did not increase in uuiiibora, no 
spawn Hoemed to ennie from them, nor were any (im.ill oy.sters ween on the adjacent chores. 

In 18.V) 1 got a license from Ihe seleefnnMi <»f Warebani, iin<ler tlu) general state law, to plant oysters in Onset bay, acijoining and 
atiove till' Prerdio grant, I l)roni;bt from Rappith.'iEinouk river, Virginj.i. 2,'ilWI bnahelH of large oyster.* in the month of May, planted tbem 
on my grant, intending to market them the next fall. They did not, arrive in very g«H)d condition, and what lived did ni>t. "till" well, so 
Isold Imt few, and let the rest remain on tlui grant. After tbe first year tlnn" "tilled" well, and wore of exeelleut ipiality. In a few 
years young oystera began to eatch on thi3 shell* and «n the xtones of tliu adjueeut shores, »o that peopb-. maile a business of catching 
oysters in that vicinity, and from my grant, for the home-market. I proiiosed planting again, but my biiisini>ss taking me away from 
Wareham, and the lat* war coming on, prevented my doing so, Yunng oysters continued to increase, and to bn fonnd on various part^ 
of the shores of Onw*t bay, mostly on the sand-bars, about low-irnter mark. They generally lived but one yeor, being killed by the winter 

In 18(>5 I coninjeneed gathering the young oysters early in the fall, and planting them fnun two to four foi^t deep, at low water. 1 
fonnd that tbey did well, growing rapidly, and having an eicelleut flavor, hi I8ti7 I I'arried some to the Parker House, Bo-iton, and tho 
proprietors pronounced theui as tine oysters as they bad ever seen, and engaged all I had to sell; Bince which (lino I have furnished 
Wareham oysters to the Parker House whenever they have betMi in suitable condition for their trade. I took care to si<cnre and preserve 
tho spawn, placing shells and brush wherever I thou^jht it likely to catch, and by 18i)i) had several thousand bushels growing tiuely. 
On the 8th of September of that year, wo had a severe eontkoastorly gale, which washed Ihe sanil from tin; shores and bars, covering the 
oysters and destroying Iho greater portion of them. The water that wiuj driven into our bay by that gale was nueoinnionly salt and 
bitter, killing nearly all vegetation, even largo trees, as far as it reached, and injured many wells. The oysters were seriously hurt 
by it, and the next year were poor and very salt, hardly tnarkotable. They did not fully recover from its rfleuts* until 187'J. Many nther 
persons had by this time procured licenses, and commenced phinting, getting their seed mostly from the Wankinco river and the sliruvs 
of Onset bay. Several cargoes of large Virginia oysters wert! jdanted in tho spring, and taken up and sold in the fall, but this did not 
prove prolitable. Spawn now began to catch in various p:trts of Onset b.iy, in water from 10 to 12 feet deep at low water; 1 think this 
came fmni tho Virginia oysters; uoin> has caught there .^iucu ; they have all been taken up. In ono year I think at least 20, ftOO bushels 
of s«>ed, about one inch in diatnelcr, were taken from Onset bay and planted elsewhere, some going to Providence river, and some to variiuis 
parts of CajM! Cod. Nearly all the available slmres of Waridniru were by this time granted to diflerent persons for oyster-planting. 
Seeil-oysters at this time, from Ousof, baj-, sold readily at from W eeSts to Th cents per bnsbel, fnuu the boats, and large oysters brought 
from 15 to §9 per b,arrel, delivered at the railroad staiion. The business of growing oysters was [irotitable. The only limit seemed to bo 
in the size of the indiWdnal grants aiid the ainonnt of capital invoeted. Tho graDte were too small to tb^ a large hnsiness, and no great 
.imotint of money was invested in it. 

In 1875 Wareham oysters were poor, hordty (nnrkotable, and during tho winter many died; the next two years they were gmid, and 
mine brought $7 50 per bamil; in 1878 and 1879 they were very p<'M>r, and nnsnlablo except to peddlers, at a low ]>rice. Last winter at 
least oiR' half of our large oysters died. No seed of uuy consefpienee has been eanght in Onset bay the past three years. I have tried to 
find ot«t why onr oysters were so poor some years and goiNl others, and my observation.s lead mo to the following conclusions: Onset bay 
has no fresh-water stn^ams discharging into it. other than small brooks, but on its shores are innumerable springs of fresli water, exuding 
almost everywhere between high- and low-waler mark. Near where the springs flow copiously, the oystera are the best. These springs 
derive their supply from Ihe rain (bat falls on I he great wnoded territory in Wareham and Plymouth, called '•Plymiuith woods"'. In 1875 
the springs were very low. The previous winter bud been very cold, the ground freezing to a great depth, and the wuods did not thaw 
out until the last i>f May. All the water that lell. therefoiv, ran oil' the surface, and did not penetrate the ground to supidy the springs. 
Tho next wiuter was wanner, more min fell, the springs tilled, and oysters improved. Then occurred tbe great Jires, deslroytng otl 
vf'getation on tboufiands of acres of Plymouth woods, and h-aving a sandy barren, where the rain (bat fell evjiporatcd rapidly ; the ponds 
in the woikIs shrank tnasinaller coui[inss (ban \vas ever known befiirt\ 1)io swunips dried U)>, s]»riiig.s failed, many wells gave out entirely, 
and tbe streams that furnish Ihe walcr-pttwerof Warebani were, and still are, lower tliun ever before, ninl oystera are poorer. I am I'onlident 
thai, for tbe nroduetiiui of good oysters in this vicinity, a certain nnitonn NU[»idy of fresh water is required, springing directly from the 
gronn<l on which they are phiuted. It will not do to have the water vary in saltncss ; if it does, though the shell may grow rapidly, the 
meat is watery and flavorless. Ojsters are seldom of good quality in brackiRh water, yet when taken from salt water and placed for n 
short tune in fresh water, ihey will grow plump, and improve, if not left too long. 

Oysters always feed tm tho floorl-lide. Then the water seems elondy, while on the ebb it is clear. I have often observed, that as noon 
21S the tirle began to flow the oysters woul:l slightly open their shells, the fi^athery edge of the luollusk could be seen protniding and in 
motion, apparently feeding. In raking oy.sters on the Ihiod-ttde Ihey often eateh on tho teeth of tlii» rake; I iiex-er knew this to occur on 
the ebb. Oystei-s throw olT their spawn at tho coinmenceuieut of the tlood-tide, lience it generally catches near low-water mark, ami 
n]i slrt^ani from the «pawning-I»ed, except in rivers where there is always a downward flow. 

Their m-asmi for Mjwwnirig here varies from the Ist of .Fuly to Ihe 1st of ffeptenilxT, according to the condition of the oyster and the 
ten)]>eratnre of the water; the spawn in favorable situations grows rajndly. I have known a tioat, with a perfectly clean bottom, anchored 
over aa oyster>bcd, to have its bottom completely coveretl with oysters of over an iuoU in diameter in two weeks' time. 
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Though Bceil taki^n frnm the nataral beds in onr riven does \^e\\ when plantod iu otiieir localiticH, the restrictions npon taking them 
placed l>y ibc towii-»utlioiitit>.s, and 10 ppiitH jht buHliel to be paid the town, prevent tlioir biMii}j used to anj" great extent. No Virginia 
oysters hnve lieen planted! licrc for Reversl years paHt. with the exception of a small eurgn 1 brought from there last year, hoping to olitain 
spawn fruui thuui in coiir»o of time; they seem to be doing well ; no oysters to any exlx>nt are opened for sale. Thoiw sent to Boston last 
year brouylit $!j per barrel at the railroad station. The greater qnnntily of oysters sold last year were to peddlers, at $1 per bnshel on the 
shore, wb<i disposed of thrm in the adjacent towns. From the best informal ion I ean get, I think abont 7,000 bushels were marketed from 
this Imvn tlio past year, pnyinj^ to tin-, prndncers abont $10,000. Ver>' little money is paid out for labor; planters ilo their own work^ 
ami what hidp is needed can be ^;ol I'or l.'j eenls per bonr. The pros|K>et for iiineh business next year does not look ouconrajjing. No seeid, 
to any ptPiit exti'dt, has been jvhvnted fur the past two years. I have quite a larj^e quantity growing, but eau form no convct estiniafo of 
bow nijiuy. 1 sbiiH eontiinin. ]danlin;j th»< rnsniug year, if I can procnreseed tbnt will not cost over •i'ieents |ht luishel, planted, 1 expect 
to briu;^ some yoiiiiff oystera frevni t\u- Great Wieomico river, Virginia, to plant here. I think tht'y will <lo well if caught iu shoal-water, 
and are young and thrifty. I have oysters planted there, but. eunnot yet tell how sneeessful they will prove. 

The gre.ttest drawbaek to complete success of the business here, has been the lack of uniformity iu quality from yenr to ycor. Much 
of the ground upon which onr oysters are planted has too little water npon it at low tide ; the oysters freeze iu the winter, or are kille<l 
by the ice resting npon them. It is also iiiiposHible to catch them for market jiust when they bring the best prices. The most destrnctive 
enemy to our oyster-lMids is a small nioUusk, hero called the "borer" or "white snail"; it drills a small hole through the shell directly 
over the "eye" of the oyster, causing its death. Somn beds, parlLcularly where the liottom is hard, are completely destroyed by them. 
The peri n inkle also is very destructive to large oysters; one will dnstroy at least a bushel in a seastm. There are bnt few starfishes. 
Respectfully yonrs, 

A. SAVEKV, C. E. 

Oysterbkds m Sippeoan harbor, Wing^s cove, and Weewbantit hiver. — Southwesterly from Warehara 
the heM of Btizzard's bay contiiiiiii several oyAter-lociilities of varying irni>ortance. Tb(»yare: The Weeweautit 
river, for a niiU^ or so in the neifjrliborbood of tho highway bridge; Wiug's cove, and the Blankinship cove of 
Sii*pecaii harbor, in the towu of Maiioii. 

Iu the Weoweaiitit natural beds of very good oysters have existed for a long time, aud a few years ago a 
large yield wa.s obtained froiu them every year by Mr. Kobiuson and others. I^svlt^'rly, however, ttie quantity 
has decreased, antl the Iwd.s have been raked almost wholly for the sake of seed. There are grauts heiv, but uo 
improvement, as yet, of any consequence. 

In Sippecau harbor (the harbor of Marion) it is said that no oysters were known until about fifteen years ago 
(1SG4), whi'ii the shore of Itam ishiud, on the eastern side of the harbor, uear tho entrance, was found strewn with 
young oysters, and the next year it wsis ascertained that these ha<l liveil aud were growing. The whole cove rapidly 
filled, aud at once began to be taken by the inhabitants in large (juan titles. 

Oyster-culture in Soiheuset. — Some gentk'tueu, in 1875, got permission of the town to plant oysters ou 
the bar at llie entran(!e of the harbor, and brongtit a large quantity of seed-oysters from Somerset, Massaclni.setta, 
to Itiy down there. Taking the hint, the towu surveyed a I'ringe of grants around the whole harbor, which were 
rapidly secured by th« citizens for purijosea of culture. Tlie lirst design was that all owning grants should seeil 
them from abroad, leaviiii,^ the naluial betl.s iu Blankinsliip cove* and all 1 lie eltaiiiiels as iiubliy domain. But this 
was done to a very small extent, the natural beds being raked aud dredged, insteatt, for oysters to be placed upon 
the grants, until it seemed likely that uo umlhisks at all would be left npon the beds. Legislative measui-es, both 
of state and town, were brought forward for oy.sier-protecticui, but \\ ith little avail, as restrictive measures had 
small support from public opinion, and now there is little attempt to restniin any one tishiug to any exteut. It is 
rejiorted by some, as a consequence, that few oysters are left, while others say that there are aa many oysters 
there now as ever. Meanwhile, tho.se who had ])laiited wen- not encouraged. The best grants lay iu favorable 
spot.s, wlieri' the oysteis had shallow water, a hard bottom, and quick ( ide, tuily lai'kiiig fresh water. One gentleman 
has jdanted about twelve thousami busltels, aud has put dowu six to eight tbousaud empty shells, hoping to catch 
spawn ; but since tbese were put down there has been no year in which the .sjiawu was ]>leiity at Marion. (The last 
good year for spawn in Wart'ham wa.s 1,S77, in Somerset, l.s7.S.) Both of the.se investments have proved to be 
losing ones. The oysters brought here from Somerset have grown pietty well in shell, btit in meat are lean antl 
watery. Last August tho.se of nmrketalde size producetl less than two soli<l qtiarts to the bushel. This fall (1879) 
there has been an improvement, but a biisliel thies not ''open" more than three quart.s. The.se facts are true, as a 
nde, ttver the whole extent of the harbor, and iu every instance the owners cousiiler that they have lost money on 
their investment, and that it is probable that no great success can be looked for in raising oysters at Marion, for 
unexplained reasons. Even when they succeed in getting a fair quantity of oysters, they are not as hard and plump 
as they ought to be, and will not sell in Bo.ston market at prices which will r«'tiay the expense of their cultivation. 
Among special discouragemeuts may be mentioned the burying of two thousand bushels in one bed, oti the outside 
of Uiim i.sland bar, by a single gale during tlic winter of 1878, aud the sudden death of several thousand bu.shels up 
the harbor through anchor-frost. A.s a consequence, a large portiem of tlu* oysters which have been planted here 
from Stmierset have been taken up and sent to I'lovideiicc ri\ er, wlieie tliey have been rcbcdded with great success. 
It nmy be that this will afford an opportunity for business, although idanting will not succeed well. The seed can be 
bought iu Somerset and laid down here for about ,Vt cents a bnshel. Two years later it can be sold to Providence 
dealers for 75 cents. During these same years tlie natursil Iwds uear Hitm island have tiourished tolerably well, 
although tho large tnicts of shells about the harlwr have caught no spawn. They have not openeil as much nor 
of as gootl quality, however, as formerly; but there are great ditt'erences in the oysters of even this limited area. 
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A l»c«l at Itain'.s island, on tbe sand, in tbree to five feet of water, "opened handsome," while only » few yards away 
oysters on a muddy bottom were of poor quality and size. 

There huve been about $17,0(M) invested tii oyHter-cidture in this town, but T believe the wltole matter could be 
bought nuw for $10,000. rerhai)s 5,0(MI hnshels, all told, iiave been disposed of annually for the last three or four 
years, at $ 1 a bushel or pfallon. 

NATrRAL BEDS IN Sandwioii. — Crossinjj: over now to the esistern head of the bay (siiu-e there is nothing to 
be noticed south of Marion on the west, except n little later at New Bedford), I have to report an extensive indnstry. 
The Cohasset river divides the town of Warehani from the adjacent township of Sandwich, ita neighbor on the 
sonth and east. Flowing into Buzzard's bay from this SantlwicU t>ide are several rivers, and the shore is ijidented 
with nujuernus iidets arid sliallctw ikmuIs. Nearly all of these inlets were fuund by the earliest colonists occupied by 
beds of nattiral oysters, and most of these beds are still living and supplying seed ft»r cidttvation. That the Indiana 
used the oysters extensively is shown, not only by tradition and analogy, but by abundant traces of former feasts in 
the shape of shell-heaps. Some account of the oysters of this refjion more rect-iitly, is accessible in a letter fruni 
Dr. J. B. Fors.yth, written in 1840, to Dr. A. A. Gould, and printed in the lirst edition of tlie hitter's InrffteliTates 
of Massachusetts. Dr. Forsyth says that the aged men of the vicinity asstireil hiru tliat oysters had uever been 
brought there from abroad up to that time (1S40) ; that they grew so abuiidatdly everywhere along the Sandwich 
«hores *' that at low water you could at almost any pcnnt procure a buckotfull of thenx from the rocks". Dr. Forsyth 
also mentions Wareham ns an oyster-locality. There wa^ then a statute prohibiting a nism from hiking more than 
two bushels at one time for his own use, and forbiddinji their being earned out of town. ''The oysters," says the 
writer, '* are generally eolh-tited by a few men, who bring them to the village and disptise of them at 'A) cents a bushel 
for their trouble; ami by selling half a bushel <u' a Innshel to an itidividual the spirit of the statute is not violated. 
This may be repeated everyday, until the desired sn[iply is laid in, "\\hen placed iu the cellar and fed from time to 
time with a little meal and water, they will sometiuies keep good for mouths.'' 

CiLTURE ant> legislation ON MoNUMKNT KiVKK. — Buzzard's bay is (hc new name for the railway stdtion 
on the Old Colony line, known to all the people about there as Cohas&et Narrows, because it is upon the narrowest 
part of the neck of the peninsula of Cape Cod. Tlie river flowing down past Buzzard's bay station is the Monument, 
a clear, broad stream, up and down which the tide rushes with great force. " Wild" native o.vsters irdiabiled this 
stream, hut had been pretty nearly exhausted by constant raking, when the attention of the town -authorities of 
Sandwich was called to the matter, a few years ago. They caused a survey of tlii.s and the various other oyster waters 
of the township, and divided them otil'into "grants" of dirt'ereiit sizes, according to the character of the bottom, but 
none less than about an acre and a half in extent. These grants could be taken by any citizen of the ^jwn, under 
certain conditions, upon the payment of $2 rM, If not improved within a year they reverted to the town. Each 
grant, as soon as taken, and no matter what the value of the stock upon it, was taxed at a valuation of $50. 

nie .si>ecial state laws passed for the benefit of this new industry, were substantially as follows: 

Mabcii 2fi, 1834. SKCrroN 1. If any pcrHon ulialt lu^n'sffpr tal<(^ auy nyHters or oUior Rh*illtiMli 1mm lluij be^Ja, nr dfstrny them 
therein, in tlip town of Saiidwieli, oxoept aw is lieroimUKT i>ri)vi(le(l, lie sball Ibrft'it for evi-ry iHijibcI of oysters bo tiikc-n or <]t','>troyi!(l, tin? 
Huni of tivo (lollarn, and for every tJimliol nf »fluT sIu^ntiNli m fjiki-u or dpstroynj, ijie .sum of (lircr* iloUarK: I'roriiM, hoirt-m; Tliut I tie 
Miectmen of »aiil town may givn (M-nnits in writing tn any inliaUitant to take slu-llfi.'.li at fliuli tinn'H anil fr»r Much iiwit a« ftii^y »<lii)ll Utiiik 
reasonable and cxpn^ss lu sm-li iK'rmit.% tot I'soecding twu imatjelt* for on« faintly: I'roriiitd, further^ That any inlialiitant of said town 
may, witliont such jwruiit, tako one i>ii»liel of oyattTs or otbor Mliidlliith por week from' their lipda in aaid town, for the ua<? of \i\» or her 
family, from September 1 to June 1, annually. 

Sec 2. If any boat, wagon, tflt-igh, nr other vt-hick', !»hall lie fonud within lln- limits of said (own w^itb any oysters or otluT -sliellliNh 
on board, taken m said town contrary to the iiroviNi<oi» of this iu-1, any iohahitaul may seize and detain the same, not esceeiling forty- 
Clgbt hours, in order that the Kanie, if need be, may 1m^ at taebeil by due pi-oeesa of law to answer the said tiue» anil forfoitorcH, with eost.s 
of rait ; I'roridcd, hoircftr. That as soou as the owner or miiHler of any such vessel, boat or cnift, cart., wagon, Rleijj;h, or other vehiele, shall 
MT a»id tinea and forfehnrtfa without »<nit to the (reasiurer of .naid town, such vehii'l(< Hbnll be discharged, with the eiTeetM therein. 

Sec. 3. If any ponton or porHons, residing in Sandwich, Bhall a.ssi»it any person helon^inj; to any oth^r town, in iukiug any of the fish 
aftn*ati»or ahstl supply them therewith, he Hhall forfeit for every bnehel nf oysterw so taken five dollars, and for everj- luinbel of other 
^tttUk *fc— * doUus, and the purchaser or purehaserN, knowing ihem to Lie unlawfolly taken, whalt be Huhjt^ct to the like forfeilure-s. 

ItaC. 4. All persons not otherwise 4liw|Halilif"d Khali l>e eouipetent witncswa in any i>roNeeiili<ni upon Ihia aet. 

$BC. Sk All the forfeiti:rei« mentioned in thJN act, not herein «>therwi»ie appropriated, Hhall cnnre, one half to naid town, uud the 
«^^aalf fc» t^ pmon or persons giving information, to he ree<»vered by the treainnrer of aaid town in an action of debt, l>eforn any 
^^t^^i^ ff**** ^ '**'^ county of BaniHtable, or any e«urt proper to try the Hunte. 

gy^ 10^ BIT. 8€CTlOS I. Whoever takes any oysters from Monnmeut river, .Santlwieb, pievions to October 1, ltW8, Hhall forfeit 
el ao taken. 

kof the town of .Sandwich, at n legal meeting held for the purpose, may make regulations concerning the 
• after said first day of OcIoIht; and xvhoever take.«( any oyBtora from said river contrary lo toe rcgnlalionH 
; im tfe same penalties as are provided in the preceding section.* 
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Votes of Town, March 3, 1879, 

Voted, Thai tho Mounment and Burlow rivora bo closed for catcbiug Dysters from tbc firat day of M&y n«xt, until tbo first day of 
October following. 

Voted, That thi- reguLntionfi concerning tlio takiiif; of nyatere from said flrat day of Oolober until tho next annual meeting, shall be 
the sauio as vott-d at a unictiug ailjonrned Iroui tl«> annual meeting in March, 1m78, to Iho fifth doy of November in said year, which is aa 
followH: Any iuliabituut may take- one hnshel of oysters in ei>ch wcok, and no more*, the mime to bo taliou iindt>r the mipcrvision of the 
fl«h-c(>mniitt4"o of tho town, who arc directed to prosecute all pt-rsoua violating tho rogiihition» now voted. That Saturday in each week 
ahal! l>o tin* eati'liiti'^ ilay. 

Votfd, That, the town siiBtnin the olScprg choson in oil logol action prrtaininplo their office. 

Votcil, That the ton-n aHow it8 iit1iabitunt« to tal«- all th(^ iiystei-a tboy can witli Biiitablo iiuitramf uts, such as drags, tonga, and rakes, 
wherever they cnn (iiu! tbi-in, cxn-jit on ]irivato }jrnnLs and in Moiiiiini'iit and Barlow rivers. 

Viilvd, That any pf r»in eutiik-d to one Itiinhol of oysters per week nnch-r tlio r*<;i^ii1iiiionBfur the Monument and Barlow rivers, niay, by 
an order, empower another jM-rson to takt said bushel nf oysters for his or her f.-unily use. 

The people were quick to take a<lvantage of tbeae legal permits, and it was not long before nearly all space of 

value was itppropriiited, iuid wild spcciihitiuii be;^an; but it is only within the last Uiree or finir years that iiineh 
business bus been iloiie, or systematie ellorts at traiisphmtiu^ anil stuekiii',' ba\ ti been introducx'd. There tire now 
about 50 owners on Moinunent rivt-r, Cohasset river, and in Little bay, and a. au-eful estimate of niouey iiiveHted 
gives )|H(>,0(»0 as tlie probable vabu' of jrniiits, fsttwk on Land (November, 187!)), and appurtenances. Many of the 
grants are as yet very slightly stocked with oysters. 

The Monuutent liver oysters were famous in olden times Tor their 8ui>erior quality and size. ''Tliey opened 
well," the oysterineii sjiitl ; tbat is, there was a largo priipnrtinn of meiit to Ib'e Khell, which was thin, liriltle, aud 
mttcli scalloped. The Erst idea wius sitnply to hold, its pro[MU'tofi>, the seed which were «yiiighflipon the grants from 
the natural bed at tlie mouth of the river; and, to laeilitate this catching, more or leas dead shells have been thrown 
tlown. JJut the more enterprising planters have laid down great deposits of seed-oysters, purchased chietly in 
Wat'ehuui, and these are just now beginning to produce tlieir legitunate returns, having grown to a marketable 
sixe. Some fresh seed is put down every year, but in addition to thi.«, it is expected that large accessions will be 
made by spawn caught from the natural bed and from the spawnitJg of the planted oysters. Since ]874, however, 
very little spawn has been caught. In that year a vast quantity appeared, but arrangements were not nnwle 
to avail tbemselve.s of it. 

The amount of seetl ]>lsice<l njion a grant varies with tho potrket and theory of the owner, from KM) to 500 bushels 
on an acre; perhaps liOO bushels woiihl be an average of actual jthinting. The .see<l fmui one to two years old is 
used and preferred. It is generally planted in the spring, when it can be bought for from 30 to 35 cents a bushel; 
but it is thought much better to plant it in the fall, although then from GO to 80 cents is asked for the seed. It 
costs abont 10 cents a bushel to throw dowu. The best bottom (and that which is found everywhere here) is hard 
sand, a little soft on top. Tlie avei'age depth of water on the beds is li feet ; but some stock is planted where it is 
exposed or jtist eoveretl at ebb tide, the objection to this being the danger of damage from drifting itre, for tho 
mere resting of the ice on the oysters is not usually hannlul, provi<led they lie flat on the sand. The calctdated cost 
of beginning btisines-s along this river now, would be about as follows: 

PrfHt-nt rout of good ground (I grant) $40 

Beediiig, :««! liu.sh«'ls at TjO cents IGO 

Snil-lmat and row-boat, S5 

Ib-iub, shaiity, ami nirniture 40 

Hake, tonga, shovclB, and tools ..^<*,,. 10 

lucidentala 05 

Total aaO 

One who is really going into the matter hopefully, imist expect about this outlay before he considers bis grant 
in condition to yield. If he ]>uts down shells fur the spawn to catch njioti, as he probably will, it will cost him 
about 10 cents a bushel. 

Formerly Virginia oysters were phinted and bedded here, but did not do well. The prices received for these 
oysters, which are all picked over and shipped to Boston in good shape, vary from $3 00 to f a barrel. In 1878, 
the exports from the Buzzard's Bay station by rail were l.'i8 barrels. Up to Noventber 1, 1871), 240 barrels were 
setd, making SOU barrels a probable total for that year. Besides this, in 1S79, much opening was done by the 
oystermcn to supply the neighborhood market, and about 1,000 gallons of openetl oysters were carried by express 
companies, in small packages. 

OvsTEK-fi'LTi'irK IN RED Buooic iiAKnoR (PocAssKT). — Another oyster-locality in the town of Sandwich, 
is Bed Brttok haibcu-, six miles south of Monument river. The railway station is Pocasset, on the WikmI's lloll 
branch of the Old Colony line. This harbor is nn indeutJition of BuzzartPs bay, about one and a half miles long by 
one-third of a mile wide, tiiid it is separated from the outer bay by an island. A branch of the harbor, also, runs 
up to a landing known as Barlowtown. The name Bed Bronk harl>or is derivetl from a little stream which tiows 
into it, the bottom of which is tinged with iron rust; but this bixwk does not fVeshen the water to any considerable 
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extent. The bottom of the main part of the Imrlwr is bard sfind, and the water is nowhere more than 8 feet deep 
at low tide. In some jmrtioiis rocks and eelfrniss exist. 

On the southern shore of this harbor, about a mile from its head, exists a livinp bed of natural oysterw, some 
seven acres in extent, uwdor protection of the town for public beiiflit. The o.vsters y:ro\viiifr upon it are report<'tl to be 
lar^e, but not of extraordinary size, scalloped and roundish, difleriu«; in no re8|)ect fnim aged oysters fji-owu after 
transpliintinK to another part of tbe bay. EseeptiiiK this natural bed, tlie wliole harbor has been surveyed and 
divided into (jrrantsj all those goml for anything have been taken lift, and must now be boujihtat an advani-e4l priee, 
if any one desires to possess liietn. The hirpest owner is a Boston firm, i-epuk'd to Iiave 75 ueres, but beside if are 
a score of other proi>rietor8, iuliabitants of the shores. It is 8;ife to say that $3,500 would buy out all the home 
interests in the whole tract, and $ I r>,{K)() cover the total investment up to January 1, ISSO. There is a spirit of 
progress here, however, which will lead to a great increase in the value of the jiroperty within the next few years. 
Durinj? 1H78, for example, there were shipped from Pocasset station oidy 85 barrels; in I.S71>, 500 barrels. 

I speut some hours on these giounds with Mr. Edward llobiusou, who exerted himself to make my visit 
instrnetive. He thonght that one-half of the whole water-area was suitable for oyster-cidtivation, and all of this 
is now appropriated, though only a portion has yet been stocked. The see<l is mainly derived from the native bed 
in the harbor and from the shores where the native spawn has "set", and is planted in the spring and fall. The 
only outside .seed brought in thus far is 300 bushels from the Weeweniitit river, uero-ss Ihe bay; and 1,000 bushels 
fnnn Somerset, The hitter did not .seem to do well. A long, sandy ptant runs out into tbe harbor here, which 
ebbs dry at low tide. This does not come into any grant, therefore, an<l hence is public ground for the gathering of 
seed. I .saw upon the pebbly beach, in places, how abundantly this was to be had. Young oysters, at this season, 
from the size of a dime to that of a dollar, were strewwl between tide-ui irks so tbiekly that you could hardly avoid 
stepping up«ut them, and they would survive tbe winter w»'ll in this exi>osnre. These are gathered by everybody 
who wishes and placed upon their grants. In addition to this, many tlmnsands of bushi-ls of old shells have been 
laid down, the proper time to do this work being early in Jnly, in order to have tlieir surfaces dear and ready to 
catch the spawn whieh begins to appear about that time. In 1.S7<j, when there was the hist good quantity of sjmwn 
emitted, the shells had been put down in May, and by July were so slimy that the spavvu did not set ujiou them. 
They learned wi.sdom by that, but no good year for spawn has occurred since. The seed is planted in varying 
quantity, but Mr. Robinson said ho should put it down shoulder to shoulder, .so as to pave the whole bottom, if he 
had enough. I saw triu'-ts where the growing oysters lay so thick as to conceal the sand, and you co(dd gather a 
bushel from a square yard of bottom. The natives con.sider the seed here better than that at Monument river, for 
it is roumler and less di.st<»rted. When the oysters are three to four years old, and ready for market, Mr. Knbin.son 
takes t.heui up and lays them upon a wooden floor near his piickingshanty, in water almost whollj- fresh, which 
takes awny the very saline flavor, fills them up in size, and mnkes them plump an<l hard. It is known as the 
''fattening" process, after which they are ready for shipment, Bought from the boat.s, a dollar a bushel is paid for 
these oysters, but the freight to Boston and the baireling uiidir them cost about ^1 'M) a bnshel to the doah'r. 

Here, as at Moiniment river, lishing is habitually done thiough the ice in winter. The method is to cut a large 
hole and use tongs. The oyst^^rmen do not complain of it as es^iiecially cold or unpleasant work. In order to keep 
the oysters froui fi-eezing, they diii the bag which they intend to jiut them in when caught, in water, and hold it 
upright until it freezes .stilf. It thus stands conveniently open, like a barrel, and no wind can blow throngh its sides 
to the detriment uf the contents. 

Catai'met and Falmouth. — Below Red Brook harbor are Catauraet harbor. Currant river, Wild harbor, and 
Squeateague i>ond. All of these are inhabited by be<ls of native oysters, and hence were grautA'd in lots by the 
tovn (Sandwich) untler (he usual regnlation.s. They ditfer in no iaqiortant respect from the Red Brook region, are 
•D of small extent, and the whole money-inve.stment, all together, will not exceed $5011. 

At East Falmouth there is a snudl bn.siness, the facts concerning which were kindly communicated to me in a 
Irtler from Mr. Frank C. Davis, which I take pleasure in transcribing: 

East I-'almouth, Mass., A'»r<-wi6<r 20, 1879. 
ItaMiflB: T^OTaranoiiAturalo.VRtpr-btMlH iunnrlncality, nnrlmve there i>o(>iv ivilliin my ri'r<i1l<<r4ion, nor is tlie>rt>nny traci*, no fur as I 
^BSMBK. vfAtiraiitMiMin thr pu.st. OystfrH ar^ nultivntcd i>ii u Hiiiall Ki-iiti' tiorr, 1>iit IIiitr \h not rnoiii for a very uxtiMimvo bnttineHS. 
'Wfi^im %t0m atWKUtt lW^t1.-it», liut the <iy>tlfr-l)ot(oiii («xti-iiil.H i-liiclly iilnii}; tiic Kliitrc, varyiii<; frorii Hi\ U-i-i to •>ir(< rn<) in widtli. This 
■MMB. « «HM9MiBl •# MtMi «ud (cmvcl, OiitKtil*) (jf tbirt yiKi liiivt* (lituil lilacli uihI I>Iiio luud, wlivn^ iiotliing will livn except ocls. 

LaiHiit ^M^p tfcoc vcTr I.OiiO liiibliL'ls of seed phnUt'd per iiiniuin, and aliout tlic ftame aiuounr of oyatcra Bold each year. The seed 
T, ami costs frmn ^^ to {85 ]>er IQU biishvls. 

LVftk town of Fnlniontl) tu tbe tax-]myers of said town, and all of it. is takcu up, The oysters grow well 
Oar ofitere bring from |3 to |5 per barrtd ; very cLoii-e, $li. 



F. C. DAVIS. 



VXCrmr. — A few words remain to be said about New Bedford and vicinity. The 
HR J«v Bedford, has been foutid wanting in the qualities necessary to make it goo<l 

Bvcspcnment has been tried, Imt has failed. No cultivation, exists there, theri'fore. 

k»tt«« bay yearly a superior " oysters in the Che6ai>eake bay, bringing ono 
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cnrfjn of 3,500 bushels for bedding, and another cargo for winter nse ; the sehooner Hastings, of nearly 100 tons 
but then, is the vessel used at present. These oysters cost <15 cents when laid down, bnt grow very little on these 
beds, since there is no Irt'sh water to Htart tliem. In a<klitiou to this, one hnn furnishes oysters Iroin Provi<leuce 
river, Warehatu, and elsewhere. The rest of the town, as ualeniiited by them, usjc ahniit2*H> bushels iind UK> gulluna 
a week for 5 months. This makes New Bedford's estimated eousmn])tion, annually, about 13,000 bushels. 

Five men are eniiihiyed six uuuiths, as oiieners, at 17 cents a jiallon. 

Just west of jS'cw Bedford is si littk' streiJiti and iidet, known as Westport river. This was the locality of an 
ancient bed of native o.vsters, which has now nearly disajipearetl throiigli too great ^4kin;,^ Tiiey are said to be 
very hir^e ami of good quality, but not more than rAi bnsliels a year can now l)e eauglit thnaightuit the whole three 
miles from the "Point'' up to the bridge, which sell at $1 .50 to 8J a bushel in New Bedford. There is reputed to 
be g(M>d [danting ground near tlie bri^lge. 

A lew miles west *»f \\'cstpt>rt is tiie Dartmouth river, where, it is s»ud, an oyster-bed has recently formed, but, 
as yet, is of little account. The bottom there, however, is regarded as very suitable for plautiug upon. Fifty 
bushels a year would co^er the whole s.ipply from here. 

Planting in Cotiut aad Waquoit. — At Uotuit and Wjupioit are considerable planting interests, under 
siniihir l^'gulation8 to those existing on the eastern shore of Buzzard's bay. From West Barnstable station, enough 
oysters were sent to Buston by nnl, combined witl what went elsewhere by water, to make the production of Co'tnit 
anionut to about 5.000 bushels annually ; these oysters luivo a high reputation in Boston. Wai|Uoit will produce half 
as much mor'e, chiefly from Wareham seed. Both localities will give a census of 40 planters, and an inv'estment of 
$40,(UM). There is a considerable fleet of sail-boats here. 

Ft>mn:R occuiiuENtK of oy.sters in Mahtiia's Vixeyaed.— In respect to Martha's Viueyanl, only u 
paragrajih renmins to be said, quoted from a description of the island in the Mmmchuiseits Uuitorical CvlkitionSj 
second series, 1H07, page 58 : 

Tlio oysttT is foiiiid iu Nt'wtown pinuT, and in I wo oilier poiuls on tlit! Buntli kIiotp, oii«* of wliioli Jh in Kilgartflwii, nai\ the other in 
Tisbury. It is frestli to t!ic tast*; lint it is iiiipimvetl in its relish niiil icmUTcd fsitter, by <ligf;injj n<!!iTml through thelwat^h, itml letting tho 
salt watt-r flow iutu the frtsh-wattT ponda, Aa tlie southerly wind soon filla up the caual, the diggiuf^ anidt bo renewed four or five tiuica 
iu H year. 

Statistical recapitulation. Buzzard's bay and Vineyard sound: 

Nnuiber of planters and shippers ,..*..... 150 

Extent of grotm*! cnltivaled acres.. 500 

XtiniluT of families Hii[>ported 400 

Number of vesfiela aud Bail-hoata engaged 100 

Value «f .mmw |20,000 

Annual Hales of — 

I. Native oysters ....,,«,^ bushels.. 19,000 

Value of same ^,000 

II. Ch<-»aiH-nke "ulants" basheb.. 7,000 

Vabi*! iifBiiijie $0,000 

Total value of njeters sold annually |31,000 



10. THE OYSTER LAWS OF MASSACHUSETTS. 

Condensed vn:w of laws as ajiended in 18T8. — The oyster-laws of Massachusetts, chapter 83, as amended 
in 1878, are condensed as follows: 

pKcnoN 11, "Wlioevcr takes oysteni from their beds, ilestm.vs them, or willfully oTiKtmcta their growth, etc., forfeits f2 for every 

hnslu'l, iticliuliii^ elicltH. [Tliis In.st plira.w was made rereswiry by the fact tliat, in poloui.'il times, when the oyster first b4M'anje the subjeet 
of Ic^al rcMrii-lion, the steualty wan cva<k'd liy the cidpril's ehiiiiiiiig tliut ilie shells were not to be men»ured .ti^aiiiAt him — only the oyster 
meats.— E. I.] 

Skc. 12. The mayor ftiul aldermen, or the aeloctmen, <tf any eity aud town may give permits to any person to take a stated quantity 
of oysters; and every iulitihifant may, without jHTniir, take n>steis, for family use, (roai Boptcmber I to June. 

Skc. I'X ftlnkes the Mime rej;:ulation in i'eM[>eet to other »<helltish, 

Skc. 1-1. Any boat, not owned in the jiliiee, and found with oyKtera on board, not tulcvn under a permit or lioonso, may he aeize<l and 
detained by any inhabitant fur not more Ihati W himtti, [n'lidiufr i>r<K'ess of law, 

Skc. ir>. Native IndiniiH are allowed (o dij; for all kind** of hhelKisli for homo nse; and fishermen may take bait,, not exceeding 
seven buhhi-lM at onee. 

8kc. Hi. The mayor and olderraen or select meu of any city or town m.ny * * • grant a license, for a term not exceeding twenty yeara, 
JO liny inhftbifaut tlierexif, to plant, grow, luid dig oysters, at all tiiius of tho year, npun and iu jmy fla»M aud creeks theroiu, at any place 
where fhiri" in no nxtnral oyf.ter-bed ; not, bowi ver, imp.niring the private rights of any 7)ersoii, nor umterially oltstrurting the navigable 
watei-rt of any ererk or bay. But no pensou «lin)l take any oytterH from any flats or rreeks for wliich a license has been granted, • • " 
between sniiset and sunrise, on penally of forteitiire of liienso ami (he (nster.siiii bin bcdM. 

Skc. 17. f^neli license Bball d<'seril>e tlie metis and binuids, «lmH be reeordeil, and wball cost the ap])licant $2 50. 

8kc, !H, The Il•■r^oll »(t lieenscd, hi:* luirs and aNsiytm, Bball, for the purpose* aforesaid, have exelusivc nse of the Oats and creeks 
de.««'ril)ett in llic lit i nwc (Iminjj the lime tlitniu spceilicd ; and any iierson who, without eousent of the owuiT, removes oysters from 
licensed ground incurs it line of ^100, or Jeiw, or inipritsonmrnt fmni thirty day* to «ix months, or both. 
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Special laws relating to Cape Cod were passed in 1870, and remain in force, to the following etl'ect: 

SkciioK I. No person not an iuhaliitnnt of the town of We]lfl«!ct shall takr any clauis, qiialiaiigs, oystpre, or other sliellfiuli williin tlw 
•wat«rB of Ka«l town, without first gcttintr n jirmnt from th«' wh'otitH'n, nor slmll ini.v jti'iT-mi Ix-in^ an iulialiitant of wiiil tfiv.ii taki' any 
of 8ai<l Hsh for bait, at uny tiino, oxci-iMliug tlirtu ImihIicIh, incluilinfj; tlicir sliellH, or for tlll(^ )>iir[U)s)> of Ht-ltiiii; tlio .same, witluint a {HTiiiit 
from the Bcleetnten of said \V«'Ilflei<t, who may |;raut the 8!iU)e for such huju Iu lie ]mi<l lo lli« unv of llu; town as they shall «lei'tii proper; 
hut the iiiliabitantH of said town may takf .said fiHh for family nm' without Hiu'h permit. 

Skc. II. WhcK^ver takoA any .shtdllish from withiu itu! wati-rs of said WidlHeut iuYtoladon of the jirovisioii.H of thin net, shall, fo. 
every offi-nso, pay a line of not Icim than five or rnon' than tew dollars and cotttH iif proM-ciitioii, and om' dollar for every bimhcl of bIhjII- 
&»h M> taken ; Raid fiuo and forfeitun." iiiiiiosed undrr tbis acl to be recovored by indictmeot or iDformation before a trial Justice in tbe 
couuty of Baruatahle. 



D. TAUNTON RIVER AND COLE'S RIYER, MASSACHUSETTS. 

17. OYSTER CULTURE AND TRADE ON MASSxVUIIUSETTS AFFLUENTS OF NARRAOANSET BAY. 

Peculiarities of thk Somerset native stock, — A discussion of tbis small district forms a natural division 
of the snbject, since the Taunton river beds are i.solated, and lying l)etweeii Narraganset bny and the Cape Cod 
district, furnish seed for both. The river itself iiows into Nurraganset bay, and the region immediately about its 
mouth is iuchided. 

There lies in the Tiiunton river, at Dighton, a large rock, well known to arehff-ologists, on account of some 
inscriptions which it bears; the-'^e, though untranslated, are supjnised to Uv the work of Norse voyagers who early 
visited these waters. The foundation tor this supposition is very fully and attractively stated in Thoreau's 6Vi;>e 
Codf to wliich the reader is inferred. These earliest comers were ydeased to Ginl shelllish ubnndant in tbe ref{ion, 
and tbe English settlers, three or four centuries later, record their thankl'ainess on simihir grounds. From time 
iminenmrickl, then, oysters have been natives of this district, and no such mistake as has been made north of Cape 
Cod could ever be put forward to deny that they are heix' indigenous. 

LiX'.isLATioN a:vi) licensk, — It was long ago recognized that tho Taunton river was a valuable oyster- 
property, and legal measures were early adopted looking toward its iireservation. The invsent plan of operations 
came into efl'ect about thirty years ago, and though ditlertng slightly iu the various towns bordering the river, 
consists, iu general, of the leasing of the ground for raking aiul planting purposes, during a term of years, at a fixed 
rental. Most of tbe towns do this under tbe general law of the state, already explained iu tbe cliai>ter on the south 
coast of Massachusetts bay district (C); but Somerset had a special act iu her favor, passed by the legislature iu 
1847, which reads as follows : 

Suction 1. Th<» town of Sot«u'rw>1'slia]l have the exclusive toutrol of Che oy»ter-f5»hery in that part of Taimt<in river within tht^ linuts 
of said town, and may uell at public or private tmle • • • the riyht or privilege of takinj; oysters * * * for n term of not less than three 
nor more than ten years at any one term ; aud all money ariBiog from aueh sale or eoles tihali he paid unto the treasurer of luiid town, for 
il8 uw, cte. (Chapter 44.) 

Beyond this, evcr>- householder has tho right to take three bushels each monlh for family use. 

The privilege of this town now rents for $800 a year, and is owned for live years by the Somerset Oyster 

Company, coirposed of citizens of tbe town. 

In Fall River, the lease is hekl by a firm from "Wellfieet, Massachusetts, at $(Mi a year. 

In Freetown, the holder of the lease is a Provitleuce man, who pays about ^1,000 annually for the privilege. 

The lessee of the privileges of Dighton, also, is a citizen of I'rovidettce, at a cost of .'?475 a year. 

Berkeley rents its oystei-banks to a Somerset comiiany at $1,;)00 a year, tor a long term, 

Assonet is leaseij for ten years, with Providence cnpital, at 81,225 a year. 

The total income, thercfoie, derived by tlw. towns along the bank of this small river, only a dow>n miles long, 
is |.5,400. This is wiiolly for the i)rivilege of raking the bottom for seed, besides which the towns reserve the right 
of each citi/en to take such oysters Jroni the river as he needs *'for family use". 1 know no other district in the 
United Slates which is made to j^erve the jmblic treasury so well. 

In re.«ii>ect to Ibis matter of leases, however, it may be said, that it was evidently the intention of the makers of 
the hiw to pared out the ]»rtvilege among many persons; but the shape of tbe businejis has chitnged, capital ha« 
overcome weak oppositieui, where it existed, and where there was a Kc<ire of owners of the waterfront twenty-five 
years ago, there is now only one. It is probably to the general advantage, however, in this case, that the business 
should be thus centralized. 

SoMiujsiyr ovsfEits: The historv of Tin:iR DETEUiOKATif)X. — Tbe oystera from all parts of Taunton river 
(the ]>roducing extent is about 12 miles long) are known as '* Somersets". Formerly they were considered extremely 
good eating, and grew to a large .si/.e. Within the la.st tw<Mi{y{)ve years, however, they have assumed a green 
api>earaiice and lost (piality. it is popularly assertetl, locally, that this is owing to the intliience of the impurities 
lischarged by the copper works, by the rtdling-mills, and by the print woiks, which are situated some mites aljovo 
the oyster-beds. But this has been denied, on the groue >t enough of the mineral matter thus thrown into 
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the cnrreiit could ^eX down there to affect tbo oysters so serionsly, an<l also on the Iwtter ground, that chemical 
analyses I'iiil to show the invsence of anything to a(!coiiut for tht^ greenish stain, which is precisely that so highly 
e8teenie<t a few years ago in the French oysters of Marennes, and other districts. I wa.s assured that this greenness 
varied in difierent parts of the river, and with ditiereiit seasons, and that if any oysters happened to have grown 
high up on the bridge piers, or elsewhere oil the bottom, they were not green at all. Just how deleterious to health 
these green Somerset oysters are, I cotild not learn satisfactorily. Nolxxly pretends that their eftects are falaJ, and 
some say tliey are as good as any otlior inferior oyster. The general opinion, however, is, that eating a dozen raw 
ones is eertain to he followed by violent siekuess at the stomae.li. No doubt prejndiire has innch to do with it, for 
there is no food whieli llic imagination would more quickly iulluence the ^tomacl^ to reject, than the soft, slippery, 
and somewliat insipid fresh-water oyster. The same grccu aivpcarance occurs oi late in the oysters of tSeekonk 
river, to be spoken of later ouj nntl in both cases transplanting entirely removes ttie statu and elevates the quality, 
whicli is Kai<l to he slowly itni>roviug. In consequence of this stain, the eating of Somerset oysters, in their natural 
statue, has been nearly given uji, and the whole tiade of the river is devoted to the production and sale of seed. Of 
course no planting of any sort, beyond the occasional transference of "set" from one part of the river to another, 
has ever been uudei taken. 

Culture of sked oystkks in Taunton hivkk. — The number of yonng oysters born every fall in Taunton 
river varies, but there i* never a year wholly witbout them. The season of 1877 was a good one, and about ten 
years pri'vious, Ihe autumn of "the great Sei>temher gale", saw an exlmonlinary production, or "set", ivs the 
apjH-iirancc of the young oysters is termed here. The rocks and gravel along both shures are i!overed to a greater 
or less extent, but in addition to this, every owner spreads down great quantities ot clean shells every summer, iu 
the hoi)e of catching spawn. Geuerally, they are successful, and sometimes extremely so. Some experiments have 
been tried with sunken brush; but though the spawn att-tclied itself well enough, the currents and winds are so 
strong and uncertain as to drift it all away and lose it to its owner. Perhaps 25,000 or 30,0U0 bushels of shells are 
spread in this river annually. The favorites are scallop shells, because they are thin and brittle, so that the young 
oysters anchored to them are easily broken apart or detached. Scallop shells are somewhat scarce, and 3,00U 
bushels put down at Assonet in 1878, cost $300. The result, nevertheless, is often very gratilying. Mr. S. B. 
Higgins told uie, that from 500 bnshcls of shells placed near Fall River, he took up the following year 3,500 
bushels (jf young oysters. The annual product, iu seed, of the different town-fronts along the river, is given 
approximately, as follows: 

Tlusbels. BiiiilMtla. Buntiulii, 

Berkeley ll.OOO Somerset G.tKM) Asstoiiet 13,000 

Dightou 3,000 Freetown 10,000 Fall River S.OOO 

Totnl ".Somerset seed" 51.000 

l*ntting an average value of 45 cents a bushel on this (the sales of the Somerset Oyster Com|iany in 1870 

netted them 42 cents), gives the sum of .f22,ft50 as the value of the yearly crop of Taunton river seed. Of this, 
$5,40(t is i>aid as revenue to the towns, and the balance mainly to native a.ssistants in dredging, tijuging, ami 
transportiition. Tbe river-towns may, therefore, be said to derive about $20,0(H) as the annual value of theii* fisheries 
to tht^m, besides the oysters needed "fur family usc'\ This ujiuiey is widely distributed. While the law iiermits 
tbe raking of the river during nine mouths of the year, it is nevertheless the fact, that the uuiin part of the work 
must be done iu a much shorter time. As soon as the weather ]>ermits, or alwut A|)ril 1, the proprietors put gangs 
of men at work, and keep at it until the end of May. The catch is nearly all contracted for before it is caught, and 
every one is sti'siining to fill their orders at the promised time. The water is from thi'ce tfj twenty leet deep, and 
the tonging not very difficult. The tongs used do not work by the twisting of the grain of an oaken pivot, but on 
a brass swivel pivot, known as the "Somerset" tongs. All, however, do not api»rove of the invention, averring 
that it wears tnit the tmigs. Dniitrg tlie months of April ami Jlay, about 00 persons are employed in Somerset 
alone, and in other towns iu proptu-tion — perhaps 400 along the whole river — who, as a rule, live along the bank, and 
often own the boats they o]ierate — if not owned, one is hired from their employer at 25 cents a day. Thecatehiug is 
all done by the bushel. 2S\)vv irom Itt to 15 cents a bushel is given, according to the scarcity of the moUusks, and a 
smart man miglit make $2 a day, though the average will not exceed 81 .'50. Formerly wages were higher: and 
perhaps the lowering has induced that constant ellort on the part of the catchers to cheat the buyers, through false 
measures, etc., Avhich is so l^'cly charged against them. 

The ground is cleaned up inetty titoroughly by the time tlte 1st of June is reached, an«l in the fall little raking 
is done, it being considered poor policy. A well known lessee on the Freetown shore, liowever, thinking, at the 
expiration of his lease a few years ago, that he would bo unable to renew it, resolveil selfishly to dredge his whole 
land iu tlieautunni, h'aving as Ittirrcn a ground as possilile f<ir his successor — a pmceeiling quite characteristic of 
the locality, lie did so, but succecdeil in renewing his lease, and returned to his raking the ensuing spring ravther 
ruefully, expecting to find little or nothing. To his astonishment, he picked off of an area that had usually yielded 
lijm (i.lKHl to 7,tHlO bushels, no less than I2,0(M»! Hence, he concluded that the thorough scmping had done the 
bottom guild, though wliert* he got the H|)avvn al that late day is a mystery. Tliis smalt seed, less than a year old, 
and about the size of your thumb nail, is witlely distributed, going to beds on CaiMjCod, iu Lbizzaprs bay, along the 
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southern slioro, nml in all parts of Narraganset. It is higbly esteeoied on jtceoiint of ite liardiness. Wonderful 
stones are told of the cold and heat, drought and exposure, wat«r too Kalt and water too fresh, which il LaaHurvi^ed 
and pr<JS])i>rc'd under. Tiiere is nodiliicndty about selling to pliiiiters all that can Lie raised, and the present high 
prices are due to the ri\alry whieh has been brought about between buyers. The ve-ssels whieli e(nne to eari-y it 
away are small sloops and 8chooner.<i, of 3U or 40 tons, which carry from 301) to 1,000 bushels. None, 1 think, is sent 
anywhere by rail. Sfarfl.shes, nowadays, are few in Tauutou river; but the borers, Uromlpinjc citiereua, are growing 
more and more numerous and troublesome. 

CULTXJUE AND PROTKCTION IN SWANSEA, MASSACHUSETTS. — After leaving Tuunton river, therefore, jjoinling 
westward, the first jKiint at whieh oysters of any eouimereial eonsequenee are met with, is in Coles river, winch 
ilows into Mount IJctpe bay, almo.st on the boundary between Massachusetts and Khode IsUnnl. It was known long 
ago that oysters had inhabited this stream, and also Lee's river, near by, aud iinmeastr ilead shells are oeeasioiiiriily 
Ijrought to light, but it had alrtuist been forgotten, until a few years ago, when tliere was sudiletdy diseovcrcil near 
the mouth of the inlet a large bank of living oysters of tine quality. Everybotly at once rushed to rake thetn up, 
evading or discarding the special law enacted iu 1867 for the protection of the oyster-beds In these very rivers, aud 
which I condense herewith : 

Section 1. Defines the ncopo of the act — Cwlc'u and Leo's rivers, town of Swarweft, 

Skc. 2. PetmltiuM— tine uT^;') to S-'.<1. 

Sec. 3. Au.v b(inH(.-buliler, ai) iulmbitaDt of Swansea, may take for family use two buoliels a uioatti ; t>ivt aolccl u)t:ii may give a vrrittun 
IK-Tiiiit fi>r H larger qnuntily. 

Skc. 4. Tl)L< town of Swaiisoa • • • shall Imve the uxt^iuivo right to ami tM>iitrt)l wf tlw rcbiJiie of the oyster-tiskories in Cot«'» river 
a»<l ill Lee's river, within its Uiult«, and the aelectnten • • • shall have the right, from lime to liiiii', to sell to auy |ierson, .it jmbiic or 
private sale, for auy term not exceeding live years, the privilege of taking oystAT.s from their bed.s therein * " *, under Huch regultitious as 
they may in writing jiermit and designate. But at any legal meeting, called for the purpose, the town lua;*, by vote, direct the Uniit and 
evtent Ut which the selectmen shall thereafter exercise tbo jiowerH herein conferred. 

.Sec n. The town may recover trelile damages against ofl'einlers under tbis act. 

Skc 6. Any depnty-nheriff, constable or selectman may arrest aud detain persous found ofTeurling. 

Sec 7. Auy boat or vehicle containing oysters from Cole's or Lee's river in violation of this act, may l>e seized awaiting regular 
procesB of law (described iu the context). 

Sec. 8. Preserves the right to grant licenses for oyster-cntture, and also Indians' rights. 

The resalt of this onslaught was, that two or three seasons of it nearly extirpate<l the colony, and the few to be 
obtained now are only got by hard etTort on the part of a few professional river-men, who peddle them in the 
neighborhood, or tiike them to Fall Hiver. 

The extensive banks aud tide-flats of this river, however, have long abounded in young oysters, which were 
buried by the digging for clams, whicli is extensively carried on here, or frozen by the winter weather, so that few, 
if any, survived, ami none to speak of were gathered. Lately a large gravel bank has been thrown up by the 
changed currents against the pier of the railway-bridgp, and the number of infant mollusks attached to the 
pebbles here became so great as to attract tlie attention of Providence oysiermen, who hsive created it demaud for 
this seed. It is Ihereftu'e gathered and stjld now, about 1,000 bushels, it is estinmted, having been collected during 
1879. This is hardy, of good sliape, ami produces a rouiul and remarkably fine oyster. Some attomiits have been 
made at Cole's river to plant and rear its own oyster.s, aud the town granted areas for this jmrpose, but they have 
not l>een successfid thus far. Litigation has resulted, iu several cases, from a clashing of alleged rights, and 
anchor-frost and starfishes, or driftiug saiul, have done the rest. I fear it is not a favorable locality lor this (jurpose. 

Of Lee's river theie is nothing to be said. 

Statistical ukcapitulation for Taunton and Cole's exvebb: 

Nnndicr of plant erH (not counted elsewhere). * 10 

Extent of proilucing area „,-, .acres-. 13 

Nnmber of men entpUtynd (a few days in spring) 400 

Valne of shore property and cultch |5, 000 

Nnmltcr of boats employed , 250 

Value of same |5,000 

Annual sales of native oysters bushels.. 52,000 

Value of same , f23, 000 



CO2VSTS OF RHODE ISLAND. 



18. LEGAL REGULATIONS OF RHODE ISLAND OYSTER FISHERY. 

Orioin and hibtokt of the oysteklaw.— When the people of " The Colony of Rhode Island and the 
Providence Plantalions" felt theiuselves sure id' future stability, (hey ap|>lied to the king, Charles II, to grant 
them a charter, which he graciously diil in the year ltj83. This charter was a wonderful document for tho.se days, 
be<}ause of the w^etlnigli perfect liberty it embraced, aud its hospitality to every conscientious belief, whatever the 
name of the religious banner it rallied under. Atpong the i>rivileges and liberties it insistetl upon was the right 
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of free fishing in ftvcry shape. The relations of the flshcrmen to the owners of the shores were defined with great 
niiiinteiiess, and were ealciilated to make all the lish of the sea, nii<l all tl»e niolhiseous denizens of the muddy 
tide-lhitvS, as avaikible as possible to every citizen. Tfierealter they were jealously preserved for piiblie henelit. 
lu 183J-'3r), for instane*, the first session of the assembly at East Greenwieli was distiniiuished by an act for the 
preservation of oy.«*ters, whieh the thoufihtless iiihubitauts were buruinn in large rpuuitities for lime; and, in 
October, 17(J6, an "act for tlie preser\'ation of oysters" was p;issed, forbidding' them to be taUen by drai,'s, or 
otherwise than by tonj^s, under a jtenalty of ten itounds. Tareut* and masters were held liable for the violation 
of this law by thfir children or ser\auls, and the owners of boats engaged in evading it were subject to a double 
fine. When (and it was not many years ago) the state coiistitution was adopted, no ehuise was so scrupnhmsty 
worded against possible evasion, as that which declared that in rcsi>ect to the rightsoftishiuguud of taking clams, 
etc., everything should remain precisely as decreed in the ohi charter. 

The oyster-hiw, therefore, is based upon the principle, that between high-water mark and the public highway of 
the ship channel, the land and water are controlled by the state as public property, to be administered for the 
greatest good to the greatest number, llhode Islanders are extremely tenacious of these shore- and water rights, 
and theio has Ik'GU no little quarreling over some actions of the legislators and decisions of the conrta with respect 
to this hubjcct; but, u[)on the whole, there haa been little alteration of the original law. 1 condense it below, 
including all of the emendations up to 1880: 

Abstract op the oysteb-laws as amendkd up to 1880: 

GENERAL STATUTES. Cuapti:r m.—Of the fieti and common fiaJurria. 

Skction 1. Probil>itB Inking oysters frcvin tlio "free ami t^fiiiiiinui IwlicriL-s ", or expoalug for salo between May 15 and Suptember 15; 
aud nortti of Field's point, ProviiU-nce river, between May 1 jiml NuvciabiT 1. 

Sbc. *i. Pntbibits ono piTson takiu^ luoro tlian 10 ItiiHbela of oysters a day; pcDulty, §20. 

Skc. 3, Refi-rs to qiiahaiigs and claina. 

Sec. 4. Forliids drt^rlgca "or any o(li<ir method iuor« destructive to oyHt^r-beds than the WBiial method of taking them by ojster- 
tongs"; pfualty, forfeiture of boat and all apparntiiH, am! a ftno of $;J00 upon -every person engaged, 

Skc. 5. Exi-mpts "ander-rakes" from the force of section 4. 

Skc. 6. Fines any person willfully breaking up, domping np«n, or otherwise damaging any free oyster-betl ; $500 for eaob ofiense. 

Skc. 7. Prohihitei planting on any private bed oysters taken 8f>uth of a lino from Hill's wharf to the coramisaioner'a monninent on the 
Seekonk shore (ppualt.y, ^■lO for every bnshel); "provided, however, that the planting npon private' beds of young oyHters found above 
low-water mark, or found adhering to the shtdJsof oystcni tit for market or present nse, shall not be deeraetl a violation of thia 8cotion.'| 

Skc. 8. Eujoius cnlling, and the reatoriug to the bed of the «hol!(» and all amall oysters unfit for market. 

Sec. 9. Furliids rakiug at night. 

Sec. 10. "No person not a citizen of this state shall be allowed to fish for oysters or other shellflwh within the waters of thia stat*." 

Sec. 11. Givca the Bludlfinh-comnii.saioners the right to "bnoy off", i. e., seclndo any bed from being raked, when they think it is 
becoming exhausted, until it haa again become sufficiently pnxlnctjve. They may also "buoy" any new beds discovered. 

Sec. 12. Enjiiiiis proper publicatiuu of the placing and removal of buoys. 

Sec 13. Proliibils the raking of "buoyed" beds or tampering with the buoys. 

Sec 14. The penalties for violation of sections 8, 0. 10. aud 13 are: line of ^."0 for each offonse, and forfeiture of boat and ull apparatus. 

Sec 15. PorsonH convicted of a .Heeond oiTonBc against the oyster-lawa forfeit their right to fish for three years thereafter. 

Sec 10. Establishes Quick»aud pond, in Little Comptcm, Point Judith ponds, and all the Charlestown ponds, except Powagct, as 
frce-fialieiies. 

8ec. 17. Eufoicoa the regnlation cnncemiug close seoaon (see soctioa 1), 

8bo. 18. Repeals all previous laws incoaaiateat with these amoadtuenta. ' 

CnAPTEii 133.-0/ private and »ereral fBheriet. 

Section 1. Provides for the election of three state commisaionors of shelltisheriea, by the legislature, who shall hold office for fire 
years. [Pi*vions to 1864 there had been one and soinetimes two commissioners, serving without pay.] 

Sec. 2. These comiuissioners may lease, by public auction or otherwise, to any inhal>itant of the state, any land "covered by tide- 
water at low tide and not uitliin any harbor line, to be used iw a private and several oyster- fishery for the planting and cultivation of 
oysters thereon ", upon such terms aud conditions as they may deem proper, bwt not for more than ten nor leas than five years, at $10 a 
year rent for every acre lea»c-d, " and not leasing nioro than one acre in one tot or parcel to one person or firm ". 

[Strict adherence to this last- clause is avoided by conunon consent, moat of the le.^sing being done, wheu there is no opposition, in 
lots of several acres. The commissioners eviwle tho tcchuicul obstaeto by writing, " This land Is Icaaed in parcels of one acre each, but 
included in one lease for conveuieuco''. ] 

Sec. 3. Gives the commissinnerft power to modify and cancel leaw.'s or to remit rent. 

Sec. 4. Forbids Ihe letting of ".iny land north of a line estcnding across Providence river from the south aide of TlilPs wharf, to a 
freestone monument at I.yon's point in East Pmviilenee, or letting any of the ponds in Litf leComiilflu, Sonth Kingston, Tiverton, Charleattiwn, 
Now Shondiam, or Westerly, or letting Long bed. Rock island bod, Muscle i-ilaud bed, or Long Neck flats, in Providoni^e river." 

Skc. 5. Enjoins publication of applications for leases. 

Sec. 6. Gives the coinmi.s.HionerH jwwer to compel the attendance of witnesses, etc. 

Sec. 7. Perauns aggrieved may ajipeiil from Ihe conmiis.stoners to ihe court of common pleaa. 

8ec8. 8, 9, 10. Detlne a])peal-[)rocefdings, proceedings aud judgment in apjieJbite court, and proper oxeontion of leaa«*s. 

Sec. 11. Kcfjuires tlie commissioners, liefore granting a lease, to have the land surveyed and platted; to cause i>roi>er bounds to \>« set 
up on the shore in order to tU-fino the limits of the leased aix-a; to see tliut such land is inclosed with stakes or bnoya not moiv than two 
rods apart (wbeu not interfering with navigation); and to have the plats of all the leas«'a bound in a book. 

SJtc. 12. The ei^]>ens«'s incurred under s<H.^tion 11 must bo bonu) by the lessee, and the cooimisaiouen shall receive from the applicaut 
their necessary expenses in supei vising, and $1 50 a day for actnal service. 
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Sec. 13. PeualtieH of |30 floe aud double damages ensuing for tampering tvitli bonndariea of oyster-grnunds. 

Sec. 11. "The oysters iilanlcd <*r growing in any private <ty.stf'r-groiind Iciist d an afores.iid ftb.all, during the continuance of the leaao, 
bo the private pfrsona! property iif thii les8«>o of siicli oyMttT-groiuid ; and tlio liiking and rnrryiug avva,> thereof • • • shall b« larceny 
• * • and shall Ijc pnni.slH-d aiTordingly ; and, in ruldition to tln> penalty jiri-srribi'd by hiw for lurceny, f ho person convicted shall 
forfeit bis boat • • • and all tbn iinplenienta used in the commission of wiid ofibns*." lu addition to tbi* the owner of the oy«tcr5 
Blolcu bus a private action for damagc-ii ngaiiust tlm tbief. 

Skc. 15. Requires tbo coinniissionera to aoo that the terms tif the leases ure properly fulljlled and rents pimetually paid; in case of 
failure they mnst tenuiuato the ]ea»e«. 

Skc. l(j- Enables tbeni to jn'oceed against ileliaqueat lessees. 

8kc. 17. "Tbo coumiiissioncra^iuny take possession of any lot leased upon which the rent or aaaessmont shall not Lavo Iwcii paid, and 
may dispo.sc of Hu«*h lot, ivitli all of the oystera thereon, by pabUu auution, to the highest bidder, upon giving one week'n notice • ■ * in 
Noniu ne\v.spaper pritited in rrovidcuee." 

Sec. 1H, ProbibitH IjHbing at iuy;lit, under penalty of ^20 flue and forleiture of boat anil Hp])!kratns. 

Sec. U>. "Any penwni who sliiill wrongfully take aud carry away oysters from a jirivale oyster-bed shall, for tb" first offenKe, In; fined 
$50, and for any Hub<«j(|u«ntc«rea80 shall he fincil $tOd und be iiuprisoncMl for six nuMirlis." 

Sr.c. 20. Willful injury to any private oyster-bed or to any laud leased for oyaler-culUire, Bubjects to a finis of §."00 and cunliseatitui of 
all apparatus involved. 

Six. 'J^I. Deinives of the privilege of fishing for tbree years, in addition to the other penalties, niion seciMid couvietioa for oSeuoes 
under this ebiipter. 

Sec. 22. Forbids taking more than two bushel?* of oysters a day from Trnstan pond, Sonth Kingston. 

Sec. Sf3. Makes eueb of the corinnissiouera a special coustable Uj eufocte the law aud seize the property of those viohiting it, and 
NJuiilarly empowers all police eoiiNtables. 

Skc. "24. Declares tbat nothing is intended in the oyster-laws to " prevent any citi^euof Iho state from diggtug elaiiis ur ijuahangs 
on I 111- shores of the public waters". 

FouM OF LKASK tip GRorND FOB OYSTER-CULTURE.— Tlie fonti of lense by whicli grotiml fctr oyster-culture 
is couveycd by the state of Rliotle lalaud, to lessees, in tippeiidetl herewith: 

N<». . 

This indenture, of two parts, mode and entered into on this day of — , in the year of our Lonl one thonsan*l eight bundrwl 

and seventy , by and between tho state of Rhode Island aud Provideuco Pbintatioua, on tbo one part, and .— — , in said 

stale, of the other part, witnesseth : 

That the said state iloth hereby lease, demiso, und let nnio tbo said a certain piece of laud in , lying and being 

aud covered with tidf-water, containing about acre- , and buuntlcd aud described as follows, to wit: 

, To have and to bold to the said — , executors, ndioinistrators, and assigns, to their nse as a ]>ri\ate or several 

oyster-li.thery, for thi^ idatiting and produeing of oysters, for aud during llie term of ten years from tlic day of the date lierenf, on tbo 
terms ami condttious (among others) that the said lessee-, exeentivrs, or jiilniitiistral<irH, shall pay thrri-for to the general trea.inrcr of said 

state, ilnring tlie snid term, the yearly rt^nt jier acre of dollars, in inanuer bemiuafter jirovide*!, And the said state dolb hereby 

covenant with the said b'ssee-, execntors, ndiiiinistratorB, ami UjiMigns, that they may and shall «ccH])y the prenn.ws bertdij' h-userl dnr.ng 
the term af<»re.said, peaeeubly and tiuietly, and free from all lawful elaiin and demand of all persons Avbouisoever, other than n.s 

herein before or bereiuaftcr set forth: Ihe said lessee for , oxeeiitfirs, ndniinistrators, and assigns (with a reservation of bis 

right to el.'tim reiiiiHsion or almtemeat, as by law jirovidod), doth covenant with said state, that will pay to the general treamirer, for 

the use of said state, the sum of didlars, on the first day of .lamiary in each year during llu' tiTui aforesaid. 

Furthermore: Tins lease is nn»<le anil aecepteil, »uhjixit to the proviMions of existing laws relating to oyster-lislHTieH, and to a ri'servrd 
right of the slate to amend said huvs.os it shall deem expeilient (refereno* to the same being here uiaile) ; aud also, nuhjct-l lo Ibe further 
conditions following, to wit : First. That be nbali at all times eri-ct, place, or renew the bounds, slakes, or bnoys, with niarkH tlieivon, for 
defining the pj«-nijses. as and when re(|uiri-d by Ibe eounnisHiouiTS. Second. That be shall i>ny all expenses of surveys of lots, und 
reuewiiig st.ikes or iHxnids, itotl rent, to the geiicinl treasurer, as aforesaid. Third. That be sbnll not nnderlet or tussign the premises to 
any imtsoii whomsoever, williout the asHeut, in writing, of the comudHsiont rs. Fourth. That be will not knowingly or willfidly violato 
any jirovision of the laws at auy time in fmce rclaling In I In- (ly.iter-gitmml's or oysti-r-tlslieries within the stal«-; iiud Fifib. Tliut, in tho 
event he shall refns<.i ur neglect to coiajdy wil h <>r ciodiirm to these con<titii>n.><, or any or citbtT of Ibcin, the saiil eiiinmissioucrH may, ou 
the part of s.tid stale, re-enter upon said leased premises aud tennimite the leasi", and ileclare tin* sunie furfi-ited, und dispose nf the les.seo'8 
interest in the said laud, together with all the oysters tiieremi, ut luiblie tinetiou, to tho highest bidder, upoa giving oiio week's notice of 
such sale in some uewspaper [irinled in the city of Providence ; aud tbo le^joe-, oxecut-ora, wlmiuistrutors, or assigns, shall bu boldeii to pay 
all dauiagc that shall thereby be siistaLued by said state. 

Ill witness whereof, the commissioners of Hhelllisberius Iteronnto aultscribe tho name of said state, and set their names and seals a» 
comiiliasiouers, und tbo said lenjee- herouuto sets <^^ haml- a.nl seal- tho dav and ye.vr afore writ ten. 

The State ur Km.>i>K I.-^lanh a.vd I'iiuvidence Plantatioxs, 

By . [L. 8.] 



Signed, sealed, and delivered in preacnco of- 



ComTuiistioiier of Uttetl/iiherlea. 



[L. 8.] 
[L. S.] 



Jttiatatit Comvfimtioncrti nf SMlJiiihrnct, 

Statistics of Rhode Island shellpisueuies in 18<J0 and 18(55. — This general statute, in .substantiully 
its pre.^t'iit Kliaiu', catno iiitu l'(i>n;c in IS(i4. Previous to llisit lime the state h;nl let oyster-jjiMunul.s at $1 reut per 
aorej ami not imtcli Irii.siiieHS wafl <U)tie. The eoiulition of the shelUislieriew iu ISliJ is exhibitetl in the ibllowiug 
table, exlraeted (rom the census reptjrt for that year. 

lu ISOI the Ithoih^ Lshiinl Sodoty tbr the Kuemiraj^enient <d' Domestic Industry stated, that while the 
coutiiieutal shore-litio of ItLode Islitud is oid.v 45 luiles, it has 'A'JXi luiies of shore washed by the tides. Five out of 
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tbe 32 to^us that compose the 8tatc are aitiiated on islands. The bays embraced within the state, and the extensive 
salt putula uour tbi- soutlioni coast, uIkxuhI with shelltish. 

To ascei'taiu the extent uiitl viilue of these lisheries, the society ma<le great exertions, but without success, at 
the time of the general censns of 18(10. A statement, nevertheless, exists in the report of 18G0, that the oysters of 
llhoile Island were valued at $382,170, out of a totul of about :?(>,,00(),000 for all the fisheries, exeliidiug whales. lu 
LS*;.7, this point was ma^le a special feature, and mueh fuller iiilbruiatinn was gathered. "These statistics," says 
the report of the general assembly's committee, "must, from the nature of the case, dei>end to some extent upon 
estimates. For exanipte, the elaiiis on the shores are free to utl the inhabitants of the state who choose to dig 
them. Persons come to the shores from all <iii.irters, and often froiii distances of several uailes, and dig as many 
ciains as they choose to eat or carry home. JJothing is exactly known of the quantities thus removed. The only 
estimates wliich eoiild be niiKle wei*e from the opinions of the owners of shore-farms.^' 

I give below the table of the prmUict of the shellhsheries, by towns, presented by the committee iu 1865: 



Town*. 


Bosbeli of 
cbiiw. 


Bu«hfla of 
qtuluutg*. 


BuHbclii of 

ltC<Ul0|>8. 


Buiibnla of 
uy»t«ra. 


■ 

ToUl value 

of nil iib.<U- 

flah. 


Barriiigtou . ..... 


903 

200 

1.216 

1,415 

9,127 
102 


467 






306 


Brintol 






"Warren 


10 

330 

2,B»a 

« 






1,285 

13,9a 

M 


KHfit On'Miwich .,..,.,... ...._ 


htat 


U 
342 


W«rwick 


Jiimui^UiU'i] .-.---.-..--...-.-..,.,......,.........,,.....,......,. .. 


Lillli- Coiupton 








MlilillcbjWB 


IIB 
(LoUter*.) 








233 


Nt»wporl 








2,300 

1,060 

4,311 

466 


Ntiw Shori'lium .. 






4.200 


Fbrtatnoath 


7,715 
676 
SOO 

8.405 
404 
200 

6.740 
267 


14S 
66 


em 


Tivertoa .... ........ . ...... 




Cninatoii 






200 


KiiHt rn>viflnnc4i.......... 


830 

2,966 




12,100 

50,460 

1,S13 


19,012 
M 123 


Pruviilence city -....._,..,... .-.--...•..•.-■•..•-.••.•...................... 


1 
• 


CUarli'Stowu 


1 !>15 


Kiirth Kini^stun .. 


1,480 


S70 
18 


(L791 


Sun til KiDpston -..-..........,.....---.-........-«.,.-..-.-.... 


3,070 
7 


3,346 

11 


WeBlfily 












Total ,.-. , 


3l,6«7 


D,24i 


9,663 


71, 8M 


1U,(»5 





Ol'l*osiTlON TO EXISTING LKOISLATION. — Altlioiigli the amounts in the above tnble ought to have l»een doirbled 
to repre.sent the truth in each ca.se, on the average, yet (hey show that when the new law, jnittiug a rent of §IU 
an acre and organizing the oyster-interest under careful control by the state, %vent into operation, the whole value 
of the industry was \ eiy small, compared with the present. Since the passage of this statute the oyster-interest has 
steadily grown in iniportanee. 

Nevertheless, there has always been more or less gi-nmbling on the part of the owners of leases, who iileaded that 
they are paying an exorbitant rent. The general financial dei>res8ion of bS73-'7<i heightened this discontent, and 
in the winter of lJS7H-'7!)' it came to the surface in a contest before the legislature, whicli lirought np several mt>oted 
l>oints. The great bone of contention was the construction put by the commissioners upon win) weix' suitable 
persons to receive leases. It was notorious that many Dosion dealers jilanted oysters and «)perated business 
generally iu Narraganset bay, upon ground leased in the natne of some "inhabitant of the state", who might «»r 
might not act as tlieir agent at the scene of o]iei-ations. This ])nictice was deemed by many native fishennen an 
infringement of law, and an injury to Ihem. They, therefore, endeavored to procure the ]tassage of a Inll tlirough 
the legislature, nuikiug it a misdemeanor for any lessee of oyster-bed.s to be interested with any pei'son not a resident 
in the Hlate, with a penalty of ^100 and a cincellation of the lease, for such *< interested'" connection. 

The sunporters of this bill averred that its object was to secure to the citizens of Khotle Island the right to supply 
the demand for oysters grown and cultivated in waters of this state, and to induce the capital invested in that 
business to be located here, where it and the inolits accruing luight lie subject to taxation, and thus made tit hrip 
pay the revenues of tlie state* beyond the mere rent luoney aH the ground. It was claimed that it was not intended 
as a restraint ujion trade; did not imi>ly tiiat no lessee might borrow capital from outside tlie state, or might not 
contract to sell his oysters outside; and, also, that it was not with the intent to create a monopoly, 

Tbei)|)|»osition to this bill was strong, and was put iu tangible shape by the application of Mr. George N. Bliss, 
an ex-commissioner of slielbLshcries, for lease of ground in Providence river, in his name, as a partner in a Boston 
Aim. A hard fight before the general assembly and before the commissioners resulted. Those opposing him 



' I am of tlio oitiutciit tluit tlie eapitul from utUi'T ntuteH !uvccttei1 hi oyflton in Rliodu laland is Ii«ti>'Cou 92(X>,flOO and |250,00U. 
4 o 
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strtted that tlie superior, capital of outsiders waa securing all tlio ground tliat was good for aiiyfliing, and was tlms 

kt^epiiig away citizens who wiuittMl 1o ])Ia!it on a stniill scale in tbeiv home-waters; moreover, that the jjreat liriaa 
conhl atlord to undersell individual phinter.s beeanse of their large facilities an<l [►nuluetiou, and worse than lliat, 
that they tuought oysters of poor grade, already opened, from Norf(»lk, mixed thern with Pn>\ideuce river oysters, 
and so lowered the [irice and hurt llie reputation of the liotiest native dealers. 

In reply, Jlr. Bliss said that thi; law whicli was then before the k-gislature was unconstitutional, and if passed 
it would be impossiblo to enforce it- The state could not dictate whose money, or where obtaiiKHl, a man shimld use 
in his business. The oysters within the state were taxable, and therefore RoHtoti owners paid their proportiouate 
revenue. Nor could the state say wliat a licensee sluvll do witli Ids oysters, to whom or where he shall or shall not 
sell them. As to the scarcity of land, that had been tho cry for ten years, jet the state was leasing from one to 
two hunilre<l additional acres of ground every year, an<l there would be more and more leased for years to come. 
Iiisteiid of hana, there was a positive benefit arising from the introduction of foreign capital, sin «:e there was not 
money and enterprise enough within the state to successfully keep it t^it by fair pre-oceupatiou of all opportunities. 
The more b<ids leased, the larger the uumher of oysters jn'odnced and the cheaper. The Rhode Island market, he 
statetl, takes only one-tenth of the oysters grown in the state. The remaining nine-tenths are sold outsitle. The 
price of oysters in the Providence market has decreased each year since 18»Hi, when the price wsis 81 75 per 
solid gallon, to 187S, when it was from $1 15 to Si L'O, and to 1871), when it was only HO to 9.> cents. It ajipeared, 
tliercfore, that year by year oysters w»?re increasing in quantity attd lessening in i)rice. This was the result of good 
legislation J and so long as it continued, the sta'e was bound to consider the present regulations proper aud foster 
them. If the eflects had been as terrible upon the resident oystermen as had been i>redictetl, tiiey would have been 
driven from the field long ago; but there is not one of them who is not still in business and annually enlarging 
his planting area. The state could not legislate for the aggrandizement of the«e few owners, but must study tho 
general benefit of <be whole commonwealth. 

The result of the fight was that tho bill failed to become a law, and Mr. Bliss secured his new leases. 

A DEFENSE OF EXISTING LEGISLATION.— The above sketch partly answers the question, whether the law is 
equally wise in charging 810 an uvre. From a caretnl («tndy of the case, 1, myself, believe that it is. Tlie report of 
the (lommissioners of shelltisheries for 1878, reviewing tlie prex'ious twenty years, pi-ovcs this quite satisfactorily. It 
is admitted that at $.> an atje, tor instance, the state would not have received so nujch money .♦ 

In LSj7 the revenue from oyster-rents was only 830. In ISoS, when there was a commissioner to look after it, 
^685 23. From 1859 to 1861, there appears no mention of oyster-rents iu the state treasui'er's reiwrts. I believe all 
due.s were rendtted on account of the universal tlcstruction of oysters by starfishes at this time. In 18U2, there were 
collected 8^1! ; 1S03, $00; 1804, .$01. Tlien came the present law charging $10 an aci-e, aud the net proceeds of 
oyster rents to the state at once advanced, as follows: 



1865 $737 72 

1866 i CGI 27 

iiH67 i,rm ao 

186S 1,814 40 

1W39 1,049 15 

IHTO 1,527 G!j 

1871 2,186 f5a 



1672 , $-2,7.2 95 

li?7:» .,, 4,483 88 

1874 4,9!r7 05 

1CT5 5,27<i 00 

lK7fi 5,300 00 

1877 fi,045 2.^ 

1878 G,582 90 



This .shows that, in spite of a rent of $10 an acre, in s[>ite of the f\ict of lively competition with Rost<m capital, 
in spite of tLie fact of the general financial depression just passed, aud in sinte of (he steady decrea.se in the selling 
prices of all grades of oysters, the revenue to the state has steadily grown, aud new leases are continually api>lied 
for. It is, moreover, an admitted fact, that assigtunenls of oyster-ground are continually taking place, at a bonus 
of from 87.5 to $200 an acre. If the slate is to make any alteration iu this state of aliairs, she would do better to 
advance than to reduce the rent upon productive grouiul. 

" But," say the dissatisfied ones, " we can never bo sure that a piece of ground will be suitable for oyster-growth 
until we have tried it. If we take out, say ten acres, as an tixperiiuent, and perhaps are not able to plant it that 
year, or try it for two or three years, aud then tiiul that it won't do, we suffer a heavy loss, paying several hundred 
dollars upon useless gronud." 

The reply is, that men constantly do find it worth while to take the risk, even at 810. One person I know of, has 
a]iplied for 10l> acres, beyond any territory heretofore thought suitable; and that iu case they fail, or show that 
they have not been able to be;:in to use certain land as .soon as they expwted, the comuiiiisioners may, and often 
do, remit a i}art or tht- whole of the rent. This very yexir rent was remitted upon 47 acres belonging to one person. 
However, iu their report for 1878, the comttiissionei"S referred to this alleged grievance as follows: 

At the pn-sfnt lime nonrly all ihf" oysteTR jjro'"" fo privaf<i hedit nro iiiipnrti'd from tfaasurhii^ctt^, C'oiinwtiL'ut, New York, nnd 
Virginia, jvrnl a]tU<iiin;li msfors Hpawn Iuti- fn-ely, it is only iit r.irn intorvjilo tlmt there is ivLat tbt" oyH-tenin-u call a wt, when ih*- spawn 
atfai-lii'8 itself !vhniHt,iiitly to sticks, stom-H, Nh<"lls, and i>tlu>r substarjci,',«. ami uniwa to iniitiiR' ivysttTs. 11', in m>Ru; way, wo coiihl stop 
tliis K''<'*t '»^a»l" otT^wi), so tlmt it niij;Iit proihice oystors, au incalculable increase in our oyBter-biisiiiftsB would naturally follow, lt» 
CouDecticut the oydt^nncii tlirow iutw tlie water iiniuense i|U!tul)lioH of ^jyattr-sbellsi at tlu* exact tiiiie of oyat<T-»pawuiug, ami fir<' thus 
very siifcessfiil, uii (bo «puwu readily attiicbes itself U> clean, liriylit ulielli*. Tlie Loldfrs of uyit1er-l)edH here any that they wonid try 
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Biiuilar ospcnTO^ntB, bat tbey canaot aft'nrd to ]my f 10 an acre annual rent for anch a pnrpoHe, pspecially an Bovenil years must <<1a|>Be 
l>cfoi-c tbvy would gd returus, ovcd if succettsTul, uud that tbu Cuuuccticut men bave tbo advantage of pkyiug only $1 aunuiil rent for 
oacb acre. • 

UinlcT tbL> pri'soiit law' tbo caiiiniiswioners arti not allowed to lease land for b-)^ than JIO nuniial rent for carli acre, and wp respectfully 
BHggeat tbat Iho general assi-tiibly hniiiirw into tbe cxpt'dit-ucy of granting more favorable terms to pprsons wbo may wisb lo (jxperiuit-ot, 
with a view of making pnidnutive our annual crop of ayater-apawn. 

It i.s probalil^ uiitiowssiiiy to say aiivtliinfj furtlier with n'spect to the law, uulfss it bp to state, tliat althonplt 
not i-cqnirtMl by any rxpivss jirovisioiiH of tlie slatules, tiie coimnissionei-.s June alniiys lu^ld tlu'inselves ready to 
attend to tlie proserutioii of ofti'iidifrs afraiiist the oyHter-laws, whenever reasonable evidence has been presented to 
them, and have prosecuted many uHVMidfTK, witli<»nt diar<,'e for h'jral services. "It is evident," they repoiied, "that 
tht-re have Ik'^ii combinalions for the piupuse of stealiiij^' from those beds, which is done in the ni^ht-tiiue by men 
in row-boats, with watchjrien ready to f,'ivc alarm at the K]iproach of danger, and thus, in many instanees, they are 
aWe to escape detection." The arrest and conviction of several put a strniifj check upon these thieves, wbo stole 
the oysters and then ititlicted atlditioual injury ux>oii the bed-holders, by uuderselliug them in the market*. 



19. THE PLANTING-GROUNDS OF NAKRAGANSET BAY. 

THK KAsT SIDE OP Narraganset DAY. — Tradition says that oysters used to grow in IVIonnt Hope bay proper, 
below ti)[> tnoutli of tlii^. Taun'on river; bat I c(nd*l ^^ct little trustwortliy testimony on this jHiint. Beyond that, 
on the eastern siilc, 1 could not Icaru of any oyster-beds, atieteiit or modern, until I reached Newport, v^here now 
none are prowin^; or ])hjnted (the city <lerivin^ all its suiqilies from Providence), but where, in some of the larj^er 
salt water i)onds, they formerly existed in coiisitlcrable (juantities. They were described to me as a large, round, 
seatlojicd oyster, quite dilferent from those anciently found in the pond on Block island, which were said to be long, 
sleniler, and very good. It is prolublc that a careful survey of ponds and iidets along the eastern bank of the 
f>(!oeonet river, and arouud Scoconet point, would disclose the remains of nniny extinct beds, and perhaps .some 
living colonies td" oystei-s. The same may be said of Newport, neek and Conanicut islund. 

The Kirkaumit river is an inlet o1 Narraganset bay, at the extreme eastern boundary of the state, which has 
an entrance oidy a storjc's throw in width, but expands interiorly into a bay about three miles long and one wiile, 
the narrow upper portion of which is called Palmer's river. The water is shallow, of course, and the bottom of a 
very varied character. Forty one acres ha^e been leased, distributed among eight planters. Native oysters grew 
there of good size and ijuality, and some are got yet, but the chief value of the ground is for planting; and us yet 
the experimeid is t<K) slight to afford much judgment. There seems good reason to expect success, since it used to 
be a fatuous place for "set". The bottom is also saul to be full of fresh springs, which is highly in its advantage. 

Westward of tlie KickauMiit river are Warren, Barrington, and Pahner riv<'rs, joining in an itdet of Providence 
river. In these three streams is leased a total of 173 acres, distributed anuing thirteen proprietors, some dnplie^itiug 
Kickaiiiiiit, Dntwuvitle, Providence, and Boston name.<=. The sliell-heajis strewn U])on t!ie kuitlls along alt four of 
these rivers, show that the succulent bivalves have lived in their waters since time inrmcmorial. Occasionally the 
natunil oysters are still to be found; ami that twenty years ago nniny remained, is shown by the fact that in l.SDO 
an extraordinarily large number of iidant oysters "set" on the shores. These native oysters were very large ami 
long and slender. Tlu-ir shells were not usually very heavy, and they were held in high esteem. At prejseut there 
are none to be ha<l of marketable sixe, and there are n<jt enough yoniig ones to be found in these rivers to anmtint 
to atiythiug. Nevertheless the Warren iind the Barritigton are among the best places in Rhode Island, apparently, f(»r 
oyster-culture. The water ia wonderfidly pure, sjiarkling, ami salt, and Hows iu and out with a swift tide. The 
bottotn is very hard, as a rule, and iti ]ilaees rocky. Tliis fact nudvcs tlie oysters there come to hav<* :i round outline, 
and a firmer, better snb.stance within, thougli tliey do not grow so fast as the.y would lying upon mud. 

A score of years ago jtlantiog was begun above the road and railway bridges, in Barringtiui river, and among 
the first leases takt-u out was oiu* for the acre or two of "t|uLek water" lietween the bridges; but it is only within two 
or thire years that operations have been extended below this part into the utain river, where the water is salt, ami 
ranges in depth from 9 to 18 feet, over a hard bottom. 

The Virgirn'a oysters bedded here (U) very well, indeed. They are handled mainly by one planter. Tlis plan is 
to lay 7.1 bushels on an area 50 feet square, distrilniting them by shoveling overboard I'rom the large cnifts kno\sn 
as "planting-boats". Ten men, the usual uumlR'r engaged on a single cargo, will thus uuloati and put upon the 
betls from J, 000 (o L',.'JOO bushels a ilay, Tlie Virginia oysters cost, put down, about 35 ceut.s a bushel. On go id 
ground the growtli is gratifying, altlnntgh alroitt oue-tburth ot thi^ original number jmt down areex|»ected lo peiisli. 
The large amount of culteh spread upon this gentlenum's territory, had thus far yielded him no return of ciuiseijuenee, 
since he had phitrted with it <udy a few natives. On tlie contrary, another prominent lessee in Warren river, g.ivo 
his whole attention to rearing native oysters, and paid no attention at all to "Chesaiteakes". He pitH-ures his 
seed, like alt tlie rest of thf' dealers, from Souier.set, Wareham, Pocasset, etc., but mainly from the Connecticut 
shore. Forruerly he got it much cheaper, but now it trosts him from M to 70 cents a bushel. The several huudird 
bushels he put down tliree years ago live«l well, and he now considers them trebled in value. He has adoptetl the 
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l»lan of not |ilauting until June. " Wbeii tbe Tveatlier fjets warm,'' he says, " the slime rises from the sand and rocks 
on tlie bottoio of tlie river and tloats awuy. Tliere remains a dean boltoin, -and 1 wait to take advanta^'e of (bis 
most favorable eoiKlitiou of tlii)i{^H for my young oysttrs, wlio will have a hard enough lime, under any eireunistauces, 
to live through it." Being fortunate enough to hare a tract where the swift tide never permits serious freezing, he 
is able to wait until all ht.s competitors are frozen up, when he can sell his easily mxiessible stock at a large 
a4lvaneo upou the ordinary price, whitrh averages about a dollar a bushel. 

llum.stick poiut juts, out from the southern end of Ruinstick neck, a iieniusula dividing the Warreu river ttom 
tbe waters of Provideiire river. It is tbe site of a dangerous slioal, and the bottom is hard and in places rtxiky. 
There is otdy one owner of ground there, who leasies 121 acres, but it is [U'^ibable that a hundred acre« njore will be 
let tliere during ISSO. 

Pro^t[DENCE KiVEK AND THE WEST SIDE OF THE BAY. — Proceeding now up the eastern shore of Providence 
river, at Nayat point {which stiinds op{)osite Ganimicut, and marks the real mouth of the river on this (side), 46 
acres are now iiluuteil by a Providence firm. Tbe beds are north of the poiut, ou the sandy bottom arouud Allen's 
ledge. 

Tbe next point above this is Drownville, wlTere the oyster-bottom is owned by three men, who divide 25 acres. 
Many other dealers, however, make Drownville their opening and shipping point, among them, several Boston firms 
having large opening-bouses and shipping extensively. So many citizens, not less than 125, are given eniph)ymeiit, 
therefore, in the winter, that the remark of one was justified: " Drownville would evaporate if it were not for tbe 
oysters," The starhshes and periwinkles have been troubling the Uruwnville planters of late more than el.sewbere. 

Reaching back into the country north of Drownville, and jtrotected from tbe outer bay by Bullock's point, is 
Bullock's cove, a shallow estuary, by many regarded as the very best place to plant oysters in tbe whole state. It 
is certain that, unifonnly, the best oysters now jiut into the market ecvnie from this iin mediate neighborhood. The 
only reiLson I have beard assigned is, that the bottom has many springs in it, supplying constant fresh water. 
In Bullock's cove lit acres aie taken up by two men; but the ground at Bullock's point (239 acres) is held by 12 
lessees. 

At Sabine's i>oint, just above, there is only one owner, whose tract of G4 acres lies in a eresc^nt between Ihe 
liglit-house and the point. Just north, a single acre is Jet at Pomham i-ocks; and beyond, at Fuller's recks, 9 acres 
arti divided among four persons. This brings us to Fiehl's point, on the we.steru side, tbe northern limit of oyster- 
culture, and a scene of considerable operations, 23 acres being under lease to f> persons. South t»f Field's point the 
river widens .suddenly, but the cliaunel hugs the opposite (eastern) whore, leaving extensive shallows all along tlio 
western sh(>re. Southward frour Field's jtoint to Starvegoat island {fainiliarly condensed intt> Stargut island) runs 
a reef which is pretty nearly dry everywhere at lowest tide. This reef was anit^ng the earliest tracts taken up l>y 
the veteran oysterman, Robert Pettis. When, iibout l.^tfl, the starfishes were depopulating the beds all over the hay, 
he alone was so situated that be could get at them at low tide ami destroy them, and bis good luck was the occasion 
of great profit to him. iVt Starvegoat island the bctls now o[)erated are 27 acres in extent. 

Tliere were forinerly natural oysters growing abundantly all over this part of the river; but tiie main dejiosit 
was just south of Starvegoat island, in the center id" the tract of IGO acres, now known to oystermen as iireal lied. 
This in old times was tbe great scene of oyster-raking, and it is more than thirty years since these beds were wholly 
exhaustenl. Once in a while, then, they used to get a few enormous specimens from there, and peddle them about 
town at 10, 15, and 20 cents each; but even these disappeared long ago. The owners on this bed are no less tliau 
21 iu number, and at Patuxent 63 acres more are taken up bj' five men. 

At Clasp6 {)oint, 10 iujres, and at Caniniicut point, (JO acres, both being in a little suiter and deeper water than 
any of tbe rest, complete the list of plantations, except one acre in Wickford harbor and another at Wester].y. 

In former years beds grew natui-ally clear up to the city of Providence, and oysters were even found in tbe 
"Cove", that jK'etty circle of water near the railway station, the banks of nhicb have been converted into a park. 
Now, however, any leasing of grouml north of Field's and Kettle points is impracticable and prohibited, because 
of tbe large amount of impurities thrown into the water by the city's drainage. Tbe few beds up there — Long bed, 
West bed. Diamond bed, etc. — have, therefore, now been abandoned, and are not counted, though a few leases have 
not ijuite yet expireil. 

At its -January session, in 1878, tbe libofle Island general assembly passed a resolution enjoining the 
commissioners to visit the (Ireat Salt pond (also known as Powaget pond), in Charlestown. It lies on the southern 
border of the state, and communicates with the open ocean by a narrow inlet, which frequently becomes closed by 
the shifting of the sand in the aiitunuuil storms. In this jwnd the spawn of the oyster sets abundantly each year, 
anil grows ra|>idly until the closing of the breach connecting the pond with the ocean cuts ott" the daily supply of 
salt water, which c^mses tliooyster« to die in immense quantities. If a permanent connection of this pond with the 
ocean could be se<'iired, the natural oysters, which are nf excellent quality, could be grown with great success, and 
large quantities of .seed oysters could be obtained for stocking the oyster-beds of Narraganset bay. 

Such wa.s the report of the ex;iminiug committee, and such is the opinion of the people generally. Accoidiugly, 
the legislature appropriated $1,500 to defray the exiK-nse of constructing a sort of riprap wall, in such a way that 
the currents and waves sliould help to keep the breach open, instead of closing it, a'iul so maintain a constant iutlax 
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and rfflu\ of st-a water. This work is not yet completed and tested. If it should snceeed. a h'lrge, new territory 
will W ad<led to the oyster- frnm rids ol' the state. 

Pawoatdck nivr-lJ. — The Pawcatnrk river divicJes tlie .*-tate of roiiuectic^iit from IMiode IslainI, anil in Kidtjcct 
to tides as far up as Westerly, at least. From a iiiih- 1k-Io\v Wfsti*rly to its mouth it, is inhabited by oystt-rs, tlioij^fh 
of poor quality, and heiiee of small eonimereial imiiortanec These are of t\vo sorts: one kind, (he "rm^k -oyster", 
attadips itself to the rocks along the shores and in the bttttoin of the stream, and jjrows sinj,dy t(» a ^'<hhI size; the 
other, called the "bed-oyster", fi;rovvs in dense clustei"s, in erowt'ed beds, and is of very small size; it ia rarely 
brou<rht to market, and j.s considered by the tishernien worthless to transplant, on account of the clustered condition. 
Siifticient i)aiastaking in the nnvtter would, of course, overeotne this objection. For s(}rne years the oystei-s of 
all kiruls in this river have been aHected by a disease which interferes with their sale, Ihmmusc, whctlier for ginxl 
reason or not, they are su])posed to be unwholesome. Tbi* disease wa« described to me us pitMlucing little "boils'* 
on the body, iiisitle the mantle, as near as 1 could nnilerstiiml. It appeared first as a yreetiish spot, then became 
yellow, and linally turned into a black, rotten pustule, ^'a^ious causes are assi;,'ued, but none are satisfactory. Dry 
seasons, like the present, seem to augment the disease, which is jjerhaps a fungoitl growth that fluallj "eats ont a 
hole", as the fishermen say, and it is not essentially diflereut from the "greenness" of Somt-rset and Seekonk oysters. 

A large set occurs regularly in this river, but in some years to a greater extent than in others. Three years 
ago was said to be an exceedingly productive year. Young oysters were found upon everytlitng all through tlie 
river, and upon some rocky points ilown toward the mouth, they were said to have been seen lying on the shore 
"in windrows a foot deep"; this is an ('xaggeratioii, no doubt, luit gives evidence that there was a vast cpninlity. 
This wius immediately f(»llowing a dredj^ing-out of tlie channel. Nothing of any siecount was done toward saving 
them to stock beds anywhere. Pawcatuck river is not considered suitable for oyster bedding to any extent, unless 
the gi-onnil should (irht lie prepared by paving the mud and killing out the eel-grass. There are many impurities 
in the water, also, arising from drainage and the waste of many mills, print-works, and other miinnfactories. In 
Wurd's i»ond, on the contrary, a sheet of water afi'ected by the tides, which lies four miles east of Westerly , is found 
a moat excellent idacc for oysters, wild and cultivated, but the peoi>le wh<i inhabit the shores do little themselves*, 
and olrject to nttempts on the part of ontsitlers. This ]»ond contains between one and two hundred acres, and is 
nearly everywhere gravelly or sandy on the bottom, with considerable fresh water lluwing in. 1 was told that 
nowhere iu this whole region did oysters grow so fust, and acquire so tine a relish, as here, but not having inspected 
the pond myself, I cainiot coiToborate these glowing reports by personal observations. 

AuEA OF PRE-EMPTED oYSTi:it oitorNDs IN Khode Jsland. — To recapiluhile, 1 append a list of localities 
where oyster-gronud is let in Rhode Island, and the areas in 1879: 

Acn>fl. 



Locality. Avn«. 

Cnnlniiciit point bO 

\Vifti!hril biirbor 1 

>Vard-« [louil, Westerly X 



Total numbor of ncres .. 



!H.a 



NniiilKir of lessees &<» 

Average tract acres.. 17.8 



lAjcality. Acn-a. Liiciilit.v. Aci 

KK'knntuit river S5 Sabiiiu point 

Palmer'H river... 5 Potiihaiu nu'lc 

Warren river 141 Kiilli'r'ii rotUs 

BnrrJiigtou river 27 Field's iKiiut 

l{iim.«tick point Vi 8larvogcmt idand 

Na.viit point -Ifi Great Ikd - 1 

DriiwnviUe 2f) Pnwtuxet 

Hiilloclc's coVe i;i Gu»p<S poiut 

BiilWk'a iM)int 239 

FrTrKE OF THE sHELLFiSH-iXDrsTRY IN EnoDE INLAND. — To tb© qncstion : "Is all the suitable ground 
in Narraganset bay taken up"? the oystermen almost always reply: "Yes". But they have been doing so fitr 3 ears 
and years, yet from 100 to 3(MI acres have been added to the h*ased area every year, and applications for more are 
now in. Uelow Canimicut point is an extensive basin, with plenty of hard bottom, entirely nnorcnpied, owing to 
the depth of the water, which, liowever, over large tracts, is no deeper than is pLinted in Connecticut. The .same 
is true of Greenwich bay, where one man assured me a thousand acres would someday come under oyster-cultivation. 
Not nuich experimenting has been done in either of these districts as yet, hf»wevcr, the cost of leases and the active 
o|)position of the scalloi>-interest deterring. It nniy be said, in general, that land eiioaj;h unoccupied remains in 
llliode Island to give scope to all tlie capital likely to be invested theif for many years to come. It has been asserted 
more than once by the commissioners, that the revenue fi'om her shellflsheries ought to, and in time will, pay all the 
expenses of the state. 

20. SOUTHERN OYSTERS: TRANSPLANTING AND TRADE. 



BEDnrNG Virginia oysters.' — Thus far the bedditig and fattening of Virginia oysters, mainly to be sold 
opened, ha.s been the most i>rotitable branch of the business. Of these oysters about .'JtM»,lHlt> bushels are laid down 
annually, at present. The vessels employed in bringing them aii" mainly owned on t'ape Cod, aiul have already 
been named. None, st> far as I couhl learn, hail from Phcde Isliiiid jiorts. The Ireight is about 1."* cents a bushel, 
in the fall and winter, falling to ll! and 10 cents in the ispiing, when quicker voyages for planting purposes 
(tan iKt nnule. What part of the ('he.HU|)eake bay furnishes the best oyster for these waters is a question that htia 
received much attention. One gentleman told me that he hud lost the whole of two years' labor, by trying to put down 
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oiirg:oe8 from tlie Ruppuliannock. Another planter, equally experienced, said these sncceeded well enough if 

In-onjLcht here and itlatitcd before the weather became at all warm. Oystern from the St. Mary an<l Potomac rivers 
are troublesome, because mixed with many obnoxious mussels, and, besides, they do not {^row well, as a rule. 
Those from Tangier Houn<l are pretty ffood, au<l are lar-jely boiijLilit. The general verdict^ hcnvever, is, that the best 
Virginia oyster for this bay is to br had in the James river. Tlu-se slmw the largest growth at the end of the 
season, developing a hard,llinty shell and white meats ; on the ('nntrary, 1 was tohl that at iS'ew liaven, Couneelieiit, 
the James river oysters cannot be used at all. But many cargoes aiv. planted here, the exact southern home of 
which is never knowji. 

Tlie laying down (jf southern oysters must all be done early in the spring. If they would only survive the 
voyage as late as June, Mr. Bourne thought that month would be the best time to plant them. When I suggested 
the use of steamers to exftedite the transfer, he said it would not 1h']]> matters, for the jarring of the cargo, can^d 
by the throb of the engiucj would kilt the uiolbisks; he did not even allow any wo<m1 to be split im his oyster- vessels, 
for fear of this species of damage. Of the half a million bushels bedded in Khode Island yearly, about half are 
owned in Boston. 

Tkaue in Norfolk opened oysters.— During the winter of 1878-79, the Norfolk opened oysters were 
brought to I'rovidence iu large quantities, by several dealers. The followiug is a sta-temeut of shipments, 
furnished by tho steamship company: 



OfiKtvn skipped from Norfolk to ProndtMce, Rhode Itland, 


via MerckattW and J/inors' Tranaportalion Company, dv;Hng 1H78 andlSTU. 


2ioa$h. 


1878. 


itn. 


BnahoU. 


GiUkMW. 


Bntbeh. 


GbUuwi. 


Jtinnarv.. ..••..•.•....••..•••....•..•..•.•••..••...••••••.,......•.....•....•.•.•.......•...«...•••..••••.«. ....*.... 


201 


1.727 
103 


],S83 

3,S10 

2,202 

it 


830 


Fi-l>iiiiiry 


63 


Manli 






April 






1,74a 


Mny 






30 


Soptcmber • . 




10 
347 
802 
9S3 




37 


QptolHsr 




153 


1 K30 


JCovenilwr ,...- . _. ........................................................... ........... ,.,... 




1, rj7 3, 923 




i,m 








' 




1,023 


8,M3 


1 0,348 1 8,C61 



The n«ult of this experiment was so unsatisfactory, however, that the importation of this opened "barrel- 
stock" has been almost wholly abandoned. What now comes (so it is darkly hinted) is chietly used to adulterate 
genuine ** Providence rivers". 

21. NATIVE AND SEED OYSTERS. 

Dearth of young oysters in Rhode Islaxu. — The fattening of Virginia oysters is only half tho business, 
though, perhaps, the most prolitable part, in iJhode Island. A vast number of "native" oysters are raised in 
Narragnnset bay, though but a portion of them are born there. There are only a few places in the bay where a 
"sef'j as it is culted, occurs Avith any regiilaiity or of any consctptenee. Tn the Warren and Harrington rivers it Inis 
iH>t happened for twenty years, and the same is true of tlie whole eastern shore, except Cole's, Kickaniuit, um\ Seekonk 
rivers. Providence river itself never produces young oysters now, nor does any part of the western shore, except 
Greenwich bay and the ponds in the extreme soulhern part of the state, deriving their salt water diieelly from tho 
Atlantic. The cause itf this dearth of spawn and seed, wliere once every shore was populous with it, can only be 
ascribed, I think, to the antecedent disappearance, through jiersistent raking, of all the old native oysters. In 
Cole's river a heavy "set" occurred three years ago. and from 'tUn to 1,000 bushels are obiained every year. In the 
Kiekanuiit, the shores are dotted with infant ostrea; aiitnially, an<l sui)[)ly the plauted beds there, while ohl oysters 
of very good (piality are not infrequent. In dredging back and forth ihroughont the whole extent of Greenwich bay, 
the scidlop- fishers frequently take up large oysters, evidently "'to the manor horn", and they are now and then seen 
on the .shoreroeks. About 1872 there was a very large "set" here and in rotmvojiuit liAcr, just below, Bi>;ilseanie 
down fnmi rrovide.nce and elsewhere and were tilled again aTid again. But all of the crop left was swcivt away 
by startishes, which wei-e then very abundant, or was buried beneath <lrifting sand and wrack, and so no 
establishment of a natural bed there was jwssible. If thesis ,\<ning oysters were not all picked out of Greenwich 
bay in the fall, they would live through the winter, even where the ice rested fully upon them sit low tide, and 
would soon re])optdate the bay. But now their annual value to any one is insignificant and constantly dcrreasing. 

The seed-oysters of Seekonk riter. — There remains one rivi-r, nevertheless, where, under i>roteetion, the 
oysters are able to leprcidnee regularly i-very year. This is the Seekonk, which flows down past Pawtnrket antl 
Providence, with Ivist Proviih'Uce on its left, ami luinierous laidgt s aiid f\nnU shiiquug to worry its swift tith's. 
The Seekonk has always been a favorite home of the oyster, and year bv year the river contributes its quota to 
the tougers, through a s^iace from the Wieksbury pier to nearly live miles above. This is due largely to the fact 
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tUat the oysters of tlie Seekonk, like those of the Taunton river, nre vividly green. Ixo Itetti^r reason can be 

asHJuiieil llmii in the fwiiier case, ami, like the others, this seed, when tniuspl anted f'lir ii few immths, entiiviy loses 
its verdant tint. Seekonk oystet-s, therefure, never pn to market, but are all caught lor the seed. This eatchiug 
begins November 1, aeeorditig to law, and uuist close ou May 1. These dates are arrangi-d with the imrpose to 
juevent successful planting, and so pmteirt thetishtry; but the planters buy as long a.s tin- weather remains ''open'' 
aiul warm. Very little raking is done in this river in the spring. The men wlio catch it are rivermeii, who work 
at this a few weeks in November and Dewniber, and the rest of the year do other water-work. The law forbids 
taking n3ore than 10 bushels in one day to each bout, but if the seed is plentiful, this law is very often violated, sinee 
there is no olheer to watch. Perhaps it is a direet good eftcet of these rugidatious, that. lyT.S and iWiT'J have witnessed 
the largest yield of Seekonk semi kuowu in a dozen years. The main buyers are Wileox, Browne, Wall, and Adams, 
of India point; but everyboily buys a few bushels who can. The eatehers have ttt take what pay is otli'md I hem, 
but eomp<'tition sometimes produei^s a go^^d rate, the usual juice being 1^5 cents a busht'l. This bt'ing public 
ground, and everybody having a chanc4> at it (many of the heavy owners send spare boat^s and crews up this river 
to rake at odd times), it i.*^"- impossible to tiome at any elo.so estituiite of the amount of scfd oysters taken from the 
Seekonk tluring the husi year. Th« truth I believe to be .somewbt^ri^ betweeii live and ten thotisaiul bushels. It is 
ft shaiiely, hardy seed, opening well, and is in general demand, some planters putting it at the hesid of the list for 
its goo<l ipialities. One year on its new bed sufUces to remove totally the green tinge, and two years to uuike it 
marketable. 

Seed-oysters from ab.toining- states.— The remainder of the .seeil oysters planted in Narniganset bay 
come from the Connecticut shore, East river, Fire island an<l the Oreat South bay, Somerset (planted chietly by 
those owning privileges in Taunton river), and from various ]>arts of Buzzard's bay, I often asked whieh was best, 
but eould never get evidence of nineh su]H'riority in any oue kind. The success of a planting diH's !u>t depend ou 
the kind of seed put down, so much as it di>es upon a thousand circumstances of weather, water, and bottom. The 
•seed which would do excellently in one cove would behave badly in tlie next, and vice rema, individual prefereticei? 
being founded upon these varying and unexplained exjieriences. The seed from the south shore nf Long Istaiid used 
to be ehea [►est of all, and good ; but a Boston deumud ran up the price beyond the pockets of I'hode Islaiul plan ters. 
In general, it may be said that any 8ee<l transplanted to NaiTagauset bay develojis into a better oyster than 
it would have come to be if left in its native w^aters. 

ILnlucoided t,>t'Esri<iNs IN ov.sTEiM'LANTiNCf. — Siaularly, it is hard t(> (ell what has been the outcome of 
a particular planting — that is, how much protit is maiie — because it is inextric^ibly mixed with various other work. 
Native seed put tbnvn and rea«ly to grow, has cost on an average about •>!► cents a bushel. To estimate profits ou 
it is out of the question, until the oysters are all sohl, iu)r even then. If all does well, Ireljle value is calculated uikih 
in three years' growth. 

It is not even decided wh<>tlM'r it pays best to grcnv '^ natives''' or fatten '^'('besapeakes''. The first year yt>u 
plant a piece of ground the oysters do tlie lies); the next year ]>oorer; the third year they fail, (.'ouseijnently, 
the oystermen try not to plant the same area continually, but shift their oysters aroumi to allow the old grouiul to 
he i-evived by free contact with the rejuvenating sea. If left ditwu in oiu' idace m*n-e than three years, it is said 
tfiat many of the oysters die, from no reastui but exhaustion. It is the nniveisaf opinion, that the character of the 
bottom has quite as much to do with their nouiishment and good growth as has the water. On .sand they grow 
slower thau in mud, but are of better shape and flavor. Similarly, they need to be far enough apart not to crowd 
one another into deformity. 

i\Iueh griUin<l that is not now suitable ndght be made so, but need.s to be carefully prepared, if the planter has 
any hopes of catching spawn,* and the nn>re intelligent say that carelessness in this resjiect, and a lack of any source 
of spat, is the reason why in the Warren river and at other points uo "set" has occurred for many years, ami the 
depositing uf eultch, in the shape of old oystershells, has been in vain. It is found on the see<l-grounds, that the 
nioi'e a .si>ot is raked (not ilenuded by a dreilge, but often raked), the more it pnwluees. Cat point, Seekonk river, 
is one example of this; Somerset, after the falf dredging, is another instance. To prepare a muddy ti-act, you need 
to pave it with shells. This is done early in the spring, 10,000 bushels of shells, say, being thrown on, at au 
expense of trom ^ijl) to $;^0(l. Then in June, when the shells have settled well into the mud and formed a strong 
surface, throw down more clean shells, and scatter a quantity of large living oysters jitst ready to spawn — 100 
bushels of •'mothers" to three or four thousand bushels of shells. Scallop-shells make the best stwds or eultch, 
becaiuse they are tliiti arul brittle, and vnn easily be broken away from tlie seed when it is to be tiiken up and 
transplanted. Yon thus have the source of spawn, and its most suitable resting jilace, side by side. 

(rreat success in several instances has followed this idan, paitieularly in tireenwit.-h bay and A[)ponangcove, so 
far as the catching of spawn i.s concerned. Otie planter told me that he put down, in IS77, about ii*rir> worth of eultch 
and mother-oysters at (he latter i>laee, and calculated that he obtained, in a few weeks, $Ht,i)nu worth ot seed; but 
a little later it all died — why, he is unable to guess. Another gentleman, at the same place, lust year, put down 
l,(iO.» bushels of shells and 00 bushels of spawning or mother oysters. In the immediate vicinity of these he got » 



'The very roca^or occvnut given of thiH forui of tnie oyHtcr-eiiltnre ts Buppletuvulcd iu the cbui)ter» G aud li uu Coaaecticut and 
Ihe East river, wlirn; tho prtJCCM in oitrri*Ml t« u luiicii greater degree of pcrfeotiuu. 
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good set; bnt on a closely adjne.ent bed, where there were -nn '< mothers", not a yonnpj oyster was to be seen. He 

hjul had the siiiiie experience in the Kickairmit. On the other Imnd, tlie simple tnmbliriiLr over of shells in the ho|)e 
of cjitchiiiK drifting spawn, has proved almost universidly a failiiiv, here. One man t<»hl lue he had planted shells 
steaidily for thirteen years in Providence river, and hail pnt only one set worth mentioning, 

Nativk ovstkrs at Block island. — On BU>ek island, many years ago, there was an abundance of small 
oysters li\ing iu the jjoud that occupies so nmch of tlie interior of the island. For some reason, however, they 
were rarely found in a fit cx)ndition for food, bat wonld serve to transplant. The oystermen at Clinton, Connecticut, 
anil elsewhere, used to buy them, the priee being 21) cents a bushel, delivered at their dtistiiiatioii Tlte siiells of 
these Block island o.vsters were so deliiiate, one phiiiter told me, that it was easy to piiieh your tliumb and linger 
through them, and often there would be so much uir and fresh water held within tbeir half-vacant shells, that they 
would float when thrown overboard in planting, and drift away. All these oysters long ago disappeared, and no 
cnitivation has been tried to re|>lace thetn. 

I4eturuiug northward, I find that, at Bristol, several attempts to raise oysters have failed, and that the markets 
of this ancient and beautiful village are now supplied by rrovidence. 

22. ENEMIES OF THE OYSTER IN NARRAGAN8ET BAY. 

Men and starfishes. — The active enemies of the oyster in these waters are five: human thieves, popularly 
known as "ten-flngers"; starfishes, or "fiveflngers"- winkles, drills, and annelid worms. I will not dwell upon 
these here, l»eeause the subject is fully discussed iu aaorher chapter devoted especially to these pests. Stricter 
measures of both guarding and puui-shing have, of late, jmt a stop to the stealing t« a great extent The starfishes 
have not been seriously troublesome, except in liuiited spots, since their memorable visit in 1S(*0 and 1-S(J1, when 
tliey all but extirpated the business, and compelled it to move up to West and Diamond beds, now abandoned, 
wltere the water was hm fresh to ])er»iit the starfishes to follow, and where a heavy fall of snttw canie to the aid . 
of thr oystermen, and finally killed the five-flngers, by fresheuing ami thilUng the water beyomi their endurance. 
During the last two or tliree years, however, starlishos liavo Ueeouie more nuiuerous, particularly in the Bullock's 
Point region, and have doue much daniage. 

MoLLi'SKS AND WORMS. — The wiukles, or "wrinkles", Syrofi/pus cfuutlwulafuxj aevnn also to be on the increase, 
and commit considerable damage. In many parts of the bay drills, Ufottafpinx rbicrea, occur abundantly, and riijudly 
destroy the seed and younger (lysters, not attacking the old ones so nsulily. In Taunton river, a few years ago, 
this little mollusk made clean work, eating nine-tenths of all tbe seed between Soaierset and Assonet. In Fawtuxet, 
this year, the oystermen have been greatly troubled by multitudes of annelid worms, (Str/Hi/fr, whose tortuous, 
<'y]indiical cases are formed thickly upon every shell, antl serve to eollert a coating of ciise.s, sand, nunl, etc., which 
is often half an inch or more thick. This is Uiiovvu locally as '*sandiug-up" or "loading", aud under its iiitlictiim 
the mollusks suffer greatly iu quality, probably through the fact that the jmrasitic worms, which feed u[x»u the 
same organisms as the ovstei's, extract mucb of the uouriNhtueiit from the water, which ollierwise would go to luake 
them fatter. One or two other minor animal agcueies inimical to the oyster are at work all the time. 



23. STATISTICS OF THE OYSTER-TRADE OF RHODE ISLAND. 

Capital invksted.— The amount of cajutal invested iu this district it is almost impossible to come at. It 
probably approaches il,UllU,m)0, including perhaps $a(Kt,OU0 or $:J5i»,(K)0 worth of seed-oysters growing on the beds. 
Onethiwl or more of this pi-oi>erty is owned in Boston, and the necessary money for carrying on operations comes 
thence, but is represented by men who also do more or less pri\ate planting on their own account. Of course this 
is chiefly iu the hands of a dozen or more jdanters on the list; the forty or fift> others will not average a greater 
sum than $1,000 each invested in this business, which is chiefly ccuKlucted i>ersoii ally, close to their bay-side homes, 
aud Avithout hired help, by selling to home-shippers. The ex|)cnsive warehouses required by some of the wholesale 
dealers and shipirirs in the city of Providence couut largely iu the estinmt© of capital involved; aud the boats used 
are of a good class. 

Yield and value of the oyster-beds.— The yield of tho )mU and its value, appeai-s in the following 
table : 

liiiKhi'U. 

1879. Native oystere i>rodnced ou beds owned in Rhofle IsUmd lOS, 200 

8onthnrn oyBtprx, lilMo. 274,1500 

NulivK MVNt(«rH pixKliici'd ou Leds owuud ont of the atatie .,,, .10,000 

S<iulh«ni oyatera, ditto , '^18,000 

Total Xarrngnnsft prfxliiction 6tlO, &(M» 

The total value of this, and some additional annual business, will amount to at least |000,(K>0, at the origitml 
wholesale price paid the producer. 

Prices and wages. — The prices at which oysters were sold by wholesale dealers iu the city of Providence, 
dujiug 1870, were the following : Virgiuiasj in shell, selected, $1 to ^1 25 per bushel; Virgiuia plauts, common, !>0 
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cents per <j;ivU<ui ; Virginia jilauts, selected, *1 25 per gallon ; natives, in Hbell, $1 25 to $1 50 per bashel ; at retail, 

;i5 to ;jr> cents a (piart, of iill kinds. Some '' fancy " lots, of course, Urouglit liifrher i-ates timn tLese prevailing; nnirket 
priees. In "Aniohl's" and other restaurants the most pjilatabie oysters possiljle are laid upon the connter to 
tempt the apjietite. Those Ironi C>as]»e point, pnixjly native-{iro«-n, are recojfnized as the very best of ail, ami sell 
for five cents a pieee. They are delicious. So fii-eat an industry, of course, {jives support to a nnmerons body of 
citizens in this district, at least duriojj part of tlie ywir. In the summer so little is done (bat comparatively few are 
employed, this number including ordy the proprietors of bwls the dealers and assistants who are obliged to Iceep 
their shojts open, ami the few men required for eatcbiiig (tjsters for the feeble market, for spreading shells and 
l>huiting seed, and for watching the safety of the beds. Ueckoning the proprietors jis perhaps 100 in all, the 
addition of the rest employed the year round wouhl bring the total np to al>ont 2oO; bnt this varies considerably 
from year to year. They are ixaid by the week, as a rnle, wages running from $7 to $14, and averaging aliout $10. 
For the colder half of the year, " the season," as it is called, large additional help is needed, botli on the water and 
ill the opening-houses that are pla<^ed close to the shore at various points, or on the wharves in the southern part 
of Providence city. Taking all the oyster-houses together at the head of Narraganset bay, I find about 'MO o[K*ner8 
employed. Add this to the 2oO counted up as otherwise employed, and I have 000 men as the total. A very large 
proportion of these men are married^ and I believe it would not be unfair, all things considei-ed, to multiply this (JOO 
by 4, which would give us 2,400 persons of all sexes and ages sni ported chiefly by the oyster-industry in tiie Khodo 
Islantl district. I believe this is sbtu't of the truth. The sum of the wages i)aid is somewhere about $125,01)0 anrunilly. 

OvsTKR OPENT3RS AND TiiEiE IWETHODS. — Separating the meat from the shell la known iu Providence as 
"cutting out" an oyster. The "cutters" or openers are taken from a low grade of society, as a nile, and are about 
one- half foreigners, mostly natives of Ireland. During the summer nniny of them go "bony -fishing", t. e., in chase 
of the menhaden, Itreroort'm tyrannun, others get a living in various capa<'ities along the shore and on the water, 
and a large jtortion of them are common laborers. No women are employed here in the opening houses. 1 was tohl 
that an experiment made in employing them some years ago was regarded as a failure. V^ry few boys are to Iw 
seen, also. Here the only method followed is that known as "side-opening'''. The oi>ener \it>U\» the oyster 
iu the palm of his unsupported left liautl, which is protex'ted by a sort of gauntlet of leather, while he pries the 
shells apart with his knife. This is a quicker method than any other, but it is very lalwrious, causing a hard 
striiiu upon the muscles of the lian<l and wiist, and upon those of the left side. It ha»H an advantage, however, of 
producing less bnidking and refuse than any other style of cutting out. The oyster-meats, nevertheless, are carefully 
washed by being stirred about iu large eollenders, through which elean water is ninning. This gets rid, a%, thi^ same 
time, of course, of all the natural moisture or liquiir of the oyster, and tlie result is known as "solid'* mea.'^urement. 

The i>ayment for o|)ening oysters in made at the rate of so much per gallon "solid" or "in lifjuor", as agifcd 
upon ; if the former, 12 cent^ is the usual price the prej*ent season ; if the latter, 17 and 20 cent^ is demanded. From 
Si to $'I a day is earned while work lasts. The amotuit of difference iHJtween a gallon of oysters measured "solid'* 
and one measured "in the li(pu>r", dejiends on the cfuiditiou of the stock. It is the universal complaint this year, 
that all Ivhode Island niollusks are " o|)eningi)0*n'"; that is, there is too much liquor and too little meat in the shells. 
This is universally attributed to the fact that the present autumn (1870) Ims been very dry; more rain would have 
nmde the oysters *' fatter". At present it takes three liquor-gallons to make two solid ones, at their bestj bnt in 
some years the difference is almost nothing, and then the oystermen will say: "Yon couldn't press the meat back 
into its own shell, after opening," so rich and elastic are the juicy bodies, 

Statlstical recapitulation for ItnoDE Island: 

Nuitilier of plniitorH [oo 

NanO>cr of lesset-H iu 1879 5^5 

Extent of gronntl (uiltivated ^...^... ncn<H.. 9(>2 

Value uf Mttoio (iibont) $Ji». IIOO 

Valae of Hliorc-jiroperty (about) $75, (KnJ 

Number of bimlu t!iigagi;il ,^ jOO 

Valtui «f Haino, witli out (it $20, fKIO 

NuiuImt of men liiretl Ity planters or doiakrs throupb tlie whole year 150 

AiiQiiftl e.aniihgK of satue . $75 000 

Niiiiitwrof m«n Iiiretl lialf the year 350 

Sttnii-uuiiiiul i^ariiiii;{!4 of 8ume $50,000 

Niimljer of fftiuilies 8Uiii)ort<!d, excliiBivc of retail- trade, about OIK) 

Annitiil Hales (l'<79) of— 

I. Native wysters bunhols.. 14i:<.',i00 

Value of Rivuie $»15,r»00 

IL Chtwapealce "jilauts" bnsbels.. 274.300 

Value of saui« .' $200,000 

IIL Fancy stock biwhcls.. 15,t«0 

Value of «aaie $20,000 

I v. Baltimonj and Norfolk "opened stock" gallons.. iJ.JjOO 

Value of »aim> $f>,0(H) 

Viiluo "f oystfii* raJHvd iu Kliodi* Inland, but owned clHewLere $2.*iO,lNNJ 

Total flrat valae uf all oynten* pioductd in NarragMUHett bay, annually $t>riO, ."HKl 

/ 
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24. OYSTER-INDUSTRIES EAST OF NEW HAVEN. 

Naturai. Axd artificial beds NE;Ui Ni;w LoNDo?{. — The extreme eastern jioint on tlie Connecticut sbore 
where any oysters occur, is iu the neighborhood of New Loudon. A few miles east of the mouth of the Thames, in 
the towuship of Grotou, is an inlet and river known as IVjuonock. Iu 1877 several pentlemen leased about '.i5 
acres of ponds on the east side of this river. In one of tlie.se pumls, contninin;; abttut 13 acres, native oysters grew 
ui>ou the rocks and around the edges. A portion of the bottom of this jiond tiiey prepared for oyster-raising, by 
spresuling scallop shells over six acres, and gravel and beach sand over two acres. Here they planted some 2,000 
bushels of seed from Stony Creek, Clinton, and Fair Haven, Connecticut, at a total expense of between 8l,00(» and 
$5,000. These oystejrs have grown finely, but as yet few have been taken to market. This year (1879-80) has beeu 
u comparatively poor one for them. 

The oysters iu Pequonotrk river are deep and cnj) shaped, not of large size, and wijh a thin, white, flinty shell. 
Locally, they are very highly esteemed. Another locality where this ISrm has undertakrii oyster cultivation, is la 
the Niautic river, au inlet just west of the Thames, where they have hail 20 acres set off for the purpose, and have 
alrea<ly planted strine seed. In Alewife cove, between Niautic bay and the Thames, they have silso several acres 
of ground which tliey puriiose preparing in the near futnre. A few oysters are now being put upon the market 
from these ponds, and have met with a good reception, at hij^h prices. Tln-se planters believe that a grand success 
awaits them: others assert that the waters are unsuitable, and that little of importaiu'e will result. Three persona 
are employed. 

In the river Thames, years ago, were groxit numbers of indigenous oysters. Thousands of bushels were 
annually obtaiue<l for the markets of the neighboring towns. These oysters were of goo<l (piality, antl gen<'n»ny 
of immense size. Planting, however, was never a success, owing to the great freshets whicli often sweep down the 
river, and also owing to the iinpnritii's that are cast so plentifully into the stre4im from the drainage of tlie towns 
and from multitudinous factories along the tributary streams. Nevertheless, a few native "Norwich rivt-r'' oysters 
are annually caught, except in tlie close season, between TSIarch 1 and November 1, and there are half a dozen 
IK'rsons in Norwich who deal iu them and in other oystei-s, but tlie whole city's tratle, probably, does not nmoaut 
to 10,000 bushels a year of "natives" and "Chesapeakes'' combined, and is decreasing. 

At New London, the oystermen own ground at Bullock's poiut and Drowoville, in Providence river, Rhotie 
Island. Upon those tracts, in 1S7I), they bedded about l."t,(lllO bushels of Virginia oysters, in addition to receiving 
a winter's supply of 3j,0tK) bushels. New London and its neighlxrrhoiHl also cuusumes about 7U0 bushels ot fancy 
«)ysters annually, mainly brought from Providence, Rhode Island. The iirices at this point, in 1879, were, for 
southern oysters, 80 cents to .*1 a gallon; for native stuck, 50 cents a quart, or ^l CO a gallon, wholesale- Twenty 
cents a solid quart is paid for opening. 

There are employed here in the winter mouths 12 men on oyster-vessels and 25 men on shore, besides the 
principals. These are mostly heads of fatnilies, who engage in menliaden-n^hing in summer. 

OvsTEKS IN Savhrouk. — Moving westward Jroiu New London, the first vilhige of consequence is Saybrook. 
There is a small stream here called Oyster river, that produces a variety of the bivalves after which it is named, 
which are saxl to be of superior quality. Mr. .John N. Clark kindly nnule inquiries for me, and reports that the 
production is trilling. Fifteen tu* twenty persons engage in these native lisheries at odd hours, getting so IVw 
bushels each, that the total gathered in the whole se;ison will probably amount to no more than a hundred. Five 
years ago the town apjiointed a committee on the Kubject, and several persons reeeivtHl grants of land for the 
purfwse of ctdtivaliiig oysters, but (be obstacles (chiefly thieving) were so mjniy that no one has inrsisted in the 
attenipt, eitlun- to bed southern oysters c»r to raise native stock. 

Oysteks in Clinton. — At Clinton, a little village settled under the name of Kenil worth (afterwards corrniited 
into Killingvvorth), at the mouth of the Ilanimonaset river, the oyster-business is of hmg growth, and is souiewliat 
peculiar. The harbor, in old tirues, contained an abundance of large, succulent oysters, but these have been ail-but 
exhausted in one way or another. About twenty-live years ago the planting began in the harbor, the seed then 
used being caught mainly at homo or brought from Block island. The harbor, at present, contains about IMtO acres 
suitable for oyster-growth. Formerly there was much more, but a few years ago the sea made a breach throngh 
the peninsula which incloses the harbor, by which the southerly storms arc given soiierce an entrance into the bay, 
that an.>' attempt at oyster work, or even at navigation, over much of the water-spm;c, is n'udered utterly futile. 
If this breach, locally known as the Dardanelles, could hf (illinl up — ami (he cost, I was informed, woidd not exci'cd 
$),0(HI — a thousand acix\s, or nioix>, would be added to the oystcr-bottoni. The bottom is hard, the watci' nowhere 
too deep for tongiug, and of about the right degree of freshness. Mml and sand drift so badly iu winter, however, 
that no oysters can lie lefY down during that season. The practice, <heref<u"e, is to put down not only Virginias, 
but natives of «u large a gmwth tliat they shall be marketable llie next winter. Years ago a much larger number 
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of Viri?itija oysters were planted than at present — often 20,000 Inisbel;! — but the busiuess has cliauge<l, until now 
only 8,000 biisheU a year are demanded. Tlie firitfbt froni the (.'lit'sapt-ake is 12 ceuts a busliel, and tbe fullowiug 
four .stilioouers tiiul emjdoytueut: J. U. Cbaftee, 1-JO tons; Mary Stow, 1(50 tons; G. A. Uayden, 108 tons; Helen I',, 
140 tons. 

A fair "sot" occurs in Clinton harbor every year, and in 1877 tbere bappeiied a very heavy one. A certain 
qnantity of this survi\^e-s, and about 1,000 buabeln are nlilizecl annually. The luajority of the ''niitive" oysters, 
lutwever, are raised from *5eed l>ou}j;ht alonj^' the sluitre to thi^ westward, that fiH>ni Norwalk beinj; preferretl. This 
fo8ts from 75 cents to ^\ a bushel, and is planted in Apiil. It is ready to take u{ii late in the following antufnn, 
and has grown rapidly, and into handsorae sha[»o. Ttie rpiality, also, is most excellent, such oysters sellinj; for fruin 
)Bl to $1 50 a bnshel, at wholesale. The annual |)voductiou of this stock amounta to 2,000 bushels. The only enemy 
of the oyster here is the drill ; but this is sadly abundant. 

To recapitulate, Clinton produces aianially — 

Bashpla. 

Offlonthprn plants, nbout... ts.OOO 

OfCdntieftiftit, plants, about 'J.(«tN/ 

Of native ojHtcrs, aliout I.IMIO 

Total ll.ttlHi 

The total investment here, which at present will not exceed $10,000, is divided among about fifteen planters, 
and aflbrds a partial livelihood for perhaps a score of families. 

The liottotn of the margin of the sound off the vilbges of Madison Ami East River has been staked off lo a 
considenible extent, but is utilized by only one firm of oyster-producers. Mt. Klihii Kelsey has kindly reporte^l to 
me, by letter, upon the extent of their oiterations. Their beds consist of six acres or more, and are near a small 
island called Overshore. This area is protected on it>s southern side by high reefs of rocks. They have a secoml 
bed of about 12 acres extent, a mile and a half eastward near Tufiis i.slund, in 1:0 feet of water, with hard, sandy 
Iwttom, wiiere they are experiiueuting. They also own a third bed near Gnitfonl haclior of 24 acres, on which they 
have spread "li,000 bushels of shells and a good many small stones, on which the oysters 'set' and gn5W for four 
yvars, and were the best in the world; but the water is too shoal without artificial protection, and the storms and 
thieves have mined the bed". As not enough "set" is caught upon the stools, a thousand bnshels or so of seed- 
oysters are annually raked from the natural beds in the vicinity of East Itiver, or bought from dealers in Stony 
Creek and New Ilavcn and planted upon the beds. These various beds yielded, during 1870, about 1, '-MM) bushels, 
the most of whidi were sold in the shell at ^i to !?1 50 per bushel. For opened oysters •$! CO a gallon was received. 
No southern oystei\s were liandled in any shape. In respect to the drawbacks and general condition of the business 
at East Itiver, Jlr. Kelsey writes: '*The first drawback to success is the lack of good protection from storms 
wliieh might be reineilicd by llu- coiiNtruction of a lireak water. The sccoud is the constant alteration of the state 
laws designed to protect the indiistiy. Tlie third drawback is thieving. The p]v>ent condition of our protluciiig 
betls is good ; and the prospect is, that with plenty of hard labor our venture will be renumerative. We find the 
character of the soil to be of the gi'eatcst importance. On our proiliicing-bed the niitjeral ingredient of the soil is 
iron. This renders the oysters healthy and of the tinest flavor, so that our customers say they cannot be excelled." 

Oyster-culture ijf Gutlfokd. — At Guilford some inshore ground is ctdtivated, bnt this is not of great 
capacity. Outside, west of Goose islaial they have improved about Kit) acres in water from seven to ten fathoujs 
deep, upon a hard, sandy bottom. This outer tract has not as yet had time to yield much. The sj)reading of shells 
in the hoi>e of catching spawn, appears Tutile, for the sufficient reason that there are no living oysters in the vicinity 
to produce the spat. A large (ptatitity of seed has therefore been placed on this area. This seed was pr<Mured 
partly in the tJitilford river, although there is great op|>osition to its Ijeiug taken, and has largely been luaiglit in tlio 
western part of the state. Besides this, several linndred bushels of large-sized oysters have been 8c.attered among 
the i)laTited shells, to ])roduce the spawn which it is desired to catch. A small set ha« alreatly been obtauied, and 
next year some harvest will liegin. 

The oysters heretofore and at present obtained at Gnilford, from the artificial inshore beds which have been in 
existence Ibr thirty years, are of large size and fine shape. Their flavor is excellent. Formerly they were sold 
regularly tti Hartford buyers at )5!S and J?!) a barrel ; now, however, they are worth on'y $ 1 to !?*."). About StMl bushels 
a year comprise the total yield at ))resent. No Virginia oysters are i»lauted at Guilford. Experiments showed that 
the pr.ictice was not su*;ce.>isfnl. TJiti great drawback upon the inshore grcuiid is the drifting of sand nnd nnid, 
wjiieh is likely to o('cur in storms; the drills, also, aie troulilcsome, but I did not hear that starfishes had caused 
much damagi- thus far. 

The native i iver-oysters at Guilford furnierly lined the whole river, opposite the town, for three or four miles. 
A town-regulation early prohibited the takiug of more than two bushels a day by one person, bnt this lias licen 
more or less eva<le<I, and now the fishery is of little valui', all Hie oysters taken being very sauill; yet there is so 
strong a [lopnlar prejudice agaiust utilising any of this product in seeding the artificial beds, or against allotting 
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the suitable gronn<l in the exhausted river for cultivation, that the town voted to not avail itself of the privileges 
granted by the state, in general stututes, which are as lyllows: 

8kc. 12. '*TLi<^ selectmen of Guilford may Ifjwte, for not exoecditigten years, all pround of the town iu Enst nnd West rivers, suitable 
for planting or cultivating oyHfrrs, to tlm lii);hejit bidder,'' aJ public anctiuu ; but no b-am? Nbnil bo tnado to nuy lu-rson of inoro than live 
Bcrps, nor to a minor. *' The leancH »hull be i.-xecud-d by tho »ek«c'tincn, im ilecds of real oatato, reaerving to said town the rents for such 
gronnila, • ' • and auy Ictsscc shnll, during tlu< term uf hiH Ichso, bo tho owner of all thu oyHlera thereon, bat shall nut take any oytitera 
therefroiu in the night season." 

This ratirtcatiuu, as I have stated, was refused, and a twohnshel protective regulation was made inst/Cad. 

About 600 acres of laud have been set apart for oyuter-cultivatiou in the waters of the sound, outride of tliis 
harbor, Iwsides that already moutione*! near shol-e. No iini)roveinent, however, has yet been jTia«le upon tliis area. 

OvsTER-crLTURE IN STONY CuKEK. — The next point of oyster-i-ultiire ia Stony Creek, wliere the large 
eollection of islets known as The Thimbles alTords excellent o[)portunity for planting and raising. Orgjuiized 
business here is of comparatively recent date, but native oysters of extra quality were always to be hud for the 
raking in the harbor. The largest dealer is the Stony Creek Oysti-r Cotupany, N. P. Miner, president, which was 
established iu 1808, and now owns 400 acres of ground devoted to the growing of oysters, and has a capital stock 
of $42,000. 

The Stony Creek Oyster Company raises annually about 15, .WO bushels of natives, and employs six men. All 
tJie stock is sold in shell, shii>ping in barrels, and opening little or nothing. The other persons engagwl in jtlantiug 
have spent a good deal of money here in getting the ftniiidation of a business laid, but with small actual re.sults as 
yet. There is also a large chuss of eilrizen.s who cuUivute for per.Honal use, or sell to a trilling t^xtent, and .so get a 
partial support out of the industry. It was very dilliuuU to gather any exact or approxtinate figures, theiiMore, 
outsitle of the oyster company's report; but I judge that all tlie other producers together, added to the lo,500 
bushels roportetl by President Miner, will not bring the total produeti»>u of Stouy Creek, iu 1870, alxjve liO,000 
bushels. 

The prospects at this poin,!; .seem very good. Some large slooiis are eni[iloyed in dredging, and it is piviimsed 
to employ steam very soon. An air of unusual thrift is observable about the oy.ster-}iouses on the shore, whi<'h do 
not, as is too often the case, tlistigure the pleasant scene. Stony Creek is a favorite source of seed .supply to the 
jdanters of lihode Island, and probably one-fourth of the yeai's yield is sokl iu the spring lor this purpose, the 
purcJisisers sending sloops to be loaded. Stony Creek beds had a goo<l set iu 187t>, very little iu 1878, but a massive 
collection of spawn in 1877. The great obstacle to success ahuig tliis part of the coast, is the hick of smooth, haixl 
bottom, ami the liability of the ever-i>rescut mud, to be moved about and .settle ui>ou tlu> oyster-beds tu such (piuutilies 
as to kill the young and stuut the old ones. The oysters grow iu clusters, and are likely to be of large size, long 
and slender, forming " coon-heels" aud '' r-azor-bhides". They are so (tloggetl with luud wheu brought asliore, that a 
stream from a hose must be turned upou the heap before the clusters can be broken apart, preparatory to the 
culling lor size. 

Oyster CULTURE in Branford and East TTaven.— At Bratiford, a few miles westward, about the same 
state of things exists, and there are Pome addi'iotud disc«mrageuM.'nts, timking the i»rospect less bright than at Stouy 
Creek. Some who have tried it assert, that Uraufonl is goo<l for u»)tliing as an oyster-nursery, but others have 
a brighter faith. It formerly had nu>re prosperity than at present, iu this line. The; river was a great natural 
oy8ter-be<i, but has now become nearly depopulated, aud it is hanl to get auy seed for the outer beds. The starJishes 
ai-e rei>orted to have damaged the beds very greatly iu 1878, and the tirill is an ever present eueray. Southerly 
storms often bury the oyster-beds here wholly out of sight. This misfortune happened to one planter, after au 
expeiuliture of over 81,200 on artificial beds inside of Stony island. The whole product of tlu* locality last year, 
was about 3,o00 bushels, and half a dozen families are sup]>ortetl. Olf Branford and Hast Haven's coast, iu the 
deeper water of the sound, more or less ground has been granted to strangers, but the residts are nothing, as yet. 

At the village of East Haven about 80 acres are under cultivation iu the oCfshorti waters of the sound, 
devriited wholly to native oysters, for which seed is procured IVoni neighlvoriug beds, or s])awn is caught on ])lauted 
shells. In 1879 the cateh was .H,OOI) bushels, all of which were sold iu the shell at au average price of $1 [ler 
bushel. It is supiH>sed there remain .0,01)0 bu.sholsof oysters on the ground, subject to risks from heavy storms 
aud creeping eueuiies. The mode of catchiug is by dredges at all seasous, aud three men find employment at $2 
wages per day. 

Statistical summary for eastern Connecticut. — Recapitulating the statistics of this eastern district of 
Connecticut, we fiud the following result for 1879 : 

Nuuilwr tif acri'j* improved, nlioat - - -• — OW 

NiitnlMjr of families supported, almnt ^.... 100 

Number of bii!ilie!« of "imtnnil growth" oysters uiarkelod, about 8,700 

Ndtubor of buMhols of Koiitliern oyatera used ..- 65, OOO 

Number of bnsliels northern planted oyHters sold, about 34, OOO 

NrimhRr of vessels engagei! : sehouiierti, (! ; sloops, 20 26 

Amount inve»ted In (ixlun-i*, et^-., aboni |75. <KK> 
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25. EARLY OYSTER-TRADE AT NEW HAVEN. 

Abundance of oysteks fn foumkh days. — New TTiivcn is one of tlie i>riii**ipal flpiwts of tlio oyst-er-tnule 
in Counecticut, and iu the United States. With New iliiveii, Lowever, 1 inclndu Fsiir Haven, South Haven, West 
Haven, and Milford, since the business all around and oil' the mouth of the harlior is piibstautially onited. 

From the earliest times the borders of the Qninepia-e river, on the eastern boundary of the city of New Uaven, 
have been the scene 9t oyster-operations. Shell-heaps along its batiks show how the aborigines sought in ita waters, 
season after seaftou, the best of bivalves, and the earliest settlers followed their example. Natural l>ed8 of oysters 
were scattered over the bottom of 'the whole river for three miles, clear up to the Nortli Haven .salt meadows, and 
at intervals along the eastern sliore of the haibor, where favorable coves existed. At all ])oints these nu>llusks were 
convenient of access. The result was that the raking of •yst-ers in this river, and along the eivstern shore of the 
harbor at its mouth, which was a free privilege, was early adopted as a Iniisiness by many iK^rsons who lived near 
the banks, and a considerable retail peddling trade was thus ke|)t up throughout the neighlwrhood, iu atldition to 
the home-Hiii>ply. Wagon-loads of opened oysters in kegs, traveled iu wijiter to the interior t{)wiis, eveu as far as 
Albany, and thence westward by canal. 

26. ORIGIN AND DEVELOPMENT OF THE SOUTHERN TRADE. 

Impostation from New Jebsey and the Chesapeake. — It came about, that among the first places in New 
Enghuid to imftort oysters from New Jersey, and then from Virginia, to be transj>lauted for additional growth, was 
Fair Haven ^ ami h is probable that far more oysters were brought there from the ('hesapeake twenty years, or 
even ten years ago, than now are. At that time a large tleet of (.'ouneitticut vessels was employed in this traflic 
every winter, and some stirring traditions remain of perilous voyages tluring that icy season. They were Wtter 
oysters that came in those days, also, than now. While a large umjoi'i'y of these cargoes were at once sent into 
the current of winter-trade, and diatrilmted to customers all over the state (for no other harbtir fattenerl 
"Chesapeakes" to any extent), a quarter or so of the whole season's importation was regularly bedded down, 
in Aprd and May, to supjdy the summer and fall denuind. The favorite bedding-ground then, us now, was "The 
Itetich", a sand-spit running oft' into the harbor for more than a mile from the Orange (western) .shore. This is 
liare to a great extent at low tiile, but coveretl everywhere at high tide, and is. the best possible place for its purpose. 
The ground on this beaeli rents at from two to five cents a bushel, according to location. Those oc-cnpying (he 
Bi'ueh each year — in l.sTU they were tiS in number — form themselves into a mutual protective a.<sociiition, inid 
}»rovide watchmen who never U'nyti the ground. Formerly tbe.se watchtneu lived in boats housed in, but now, u|m»u 
o]>posite extremities of the Beach, piles have been driven ami two houses have been built, where these men live, and 
whence they walk or row about day and night to guard the ])roperty. They go on duty at the time of the first 
platiting, and remain until the h»st oyster is gathered, a period usually about nine moutLs long. Their wages are 
only $l(t a month, and it would seem to bo an extremely tedious duty ; yet there is no lack of vohinteei>i for the 
]>laees. But 1 have shot ahead of my subject, in following oat this matter to its present status ; let me i"eturn to a 
past period. 

The Virginia trade began about forty or fifty years ago, Captain Merritt FaiTan having been the first man to 
bring them. His cargo was a slooji-load of about VM\ bushels, prolitably s(d<L The trade rapidly grew into 
immense jtroportious. Just when it was at its zenith it is hard to say — probably about thirty years ago — ami 
it was then very profitable. The Fair Haven establishments had branch-houses in all the inland cities, as far as 
Chicago and St. Louis, and it was reported that the prolits of a single Inmse, from 1852 to 185(i, amounted to 
$25,000 a year. Levi Rowe & Co., alone, in 185ti, aro said lo ha\e employe<l 20 vessels, an<l UH) openers, and to 
Lave sold li50,0(M) gallons of oyster.s, while cxtrapanion-houses shipped from 1,(1(1(1 to 1,5U0 bushels per day throughout 
the season. In 1857-58, according to l)e IJroea, from 2(K) to 250 sch<Hiners were employed in supjilyiiig the 
cstublisliments of Conneetictit from the Chesapeake and Fair Haven, which alone, he says, made use of 2,(HH>,(MI0 
bushels, but this luuloubtedly was a large exaggeration ; one-half of that would certainly more than cover the facts. 
Half a dozen years later, when I)e Bnx-a Avrote, the decline was very iierceptiblc. 

De Bkoca's description of Ni:\v Haven in 18f>2.— Some extracts (nun Lieutenant De Broca's report, made 
iu 18G2, to the French government, ujmn Ihe oyster-industries of ihe United States, and rejiriuted in the tirst 
report of the Uuite«I States Fish Commission, will present interesting, iC n(tt wlutHy trustworthy, reminiscences of' 
New Haven at that time, where Lieut. De Broca is well remembered. This writer says: 

New Hftveu, the ca|)ifiU «f ContiocticMxt, ranlts next lo Bostffli in iiniKirtaiico.iti iLc «tj HH^r-tradc. The lujsiiirss ia divided into two 
distinct brunches, ttit* cnlturo of (lyntera mid the various occiqiationB ciniuccted Tvitli tlieir tntnKportation »n the towns <»f the interior 

The priiifiiKil ])hiiit;»tii)n8 aro situated iti thu bay. Conimenciriif at ti shcirt dixtitnrp from thu head of the gn-at pior, Ihny extend ovit 
B distance i>r about three- milis, ahinmt without intrtrnptioii : on tiM> oup hiitid to tho southern piirt of the iiaudy point, and on the othtr to 
Mon-is ereek, alwityn leaving free the thannids of niivig.-itiim leading to the harbor. 
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Tlic marttiine grontid on which they are cstabliMhwl is part ittlly exposed at low tide. In some cases, however, the plautafinns ara 
coiiHtiiiitly MiiliiuiTpi-il, nnel ar<^ fit a depth varying fnun 1 tt» 6 fi><?t, \vh<'n thu water is lowest. Tbo eoU is Ibrrucd of soud and mud, 
luiu^led with wo:i-\vfiMl, and the stratum of ruiid, iipim which the tiystrrs rest, is nhiint three inches thick. 

Tlii> Hjiwtach^ iirt'*euted ou entering the harbor is most curious. As fur as the eye can see, the bay is covnrctl with myriads of hr.iix'bcs, 
wavinf; in tliti wind, or swayed by the for»ic of the ciureuta. It looks as if a fnresL were sulmiergcd, the tojw of the trees only risirijjr almvo 
the Burfaee of the water. 

At certain diAtance« oa the plantations, largn boats are ancliored or moored to posts, having a small house hniSt upon them for Hm 
accommodation of the men api»oiuted to watch the grounds. They art' four in number. The wages of lhft8»,guaTdians of the property 
auumut to about $30 a month, and are paid by the awaociatiou of planK-rs. This system of snrveillancf^ is indiap^iisabk-, since moat of tho 
plantations are at a distance from the harbor, and might be Invuled with impunity, especially at night. 

About five hundred men are employed in planting oysters in the Hpring, and in gatbcting them in the proper season to enipply the 
nec-essities of conmieree. 

The New Haven banks have a very high repnfatjon, and the niftiber of biisbrlo plant«d annn.illy is estimated at 250,0110. 

The establishtJients engaged in tJie trHn.Hpfirtalion-liiisincSM art^ unKsfly at Fair Haven, a charming villajje, beaiilifntly situated. Some 
are at Oyster Point, on the western part of the bay. At F.air Haveii the yuini^]tiae is alioiit a initean<l a half wide,' and is protected from 
the winds ou the south and eoet by a chain of wooded liillc, lying parallel with its conrse. It forms a beaHtiful siiiouth Hbect of water, 
until its entrance into tho bay, when' Iho cun-ents an< very stniug, but not snfUeieiitly so to disturb tlie plantatiou.s ••»taliliNbed in the 
bed of the river. S«jni<> of the dealers, befon; using the oysters, deposit them for two or tliree days in the Quiivcpiac, the Kaltish water 
giving the flesh a better appearance. 

The establishments of the dealeiii are on lK)th sidea of the river, and nniuy of them are built partly in the water, in order that tho 
Cshenneu may disehargo their cargoes with greater ease. 

The dealers send raw oysters away in small wooden barrels, called kegs, or in tin cane, containing about a quarter of a gallon. Daring 
the winter, wooden barrels are considered asiitlicient protection j but in warm weather, and when tlm mollusks are t" be sent t4i adisfauce, 
tin boxes are used exclnaivoly. The Avork of packing Is accompli.shod in t-he same building wher»3 the oysters are shelled, or in one near 
at band ; and whatever may be the reec'ptaole nsed, it must crmlain only a quaiter of its capacity of juice. A tinner is employnd in each 
estnliljsbnieiit to close the eases, by soldering a small round piece <d' tin over the opening. The cases are then placod iu a refrigerator, 
where they remain until sent to the railroad, Wlien dispatched to distant cities, thiisti of the West for instance, the cases arts incIn.'UMl in 
a box of [due wood containing about a dozen. These are tightly jiacked, and a spaco is left Id the middle of tho Uox for the reception of 
a piece of ice, which preservcH the oysters until they reach their destination. 

The number *if barnds and boxes or cases re«iHired aiiunully, at Fair Haven, is so greai that two huge nwnnfactories have been 
established for the mauufin^turcof these articles, anil (hey enqdoy altout one liiunlrcd and fifty jiersona. Thiit for the making of kegs nstra 
■team as a motive power. Everything in the establiBbment is done by maidiinery. One machine cuts out the staves, a second the iHittoiu; 
others pierce the holes, and form the plug*. The kegs, at wholesale, bring the following pricca: Kegs containing a gallon, ^l IW a dozen; 
kegs oontaiiijtig a half-gallon, 04 cents a dozen. Tin cases an? wurtb $5 50 a hundred. 

Oysters vvjthout the shell are divided into two classes— those of largo size selling for twenty cents a gallon mure than the others. 
They wU at the rate of §3 for half a dozen cases, each of which contains from seventy to one hundre<l luolhiska. 

The Faie IlAViiN oysteu-trade in 1857. — A very careful account of the btLsiiifss, as it seems to inc, was 
jinntx'tl ill tlie Neic York Tribune ot Jannavy !>, 18.'i7, aci*8s to wliitli 1 owe to the lilH-rality of Mr. Thomas F. Df Voe, 
oiNcw Yurli. It says tluit S(> ves.sel.s weit' then briiif^inj^ oyster^j to Fair IIuvcii. Thoy were ttitiiiily sfhiioiieiM of 
2,UW> to 4,5(K> buslu'ls capaeity, auJ were geuerally owiied in Fair Haven, but many adtlitioual ones weiis 
occaBionally ehartereil. TLe capital invested there was eoti.sidered httU' sliort of $1,(>00,(K)U. 

Dei>cribiiig tlie village and its uiethods during the busy season, this article continues: 

Thero or« the openers, the washers, tbo measurers, tho fillera, tlio packers, etc., each of which performs only the duties pertaining to 
lt« own divliiion. At thi.H season of the year (Jauuaiy ) few of the nysters are " planted ", but .ire getn>ra!ly taken directly frnm the vessel 
ti» the phiciw occupied by t lie openers, who furm a large number of operatives, and ar»> composed of females and boys, who earn from ^> to $i) 
per week. An expert at this branch will o|»eu U)0 i|nai'tc« per day, but the aveiage is ti<d perhaps over Cj ijuarts. The standard price is, 
1 thtuk, "2^ cents per ipiart. This wark gives employment to many hundreds, and uincb of the work is performed at ])rivate dwellings, 
thus afl'ording opportunity for labor to many whti cannot go iuto a general wurkshttp. The oysters, as they come from the veB.s4'l, nre 
he.'ipcil upon the center <d" the roiini, the ojicraturs occupying the wall-sides. Each perwrni has before him a small desk or philfonii, w»ne 
3 feet in height, on whi<'h is placed, as ocension requires, si bout half a bushel of oysters, from which the opener takes Ills supply. On tho 
stand is a sunill anvil, ou whicli, with a stuall hammer, the edge of the shell is broken. 'I'lie 4)pcrative is provided with a knife and biuiniier, 
both of wliich are held iti the rif»lit hauil at tho time the shell is broken, when the hifti'r is drojtjied ami the knife d"es tt.t work. Two 
tubs or pails, of about three gallons capacity eivch, aro placed within about Effect of the workman, into whicli he throws, with great 
dexterity and rapidity, the litstiious morsel which is to tickle the palate and gratify the taste of some dweller in the far West. The object 
of placiug these vessels of reee]»tion so fiir front the operator is to prevent, a.4 much as ]Ri«aible, the deposit of the origiiial litpior wiih 
the oyster. • • • From tho opening-room the oysters are taken to the Qlling-rocim, and theiieo to the packing de|iartnient. In tho 
tilljng-room, oa a phitf«»rm, are phie«'(.i a down or more kegs or cans, with tho hnn^js out. The oysters are first poured into a large h(t]ip<T 
jdereed with holes, iu which they ar«" thonuiglily washed and drained, when Jhey are ready to be de[>osited in packages. This is doni! 
liy placing a fininet in the aperture of the kog, by one pers'ui, whiUj another " measures itnd pours". Tins oi>eration is performed wilh 
. great rapidily, two or ;lii-ee HR'n bciug able lo Itli some •2,000 kegs in a day. Aft<T depositing the n'lpiisite nundier of "solid oysters", as 
they are termed, in each package, a pipe conveying fresh water is aiiplie<\uud the vacant space filled with nature's beverage — the bnugs 
]>la<'ed and driven home— when it is ready to be hhi]>[(e<l. 

In hot weather, the article adds, kegs are placed in boxes surrounded with broken lee. One Qrinj Rowe & Co., 
used J."i(),(Mlo kegs a year, cttstiug altout 8]r>,000, 

The ovaxKK-TKADE OF Faiii Uaven ii< ISTO. — Except that the use of the little wooden keg.s has been 
abandoned for the most part, and that opening is no longer done at the homes of the workmen, but wholly at the 
planter's wjirehouse, tlic foregoing report presents a gootl picture of the Fair Haven of to-day. 

• The Fair Havt-u iron bridge is ju-nt l&O paces in length. —E. L 
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With Uie RTOTvtli of so extensive a business, in so confined a space, came Hie atteiKlant evil of foo Revere 
cotiipelitiou. AV)OUt 1850, tlun-efore, one or two Fair Haven men of energy conceived the idea of taking: tLeir 
Wiirelioiises to tlie oysters, instead of l)riu,L,nii}; l!ie inoHuskH so far to the Siilesroom. They therefore opened }traiu'h 
houses ill Baltimore. OtheriS folloued, and the iiaines of ."^laltby, Mallory, Heniingwjiy, Howe, and their coufreres. 
lonf? familiar in Connecticut, and identified then as now with the oyster-business on tbo Quinepiac, became e(]ua]ly 
well known aloii^ the Chesjipeake, and, throufjlt wide advert iserneuts, over the whole eouiitry. AU the ^ri-at 
Bidtimore tirni.s of old staudiu|r ori^diiated in Fair Haven, just as Wellliret, an obscure village on Caiie Cud, 
Bujjplied Portland, Boston, and Provideuee, with its oystermeii. Tiie result was the same iu both cases; the home 
inteiests retrograded wheu metropolitan advantajjesbe^'an to be used in competition, and at Fair Haven considerable 
and rapid changes iu methods, as avcII as (he results of trade, have come about. 

All of the foregoin}? remarks have fijiplted to the imjmrted Chesapeake oysters, which were broiifrht in the 
Bpriti^, fattened on the sand-bars in the harbor, and taken up in the aiitiinin. Then, as now, New Haven hiirbor 
La<l no competition in this branch of trade worth speakinij of anywliere else in the state j and it may be disniisseil, 
so far as the whole of Lonj? Island soumi is concerned, witli the reimuk, that many or all of the old dt^alcrs continue 
to bring and plant southern oysters, which they opiui iu the fall ami \viii{«.*r, buta jjood proportion con fine themsehns 
wholly to laisiug Jitid tlisposing of natives. 

Tlu! rhesjipeake oysters brought into this locality iu 187!) amounted to about 450,000 bushels. Those from tlie 
Bappaliannock are the favorites for winter use, and are imported almost exclusively; for planting purposes, however, 
liappaiiauuock oysters are undesirable, aud those from Fisldug Bay, Saint MaVy's, and Cliristiidd, are preferred. 
But this may be wholly changed in a year or two. The names of the principal dealers appear in the appended 
table. 

The New Ha. yen oyster-pleet. — ^The vessels employed in this trade are rarely owned in New Haven, as 
iised to be the case, but mainly bail from New York. The following is the list, 80 far as I have been able to 
complete it — all schooners: 

Niune. TiiiiB. 

J. F. H. Langrel — 

Mwmiuj; Star 5r» 

Miniiio Ginffln — 

Ella 11. Darnes 190 

R. Mnann 51 

Wm. H, Van Name 97 

The smaller of these schooners are ]>referred, as they make quicker passages, bul the larger will, carry for less 
money. Freights, therefore, vary with ihe vessel and the season, from 10 to 18 cents. It is e.stimated that 3 cents 
will plant the oysters, which makes their cost from 2li to 'AH cents a bubhel. The selling luice will average at Ica.st 
75 cents, and probably H)ore. 



NiuuH. Tons. 

Williivin Farren 75 

Elliii F. Long 98 

Miiry O. DiTker 91 

Jnincit Pbelpa 112 

Jiilin MossLfr 93 

OivittJi 128 



NHiun. Tona. 

Garry P. Wright - 

SU^pben Wood 1« 

Davitl Carll • IJo 

Mary I'^lltMi — 

John A. Chaffpe tlW 

Ilan'eat Hume — 



27. NATIVE OYSTERS AND OYSTER-PLANTING IN THE VICINITY OF NEW HAVEN. 

Early oyster-campaigns on the Quinepiac— The remainder of my history will apjdy to the gathering, 
transphnitiug, and propagating of native oysters iu the waters of Long Ishiud soaml, i>pj>osJte New Haven. 

It has already bexin mentioned, that nati%'e beds existed within recent years, if they do not now tloiirish, in 
every harbor westward of the Thames river, and that many of these old localities, as Stony Creek, Branlbrd, and 
80 forth, still furnish large quantities of small ttystei-s for Ihe jdatitations. None of these localities ever equaled, 
however, the importance of the Quinepiac aiul its tributaries at New Ilaveu as a natural tield of oyster-production, 
while this harbor was equaled, if not stupassed, by several inlets still fnrtlier west. 

Until lately, however, all tliis wealth was used up in jirivate consumption, sold in the shore- towns as "fancy", 
or mixed iu with the southern stock, without being tak(;ti into account. The fiNliiug was done mainly for each matra 
winter-supply, aud nobody paid much attention to any regulation of it beyond the clo^etimeiu summer. Gr.uUially, 
however, these public liver oysters became more rare aud coveted. The iaw was ''ofl"" on (be 1st day of November, 
and all the natural be«ls in the state bccaiiu' open to any person whc» wished to rake lliem. In anticipation of this 
date, great pre|)arations wei-c made in the towns along the shore, aud even for twenty miles l>ai-k from the seaside. 
Boats an<l rakes, and ba.skets aud bags, were put iu order. The day before, large numbers of wagiuis came toward 
the slioro from the back country, bnni;ing hiimheds of men, with their utensils. Among these were not iiufrequeiitly 
seen boats, borne on the rigging of a hay-cart, ready to be launched on the expected morning. It wa.s a time of 
gi"eiit excitement, and nowlicre greater than along the Quinepiac. (bi the day preceding, Innuers flocked into I' air 
Haven from all the surrountliiig country, and brought with them boats and ca noes of arilitjue patte-rn and tuiiioits 
aspect. These rustics always met with a riotous welcoitui fnnn the town b*)>s, who hated rural ctmiiietitioii. Tlu-v 
were very likely to llnd their boats, if not carefully watched, stoleu and litddcu bi-fore they hail a chance to launch 
them, or even temiiorarily disabled. These things divf'rsitiid the day and enlivened a cominnnity usually very 
peaceful, if not dull. As»midiiiglit approached, men dresseil iu oilskin, aud carriiing oars, puddles, rakes, and 
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tongs, collected all along the shore, whei'e a crowd of women and children assembled to see the fuu. Every sort 
of rraft was pirpart'd for action. There were sharpies, square-euders, skitts, and canoes, and they lined Ijjo 
whole margin of the river and harbor on each side in thick array. As the '* witching hour" drew near, the men 
took their seats with much hilarity, and nerved their arms for a few motnent*' vigorous work. No eye could see the 
great face of the church-clock on the hill, but lanterns glimmeretl upon a huiidre*! watch-dials, and then were set down, 
as only a coveted minute remained. There was a hush iu the merriment along the shore, an iustant's cidui, and then 
the great bell struck a deep-toned peal. It was like an electric shock. Backs bent to oai-s, and paddles clnirned the 
water. From opposite banks navies of boats leaped out and jnlvanced toward one another through the darkness, as 
though bent u[«Jn mutual annihilation. "The nxce was to the swift,'' and every stroke was the mightiest. Belbre the 
twelve blows niK*n the loud bell had ceased their reverberations, the oyster-btj-ds had been reached, tongs were 
scrajiing the long-rested bi^ttom. aud the sciisoo's cauipaiga npoti the Quiuepiac had l>egun. lu a few hours the 
crowd uj>ou some beds would be such that the boats were pressed close together. They were alt compelled to move 
along aa one, for none could resist iLe pressure of the multitude. The more thickly covered beds were quickly 
cleaned of their bivalves. The boats wtre fidl, the wagons were full, and many had secured what they called their 
" winter's stock" before the day was done, and thousands of bushels vrvm packed away under blankets of sea-weed 
in scores of cellars. Those living on the shore, and regularly engage<l in the trade, usually secured the cream of the 
crop. They knew just where to go first; they were better prsictice<l in handling boats, rakes, etc.; they formed 
combinations to help one another. That first day was the groat day, aud often crowds of spectatorn gathered to 
witness the fun and the frequent quarrels or tigiits that nc^vurred iu the pushing aud crowding. By the next day 
the rustic (.'rovvd had departed, but the oysters coutinued to be sought. A week of this sort of attack, however, 
usually suilicetl so thoroughly to dean the bottom, that subsequent raking was of small account. Enough oysters 
always reiuaineil, however, to furnish spawn for another year, and the hard scraping prepai'e4l a favorable bottom, 
so that there was usually a fair sui)ply the next seasou. It was not long, however, before the old-fashioned large 
oysters, "as big as a slKtehorno," were all gone, aud most of those caught were too small for market. Attenl ion was 
therefore turned to the cultivation of oysters, ami as the Chesapcakt^ trade declined, this subject began to receive 
more and more earnoit attention, and to arouse an unexpected o|>posi)ion upon all sides. 

Lkual allotment of planting-grounds. — The laws of the state jirovided for the setting apart of tracts 
of land under water for the planting or cultivating of oysters. Tbe position and amount of these tracts that were to 
be set apart were left to the judgment of tlie people of each town, who chose a committee of three to live electors, 
termed the oyster ground committee, to act in such matters. Two restrictions, however, were always jealously 
insLsted upon: lirst, that no '^natural oyster-beds'' sliould be set apart or ''designated" (the legal term) Ibr pnrijoses 
of planting or cultivation ; secoiid, that no more than two acres should be allotted to eacli applicant. All the early 
designations made in New Haven harbor, therefore, were in the shallow districts ncjir aud below the month of the 
(^uinepiac, where no natural beds existed, and the allotment* were of various sizes, They were owned by wonu*n 
and minoi-s as well as by voters, and thus it was possitde for » citizen who cared to do so, to ac«iuire for Ids use 
several acres, being those taken out iu the name of his wife, his sons, aud even of his relatives of remote degrees. 
Moreover, it was jiermitted to assign these rights and privih^gcs; but any one who aiijUied for grants of land 
"for the imr|)ose of speculation", was guilty of a misdemeanor. It was thus an easy matter for a nmu who 
desired to cnltivate native oysters extensively, to get under his control a large amount of land, through assignments 
from family and friends; nor, in the great majority of cases, was any money coTisideration given tor such 
a.ssiKnments. It scion became common, indeed, for an application to be made by "A, B, and others", a score or 
more, perhaps, everyliody understanding that while the "others" were actual inhabitants of the town, they had 
no intention of making any |KTsoual use whatever of the privileges. This, cf course, was an evasion of the law, 
%vliich pnictically amounted to its annulment, yet no one olijected, for the sjurit of the statute was not considered 
to have been brokeu j i>erha(js it ought to be said, no one objectetl at first, for within the last few years there has 
been loud murmuring agaiust the largest dealers, who have obtained the control of hundreds of acres, and who have 
found it necessary to secure amendments and adtiitions to the laws in order to make their titles sure aud sti'oag. 

OitiGiN OF oYSTKiM'LANTiNt; IN Loxu IsLAND souM). — It will be Understood by this, that the business of 
cafa'hiug and cultivating native, home-bred oysters at i^Tew Haven had grown, out of the ohl haphazard condition, 
into a detjuite and profitable organization by the time the last deca<le began. It was not long before all tlie 
avaihibte inshore bottom was OL'«-ujtit"d, and the lower river ami harbor Itniked like a subnuTged forest, so thiekly 
were planted the btnindary stakes of the various beds. Eucroacli merits naturally Ibllowcd into deeper water, aud 
this proceeded, until finally souje adventurous spirits went below the light house and invaded Long Island sound. 

Who was the originat<u" aud pioneer iu this bohl move is undecided ; the honor is claimed by several with altotit 
equal right. At any rate Mr. II. C. Eowe first showed the courage of his opinions enough to take up some hundreds 
of acres outside, in water from 25 to 4tt feet in (lepth, and to begin there the cnllivatiou of native oysters. 

Incessantly swept by the steady and rapid outHow of the Quiiiepiac aud Housatouic (whose current flows 
eiistward). the hard sandy bottom of Long Islaml sound, otV New Haven aud Milford, is kept <deau thiougluMit a 
consiilerable area, beyond which is aott, thick mud. There are reefs aud rocks scattered about, to be smv, aud 
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now and ih&w \>atclie8 of mml j but over largo areas extemls only a smooth, uueiictimbcre»l bottom of 8and or gravel. 
Tb!8 miiko.s this reyiou peculiarly utlapttMl to oyster- culture. 

Conflicting CXAIms of piiopj:]etoi:suip in ovstek-gkound. — This new ik^iiarture.oruulookcd- for expansion 
of the busint?s.s, caused consitlerable excitement as it rapidly developed. It was soou seen, in the flr.st place, that 
the existing statufes, which never had cantemiilated this sort of thing, would nut lit all tlix; exigencies, and after 
the codilic:itiou of 180Q, alterations au<l aineodments rapidly Ibllovved one another, in which the- coullictiug interests 
of the deep-water cultivators and the small inshore-owners wero sought to be Laniiouized or guaided against 
opposition. Although recognized by law and acknowledged by <;le.ir heads since tlie ear]ie>jt times, the rights of 
proprietorship under the water, and the notion of jfroperty in the growth and ini|»rovenicut ensuing upon giwiud 
granted and worked for oyster-culture, have hardly yet permefited the public mind anil become generally accepted 
facts. Cultivator;! of all grades found many and tnasiy instance's ia wliicli their stakod-out groujid w;ih rea[«propriated, 
or tlio ousters, upon which they had spent a great deal of time and money, were taken by their neighbors e\'<*n, who 
augrily resented any imputation of stealing. Not uucomtnoiily the ]>roceeding was much after the manner of mining 
in a new gold or silver region, such as the Leadville district of Colorado, for instance, where inosiiectors "located 
claims'* on top of one another, and all went to digging .side by .side, the first one to strike ''mineral" having a 
right to any or all of his rivals' territory, within stipulated limits. 

Having ]>nt some oy.sters on a piece of groun<l and found them to do well, a man would put in a claim for a 
grant of that piece, and feel greatly almsed because it had jireviously been designated to some man Avho knew that 
the oidy proper or safe way was to get legal possession of the ground tirst,and make a trial afterwards.* Then nundnT 
one would claim the right to remove his oysters, and in doing s j wouM bts sure to be charged by number two with 
taking uunw than belonged to him. It was easy, too, for unscrupulous persons to dump seed or large oysters upon 
giound that they pretended not to know was akeady granted, and then, in taking their stuil" away, to niko up a 
large addition. 

If a man neglected to take out a title to bis ground, or omitted any technicality, somebody stood always ready 
to rob him of all the results of his work in open daylight, v.itli the calmest ellrontery. "All that is under water is 
public property," was the maxim of the million, ^'uidess every form of law i;* observed;" and unless it is watched 
with ashot-giiu besides, they might have addeil. An authentic incident that happened many years ago, will illustrate 
this temper; and I should not devote so much attention to this matter, were it not that this false philo.'sophy has 
been almost universal ; has proved the greatest stumbling-block to the prosi)erity of eflurts at oyster-culture along 
this whole coast, and is almost ineradicable from the 'longshore mind. 

Two of the veterans of the native oyster-business at this point, were born and spent their boyhood on tho shore, 
and early became accustomed to the habits and haunts of all the lishes and mollusks. When they were lads of 
seventeen they sought out a suitable place near the western shore, ami gradually accunndated there an artificial bed 
of native oysters, which soon attained a merchantable size. There were several hundre<ls of bushels, and tho young 
men wero congratulating themselves as fall approached, tliatujjou the etuly cinnpletion of thf^ engagements, which 
then occupied their time, they would reap a rich harvest fiom their labor an<l patience. The time when they intended 
to take them up was only a few da, s distant, and no harm by storm or ofhvrwise had come to the bed, wlien ono 
morning they went out only to tind that every oyster had disap[>L'ared ! It was a cruel disappointment, but 
inquiry soon solved the riddle. In Ihe darkness of the precetling night several teams, fully prepared for the work, 
came down from miles and miles \r,u:k in the country, from aw:iy up about Westville and Woodbridge and North 
Orange, and their owners had raked \1^ the whole bed, and carted it away to hide in their cellars. No robbery 
coidd bo plainer, and there was little attempt to secrete it; but there was no redress, and the peqjetrators chuckled 
over it as a good joke, without a scruide about the jiropriety of the thing. Nothing in the sea was jjrivate property. 

LegaX. protection Foe oy.sTi:K-rLANTi:i{S. — A vast amount of this sort of stealing and iiderferencc with 
proprietary rights granted by the state, was perpetrated and sanetiuned by the great majoiity of the watermen, 
under the plea that the locality in question was "natural ground ". Any definition or restriction of this ground 
was impracticable and resisted. The only resource for tho man who had invested money in oyster-cultnre, and 
watded the opportunity to develop his investment, was to declare that no "natural oyster-ground" existed in New 
Haven harbor, and that designations past and to come were A'alid, even thongli the areas so designated might once 
have been natural oyster beds. This checkmated the men who '*jnmped claims", jet refused to be considered 
thieves; but it caused a tremendons howl against the movers, in which a large number of [^e^^ous, having small 
iuformation of the f.icts, joined, on tho general principle of "death to the cajHlalist". It may have worked discomfort 
in a few individual ciises, as all sweeping changes must, but on the whole, considering how nearly exhausted and 
worthless the Quinepiac fisheries liad become, I think it must be regarded uk not inijust. At any rate, the 
legislature of 1875 jiassed an ameudnient exempting Change, New Ilaven, and East Haven from the enactment 
prohibiting tho setting apart or "designation" of "natural oyster-beds" for purposes of planting or cultivation, 
leaving, however, tho law iutsict for the rest of the state. Had this measure not been jiassed, systematic cidtiva- 

• Perhaps eome excuse or expluuiitiaii of tljw soiv feelius is fomvl in thu Aict, that tho t«wii of Bninford .illowi.-d a Mi,in to apply for 
and trj a quautity of land a year; at iLo cxpira'.iou lio could jxiy for it or " bcavo it up", (xs bo tLmiglU bust. This was a purely local 
regnlation. bowcvor. 

o o 
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tioii would have been vastly biiielercd, if not altogether killed, by thieves and malcontents, so far sm New Haven 

luirbor is concerned. Elsewhere, undt-r ditTcirtit eiuiditioius, no sueh necessity exists us yet, in order to be able to 
prosecnte the artiJieial raising. Instantly upon the j»a.ssafj[e of this aet, thery was a rnsli by everybody lor the 
possession of lots in all parts of the Quineiiiac and West rivers. The oyster-comtnittec of the towns decided that 
each owner of land abaltiuji,' on the river should possess the rijjht to the bottont opposite his land for 100 feet from 
high-water nuirk. This was a cuncessiou to popular feeliny:. though that opinion had no foundation in law what- 
ever, since the title to riparian real estate in this state terniiinates at the high-water tide limit. Between these 
boundaries, or ''wharf lines", tracts eqnal in width to each man's waterfront, and extending to the channel, were 
allotted to the land owners at $10 to i!?i5 an acre; but the majority of them were not more than half an acre in 
extent. Lucky receivers of these rivergrant.s at once found themselves able to sell for from $2o to $5U, and before 
long there was brisk di-niaud and little sale, at prices ranging from $1UU to $l.iO. The deep-water men found this 
river property of great use as a nursery for seed, and as a jilaee to make temporary deposits of surplus stock, etc. 
The Quinepiac tiius began to bristle with boundary stakes, much as the harbor ha<l done for many years previous, 
and many of these river-lots are now valued at more than $.oOO. 

In 1877 a very t\ill set was obtained everywhere in the river and harbor; in 1878, however, there was almost a 
total dearth; but 1879 again saw a partial set. 



28. niESENT CONDITION OF OYSTER-CULTURE IN THE VICINITY OF NEW HAVEN. 

Change or West Haven. — Situated on the western shore, the township of Orange (West Haven) owns the 
western half of the harbor of New Haven. The.se shores have always been populous with oysters, which wei*e 
raked as ptjblic jirojierty. If any attempts at cultivation were made untU within a few years, they were desultory 
and of small account. When the general oyster-statutes were passed. Orange at once acted under them, bnt 
delegated to its selectmen the powers of an oj'Ster-committee inste-ad of erecting a second board, as was done in all 
the other towns. This arrangement has been found to work vt-ry well. The first designation was made in A])ril, 
18(54, and all the suitable ground iti West river and in the harbor was soon set apart, anumuting to about 45 acres. 
Mr. Samuel Smith, chairman of the selectmen, tells me that nothing was charged for this ground, but that it was 
put under taxation, and now pays on valuations rnnniug from 850 *o 8500. When, four years ago, the experiment of 
deep-water cultivation was beguti, Orange issued destguatious, almost wholly to citizens of other towns, for about 
2,450 acres, at 81 au acre. Ifc is impossible to come nearer than this to the town's revenue from its oyster-lots, 
since no separate account is laiblishcd by the treasurer, The deep-water area is taxed at a niei-ely nominal rate at 
])resent. 

Only two producers of any consequence now reside in West Haven. The smalt allotments in West river which 
they possess, are nearly ruined by the drifting of seilimijnt, an<l the total product of the river last year wonhl hardly 
exceed 500 bushels. One planter told me he had had 12 acres iu one lot in the harlior spoiled by becoming 
covered with mud. 

New IIavkn, — Between Orange and East Haven lies New Haven, priding heri>elf upou her harbor. She had 
begun to set apart oyster-planting ground for the use of hei^ citizens. Before long, however, it was claimed that 
she was allotting spaces of bottom over which she had no jurisdiction. This brought on suits at law and aroused 
inquiry. The forgotten fact was then brought to light, that in 1SU3 a joint commission (of which Noah Webster, 
the lexicographer, was a member) determined the boundary between New Iraven and East Haven to be, in general 
terms, the ship-channel down the Quinepiac and down the harbor. This was ratiticd by the general a.ssembly. A 
few years later some disputes caused the appoiutaient of a commission to settle upon the boundary between New 
Haven and Orange. This was re[)orted to be the middle of West river, and thence eastwani to the ship-channel 
in the harbor. It seems to have been the intention of this commission that this line should intersect and terminate 
at the East Haven line, but by some error this was not quite done. The recommendations of this commission were 
adopted by the legislature and decreed to be the boundary between the two towns. This left to New Haven only 
the waters just about her wharves aud a very narrow, wedge-shaped strip down the channel. When, by later laws, 
it was decide<l what of the deeper ground of the soutul shotdd be '*<lesigriated" by East Haven and Orange, 
respectively. New Haven was allowed a strip 1,500 feet wide, running southward into the sound from a line drawn 
from the old light-house to Savin rock. 

Although these boundaries were settled nearly a century ago, the New Haven oyster-committee not long ago 
designated ground in Orange waters, where they had no right to. Unscrupulous persons at once took possession, 
aud in some cases refused to yield to the legal owners deriving their designations proiJcrly. Hence expensive suits 
and much personal animosity has arisen. Many lessees, however, learning (heir mistake in time, took out new 
deeds from the rightful authorities, and so saved themselves. But this was done at additional expense, for New 
Haveu had never charged anything for her privileges. 
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20. LAWS OF GONNECTICCTT BELATING TO OYSTERS. 

Laws relating to the FisiiEUUis fob shellfish. — Eaviu;; thus lu-k'lly reviewed the circumstances and 
growth of the oysterbustiuess of New Ilavea and its vicinities; tuurlied upon the decline of the Vir^jiuia tfade 
and the be^'iiminij of organized cultivation of the native stock; noted the drawbacks atid opposition with which 
this ha*l tci coiircnd, and the extraordinary jealousy wliicli shows itself among the river-men and producers, it ia 
a proper time in which to introdiico a csireful digest of the state laws pertaining to the oyster-busiuess, an 
examination of which will reveal the many reasons why speuitic acts for the protection of this interest were deemed 
neeilful fnjm time to time. 

The oyster statutes of Connecticut, iu force in 1880, were as follows: 

Chaptkr IV. FisHEiUES. — Part I. PtanKRiKa is tidk-watkb axd nivi-^RS. — Art, L Fi»herU* for tJmUJUh. 

SRCTioy \. DoAcriboH tho particular territory witliiu whicTi tlio Helectraen of Enat Havon may " ilcsi^f iiate " or grant gronnil for the 
planting and ciiltlvntion uf oyntcrtt ; tleBcrillx's williiii wliat otli(<r waters tbu oyster-committee of the same towii may designate ; and gives 
to the »«lecttnpn of Oi!Uj;i;o all tliiv imwors of an oyster-connnittee. 

Sec. 2. Providps Miat any olht-r town except East Tliiveu ami Orantjo may appoint a roininittt-p i)f not more than five electors, which 
bholl (k'siguate to appliL-untu siiitablf placej* in thii uavignblu watei-s of tlio U»wn fur iiltinlin^ rir fiil(iviilin(» ovHtent, el.ims, or iuuhnoIh. 

Si:c, 'i. Any pereoa desiritij; to jitaut or cultivate o\st*'r«, i-lains, or ninssolrt may apply in wriMo}; for a suit abk« place, timl such 
comniilttw or selectmea may muketmcli di'sij^natioa, not exciM'ding two acres iu extent, after ihe applicant has proved that the ground h;ia 
not pn-viniisly been set ofl' lor this purpoete; that the ((ruiuul ia within towu liiuits; and thtit feeb due to tho town for thitt designation 
have been di^posjted. Town clerUa may grant tho recinired certitleateH, and town treasurers receipt tor paymentn of fees. Violations of 
this act by members of town conimitteea are puuiiihablc. Having reeeived his deBignntion, the upplieant nniBt mark tho boundaries of 
Ilia gromid by bnoys nr stakes, set at 8mtabh> distances, and labeled with the name or iuitiala of tho owner ; and nntil then he shall not bo 
licrmitt^'d tfl catch oysters upon the ground. Designations may bo mailo to several in common. 

Skc. 4. Every person who Bh.i!l plant or cultivate oysters, clama, or mussels in any soch place Khali own them, and also all othiT 
oysters, clams, or mnsHein in sneh plaee, and have thu oxclufu ve right of taking np and dijiposing of ilieni, and i>f u»ing sueh place lor tho 
purpose of planting or cultivating oys'ers, elanis, or nuissels therein, which *ilud! bo transferrable by written as^igniueut, but nothing 
herein contained shall aflect the riglita of any owner of lauds in which there may be salt-water creeks or inlets, or which may be opposilo 
or conligtKHis to snch navigable waters; nor Ihe existing by-lawsof any city, town, or borrmgh ; nor anthorijie any eoiuniittee or selectnn'u 
to designate, or any person to mark, stake out, or itieloso any natural nyster-ljed (except in New Haven liarl>or and its tributaries, and for 
a difltance njt exceeding two milea from the mouth of said harbor), or infringe the (Wse navigation of said waters, or interfere with tho 
drawing of lolncs iu any place CBtablished and cnstomarily nacd fur seine-lishing. 

8kc. 5 Any person procuring oyster-ground " for tho purpoge of assiguiug rights which he may acquire forproflt orgpeculatlou", shall 
bo fined $5</. 

Skc. (j. Amended and replaced by 8nb»eqnent legialation, adds to the powers of the New Haven committee tlie pow^er to deaignato 
gronnd fok- oyster-planting and cultivation in the waters of Long Island sound, which lie between East Haven and a lino parallel to its 
houudnrj and 500 yards to the westward ; and tho ae]e<:tmeu of Orange may designate between this tract and a line due sontli from Savin 
rock, even though such ground " may have been natural oyator-beds ". And tho commibtce'u proviuua designations in thia territory are 
hereby (oniirined. 

Sicc. 7. Enj(nns that all designations of oyster-grouud, when made, shall be exactly recorded in tho ollico of the town clerk, together 
with all descriptions and assignnients; " and all attesteil cojtieH of sneh applications, designations, and assigiunents, with a certiticato 
that they have been reeord<d, sball be conclnsive evidence of the fact of such reconl, and prima facie evidence of the vtilidity of such 
application, designation, and uswignnipnt." 

Sec. 8. Any ow^ner who luis lost the evidences of title to oyster-ground, after having liled them with the town clerk, may apply to tho 
town committee, and if he satislies them uf his claim, he may receive from them a now title ; but there ftrc heavy jieualties for fraud under 
thia proviNiou. In case of boundaries being lost, or when tho committee anthorized to slake out oyster-grounds have descril>e<l tho 
boundaries ineoiTcetly, the superior court, as a court of equity, may, u])on petition, order such uncertain boundaries to be re-established, 
aceoriliiig to prescribed luetliods, except in cases where .'i map of the ground has been fded with the town clerk, in vi'hieh c,^se uucertaia 
bounds are to bo established by a surveyor appointed by a judge of the sn[ierior court. 

Skc. 9. When there are nioro than thirty designations in any one town the selecitnen shall procure a map of the district, 

Si:c. 10. An owner desiring ti» dam or lock an inlet or salt-water creek for the purjiose of cullivniiug oysters therein, the selectmen 
shall visit the spot and report npno the propriety of the request at a meeting of the town ; if the meeting approves, the owner may build 
a dam, etc., as indicated by tho selectmen, and mnijitain it during the pleasure of tho general assembly. 

Skc. 11. When any natural oyster-bed is set apart, contrary to law, the snpenor court in the same county has power to revoko 
the designation, if it deems it best ; but must give the owiut time to remove any oysters and improvements on the property. 

Secs. 12 and i:t. Conferred privileges upon Guilford which that town declined to ratify, 

Skc 14. No person, except the authorized coininittee or eelcctnien, shall stake out or inclose any oyster-gronnds in naTigablo 
waters, unless such person shall own this ground under the pnjviaions of this chapter; penalty, fine not to exceed ^iO. 

Sec. Uk Any nieaiber of a c«mnnttee who shall designate ground for oyBter-enltivation upon natural oyster-beds, or in any other 
place where it is pr*>hil>ited by law, shall forfeit from 92.'> to $20ft, excepting iu Orange, New Haven, and Ea.st Haven. 

Skc 111. Any other perKcui than the owner, who shall nnlriwfully reiiiovt any shells or shelltiHli from a place desfgnated for oyster- 
planting, shall be fined nut exceeding $.300, or impnsoncd not more than one year; but if the ofTeiioc bo committed at night, heavier 
penalties are decreed. 

Sec, 17. Forhirls taking any oysters nr oyster-shells from the Thames river l>etween March I and Xovcinber 1- 

Skc. 18. Every person who shall willfully injure any incli'snre legally designated for oyster-plauling, remove any bnoys or atnkeii, 
iqjore any oysters, remove any shells from siieli inelosure, or willfully deiwait mud there, shall bo subject to heavy penalties, after trial 
before a justice «f the peace, with right of appeal to the superior court. 

Skc lit. Pitwidea penalties for iujnrj- to dams or locks of any oyster-pond. 
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Skc, 20. ProhiUils taking "Hbells or flliollGsh" between aaasot awl snnrisc, from any navigable waters of tlie state (except clnras in 
Branfonl liurbor from April to October t, niwler fine of $oO to $100, or im[iri*onaii'.iit, or both. 

Skc, 541. rroliiUits tlio taking of slwUtl.sli. fir tlio use of spears for tnUinK linli, witUia any area denlgDatod for oystcr-plauting, 
ivitbin two miK-» of tlic hbons of Hraiiftinl w Kiist Hiivin; penalty, line of from ^7 to iJl'K), or iiuprisoiitmMit. 

Sec. IW. I'loliilnls* ibo ntio iif «lri*ilgfa in Niw Haven Imrbor wcNt of .i lintvfrom Funu livur to Scotch cap, ami north of a line from 
Scotch cap to Southwest ledge, and then westerly to lliiics' place iii Onmgti ; prohiljita taking sholltiub in .Morrlj* cret-k, except on or 
adjacent to ooe's own land ; aud prohibits drwlgin^ hij »tcam any>vbcTo away from npoit one's own grtnind, more I ban t\vo<lay8iii the week, 
under heavy iieuallies, which may be iiu|iOHed by » jnstice of th« peace, aiiUjiet tw an :ippeal to the superior eonrt. Dn>dgiug on one'H 
own ground is uHowcd, however, tu East Haven wjite^ to the owners of ground southerly of a Hue drawu from The Chiumeys, through 
Quiic'a ledge and Ailani'a fall, inilil it hitersicts a line drawn from rho old lighthoxwe to Savin rock. 

Sec. 23. All sbcNriilts and constables shall, aud any other person may, »ei«c any boat or vcsiei ihegally nscd ia dr^lging, with itH 
tackle, apparel, and furnitiu'e, wherever found, within one year thereafter; aud, if coademnod, the boat, etc., shall bo sold after the 
prescribed form. 

.Skc. 24. Whon thcro shall bo found in any wators of thin state, on hoard any boat or vessel, illegally used under the provisions of 
this rh.'ipter, any dredge or shells aud shulUish, it shall be prima facie ovtdeace that said boat or vessel was used contrary to the provisions 
of fruid chapter. 

Sec. 25. No person Hhal! gather shells or shellfish in any waters of tlii.s slate for himself or his employer, uulcw he aud his employer 
am at that time, and have been for six months pivvions, actual inhabitants of tliu state. 

Skc. 26. Hefers to lobsters. 

Laws of 1875. — Since tbe revision of the slatates iu 1875, tie Ibllowiug additioual laws bave b4?en enactetl : 

March IC, 1878. — When oysters have been planted on any ground legally designated, aud doubt arises as to the jurisdiction of 
noighboriug towns over it, proseeatious ag.ainst the owner may b(\ uuide iu either of llie three towus nearest. 

llAliCll 27, 1878. — No committee or selectmen of any town shsill designate, and uo person shttU mark, stake out, or inclose for the 
cultivation of oysters, clam'^, or mi*sisols, any natnral cluui-boil. 

Maucii 27, 187H.^No person shall take or carry uway from Dranford or Farm rivers any oy.ster-shelSs or seed-oysters, for the purpose 
of planting I hem on private bed.->; or nuiro than two biishulM nf oy.tters in a singlu day ; or sh.ill nso tong.sfor taking oysters therebetween 
May 1 ntid October 1 ; under penalty of forfeiting $14 before a JD^stice of the jjeace in Bronford or East Haven, with a right of appeal to 
the ijupcriur court. 

Kavigation laws,— There are two dau&cs in the state's uuvigatiou laws (chap, viii) wliiuU concern oysters, 
as follows: 

Sec. 19. Every iwrson who shall deposit any snbatance except oyater-Bhelhi in the harbors of New Haven, Bridgeport, and Stamford, 
ahall bo tined from $.'>(> to $.'iOII, or inqtriinoued, or both. 

Sec, 20. Gives the city court or a justice of the peace jurisdictton in auoh caaea. 

EEarEDYiNG WEAK TITLES.— By a serics of amcmlmeuts ami resolu{um.s tlie legislature baa "liealetl" many 
weak titles to oyster-grouud, by eiiactiug that deKljiiiationi* of ground for plaiitiujj aud cultivating oystera, clams^ 
or mussels shall be valid and couflraied, iiiclutling: 

I. All granted tnfortnally under the provisions of chop. 3, sec. viii, although the owners may hare lost their evidences of title after 
having tiled the Rjinie with the town clerk (July 17, 187&). 

If. All iu which the ajiplicaut may bo a married women or a minor (March 16, 1878). 

JII, All iu which the application was made for the pnrimso of transferring the privileges; and oil such transfers are confirmed (March 
27, 1W8). 

IV. All designations for "planting", whRro "cultivation" is not mentioned. 

V. All designations of grovind descrilied a« containing not over two acres to each applicant, exclusive of muddy or rotky Itottom, 
althoiigh the total quantity of ground embraced in the designatiosi may bo more than two acres to each apjdicant (March '27, 1873). 

VL All dcsignatioufl prtniotjH to March, 1>*7!>, by the town of East Haven, between its westerly boundary and a liuo drawn due south 
from the center of tho mouth of East Haven river. 

EsTAnr-isnurENT nv a state co^niissioN for locating oyster-grounds. — Finally, some months subsequent 
to tho compilation of tbe previous legal infortnatiou, the legislature of 1S81 passed au act, whi(;h in given Uerewith 
in fitll, whi<;h reconstructs the methods hitherto iu vogue, and reads as follows: 

ax act cataUlUUng a state commiaskn fur tlic ilcalgiuiUun of oysti>r-sronDdii. 
GrNRRAL A88EUOLY, JaNUAKY 8E8HIOX, A. D. 1881. 

Be U Mflcfni bn tht Senaff and Home of Ecj>re»fnlative«, in Genrrnl Jtsanhlt/ cointtifd: 

Skction 1. Thu state shall exerciNe excliisivo jurisdiction aud control over all shellflahcries which arc located in that area of tha 
Btate which is within that part of Long Island sound aud ila tributaries, bounded westerly aud southerly by the stato of New York, 
easterly by the slate of Rhode Isluiul, ahd northerly by a line following the coasts of tho state at high water, which shall cross all its 
bays, rivers, creeks, aud iulets at such plttcea nearest Long Maud soviOfl us are w ilhiu and between points on opposite shores, from ono of 
which objects and what is done can be discerned by the naked eye upon the other. And all shellfisheries not within said area shall be aud 
Tomain within the jurisdiction and eoutrol of the towns ijk which they are located, under tho same lows and ivgnlations aud thntugh tha 
8amo aolectmcn aud oyster-comniittees us heretofore, except that such selectmen aud committees shall hereafter ouly act as the agcuta of 
their respective towns. If u ditrercuce shall arise between any town and (he conuuissiouers as hereinafter provided for, as to the boiiodary 
line between said town mid the area so to bo mapped, said town, by its selectmen, may bring its ])etitiou to tho superior court for tho 
county vvithiu which said town is situated, to defemiino said Itoundary line, and said court, upon reasouuble notice to the parties, hhall 
hoar sutd petition and ap[ioint a committco to ascertniu the facts in sach caae and report tho same to said court, aud said court aboil 
thereupon make such order as may bo proper iu the premises. 
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8sc. 2. TLo tlirco fiflb-commisaionpra of thcatato now ia offici?, and thoir sncccssors, alinll also bo aod constitute a board of comniissionors 
of slu'lUishpriL's, and bo empowered to muke or c.iuse to bo tnailo a survpy a:»d map of nil (be (jmnnds wiibiii the suiid artvi in Lon;^ Island 
Bounil.'wliu'b hiivo b-een or may be dusi-jnatcd for tbo plautiuj; or ciiUivatiou of Hbclllish ; Bball ascertain llio (jwiu'rwhip Iben'uf. aud how 
much of tht> Anruc ia actually in nsw for said jiurposcs; they sball also cause a Burvoy of uU the natural oystcr-bcdu ia suid nruu, un«l shall 
locate and Jpliue-ate the samv ou said map, not to exceed $2,000 in coat, and shall report to tho next session of the lefjislatiire a plan f«ir 
nncqnitablit taxation of lln; jimpcrty in tuiid rishericH, and make an annual report of tho Htatc and condition of said liMhcrina to (he 
legislature, and tho said coniniissionerB »hM In; empoworod to appoint and employ a clerk of and for said board, and tliey shall each give 
a bond for tho faithful performance of their duties, and for tho payment to the state treasurer of all money that may come into their hauihi 
under thiN act, iu the sum of tvrn llionsand dollars. 

Sr.c. 3. The said eonuiussiom?ni hIiuII also be empowered, in tho nnmo and in behalf of tho state, to grant by ■written infitmmenti, for 
the purpose tif plantin;^ and cuttivatiuj; shelllUb, perpetual franebisos in such nudesignat«il grounds within said aren aa are not, and for 
ten years havo not Iwen, nutura.1 clarsi or oyster-beds, whenever application in vrriting is luaito to them through their clerk, by any perBon 
or persons who have residi-tl in the state not less than one year next preceding the date of said applicntiou, Tho said aiiplication and Iho 
said grant shall be in manner and form as shall be approved by tho chief justice of the state, and all ench grants uioy bo assignctl 
to any person or persons who are or have been residents of tho state for not less than one year next preceding such asaignmeut, 
by a written OMsiguineut, iu manner and forat ajjprnved by said chief justice ; and the said commissioners shall keep books of roconi anil 
record all such grants and assignments therein, and the same shall also Vw recorded in Hio t^jwn clerk's utTlce in tho town bounded on Long 
Island sound, within the meridian boundary lines of which said grounds aro located, if liucs were run due south from x>i°esetit temiini of 
town lines. 

Skc. 4. When any such application is filed with the elerk of said commissionors, be shall note on the samo the date of its rocepliou, 
and shall cause a written notice, stating the name and residence of the applicant, tho date of filing the application, tho locaiion, area, nnd 
description ot the ground applied for, to be posted in the office of the town clerk of the town bounded on the wiid Long Island sound, wit bin tho 
meridian boundary Hues of which said grounds are located, where suck notice shall remain posteil for twenty days. Any person or persons 
objocling to the granJiir^; of tlie grouud.-« applied for, at' aforesaid, may Illo a written notice with llie town clerk, stating the grunu.ls <»f 
his or llieir objections, ii]hiii Iho piiyiuetit to said town clerk of the sum of twenty-five cents, and at the end of .said twenty days the town 
clerk shall forward all suoli written objections to the clerk of.sjitd commissiouers; and in case snch objections arc so lilcd and forwarded, 
the said coinmisaioners, or a ni.tjority, shall, uj»on ten days' notice in writing, mailod or personally delivered to all tho parlies in interest, 
hear and pass upon such object ions at Ibe town iu which such grounds are located as aforesaid, and if such objections are not sustained 
and the area of grnuntl is not, in Ihe opinion of the comniissitmcra, of unreasonable extent, they may, for tho actual cost of surveying and 
mapping of such grounds, and tlio further consideration of one dollar per acre paid to llio said coramigsioncra, to be by them paid over to 
the treasurer of the slate, grant a perpotnal franchise for the planting and cuHivating shelllisb in such grounds, or in any pirt of the 
same, in the manner aforesaid, and when no objections aro made sucli grants may be made for the considerations bereinbefore named. At 
all bearings authorized by this act the said commissioners may, by Ihemselves or their clerks, subpirua witncssva and administer oaths as 
in courts of law. 

Skc. it. Tbo said commissioners shall, ])m-ious to the delivery of any instrument conveying the right to plant .ind cnllivato flhellfi.sli 
OTi any of said grounds, make or cause tr) bi- made a survey of the same, and shall locate and <leliueate the same, orcatise it be located and 
delineated upon the map aforesaid, and upon receipt of said instrunient of conveyance the grantee shall at once cause the grounds therein 
conveyed to be (daiuly marked out by stakes, buoys, ranges, or monuments, which stakes and buoys shall be continued by the said grantee 
and bis legal representatives, and the right to use and i>ecu|iy satil gruund for said purposes shall be and remain in said grantee and his 
legal representatives : Prondtd, That if the grantee or holder of said grounds does not actually use and occupy the same for the purjjoses 
named, in good faith, within five years after the time of receiving such grant, the said commLseioueTs shall petition the superior court of 
the county having jurrsuiet ion over tho said grounds, to appoint a committee to inquire and report to said court as to the nse and eccnpancy 
of (laid grounds, iu good faith, and said court shall in wirli ease ai>point such conmiittee, who, after tAvelve days' notice to jjetitioners an<l 
respondents, shall bear such petition aud report tho facts thereon to said court, and if it shall appear that said grounds ore not used and 
occupied in good fattli for the purpose of planting or cultivating shelllish, the said court may order that said grounds reveit to the 8tut<', 
and that all stakes aud Iiuoys marking the Rjime be removed,, the costs in said petition to ho. pa»<l at the discretion of (ho court. 

Sec. ty. When, afrer the oecupaney aud etilti vation of any grounds designated as aforesaid, by the grantee or hislegal representatives, 
it shall apjtear io said eommisHioners tlmt said gixmnds are not suited for the jdauting or cultivation of oysters, said grantee, upon receiving 
a certiliciite to that etl'eet fr<nn sjiid commissioners, may surrender the same, or any part thereof. Not less than one linndrcd acres to Iho 
state, by an instrument of release of all his right and title thereto, and shall, on delivery of snch instrument to ihe said commissioners, 
receive their eertidirate of said reb-ase of said groiuiils, the ItK-alion and number of acres described therein, which shall be Dle<l with tho 
state treasurer, who sliall pny to the liobli-r tlie sum nf nm- dollur for every acre of ground described iu said ndease, where said sum has 
been ]>,Tid (berefor to the state. And the wud release shall be recorded by the said conimissiouers in their record-lwoke, and in the towu 
clerks' office in the town adjacent to and within the meridian boundary lines of which said grounds are located. 

Sec. 7. Said commissioners s-hall jirovide, in addition to Iho general nmp of saiil grounds, sectional maps, comprising all grounds 
located within the meridian bonntlury lines i>f the several towns on tho shores of (he state, which map.s shall be loilged iu the town 
clerk's oflice of the said respective towns; aud said commissioners shall also provide and lodge with sjiid town clerks blank applications for 
such grounds aufl record- books for recording eouveyaoees of the same, and all conveyances of snch grouiuLs and assignments, reversion, 
and releases uf the same shall lie recorded iu (he bocfks of said connnissiuiiera, and in the town clerks' offices in the towns adj.-u-ent to and 
wifhiu the iTii-ridian boundary line.* of which said grounds are located, in sodi books as are provided by said eonimissioners, subject to 
legal fees for sneh reettrding, and the r'ost of all such maps, blank-books, surveys, aud all other expenses nrcesssiry fortho carrying ontibo 
provisions of this act, shall be audited by (hBcomptrolhrr uud paid for by the treasurer of the state, and tlie said commissionors shall each 
niceivc for their services (Ive dnllars [ler day for the time they are actually ciiiployeil, as provided for il this act; tbeir occonats for snch 
B4?rvico to be audited by the comptroller aud paid by the trea«nrer of the state. 

Skc. 8. All designatioDS, ossiginntMit.", and trnusfersof ground in Long Island sound heretofore made for the purpose of jdanting or 
cultivating oysters, clams, ormnsaels, <>xeepting natural oyster-, clam-, or jnnssel-beds, are hereby v,alidated and confirme<l. 

Skc. !). All the provisions of the statutes of this state relating to tho planting, cultivating, working, and protecting shollfislieTies, 
npon grounds heretofore designated under said laws, except as provided for in section eij;lit of this net, and as ai-o rot inconsistent with 
this act, are hereby rontinued ami made applicable to such designations as may be made under the provisions of this act. 

Hi:c. 10. When it shall be showu (o tlie satisfaetiou of the said eominissioners that any natriral oyster- or elam-bcd has been des'gnaled 
by them to any persmi or jiersoua, the said coiumissionerH siiall jHlitimi the supetiiir etmrr of the etiunty haviug jurisdietitut over tho s;iid 
grouudfl, to appoint a cooxmittee to Luquiro aud raport to the said court the facts as to such grounds, aud said court shall, iu suih ease, 
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appoint such committee, Tvho, after twelve days' notice to the petitionera and re,spoadoiit«, shall bear snob petition, nud report the facta 
tbcrcon to hjiuI i-nurt ; and if it sbaU appear tbat any natural oysttT- or c1aiu-l)e(L'», or any pnrr. thereof, have beea so designatod, the s»id 
court may order tliat said grounds may rvvcrt to the stati', after a reasonable time for tbo ehtimaut of the same to remove any sbt'lifl^h 
ho may bavo planted or i:tdtivatcd thrreon in gixnl faitb, and said court may further order tbat all stakes and baoya marking the same be 
removryl, the eoHts in Siiid petition to be taxed at the dincTction of the t'onrt. 

Sec. 11. Any eomniiajtioacr who shall knowingly grant to any person or persons a franchise, as hereinbefore provided, in any natarol 
oyster-bed, or clam-bfd, shall be subject to a fine of not le&s than one buii()rL>d dullars, nor mora than five bundnnl dollars, and if anch 
franchise is grantc<1 tbo grant shall be voi<l, and all moneys paid thereon Ktiall be forfeited to the state ; and said commifctioners shall in no 
coeo grant to any person or per-wiis a right to plant or cultivate shelllisb which shall interfere with any established right of tishiug, aud 
if any such grant is made the same shall be void. 

8EC. 12. Ail acts and parts of acta inconsistent herewith are hereby repealed, but this act shall aSect no snit now pending. 

To\V7r LAWS OF East ITaven : Taxation, — It will be observed that the first section of the old hiw gave 
the right to grnut land iu East llaven to both the selectmen and the oy.ster coinuiittei^ Th<a t'oriuer had long be4m 
accustomed to set apart oj-ster-grouutl, and retaineil thi.s privilege tor the river aud u[>i»er shores, while the committee 
desifjiiatetl in deep water. In a special iiieetiiig of tlie town of East Haven, hehl in Seiitember, 1805, to ratify the 
late legislature's enactment.s, an oyster-committee of five was appointed; and it was 

Fokd, That tbo committee aforesaid shall stake ont the grounds .iforesaid in squares of one acre each (where the nature and extent 
of the said grounds will permit), and employ a surveyor to survey and make a map of the same, a^d lodge it with the town clerk of suid 
town. 

Fated, That each person who makes application to the committee afore«aid * • • »nd receives from thi'm a written description 
of ground set apart to ihem, shall • • • pay to tbo said towu clerk ut the rate of ^10 per acre, which money is to bo used iu paying 
the expenses incnrred in making out tbo afores.aid survpy. 

Voted, That the town clerk pay the surplus, if any, into the treasury of the town. 

The succeeding spring, in order to give the young oysters in the river a chauce to get some growth, all raking 
'waa prohibited " from April 9, 1860, to March 9, 1807". 

The reason why this area was restricted to one acre, was iu onler that there niijiht be enough to go aronnd ; 
applicants were so numerous, at first, that designations were alhital literally by drawing tlie number of the 
designation from a dark box. The favorite locality wius Slorris cove. For ail the hind set ajiart by the selectmen, 
$10 or more an acre was received} when apfdicatiuu was made for grants outside, the oyster-committee thought 
the exjwrimeut so foolish that tliey were a.shained to ask more than §1. In addition to this, there was a charge of 
90 cents f{}r nniking and recording each deed, besides (until late j-ears) a 50-eent revenue stamp on each document, 
and a second one in case of a transfer. About IHQ acres were designated at $10 an acre, and about 1,500 acrea at 
$1. In all, East Haven had granted 2,523 acres of oyster ground up to January 20, 1880. My authority is the 
Hon. C A. Bi-ay, who has had ortieial charge of these matters for nian.y years iu ihat town. To this may be adde<l 
050 acres set apart but not yet paid for. Since 1817 East Haven has taxed these grants, under the head of 
" personal property ", at valuations of $5, $10, and occasionally more, per acre, the rate last year being 12 mills on 
the dollar. The rei)orts of the treasurer sliow that East Havcu has derived the following satisfactory revenue from 
the sale of her oyster-culture i)rivileges : 



Previous to 1867 $3,325 00 

In 1«67 2-2-i 00 

In 18f^ 300 00 

In 1869 197 TjO 

Inl871 97 f,0 

In 1872 I,.'w4 00 

In 1873 tJy 00 



In 1R74 1220 00 



In IW.'i. 

In iffra. 

Iu 1877- 
In 1(?78. 
In HS7V. 



430 00 

86:1 S5 

479 85 

79 90 

tiki) 75 



Total 8,427 45 



The expenses of surveys, etc., used up about one-half of this ; the other half went to the treasury-. All the f I 
designations have been "net" to the town. 

Kesolutions of the lkgislatuuf. in 1870. — These and other provisions and alterations of the oyster laws 
have caused much dLscuRsiou,and showed satisfactorily the existence of much discontent, though no one seems able to 
propose a bettor arrangement. The best opiniou, I Itdieve, is that few changes ate desirable. Iu comiiliance 
with the wishes of the oyster-interest of the state, the legislature of 1870 passed the following resolutions: 

Whereas, the raising of oysters from the spawn in the deep waten* of tliis state, iu Long Island sound, has proved by experience to be 
a success ; 

Whereas, there is an immense tract of available oyst«r-gnmnd between llic town boundaries and the southerly boundaries of the 
state, which cannot at prcNetit bo used, because the state b.as grante<l no authority to designate it; 

^Miereas, these grounds can l»e disposed of so as to bring a large stirii into the trLii»ury of the state: Therefore, 

Enolred h;/ tliia (unevibl;/, That a eommisHioii, consistLug of three persons, be nppointi-d by the govemnr to prppan> a plan, and report 
to the nest HcsMiou of the genpral assembly, for the gradual di8|>o8al of the grotmda in tbo waters of this state wbicb are suitable for tho 
cultivation of oysters. Said commission shall examine all existing statutes relating to oyster-gronnds and town lines in the sound, all 
customs and by-laws in difTcrent partj* of tbo stale, and such other matters as pertain In nyster-tisheries, so tbat the system devised shall 
be of gcueral application, and enable ibe state to dispose of the franchise of I ho grounds to tbo best adx'autago. 
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The comniissioners appointed were : the Hon. Robert Coit of New Lomlon (chairman), the Hon. H. B. Graves 
of Litchflekl, and the Hon. Charles W. Bell of Norwalk. They held meetings during^ the autnmn of 187!), in various 
shore towns, which were well attended by the oyster- growers, and to their report is probably due the new law passed 
in January, 1881, and already quoted, in respect to the designation of grounds by the 8tat«. 

Such are the circunastauces under which the oystermen in New Haven harbor and the contiguous sound are 

able to do business. 

■ 

30. LIMITATIONS OF OYSTER-CULTURE IN THE NEW HAVEN REGION. 



Selection of oyster-grounp.— As I have already remarked, the cultivation of native oysters has grown 
up within comijaratively recent years, to supply the altered cnndiLious of the busine-ss and fill the demand for the 
horae-bred stoek. It soon expanded beyond the limits of shallow water, until now the hopes of all cultivators of 
any consequence are centered niKjn the deep-water ground, to which the inshore tracts ai-e held as subsidiary, being 
largely ust'd only as nurseries wherein to grow seed for the outside beds. 

The process by which a man seciu'es a large quantity of land outside has been described. It is thought hardly 
worth trying uuless at least 50 acres are obtained, and many of the oyster-farmers have more than 1(MK These 
large tracts, however, are not always in one piece, though the ellbrt is to get as much together as iiossible. He 
obtains the irosltiou of his ground, as near as he can, by ranges on the neighboring shores, as described in his leases, 
anil places buoys to mark his boundaries. Then he places oUier buoys within, so as to divide his property ujj into 
squares an acre or so in size. In this way he knows where he is as he pi-oceeds in Ma labors. Having done this, 
he is ready to begin his active preparations to found ati oyster-colony. 

The bottoiu of the sound opposite New Haven, as I have said, is much of it smooth, hani sand, with occasional 
little patches of mud, but with few rocks. The depth varies from 25 to 40 feet. This area is almost totally void of 
life, and no oysters whatever were ever found there, except after some '*dumps" were made outside the lighthouse, 
by the dredging boats which had been cleaning out the channel and deposited many living oysters along with the 
other dredgings in the offing. These dumps very soon became, in this way, oyster-beds, supplying a considerable 
quantitj' of seed, which was public property, to be had for the dredging and taking their share in the incessant 
controversies as bones of contention. 

Pkkpakation of a deep-tiVATer oyster farm. — When a cultivator begins the jtreparation of a deep-water 
farm, his first act is to scatter over it, in the spring (about May), a quantity of full-sized, healthy native oysters, 
which he calls "spawners". The amount of these that he scatters dei)ends on his circumstances; from 30 to 50 
bushels to the acre is considered a fair allowance here, I believe. The rule is, 1 bushel of spawiiers to 10 bushels 
of cultch. He now waits until early in July (from the 5th to the 15th is considered the most favorable time), 
when bethinks his sjiawners must be ready to emit their spat. He then employs all his sloops, and hires extra 
vessels and men, to take down to the harbor the tons of shells he has been saving up all winter, and distribute them 
broadiiast over the whole tract of land he proi)Oses to improve that year. These shells ai'e clean, and fall right 
alongside of the mother-oysters previously deposited. The cliances are fair for catching of spawn. Sometimes the 
game plan is piusued with seed that has grown sparingly upon a piece of ground; or young oysters ai'e scattered 
as spawners, and the owner waits until the next season befoie he shells the tract. Sometimes there must Iw a 
preitamtion of the ground, before any operations can be begun upon it, by elaborate dredging or otherwise. Within 
the harbor, for instance, considerable muddy bottom has been utilized by first paving it with coarse beach-sand. 
No spot where there is not a swift currtint, is considered worth this trouble. The proper amount is 200 tons of 
sand to the acre, which can be spread at the rate of five sharpie loads a day, at no great expense. The sand forms 
a crust u|ion the mud firm enough to keep the oyster from sinking, and it need not be renewed more than once iu 
five years. 

Expense op ax oyster-farm. — In either cnnc, therefore, the planter's expense has not been enormous. I 
present herewith two statements of the outlay under the operations outlined above, which are as follows: 

Ko. 1. — Fi/ti/ «?CTM. 

2,0fl0 btisbcls Bpawners, at 30 cents. t^OO 00 

irjjOOO Liishfls ohflls, Ht 3c(^Dt« ViO 00 

riiiutitig 15,000 bushels slidla, at 4 centa 600 00 

1.600 00 
Ko. 2. — Sixtif acrea. 

2.W)0 liuslicls ofspftwiipre, at 56^ cents fl,130 00 

17,000 !>uslH?l8 of Hhella, .at 4 cents 680 00 

4,453 bushels Bridgeport seed, at 10 conta 445 30 

ii ,2&5 30 
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In a tbird case Cnptaiu George H. Townsend gave nio a Ktatement of tbo expenses of starting a farm of 25 acres 
off tbc niotiHi of East Flavei! river. Tlji.H was a more elaborate airangi'ineiit, l>iit on tlie other liand wjis aeeomplisljedj 
tbrougb a variety of favorable conditions, cbeuper Ibaii would bavo been possible witb ground otberwise situated: 

2,000 baahcla small river oyslere, at 25 ccuts $r»00 00 

8prea<lmg a&nm and staking, at 5 cents JflO iX) 

600 bushelH <lredge<l seed, at 40 cents 240 00 

10,000 biisbela of sliolls, put down at 4 cents ^ 400 00 

1, 240 00 

1 fhinlc it would not be unfair to average the cost of srcuring, suiTeyiiig, niid preparing the (lee|iwater beds at 
about $lQan acre, or about $1,(K)0 for 100 aci-es. To tbis must be acided about $15 an acre for gromul-surveys, 
buoys, aucliors, etc. But now Ibat be bas got bis set everywhere uikju tbis oO acres of sbells, tbe planter's anxieties 
bave jnst begun. Tbe infant niolbisk, wliesi first it takes bold ii[»on the stool, tbe merest s]iec;k upon tbe surface of 
tbo white shell, is exceedingly tender. Tbe cbauces iu it« favor iu tbe race against its numberless adversaries are 
extremely few, almost as few a.s befriended the egg when Urst it left the protection of the mother-raantle. Tbo 
longer it lives tbe better are its chances, but tbe tender age lasts all through tbc autumn and until it has attaiued 
the size of a quarter-dollar piecej after Ibat it will witbstauil ordinary discouragements. It often happens, therefore, 
that tbe "splendid set^ proves a delusion, and Cbristmaa sees the boasted bed a barren waste. The cultivator finds 
his work as rislcy as tnining. *' You can't see itrto the water," be saysj and the miner quotes back his proverb: 
"You can't see into tbe ground." A sufiicient cause niay usually be assigned for the death of large districts of 
infant oysters wbicb ap]>eared to get a good start. Starvation is probably tbe true explanation. Some evil current 
bore away from them tlie necessary food. In other cases specitlc causes, the moat potent of which are storms, can 
be pointed out. 

VICISSITUDE.S AND LOSSES OF OTSTEPv PLANTING. — Tn the fall, just when tbe young oyster-beds are in their 
most delicate condition, occur the most destructive gales that afflict tbe Connecticut coast. They blow from tbe 
southwest, and if, as occasionally bap])ens, they follow a stiff southeaster, producing a cross-sea of tbe worst 
character. The water is thrown into a tunnoil to a depth, in some ca.*es, of four or live fathoms, and everywhere 
between that and tbe beach tbe oyster-beds are torn to [lieces, all bounttarics are dissolved, and windrows of o.ysters, 
containing thousands of bushels, are cast up along the vt'liole extent of tbe beach. Although so great a disaster 
as tbis is rare, it does occasionally hajvpen, aud hardly a winter passes without more or less shifting of beds or other 
damage by tempest. The buryitigof beds under drifted sand is more uncommon off New IJaven than easterly; 
but iu tbe harbor, where tbo bottom is soft, mud is often carried upon the betls to such an extent as to smother, if 
not wholly to hide, the oyster. All that part of the harbor lu'ar the mouth of West river is so liable to tbis accident 
that oystermen have abandoned that district altogether. It is believed by many that the beds in the sound, in 
water more than twenty-five feet deep, are safe from disturbance from gnles; but others decline to put their faith 
in any depth thus far planted. Frequently oysters cast up by storms, if attended to immediately, can be saved 
and replanted with prolif. 

Managejifent of the oyster-paiim. — Having secured a colony of young oysters upon the stools which bave 
been laid down for tbeui, they are left alone until they attain the age of three, four, or live years, according to tbeir 
thrift and the trade for which tbey are designed, by the end of wbicb time they bave readied a large size and 
degree of fatness, if tbe season bas been favorable. If, as is largely done by those planters who live at Oyster 
point, tbe oysters are to be sold as seed to Providence river or other planters, tbey are taken up when only one or 
two years old. Not a great quautity of tbis seed was so disposed of bist year — not. over 20,(X>() bushels, 1 should saj'. 
It is not considered, as a nile, so profitable as to wait for the niattirity of tbe stock. 

Experiences op Captain Townsend in oysteu-planting. — In no way, probably, could I better illustrate 
the series of slow experiments and expensive trials by which the more inlelligent of the New Ilaveu planters bavo 
succeeded so far as they have done, than by giving au abstract of a diary Iccpt for several years by one of tbe most 
energetic of these experimenters, Capt. Cbas. n. Townsend. I am able to avail n:ysclf of it through bis consent, 
and the kindness of Prof. A.E. Yerrill, of Yale College, to whom it bad been intrusted for scientific use. Captain 
Town-send lived at Scnitb Haven, where his biothei-, Mr. ticorge H. Townsend, still contiuues tbe business ou a 
large scale, ('aptain Townsend was in command of ocean steamers for many years, aud took special i>ains, when 
iu Etirope, to study (he methods of oyster-culture in vogue on the French coast, aud was able to apply many hints 
there obtained to his plantations on tbis side, though he Juund so great a dill'erence of circumstances and natural 
bi.story between French and American oysters, that his transatlantic experience was of le^s use here than lie had 
expected it to be. Tbc " fort", to which bo often refers, is old Fort Uale, on tbe rocky eastern shoi-o of tbo 
harbor, near tbe mouth. It was a picturesque brick striu'luro in isri, but bad bci'ome dilai>idated at the time when 
the civil war of l.S(»l broke out, and so was razed and transferrcil into a series of earthworks and bo udt proofs. 
Tbe moat and its tide-sluice became tbo scene of Captain Townsend's cxiwriraents, detailed in tbe account condensed 
lierewith. 
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Tlie first racuioraiidiim in tliit* interesting book informs us, uniler tbe date " 18G7", that the atitlior " comnienceil 
f,tooldjig the (litcli at Fort Uale with native oyster-s, of two years' prowth, in September and October of ISGT, for 
the purijijse of experiment". Only 31 bushels were laid down. To 180S is devoted only one page, as foUows : *' In 
September and Oetobcr, ISGS, we notice a thrifty set of young oysters along the edge of the ditch and ou the 
Btoncs near the slniee; also, on the piles of the bridfjo and in the brook that le:ids into the ditcL. We are also 
. sorry to note that about one-half of the oy.stera laid down as an experiment, for spawners. Lave been killed by 
becoming buried in the mud." Subsefjuently (June 10, 1870), the author recordn that "one of our neighbors took 
from the ditch, one night Inst fall, 2.3 Imshfls of the oysters [dan fed by ns and sold them in New Haven". Betwixt 
uiiid and thieves, experimental knowledge a|>pcars to have been a de^ir ae«xuisitiou. 

The next record is nnder 1809 : 

From tbe last two yt^irN' oxpcrumco we have (lotiile:! to stock thoi ditch wirti native oyRtera, of three yenrfl' ijmwfli, tliin fftll, for tho 
purpouo of liaviiig tUciu iu thriving couJitiuu diiriug the spiiwiiiny-si-aaaii of ii57a. We liave now *l«wu llio fi)ll()win(j (]iutiititivs: 

Duahok. 

Bomaiuitif;, four years oIiI,8ay 25 

Reniaining^, of spawn 100 

Sek'cted natives, planted Noveml)er 3 to 29 IcO 

This year's growth, takt<n from the edge of the ditch 25 

Total 300 

The next entry is a list of the names of the 48 original proprietors to whom the oyster-lots, subsequently 
transferred to the Towuseud Brothers, were first granted by the town of East llavea. The lots run from No. 389 
to No. 482 ; each lot consisted of two acres. 

In July, l<'HiG8, Mr. Townsend began spreading sliells upon seven of his lots, and between the Ifith and 2f)th 
threw overboard 4,487 bushels, estimating that each lot required from 70i) to 7.30 biisliels. The expense of this ho 
sets down at 8 cents abnsliel; 2J cents cost of shells; 5 cents for boating and spreading; J cent for staking, etc. 

Following this comes a "uieraomndnm of sounrl and cove seed-oysters, planted August and September, ISOS"'. 
This states, very particularly, the date of planting, who did the labor, the exaet location of the work, and the number 
of bashcLs put down each time, with occasional ad<litional note, i-egarding quality, etc, A large number of the Fair 
Ilaven oysterraen appear to have been furnished with steady employment at this season. Succeeding this entry, are 
similar memoranda of Fair Daven river seed oysters planted at the same time upou diflerent ground. In all, 834 
bushels of cove and sound seed and 2,.'>95 bushels of river seed were planted, both kinds a year old. This seed, says a 
subsequent entry, was laid down at the rate of 25 bnahels to 30 feet square, or 1,000 bushels to the aerej eighteen 
months afterward it was decided to be too thick to thrive well. 

At this time he began taking up some Virginia oysters. One cargo, planted April 24, ISGO, on lot 435, consisted 
of 7(55 bushels from Fishing b.ty. They cost, to bed down, 31 A cents a bushel, and sold, l>eeember 1, at 48 cents a 
liushel. Another cargo, jdanted on lots40G and 107, April 2."), 1800, eonsi.sted of 2.2fH0 bushels from Great Ananias.sie. 
They cost, to bed down, 34^ cents, and sold, on the ground, for 50 cents per bushcL The oysters remained down, on 
the average, six months, and increasetl in growth one-third. 

Between July 14 and 20 he shelled the east side of lots 428, 42Q, 430 with 000 bushels of* stools", in a strip 
about 100 feet wide, and jait 200 bushels ou Black Rock bar. 

This completes the diary for 1801>. 1 continue to quote : 

January 1, 1S70. — Paid W F , for scTvico as watchman, 10 days, at $2 50, ^"V. 

F WHS ndioved to-day hy A. Jfuulthrop, whom I have employed, for Ibo Townscnd Brothers, to cultivate oysters, and otherwise, 

for ono jear, at the rate "f §7r> r<T montli. 

JatinaTtj2^\ It^TO. — Spent sever.i! hours to-day with Moiillhrop on iho nyater-Ved» in 1he liarlior. I nl»40 told him of my plans for 
developing tbe ditdi at Fort lialo. Wt: wall;od around it and I ;;iive him an id<'a liow nnK-li of tlie ditcdi we had Hlnflccd; 1 also Hhowetl 
liim tho mnasel-jjateh in the Hluiee, and gave him directions to gt"l bniHli ready to lay over the iniiHK(-lH for the purpose of catchiDg their 
apawu, similar to the French plan. I aJj*o ttiUl bini to prepare stakes, boalB, eJc, f i r work in the sjiring. 

Marvh 2:1, 1870. — I (irid th« cold weather had killed luauy of our fmest oysters ucar the tluice jit the fort. We were employed 8cra|>iiig 
and (rimming np the ditch, et<?. 

Aliirvh 28, 1870. — Moulthrop and myself bnsy on the oyster-grounds getting ready to transplant scotl from spawn of 1668. 

On the following day the transplanting was begun. Lot 400 had been "shelled" in July, 1808, at the rate of 
1,000 bushels to the acre. These shells had caught a large amount of spat, which had lived and was now ready 
to be transferred. Between March 29 and Way 20 there were taken fiom this lot, as follows; 

r>im1u.l». 

Traii«plantc«l to lot No. 423 (»r;0 

Trarisjdanted to lot No, 40R _. 0-15 

Transplanted to lot No. 40:» , 030 

Tranaplantrd to lot Ko. 4<)'i. .'40 

Before transidantiug, the tot which was to receive this seed was divided off into "squaix's", 30 feet in breadth, 
and about 15 bushels was placed ou each square. Mr, Towueend made a plat of each lot, so planted, in bis note- 
book. I will transcribe oae, as a sample of tbe many I hat occur all tlirongh, since it may bo suggestive. On each 
square is noted the date of plautiug aud the number of bushels, thus: " April 14 — 15.'*' 
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Juno 5, 1871 



April 1S~-I!L 



April 18—15. 



April 10— IS. 



April ie-i& 



April 16—15. 



April 1S—1&. 



Aprfl 18—15. 



April 18—15. 



April 11-15. 



April 15—15. April li— 1& April U—li. 



ApraiS— 15. April 14— 15. 



April 15—16. 



April 1*— 16. 



April 14—15. 



April 14—15. 



April 14—15. 



April 14—13. 



April 1^-15. 



April U— 16. 



April 13—15. 



April 1»— IS. 



April 7—15, 



April 7— la. 



is T. H. «ee (1. R(<pUnted 



A prills— 20. April n-li 



April 5— IS. 



April T— 10, April 6—16. 



April 7— IS. 



April 0—15. 



ApjU ^^-15. 



April 5—20. 



April 0—15. 



April 0—15. 



Har. 31—17. 



Mu. 01— 1& 



Mm. 30— J7. 



Mar. 30— 1& 



Mar. 20—16. 



00 IM M M DO 100 100 biuh. 

SOUTIT. 

Turning tlie pages still further, it appears tliat other spat lia<Ibeen caught on stools and was now tnxnsplanted, 
over8,00t> buahda being gathered from ten or twel veneres. JireanMhilc, seed waslieing imported from outside .sources. 
Cove seed, for instance, was caught up from lot No. 415 and laid down ou lot No. 444, ou Black Hoek bar, to the 
amount of 750 bushels ; while on Juno 15, 30 bushels of Long Island seed was ]nit ou lot 417, at a cost of 35 cents a 
bushel ; aud on July 25, 110 bushels of Morris Cove seed, at 20 cents, was plauted ou lot 415. 

Meanwhile, in May, the schoouer Albert Field brought Mr. Townsend a cargo of Wycomico river oysters from 
Virginia, which he bedded on Craue bar and on Black Eock bar, under the following oxpcnso: 

3,000 hnshola, firat cost, at 15 cents '. ,-,.. $450 00 

:i,000 bushels, at 14 ceut« freigLt ,_..,.,., 420 00 

2,S40 buebcls, bedded, at 3 ccnta ..: 88 20 

Total 958 iM 

Add coat of 4 tnlw % 4 00 

Add branding 12 tabs, atSOceuts 6 00 

Grand total , 968 20 

Diary of Captain Townsend. — Going back a little, now that this subject of transplanting has becu followed 
to tlie end, the diary shows that Mr. Townsend conducted many experiments in propagating oysters during the 
summer. I copy the record of this practical study: 

ifaji 25, 1870. — I have carefully watched tho growth of ojBtore planted in the ditch. A largo proportion of the first laid down have 
diwl, havin>{ been badly nindded ; but the yoaup out;a, from tho ojHvt or siiawu of tbo oyatera, laid down in 18G7 and 1868, have grown very 
rai»idly. Tlio slioila are thin and geufrally thrlfly. 

June 18. — I have this day been eiu[ik>ycd • • • niiniing cast and Avcst hnes, as per map No. 1 of oyater-proundB, in New Havpn 
harbor within tho limitBof East Haven. [Elcro followa tcchuical description of bounflaries and ranges corrected from tlio enrvey of 1866.] 
• • • I have taken great paina to havn this survey uiadt*. and «jK»ri*d no expense, aa it is very imporlnnt that eonm landmark Bhonid 
bo made, aa tho ice carries away all atakcM in winter, and it ia remarkable that the one stake we have nscd has remained so Jong; but it 
is snre to go next winter, for the sea-worms have eaten it badly. 

June 23.— Laid down nuar the brirlgc 15 buNhcls very largo and fine single oysters taken from lot 429. 

Junt 29. — Eui]>Ioyrd al! d.iy. Employed all day with two carts, three men, and Sergejint Maxwell, at tho fort, cartinfj oj-stcr-sholls 
preparatory to shelling; the ditch. We have dumped 27 l(>ads, of :i5 bii.shels each, in piles W feet apart. Will spi-ead Ike shells at the rate 
of lij bufehels to a spuee :?0 feet sfjuare. We call (he diteh 30 feet wide at the bottom. 
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JhI^ 2. — Maxwell fuiUIicd spreading uliclU in the ditch for th« present. For the post ^cok I have kept the ditch with alioiit 4 feet of 
water ID it in nrilKr to I«t the sun heat the water and (itnke the oysters all ppawn at>ont the same time. I have also shut out the tide aud 
lot How in as mncb fresh water as possible, aa an nlMiiiilant Hiipply in supposed to lit'u<^lit the oyntcrs while spawning. 

July 10. — Examined Bhell» and oyHters in the fort ditch this morning. The native oysters of the ditch seen) to be abont half-done 
Bpowuiug, while those laken from lot No. 4'£i — very largti, fine, single oysters, say four years old — seem jnst ready to spawn. The shells 
put in July 1 are coated with slime, fine sea-grasses, and now and then a speck which looks aa if it might be spot. 

At the end of July ^hc autlior siuns ni> bis 8urainor'.s labors, and couuts over 10,000 bnsbels of stools iilauted, at 
a cost of from 5 to 7 cents laid down, or a total of $6SS 50. 

Jtili) 28. — I have also laid down, ns an experiment, what is equal to LO biiHhela an acre of smooth stones on lot 17D■^ to keep the shells 
from shifting, and ttl(«o to se*' if the spawn will HCt on the stones. 

We are uffered any <|nantitica of shells foraeentH per bnshel in the hcnp, or laid down for 5 cents. We have paid as high as 5 ecnts 

a Inisliel for sLtdls brought frum Fair ILiveoi river, butcan now get the Hanic work dmit" for 4 cents, and 3|. II G has planted 

177 bu.fbt'ls of sliolU taktn from tho saltpeter works for*21 cents; William E. 13 furnishes shells, laiddowu, for &cout«per bushul; aud 

Williani (i will let ua have 5,000 bushels for 2 cents, or have them laii down for 5 ocufs. 

Oil Angast 1, Mr. Townseud tabulated bisestiiuated wcaltb in oysters — the season being now over — as follows: 

Busbi'Is. 

Young seed, from shells 8,1.50 

Old seed, river and cove 6, OCO 

Fort ditch 1,500 

Scattering sources -." ..^ 1,500 

Virginia plants 3,000 

Total 20.150 

jjugiist 2.— Tliis day examined two oyster-lots in Morris cove, the first a triangular lot near Morris' wharf. • • • We find it well 
stocked, and also alFording good cinmraing, but the growth of oysters there is very slow. This is one of the oldest beds in the cove, iind 
there are oysters on it seven or eight years old. The second, off Kettletou's, ninges as follows: • • • This lot was seeded in 18(i6-'67, 
and the oysters have not grown since the first year. Clams in abundance. 

I notice that thooyslers at Morris' and in the harbor are out of spawn, but we »e« no signs of young oysters yet. 

i^eplember l.^Uavo examined i.-arefully the shells laid down to catch spawn, and have not as yet ftmnd o[ie young oyster, eithiTiu the 
forti ditch or in the harbor lots. We hear of a slight set in the covo and oft' the light-house. Mmilthroi* has been employed in the covCj 
and has brought up nud laid down on lot No. 413, about 150 bnshols of oysters, which were very fat, but had not grown enough to pay for 
planting, in three years; aud I am convincwl from actual observation that Morris cove, inside of the base-line, is not aproiluctivespot for 
seed-oysters. Off-shore, and between Monis' wharf and the Ugbt-house, they may do better, n.s they got more cnirent and fresh water. 
If the brook ruuniug east of Thompson's house could bo let into tho cove about at Parker's house, I lliiuk it would improve oystcr-culturo 
between t.lio fort and the light-house, JlOO per annum. 

Monlthrop has taken several bushels of clams from lota KO and 207, aud reports good clamming, something we will pay attcutioa 
to next year, 

Tho Virginia oysters planted on Black Eock bar have "sanded" somewhat, ami, with the exception of asmoll spot In the sluice, the 
ground north of a line running to Hugh Waters' is not lit to plant on again, as I notice that some s.and-ridges have shifted two nwls since 
spring. These oysters (a lot of l,Os<) bashels, froni schooner Albert Fii-ld, planted May 14, l»eiug alt that lived out of a cargo in bad 
condition when put down) have grown about r>0 per cent, in three and a half nmuths. If allowed to remain until Dccemlier 1, they ought 
to 1m» dnulde their .sizo when put overboard. Some of them are still in spa%vn, but are Gt to open now, and their tluvor is the same as that 
of the fort oysters. 

Wealso planted l,r>'2rt bushels, from the same vessel, on Crane's bnr, in 2 and 3 feet of water (low tide) aud on softer bottom, aud in 
less current; lliey have not done as well. 

Oystermra re])ort native oysters fat, but cannot account for it, as we havH not had rain for thr<"e months. They sjiy the mason tho 
spawn has not matured this year is bocanse the water has been so salt that it has killed the spawn. • Monlthrop has also caught up 500 
bushels of natives planted on lot No. 401, and hus l.ud tbeiu down for fall use on the flats otT the mouth of the creek. 

October 1. — During the last two weeks we have sold aliout 175 bushels of oysters,. aud bought about 400 bushels of cove seed, and laid 
it down for next year. We have also begun to open a few oysters to try the market, but the weather is so warm dealers do not cans to 
buy. The seed planted in the spiing looks thrifty and clcau. The drills Lave niadu some havoc, aud we hear of stArfish off the Purdoo 
buoj. 

Otitaber2S. — Returned from Itoston last night, aud this afternoon wont ont witli Monlthrop to examine the oysters laid down as im 
experiment, on Blaelc Rock bar. We find that the tidal wave occasioned by the shock of an eartlHpiakfi last Thur9<lay, has done considerable 
havoc among the oyster-beds. For thn last two sunmiers llie growth of sea- weed on tlie llat^t luis Iwcn very abundant, and as them was 
no iee Inst winter to clean itotT, this year's growth, with the old growth, made the ijuautily doiil»le ; the hot sun this suuiuier having kilhnlit 
nil, and left it to decay. When the tidal wavneamuu]) tin- barborfr«mi south-southvest tonortli-northeast, it in re [lorted to have combed up2 
f»'ct,byca[itains!ofvess<"ls lying at anchor, aud it swept before it all the lunss of loose decayed sen- weed, and piled in m indrowsnil the way from 
the Townseiid creek to Crane's bar, completely sniotbering 5(Mi busliels of oysters laid down nt tlie mouth of ihe creek. It also allerwl 
the whole south and west side of DIack Rock bar, and has dcstroyl^d Inmdreds of bushels of line Virginia oyst«r», tho sand in 8<nne places 
being 2 feet high. It lia.s also toss4Ml the oysters ab(n;t in every direction, and our loss cannot he counted up at preacut, but wo found 
oysters half a mile from their beds, which shows the strength of the tidal wave lo have been great. 

1 find the oysters laid down aa an experiuieiit have nil done well, except those laid down just north of the breakwater, off King's 
island. They are poor, which I attribute lo uot hjiviiig fresh water, aud 1 will iu the spring open a creek through the meadow, which 
will give a good supply; as I believo tho salt meadows are full of fine springs of fresh water, and if drained will not only l»euellt tho 

* This anil Ibe preHoua ecuteuce refer to popular troditioua which no evidence supports a« true. — £. I. 
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meadow, but tbo fresb water will fiimisb a large 8npi>ly of foo'l nccossary for tbo oysters to tbrive well. The seed laid on the flats in May 
last has iacrcascd 100 per ccut., and on Black Rock bar about r>0 i»t!r cent. The young covo- or JighthoiiMi-seed, bought of Captain 
Liiddiugton iu August, has at this moment iDcrea«f<l 100 por n«nt., antl asfonishMUsalJ. It ia my opinion, that if we lay down any more, 
in order to thrive well t^koy shonld be pat down at tbo rato of 10 bashcld to tbo stiuaro of 30 feet. By so doing, the seed will l>e lArgB 
ami Boiitid iu about one year's time. 

1 have not exaiuinwl the oysters in tho ditch at Fort ITalc for two months, but when loolioil at thoy wpro in a tbrifly condition, and 
will bo ready for marki.'t this fall, if required. The two beds opposite ahip-yard in Fair Haven river, aro being taken np, and Mr. Georga 
Baldwin, tho sliip-bnilder, who h:i« charge of them, says they aro fat mid looking wull. Tbo oyst^-'ra in the cove are Hniall, an they lie out 
of the current ; Imt tho elams are very nbiimlant. Next year wo shall clean up the cove. I write this iu ha«te, as I leavo for New York 
to tuke commuud of eteatner Ontario to-night, and expect to make u voyage to Europe. Will commence next March to cultivate in earnett. 



After bis return from tliis voyage, Captain Townsen J resumes Iiis diary ; 



January 1, 1871. — Having clod<?d the oj'ster-seaBonlostmouth, and being away at aea, my brother, George H. Townsend, decided to keep 
Anson Moulthrop watching oysters until I rctuinod. 

llaviug arrived at Boston, January 12, and hocue, January I'l, I tlnd Jlic oyster-interest has been well looked out for, and as ice liaa 
closed np the liarbor, wo will wait until spring, bnfore nmking fartber beyond watching, etc. 

Atarch 1. — ^Tho ice has now broken np and loft Lbo shore and salt meadows in a very bad condition, having had several sonth-south- 
■wcst gales, wbieb rcnehcd Ibt-ir height about high water, piling tbo cakes of ice, sonio nf which were 2 fett thick, one on the other, and 
tho heavy surf kept Ibeni in constant motion, so that tbo whole length of tbo beach luis been stirred up from Fort Hale to the creek, and 
thousands «f tons of sand have been driven npon tho meadows north of tho ereok. tJn t!io wliole, the north part, of tho farm Las been 
improved, but my point (the south water-front) badJy injured. I alwi notice the \cv lias plowed deep furrows along the flats, and largo 
I'ock.'i lijivc been taken from I he beach anel left on the Hats ; and t1i;vt oysters b-ft iu holes on DIack Rock bay, bavu been wiuhcd out, and 
more than one-half carried out to s*:ii by the ico, Thosethat renntin, however, aro of good quality, and in tho sluice wherv the water 
was deep enough to keep them from coining in contact with the ic;e, I lind Iheni very fat and sweet. This winter has proved one thing, 
however, that nil oysters innst be taken oft" tho tlats befoix; iho hurl)or freezes up, or frost will kill what ice does not curry off. Of the :H.H) 
bushels of \'irginia oysten* left, on Crane's bar, in 4 feet of water at low tide, about IhrcM^-fourtha have died, but the one-fourth now living 
have tlie same tlavor as the native oyslers, aud arc very fat. The native oysters have all done well. Thtise planted on the off-shore acres 
have increased about 'iOO per cent., and those iu-aboro about l.'iO per cent. 1 think we can safely estimate that the 8,i)U0 btishuls of seed 
taken from about 3,000 buahele of shells laid down in 1803, and transplanted iu April aud May, 1870, will now tuni out !2y,t)W bushels uf 
thrifty fileelc. 

J/;riM,— Began working and watching oysters. • • • We now have the grotntdijll staked out, aud fmd (!iat the whijis put down 
laat fall have all remained in their plates, unbroken by ico, as were the larger. Hereaflerwc shall use whips instead of stakes. The original 
stake on the south lin(> is gone. 

April 10. — Mr. V began cleaning ground of the Virginia oysters planted last fall, and putting them inside of tho eel-grasa above 

tho creek. Tho mnd in the ditch at Fort Halo has smothered a greatmany of the oysters nnder cultivation there, and all the shells spn'nd 
last fluromer have disappeared. Tho heavy gales last winter have destroyed the sooth west sea-wall, aud killed large ijuiinf ilies of fine 
oysters put there for the purpose of midtipticntion. We shall, however, shell the ditch again this snnmier, aud keep up the cultivation. 

April20,—1 (ind that the 1^3 tMishels of seed-oysters planted along tbo north line by Anson Moulthrop, April 8, U, aud 20, have not 
thrived well, as tho sea-weed grew np and choked them ; many, al»o, have l>een eaten by tho Bea-drills. 

April iS!. — Have carefully examined the lots planted with shells, except the two most southern ones, and have not found one single 
young oyster." 

AInji 18. — Began taking up and planting, and am pleased to find the different beds looking so fine. 

June 24. — 1 find that on the acre No. 414 dplanted in August and September, IHfifi, with Fair Haven river seed), where we laid down 
2,595 bushels of oj-alers, we have taken off and jdautcd on other acres 5,070 bushels. Tho gain, although considerable, is not as great as 
it wouhl have been ha«l the oysters been transplanted la«t year. On some squares of .10 feet wo took up 100 busbelB, 1 lind our great 
mistake has been that of planting the oysters too thick. New Haven harbor sneil, one year old, on mud bottom, should bo planted at tho 
rate of 12 buHhels lo r?0 feet square. Then, when three years old, they will be tit to open, aud if allowed to remain four years, they will 
take ui> at the rate of 75 bushels to the square. 

Junf 2"^, 1871.— 1 have this day taken several of the brick piers used iu the foundation nf the barracks, jn.it taken down at Fort ITalo, 
and placed them at intervals of 30 leet along ilie nortli line of (be oyster-tract ndjoiuing land occupied by Mr. G- — —audi V^ — -. 

The ice having destroyed our stakes, I ha^■e taken this means to preserve our north line. 

• •••••* 

Juhj 15, 1871. — I have carefully examined the shells this day, laid down July 7, by Goodale, and ftnd a sot of shells known as "boat8",t 
which ar«i the forerunners of the yonng oysters, and look very much like Uiem to the inexperienced. I Lave not yet been able to discover, 
even with the lieli) of a glass, any signs of spat. 

JaJtf *20. — The native oysters are now about half out of spawn, and I notice on Iho sheila laid down July 7 and 11, a Ret of a greenidh. 
color in spots, which may bo the oyster-spat. It is my opinion, from careful observatinn during the hist four years, that oyster-spawn, 
after leaving the oyster, remains tloatiug about, say a <1ny or a week, until it matures, when it adheres to any clean, bard substance wliieh 
has been just thrown into the water, nud is free from slime. After this Ibi- coating breaks and tbo spat tirkes tho 8ba[>e and form of nn 
oyster. Clean bits of wooil, leather, boiu's, glass, iron, nud stone hftve been picked up covered with young oysters, which proves thnt 
almost any substance thrown into tbo water, when it is iuipregn.'jti'd with Ri)at, m ill cateh it. For eatching and propagating oyster-spa svn 
the French use bnish, but we> find that oyster-shclle are better. Viuing New Haven native shells are con.><idered (be best,,iM they aro thin, 
and wlien the oyster grows largo enough to keep out of the mud, (he sliells break asunder and the oyster grows iu better slutpe. Where 
there is much motion iu the water, stfuics have been used, and where tho water is quiet, scalloji shells are preferred by some. 

Angtut 1, — Tlie shells are becoming covered with some kind of spawn, green, black, and a silver color, which may be tho eggs of tho 
oyster juat ready to break. 

•An entry nmde Joly Ky, 1871, reads: "I find, on examining again, the set was, in pipMs, good enough to pay expenses. " 
tTho slipper liniiiet or deck-head, Crcpidula ; three species occur in Long Island sonnd, of which the C. fomicata is the Ijeut known. — 
E.I. 
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1 A. — ^I cnn now anfuly my tliat tite npat baa brgnn to adbcro to the sbclla. I bavp uvoral very Rue apceiiuens. Tbo eggs at 
firat Inok (uiiAer tbc glut») like very due pcarlH with u black spot, wbicb adbcrea to tbo sboll aud seeiuH then to break out aad take tbo 
form of ail oyster. 

Anf/Mt 5. — I notice to<biy lliat Hie j-oiiiig oystura on tJiellH laid down July 31 arc aa largo and alJiiinlnnt as on flic sliella laid down 
July 7 and 15; ond, frruu a cureftil fxainination^ I am Hiirc tin? little pearly Mpccks with a Mack diit, noticed on tbe sbells from, say, Jnly 
25, were really oysleru in thoir incipient state. On one sbell I bav« eonnted, witb the nalccil rHye,over 200 wcll-furmod oyHttTs; and under 
tbo glass tbey nro too niimeroim to count witb certainty. Calm and bot weatber, from July 10 to Angnst 10, is peccssary to make tbo spawn 
mature nod adhere to the sbelitt properly. 

AiiijiiHt 7. — I bave proved to-day, to tny own mind, tbat tbo green upota first soon on tbc HboUs laid down early in July are not oyster- 
spat or spawn. Tbo dark, niiiddy substance on tbe sbellH, I am inclined to tbink, comes from tbo oyslcra and envelops tbo spawn^ 
protecting it wbile (ltifJiii|j; around until it becomes fit to adliero to a irtoid and bateb out, Tbo eggs, wbcn tbey leavo tbis covering, look like 
flno eand, transparent under tbc glass, witb a Idiwk dot. I b.ive [iroved tbis by opening several oysters on Saturday, Angnst ."J, and, after 
removing tbe meats, carefully laying tbe sIioUh down near a stake in tbo center of a bed of oysters just ont of spawn ; to-day, Angnst 7, 
just 48 bonrs later, I find on tbese sbolls a fiuo "set" of young oystors, some of tbcin just formed, otbers just attacbing tbomsclvcfl oud 
dropping otl' at tbo slightest toucb, 

I also notice tlint Hie young oysters wbicb bave attneJiod tbeinsclvcs to sbells on DIack Rock bar, and are bardly ten days o'.d, have 
an enemy in tbo small black winkle or snail,* nnd in tbe drill, wbieb Ixires Imles in tbe sbell and destroys tbeui by tbo bundrod. 
Angutt 9. — 1 liave decided to jnit down ("lOO bushels more oy.iter-slielts, as I Hud tbo water is full of spawn. 

AuijuH 9. — Have put down lUXl biiHbels to-«lay off ISlack Kock bar, uhmg tbe edge sand and iiuid, aud 4(K) Imsbels to An-xust 0, wbtcli 
finisbes spreading sbellstbiH year. Total amount 5,100 bnsbels. Shells lunigbt at tin- copper-works bave cost iis 7 cents laid down. Bbolls 
from Fair Haven 2^, and ft eeut.s boating, equals 7^ cents laid down. Sbells frtnn oysters opened by our own help ''i^ cents laid down. 

An^wit 10. — Have exaiuiiied carefully the sbolls laid down July 31, and find an iiurease in tbo set, nnd a very i-apid growth. I flod 
tbat by opening oysters and laying down tbo shells, that in three tides we find a set of spat, wtiielt proves tbat tbe water is now full of 
spat. I have also noticed tbat for the first, two days after the young oysters have been taken from tbe water tbey seem to increase in siao. 
Tbey tlieii die and some drop from tbe shells. 

I CBliinate tbe total amount of bushels now planted as follows: 

Busbcla. 

Spawns of 1868 planted in 1870, and now doubled by increnae.,..,.. .............. ....... .... ... 16,200 

lcfG8 seed (spawn of lrttT7) tmnsplanted 6, 130 

Fort Hole (spawn of ISliG), planted on Black Hock bar 3,225 

Oysters on beds (spawn of 19()9) transplanted last year 1,2S0 

Fort dkcb. Fair Haven, and Cove 1,000 

Yoang seed on shells of 1870.-,.,. 1. 000 

Total... 28,805 

Allowing tbo growth of this to increase one- fourth lb?9 season, and adding this 7,000 busbels to the 28,P05, we have 3r>,805 boshvla of 
oysters actually growing. To this may ha added 5,190 busbels of shells well set, to say uotbing of the set on tbe shells laid down in 1870, 
which will nmouut to something. Tbc estimate, therefore, sums up us follows: 

BiiAhoU. 

Total oyskra planted 28, HOo 

• Increase tbroiigb growth 7,tK)0 

Stools nnd set 5, IDO 

Total projwrty 40.995 

Augutt 19, — The spawni.ig-scason Is now over, and I find this year's experience sbonld not advise laying down shells later than August 
10 or earlier than July 10. The spawn se^nis to bave drifted iu llakes. Some areas liavc a better set tbau otbers. The drills and small 
black snails are killing the yuting oysters by tbc million.^, and where it runs bare at low water it is worse. 

Scpiemher 1. — I notice thM wbcro the spat has set ou oyster-stakes in tli(^ eid-grasw, tliat Jbo grass sweep the young oysters off tbo 
stake; but out of the reach of tbo gross tbe oysters are solid and n'uch up within a few iuebes of the water-surface at high tide, nnd tbe 
grass seems to prevent tbo drill fnnii getting up the stako tu the young oysters. Oysters are very poor, except tbo.se laid iu tbe sluice. 

September 25. — We have dugbt up, seut to market, and laid ou the jlats, about ^00 busbels three years old. Oysters over three years 
old are now largo enough for sbell-oyatwrs. I siived a apeeinien of oyster set on a stake, aud will next year try brush for the spat to 
set on. 

Extent of oyster- cultitke in New ITaven. — Out of tbe seven or eigbt tLousniid acres "designated" 
in New Haven Larbor and its ofling, only Iroin .3,000 to 3,500 are in actual use an yet. The largevSt possession is 
Mr. n. C Eowe's | he operates upon about J, 500 aeres. Several otlier planter.s liave from two to six Imndretl, whilo 
many bavb a hundred acres under cultivation. Tbe major part of this is in deep water, and is yet regarded to » 
great extent as an experiment, particularly by those who live in other parts of the state. Thus far the success baa 
been encouraging. Ono gcntkiniau calculates that he has 200,000 busbels of oystiTs of all ages ou bis oflsbore land. 
Another planter gives me bis estimated wealth as follows: Ou 70 acres, 75,000 busbels, suitable to be sohl as seed 
in tbe spring of 1S80, at au average of 50 cents a busbcl ; ou 50 acres, shells aud a good set; elsewhere, in one 
tract, about 3,000 busbels <;f young spawners, on wbich .shells are to bo thrown; on another tract, 20,000 busbels 
of seed useful in 1880; and, lastly, an area hohliug about 5,000 busbels of "set". A aOacre lot yielded this firm 
12,000 bushels in three years, which were sold at 70 ceuts. 

• Tr-ilia IrivWata, or perhaps Usanatta obaoleta. No doubt vorioaB of tbo small gasteropode devour incipient oysters and other yorng 
mollasks. 
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Eavages of STAitFTsnES AND THIEVES. — As jet starflahcs lifive not proved a resistless enemy to tUe outer 
beds, altliougli indivkluul.s hnvQ- suffiTt'd grt'at liarin througli their ravnges in isolated cases. Tbcre are not so 
mauy i-ocks ami hiding ijlat-es for them here aa exist in the westirn jvart of the state, whieh may aecoinit lor the 
present partial immuuity. It is feared, nevertheless, that continued planting will canse a gradual increase of the 
plague, since elsewhere starfishes have increased iu proportion to the expansion <>f the ]>Iautiiig. A greater obstiicle 
to success here is the liability of the bottom to move iu gales aud bury or scatter the beds. The drawback from 
tliieving has already been touched upon. This uuisauce has been gi-eatly abated, and a much healthier public 
sentiment prevails, but there still remain lawless men who will watch their chance to push out from some cove, or 
coine in from the sound, and steal the bivalves. U< nee a watchtower lias been bniit at Long Wharf, in New 
Haven, in whttrh a man is kept night and day. Another is built on the flats that run out from tbe West Haven 
shores. Still others are kept ott" the Liybt-llouse point, and at a point off Branford harbor. The oyster-idanters 
share the expense of such provisions for keeping their property from thieves, each paying according to the amount 
Le has at stake. 

Quality of oystehs in 1879-'80.— The present season (lS70-'80) the native oysters grown in all parts of 
river and Labor, especially in the neighborhood of Aloiiis cove, are of very unnsually poor quality. 1 have heard 
suggested but one plausible explanation of this. During July and August, 1879^ a series of heavy inland storms 
occurred, and the Quinei>iac and its tributaries were swollen with successive freshets; as a consequence, the water 
of the harbor, throughout its whole extent, was so roily that in pbieo of its accustomed jmrity it was thick and brown 
for weeks together; it does not seem inij)robable that such an unusual condition not only ]U'oved fatal to tlie spawn 
in all parts of the harbor, as something certainly did, for no set was obtaint-d, but cut ciU* also (liti food of tlio adult 
oysters to such an extent that they were nnable to recuperate from the long fast. The fact that oysters will "fat 
np" in a day, under good circumstances, is oiiposcd to this theory, which is worth only so much as a suggestion. 

31. OYSTER-CULTUliE AT MILFORD. 



History of JIilfokd as a FisnrNO towti. — Leaving Now Haven, the first stoppage for oyster-studies is at 
Milford,one of the most interesting and beautiful places in the state- It was settled in 16;J0, and long ago had an 
extensive West India trade aud shipbuilding industry. The business in that line declined forty years ago. The gulf, 
harbor, and estuaries have always been more or less jjrolilic of shelltish. Jlilford long-clams have a gbod 
reputation. Milford point, at the month of the Housatonic river, was a famous oystering place many years ago. 
Old citizens remember a row of huts, built of wreckage and covered with banks and thatching of sea- weed, which 
used to border this wild beach. In theso huts lived fifty or sixty men, who made here their home during a greater 
or less part of the year, and devoted thouiselves to clam-digging and oyster-raking. Many of these men, who 
were utterly poor, thus got together the beginnings of a fort«uie, which, invested in active agri(:ultnre, placed 
them among the most influential inhabitants. But for the last thirty or forty years such seaiudustiies as these 
have been declining, until nothing whatever was done on the water by Milford people, except the catchjug of 
menhaden, for the utilisation of which two large factories have been built. 

ExPEKnrcKTS of Mr, William O. Mehwin. — About eight years ago, however, Mr. William H. Merwin, 
knowing what had been done about New Haven, began his valuable experiments in cultivating native oysters. 
lie and some others had once before started an entcri>rise of raising oysters in the "Gulf pond" at the mouth of 
the Indian river. But the other stockholders, being older men, disregarded his advice, though he had always lived 
by the shore, and the elibrt failed. They insisted ujiou damming the river, bo that the sediment brought down by 
the stream was deposited ui)on and smothered the oysters. It is this episode that gave rise to section 10 of the 
oyster-statute. 

Eight years ago Mr. Merwin resolved to try oysterplantiug for himself. He took up a few acres oft" the shore 
in water 8 feet deep at low tide. He had just got his oysters well planted and had high hopes of success, when a 
storm destroyed tlieni all. His labor and money got no return but costly expeiience. He then tried again, further 
out toward the sea, iu 18 feet depth of water, near the goveruuient buoy. He got so heavy a set, and his young 
stock grew s^o well, that he estimated his crop at 10,WHt bushels. Cultivators Irom rrovidence and Boston came 
down and bargained with him to take it all about the middle of A]>ril, but the last of March there came a gale 
which drifte*! so much .sand upon the oysters that they had not strength, after the severe winter, to "spit it out", 
and before they could be taken up so numy died that ordy 3,000 bushels were sold. There had been an immense 
excitement over the seeming success of oyster-culture; a joint stock company had been formed and the whole harbor 
taken np; but this storm [Hit an end to the enthusiasm, and everybody, except Mr. Merwin and his two sons, 
retreated. Mr. Merwin, however, saw that the trouble lay in the shallowness of the water. Uv> therefore went 
down to Pond point, eastward of the harbor, and buoyed off 200 acres in water from 25 to 40 fi'Ct deep, up(»n a 
hard, gravelly, aud Randy bottom. He placed upon this ground a rpiantity of fidl-grown oysters and shells and 
secured a large .set, which has been augmented each .\ear since, until he now has 100 acres under cultivation. In 
1877 there was a very heavy set hereaboutsj iu 1878 less, aud in 1879 least of all. 
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The Milfoud oystersteamek. — ITavinfj thus got assurance of a profltal)le fann, for stormft no longer seemed 
iiWe to jiffi'ct liitii, ]\lr. Mcrwiii saw that lie needed more rapid and sure means of harvesting his eroji than the row- 
boats and skills atlurdecl. He therefore etni)Ioyed the tiriii of Loekwood & Co., of Norwalk, to build him a steamer 
for the express purpose of drcdgiiipr, and introduced the projier machinery for that *work. With this steamer, which 
isj to a larj^e de}::ree, iuilependeiit of wiud and weather, ho can di) three times the amount of work iwssible for tlie 
same uuinber of dredges worked without steam (500 bunhels is not an uuconimon day's result with two dredges), 
and do it best on the "dull" days, when it is too calm for Lis neighbors' sloops to work. Its owners often find 
profitable employment for their leisure in chartering the steamer to other oystermen, wlio desire aid in dredging or 
in raking oft' the starfish that infest some beds. One single instance ol the advantage the use of steam was to this 
firm will be pardoned. In the spring of 1879 a Kliode Ishind planter sent a sloop, capable of carrying 1,500 bn.shels, 
to New Haven to buy small seed. The Merwins were iuvited to contribute to the cargo, the captain of the sloop 
buying on the principle of "first come, first served", until he had filled np, haste being Ihe great desideratum. It 
happened, that upon the very day the sloop arrived a dead calm fell, and not a sloop from Fair llaveu or Oyster 
point could haul a dredge. Meanwhile Mr. Merwiu's steamer was puflrtng back and forth through the quiet sea, 
without an hour's cessation, and in two days placed 1,200 bushels of seed upon the sloop's decks. 

Local orposiTioN to oyster-culture. — There are two rivers which come down to the sea at Milford, the 
pleasant Wepawaiig, along whose banks the town lies, and whose upper waters turn nunuTous mills; and Indian 
river, which empties into the harbor close by the mouth of the Ibrraer stream. Indian river debouches in an estuary 
called the Gulf, or txulf pond. Except in one little spot no oysters grow now, or ever did grow, in this inclosed 
salt-water pond, although it would be the best possible iilace to cultivate them. But the popular feeling of the 
town is so strongly against the utilization of these advantages by private eflbrt, that no groutnl is permittetl to be 
set oil", and any oysters put down there are liable to be seized as public iilnniler. Once, inileed, the oyster-ci)uimittee 
assigned to Mr. Mcrwiu a tract in the gulf j but as soon as it was found out, an indignation meeting was held and 
mob law was loudly threatened. Cooler judgment overruled that, but any cultivation of this valuable ground, 
otherwise wholly viseless, was sternly interdictetl. 

Present state of oysteroulture at Mili'ORD. — Inspired by Mr. Merwiu's success and plnck, various 
persons have taken np ground in the vicinity of his tract oft' Pond point, umonnting in the aggregate to about 7oO 
acres, divided among eight owners. One of these gentlemen, in addition to 100 acres h'^re, has several smaller tr.icts 
at diflereut ])oints along the shore to the westward; in all, about 400 acres, upon which some thousands of bushels 
of young oysters are growing. There is plenty of good bottom still remaining oif this shore, however. 

32. METHODS OF CATCH AND DISPOSAL. 

now GROirND IS OBTAINED.— The mode of obtaining ground under the new law of 1881, says a correspondent 
of the N'ew York Sun, will be as follows: The person desiring ground must make application in the prescribed form 
of a blank, legally approved by the chief justice of the state, setting forth the quantity of ground ho wishes, 
prescribing exactly where it is, and shovving that it ia not and has not been within ten years a natural oyster, clam, 
or mnssle bed. A notice, which includes an exact copy of that application, is sent to tlio town clerk of the town 
opiM)site which the ground asked for lii'S, and nuist be posted in a conspicuous jjlace in his office for twenty days, in 
which time objectors to the grant, if there are any, must file their objections with the town clerk. If no objections 
api»ear, the commissioners are authorized to give the a]i|>licant a deed of the ground, upon his paying the state 81 
per acre therefor and the expense of wnrveying and n>apping the lot, which is covered by a charge of ten cents per 
acre. If any objections are filed with the town clerk they mnst be returned with the application to the state lish 
eommissionei's, who will institute an investigation and decide the case as seents to them just and lawfid. The 
grounds lor objections are, either that the grounds applied fur are natural beds, or that some person claims ownership 
by virtue of many years' possession and enjoyment, or under a deed from the town. Fifteen years' possession ia 
held to confer rights of ownership. In the matter of forbidding the designation to i)rivate individuals of natural 
shellfish beds, the law is esi)ecially severe, prescribing that the commissioner who knowingly does such a thing 
shall be subject to a tine of not less than 8100 nor more than $.jOO, and that the person illegally obtaining such 
natural beds knowingly shall lose his designation and forfeit all he has paid for it. Provision is made for the rettirn 
of a purchaser's money in case his designated ground proves to be unfit for the cultivation of shellfish, and to 
prevent speculators from getting possession of ground and holding it indefinitely for a rise in vnlne instead of for 
honest work, then^ is a clause compelling the cultivation of gitiutid within five years from its allotment. A clause in 
the bill prescribes that no person can hold ground tiiken from the state, or from a grantee (»f the state, unless he has 
been a resident of the state for one ye;ir prior to his entering upon such imssession. This clause the commission 
will probably ask 1 he legislature to strike out. Not only is its narrow proscri[>tion an ottensive feature, but conditions 
are easily conceived in which it would work great injury to persona desirous of retiring from business, and to heirs, 
besi«Ie shutting out nuich desirable capital. The law provides for the plain marking out of designated grounds l>y 
the grantees by permanent "stakes, buoiis, ranges, or mouniaents'-, so that lu-reafter, or, rather, alteropt'ratiunsjire 
fully commenced under this law and commission, there need be no more confusions of pro()erty rights to ground 
under water than re:^|>r'cring real estat<' high and dry on si hill. 
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Tongs, bakes, and dqkdoes. — In patliering seed near slioro, and soinowliat otberwise, tougs and occasionally 
rakes (tliost.' with long cnrved tee(h) arc us^mI ; but ihn niarkchible oysti;rs are nearly all brought from the bottoiri 
by dredges of varions wi-igbts and slight difiVieuees in patk'ru. In ihc ease of all the smaller sailboats, the 
dredges having been thrown overboard and lilled, are hauled up by hand — a baekbreakiug ojieratiou. The oysters 
tlieiuselvcs are very heavy, and frequently half the aioonut caught is cornposed of shells, dead oysters, winkles, and 
other tra«h, which must be culled out, thus eoiniK'lliug the oysteruicn to twice or Ihrice the work which they would 
be put to if there were nothing but oj-sters on the ground. The work of catching the oysters by any of these 
methods is, tlierefore, very tiiesoiuo and heavy, an<I various improvemeJits have been made, from time to time, in 
the way of labor-saving, from a simple crank and windlass to ))atented conii>licated powcrwiudhisses, similar to 
those commonly used in the Chesapeake boat^. When a proper breeze is blowing, dredgiug can be accomplished 
from a sail-boat, with one of those windlasses, with much quickness and case. In a calm, or in a gale, however, the 
work must cea.se, as a rule. 

Under these circumstances, and as the business increased, it is not surprising that the aid of steam should have 
Iwen enlisted; nor, perhaps, is the controversy which has ensued to be wondered at, since the introduction of novel 
or sujjerior power into some well-traveletl walk of industry has ever met with indignant opposition. 

BoATfj. — In former times all oystering was done by mriiiis of wmuU row-boats. That this has not Iwen wholly 
abandoned is shown by the fact, that there are yet to be found Jiftct-ii or twenty dug-out canoes at and about New 
Haven, devoted to catching both seed and marketable oysters. Some of these canoes are of largo size and good 
pattern, but few or none are now made now, so that their number diminishes, and they will before long disaijpeur. 
These canoes are to be seen nowhere else along our coast between Maine and the Chesapeake, and with their decay 
goes a monument, not only of old oystering, but of all aboriginal life in New England. 

The substitute for the old canoe is found in the square-ended skill', which is only a small scow-boat. Of these, 
which are worth perha]>s$lO each, a walk along the Quinepiac will disclose a hundred or more, all devoted to 
oyster-work, chiefly as tenders on the sail-boals in the planting of seed, the bedding down of Virginia stock, and 
the transporting of cargoes. Many of these small boats, however, are used by jdauters of small means, who cannot 
aflbrd to run a sail-boat. 

The sailboats of New Haven harbor are alun)st universally of the sharpie model, which is well known for its 
speed-giving ami room-affording qualities. It is the boast of the Connecticut oystermen, and to Ihem the world 
owes the perfection of this admu-ablo craft, which has been developed to supply the need of a large-stowiug, swift- 
running craft, which, at the same time, should be tlat-bottotned and draw so little water as to run safely over the 
scarcely submerged oyster-beds. There are nearly 100 sharpies in the harbor, worth perhaps 815,000. 

Oyster-steameus. — The first utilization of steam in this business, so far as I can learn, was by Capt. Peter 
Decker & Brother, of South Norwalk, about 1S70. They first [mt a boiler and engine in the sloop E.nly Bird, to 
turn the drums in which the dredge lines were hauled, still retaining the sails for the propulsioJi of the vessel. 
After a time they extended their facilities, by inserting a small screw in their sloop, toassist in propi^lliug her when 
the wind was light, and at length, after further trial, they took this machinery out and put in a larger boiler and 
engine, with special winding apparatus, and discarditig sails altogether. These changes cost $1,300, and now, at 
an expense of 3 to -1 bushels of coal a day, this little steamboat hauls two dredges, aud can take up 150 to 200 
bushels per daj^. 

After the Messrs. Decker's experiments, Mr. W, H. Lockwood, of Norwalk, not an oysterman, but an enthnsiatic 
believer in steam-dredging, built the steamer Enterprise expressly for the business. Iler length is 47 feet; beam, 14 
feet; she draws 4 feet of water. She handles two dredges; has a daily capacity of 150 or 200 bushels. 

These were followed by several other steiimers. Mr, Joshua lAMinness, of City island, has a very large boat 
built for the purpose, and fitted with very heavy machinery; but it is said to be inconveniently arranged aud 
expensive to run. She hauls four large dredges over the stern, and caught oysters so fast on the public oyster- 
grounds in the .state of New York, that the owners of sailing boats induced the New York legislature to forbid the 
use of steam on the public grounds. 

The Merwins, of Milford, and Mr. Wheeler Uawley, of Bridgeport, also have steamers of large capacity, so 
that there are now in all seven in Long Island sound, but it is generally acknowletlged that the most thoroughly 
equipped bout for this jiurpose, of the licet, is owned by II. C. Eowe & Co., of Fair Haven, Connecticut. It is named 
the '-William II. Lockwood", and is comparatively new, and cost between six and stiveu thoii-sand dollars. The 
dimensions of this boat are: length, 03 feet; beam, 10 feet; draught, 5^ feet. Her boiler is larger and her engine 
more powerful than usual in a boat of her size, and s!ie can therefore be used for towing, and can force her way 
through heavy ice in the winter, so that her owner is sure of a supply of oysters for his customers when other 
dealers may be unable, with sailing-vessels, to get them. Beside her regular propeller engine, she has a double 
engine for hauling dredges, which hauls alt four dredges full of oysters at once, aiid lands them on deck, two on 
each side, at the rate of 800 bushels a day, if needed. This employs a crew of ten men, who art; protected from 
the weather by a housing which covers in the whole deck. 

Opposition to ►steam-dredging : Grounds of OB,rRCTioN. — Those who were not in po.ssession of the 
steamers, however, quickly began to look askance at the rapidity and couiprchtnsiveuess of their work, aud early 
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began tx) attempt to fonn public opinion and secnre legisljitioii teiuUng to rei>re88 tiiia datigerotia roin])etitJon. An 
early 8ucces.s was bad, in so far that strain- Jii-ilj;iM{,' wjik pt-nnittoil on public 8CfMl-}.a(»und in tlie suujiil onl.v on two 
days of each wpclc. Not siitiisfiiMl Avitli this, howeviT, laws were sought which, if they did not pmhihit the use 
of stoaui altoyctht-r, sh<Hihl at least ri'strk-t it to the designated planting- prouud of the owner. The e<»ntrnversy 
wliit'h ensued then was haig Hn<l bitter. In my iuexpericTiee it woidd be presumptuous iu me to assume a 
jurlicial funetiou; ami here, as elsewln-re, 1 sliall restrict myself to a brief jireseutation of the arguments oj>posed, 
mer<'ly pointing out. before I begin, tlmttbis contest is ajipareutly the same whieli lum always been wage<l by hand- 
labor agiiinst nuH'liiuery, and by jioor iiKU'liines against those more adrtjuate to th<" woik — a light originating iu 
iguoraiKM' and uuprogressiveuess, aud perpetuated through jealousy and perstuial feeling. I do not say this of this 
controversy alone, but of the whole history of invention and progress in the arts. _ I have no doubt the Indians 
and lirst settlers thought the uiolluskH of the const would be extenninated, when s(mie enteiitrising Piu'itan or 
Knickerbocker brought the destructive rake and tongs or the terrible clam-hoe to bear upou them ; UJid the 
owners of these again were tilled with disumy, when the first dredge was explained to them and boldly thrown 
over, first frimi a row-boat aud then from slooj) aud schooner. The transition to steam-power seems only another 
similar step, and the comi>laints again.st it are erpially valid against superseding steam eotton-hMuns to hand- 
weaving, or the swift circniar-saw to the old pit method. Tliere is hardly any branch of the seinc-fisheriea now 
where steam is not profitaldy eniiilo^ed, having overcome opposition, and its serAie* is widening i'very day. Aiui 
ne Bteaui has won before, ancl a]^p^oved its title to the crown by its results, so I feel conti<b^iit it will again be 
victorious — Ibr the world does move. 

The ai'guiuents by whieli the emplovment of steam-power on Conneetieut's public oyster-beds is sought to be 
abolished are about llies*', as 1 gather them, chiefly from a ininority report to the legislatan-e of 1881, on a bill 
betbre that body: 

Theie are within the boundaries of the wnters of Conneetient, at various points along the northern shore of 
Long Island sound, in the aggregiitc about C,W(> acres of "natural oyster-beds" of the state. 

On a comparatively snuill jvortion of this aiva, lying in the channels of rivers and in shallow waters near the 
shore, oysters are eustomarily allowed to grow to maturity, and are gathered for market Jind for their own 
consuni]>tiou by tlie poorer classes of the lU'ople. l>n a. nnieh larger jMirtion of the imtural oyster-betLs the rtysters 
are ordinarily eolh-eted when suuill, to be planted by oyst^'r-enltivators as seed upon their private bcfls. The 
gathering of these seed oysters is aceomjilished by means of di'edges attached by ropes to boats in nn>tion, and so 
drawn along the bottom over the oyster-beds. 

There are directly interested iu this business of gathering and ]danting oysters, about 3,000 citizens of the 
state, jiiost of them small operators with limited capital, owning from two to twenty acres of designated ground 
for oyster ]>hiu ting — and snmll vessels propelled by sail or oars. Some of them own no ground at all, but gain 
their livelihood by gathering the seed anil selling it to larger jtroprietors. Seven individuals of the entire number 
of our citizens engaged in this pursuit employ steam tugs or iiropellers in dredging. The state, by previous 
legislation, has pnthibited this use of 8team-i)ower on a tract which includes about 633 acres of the public natural 
gi'owth, leaving a tract which includes abou< 5,100 acres subject to such use. The object of the desired legislation 
is to prohibit the further use of this stenm-isiwer, and to place all our citizens on an equality in the means employed 
in the collection of this their comuiou projierty fr(>ni this eouuuou <u pablit; domain. Such legislative prohibition 
seems to be called for jjs a nuitter of fairness and jtistiee to nil persons who, by \irtue of their connuon proprietorship, 
are equally entitled to gather oysters and otln'VsbelHish fnun the public dnuiains of the state, and more particidarly 
to that large class of our citizens who depend npon the prosecution of this business for the Uvelihood of themselves 
and their families. It has been found, froui evitleirce submitted to state-authorities under oath, that by reason of 
the linnted resources of this large cbiss of our citizens lint very few, if any of them, are, or are likely to be, able 
to provide themseLves with steam-power; that by the use of this jwwer a single vessel can, in a given s]jaee of time, 
collect of this eommiui ]>nblie jnojierty a quantify twelve tinu's larger than can be gatliered by an average sailing- 
vessel j thus being intb-jiendent of wind and tide, a steaurcr can prose<'Ute its work about twice as many days in 
each week, and nvany autre hours in each day; that the earlier part of the dredging season is equally subject to 
calms, and that by a ccHnbination of these various causes, together with the fact that the annual crop of seed- 
oysters is limiteil, ami in any given season is liable in a great nu'asiire to la^ exhausted, the favored few, if steam- 
dredging <m the ludilic pro]>erty is allowcil to continne, will im-vitably gain a vast and unjust advantage over tho 
ku'ger aud poort'r class, ami practically drive them frrun the tield, deprive them of their employment, in many 
cases reduce them to destitution, and create a mono]>oly of the business in the hands of a few individuals. 

To this view cW the ease, it is olijecled, that though these facts may be undeidable, yet it is counter to the spirit 

of the age, and a blind an<l inequitable snpitression of private enterprise, to deprive any individual of tht^ free use of 

all the improvements which science and his own resources have placed at his command. This would have weight 

if tlie subject under consideration were simply a matter of private rights, if it were simply a question what 

improvements might be employed by individuals iu conueetmn with the use uf their own private property, 
o 
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But it is to be remembered, that this is a matter of public iintl common ri<,^lif, and that it is not only the 
privilege but the duty of tho state, in relation to this common jn'opcrty, to sec ihiit it is fairly ami evenly distiibtitiHi 
among^ those to whom it equally belongs, and that no person or class of [icrsons shull obiaiii more tlian a. just share 
of \tH benetits. This priiici[>le is invariiibly recofjinV-ed and acted \ipon iu our legishition, relative to our inland 
fisheries; relative to t,'ame; relative to steum-drcdyiiij,' on private ;,':rynnds iriccrtaiti Idealities; n-lativf. 1o tlic taking; 
of mature oysters, and even in the designation of grounds for the planting and ealli\atiou of oysters, and any 
legislation that ignores this principle, by favoritism in the granting away of pubUe laud, or any other public property, 
is justly sulyected to the reproach of its constituents. 

Further, it is for the preservation of the i>ublic oyster-grounds. We have seen that the area was limited, there 
being in all only about 5,728 aer^ of the riflOiOOO acres covered by the waters of this state. This com paratively small 
fraction of the whole is the sole natural nursery of all oiir oyster-growth j and the existence of this natural oyster- 
ground depends entirely upon the condition of the bottom. 

Iu order that any portion of the bottom may constitute a natural oyster-bed, it is essential that it should be 
composed of cobble-stttues, gravel, shell, or other similar liard substJince, from which, by the action of the water, 
slime and other im])uri{ii\H arc naturally removed.' Without these conditions the spawn, which is floating in the 
water, will not be tleijosited and adhere; no genn will be dei>osited ; no oyster-bed be formed. 

It is obvious, then'f<>rc, that any pricticei whidi tcuds to remove, diminish, or cover up this indispensable 
foundation for the bed, inevital>iy leads to the ilestruction of the bed itself, and reduces the area of the natural 
oyster-grounds of the state. The jirocess of dredging necessarily removes, together with the seed gathered, some 
l)ortion of this essential foundation of the bed; but by the style of eonstruction and the comparatively light weights 
of dredges onlinarily employed by sailing-vessels, this objectJonable feature of the business is in a large measure 
obviated ; wliih; we litul that by the <liti'erent styl« of construction and nnich great^^r weight of the dredges naturally 
aufl almost invariably used Ivy the steamers, they sink deeper and penetrate further into the bottom; they more 
readily overcome resistance; they gather up and remove much larger quantities of the foundation-material of tlie 
beds, leave the surface in a broken and uneveti conditifm, more liable to be buried iu sand and rendered barren by 
the action of the waters in a storm; and they plough under, smother, and thus destroy the seed-oysteru they do not 
gather up. We find, from the evidence, that such has actually been the result of steam-dredging on certain portions 
of public oyster- growth. 

Prior to the fall of 1878, on the tract known as the "Shippen" bed oflT Stamford, there bad been for years a good 
annual growth. 

In tlie i'all of that year a steam-dredge was worked over a very considerable portion of that bed, which portion, 
since that time, has been tried and found totally unijroductive; but on other jjortions of the bed, imme<][iately 
adjoining the place of her operations, a good supply has since been annually obtained. 

Prior to tlu? fall of 1870 the " Xorotou" bed, a tract of some 'MW atrres, was for the most part yearly covered with 
an ample *'set" of seed. ^V. steamer dredged on a portion of that bed in the summer of that year, au<l Ihereaiter 
the ground on which she dredged was found unfruitful. 

For many years ofl" Fairflehl bar there had been a vahmble bed. Two steamers worked it, and since that time 
no oysters have been found there. 

In IH70 two steamers dredged upon a small tract of natural ground known as the** Pond point" bed, off (he 
mouth (tf Milford harbor, which Itcfore that time had borne large quantities of oysters. It ha.s sine^ yielded 
nothing. 

The owners of steamers argue that thc^y will go into deep water and make ImhIs, and assert that "only a few 
years ago the naturjil bed oil' Bridgeport was oidy a little jjatch. By the work of the vessels it has been si>read out 
until it is five miles long and nearly a mile wide. There is no reason why it should not be made four times as large 
l>y the introduction of steam". 

In respect to this a citizen of 8onth Norwalk remarks as foHows, claiming to know whereof he speaks : 

The llridgt'iiort litnl was flMcnrered in July, 1H67. Tlicii it cxteinlcd front Black Rock Larbor lo Point-No-Point, at least four miles, 
and was from onelialf to one mile wiiU>, covoriuy about tlin;e IlKHistind avTvs. Ctipt. SnriJinl Byxbw, Josqih Co*-, and William M. 
SauudcM wero tho first to go on it from this t<MVii. Iu om; diift, in :i ]i|,'ht bnew, thi-y caofjlit ovi-r MM) Inimbcdrt of seed. Ciipt. J. 
Levinncsa, iu goinjfafroM tl«> brd llirwo tiuien, took 1,000 busbcla. Cjipt. ISarain jjilt'd tin- dj*tk of ji fifty-tfvn nloop in onoilrift. Catching 
seed th<;rii was a ronstiiiit litliof; f;o and hiuilin;;, iiiid iiii-n bftiuno ho i>xhaiiBUd ihvy f«ll ilown (roni «lu'cr fatigue. At oni'^ linio HO hhUh 
Avcro coniitwl at wnik on tli*' \wd and tln-y had jdinty of r<n>ni. That nuiubi'r of vcsx'ls could nnt lavwt on Ihri-i' aiTi'8, ]iliH:«i (hi-iii hUh- by 
Bide. Now >h<' Ul-iI (tinn not tictiially covi-r 40 ai-ns, and is in Miniill [laliht-s, fialtt-rid ovirthc- j^ruiind of lln- former btd. It hiiH iH'en 
worked alniost lo dfuth, and it only n<'<Ml« om- season of tttcauuTS to i-xti-ruiinalu it onlirely. 

This same gentleman expressed the sentiment of many of his neighbors, too, when he wrote to the ^ea World 
iul879: 

Pormit mo to say that yonr rorr^spomlrnt iisc-» sophistry in his nrgnnient that nlcani and inaeliini'ry have the right of wjvy, am] that 
■nanujl labor must (iiii»>tiy submit to bt< dinplatwl by it. It is the right ftn<l duty of nvery fiti/.cn of this 8lute to ask that the legislation 
bo for tlu! bfoefa of the many and not the few ; ia the iut<•^«!9t^f of labor rather than capilal^ (he. weak rallier llian the strong; and that 
the jial.lir dontain hv rpserved lor lh« bciieUt of alt its Htiztae. 
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On the other liaud, in tlio language of tlie minority report referred to above: 

Ko evidence has boon offered to sliow, aud it has not h««Q claimed, that siiuilar disaalmoH conaequences re^alt, or have Anywhere 
rfisiiltmi, fnmi tho {(perafinn of drcdypH flrjiwn by eail Lug- vessels, bat, on the cuutrary, Builiug-veiw«lB in the act of dredging, being 
compflifd t" [iiisM lii-yoiid tbt- burdi'inof ilio lieds (:i uiovfiiii>ut not uecetwary or cufltoinary in veasttis controlled by ateam), thereby enlarge 
tli« borders of the natnrul gnuiti<i, and ho far wc>rk a, coiuiuun public beuoCt. 

As to the etl'cet of steam -dredgitig on the general public, it appears to us that in the event, either of the 
monopoly heretofore suggested, or of the gnulual extermination of the natural oyster grounds menaced, the price of 
oysters* wouUl ultiuuitely udvauc.e, to the detriitieiit of tlie consumer. 

lu addition to the foregoing consideratious, aud an a faet uf ver^- great eousequence, it is to be observed that 
some states of the Union having large oyster-interests, particularly New York and Maryland, have totally 
jtrohibited steamtlredgiug within their waters; and other states, to wit, Rhode Island, New Jersey, Delaware, and 
Virginia, have gone (n'eu further and ju-oliibited all dredging of every kind npou their natural beds. 

Lajitly, it is asserted that one or two considerable dealers have tried steam, and given it np as unprofitable. 

ARGU31ENTS IK SUPPORT OF 8TEAJM DREDGING.— Ojiposed to this, those in favor of the use of steam aa a 
motive-power in dredging, set forth the following faets and arguments : 

The number of steamers now in use is seven only, yet this small number has extended the cultivation, increased 
the production, and as a consequence, has materially reduced the price of oysters. 

Prior to the introduction of steam, oyster-dealers of Conuectieut were obliged to purchase oysters in other states 
to sui»[)ly the home denaand; now the protluction within the state is sufficient, not only for loc^il demands but also 
for a large export. A bufiines.s so jncre^ising in of benefit to the whole state, particularly in enlarging the supply 
and reiluciag the cost of an important article of food. 

The owners of sailing vessels engaged in this business, and having interests on the stores of Long Island 
sound, west of Bridgeport, are tfie only opposei-s of steam, and they liave local, iiolitical, and selfish reasons, outside 
of the merits of the cas?. Is it the duty of law-makers to pass a law prohibiting this use of steam, to the injury of 
the peoide of the state, to gratify the jealousy of a class, aud thereby hinder the development of the oynter-culture 
and discourage enterprise and progress! In the same way the introduction of steam in the manufacture and 
transportation of cottons, woolens, grain, and for many other purposes, was bitterly opposed by those with whose 
labor it i:anie into competition ; yet no one doubts the wi8d4im of Ita introduction, because the sequel has proved that 
the application of steam-power to any branch of industry decreases the cost of the irtxiduct. The claim that steam, 
as applied to this business, was objectionable, is eft'ectually disposed of by these indisputable i:ict«: 

1st. Tiiat the steamers are used by their owners on their own private beds teti months of the year. Does any 
man of sense believe they would bo so used if they damaged the beds ! Aud if the private beds are not damaged, 
how should the public ground suffer! 

I'd. It is ridiculous to claim that an iron bar, dragged on the bottom by steam-power, will have a materially 
ditfereiit efl'eet than if dragged by wiud-power. On the coutrary,*the motion of a steamer is more steady and 
certain than that of a sailing-vessel, and a dredge drawn by it must, of necessity, leave the bed smoother than one 
drawn by any power less steady and certain. The dredges used by steamers are not heavier than those used upon 
the larger-sized sailing-vessels witGout objection by any one. " It was i)roved that twenty two sailiugvesscls from 
New Elaven aud %ueinity dredged on the lJridgeiM>rt bed (hiring 188(), using a di-edgeas heavy as the average dredge 
used by steam vessels."* 

3d. The ''Bridgeport bed" has yielded a larger catch this last season; was greater than it has been since the 
year of its discovery. Steam-vessels had ilredged all over this bed during the precetliug season, and seem to huv e 
increased rather than diminished the size and productiveness of the bed, while mstiiy of the beds from which the 
steamers were excbukMl had an inferior set. 

4tli. The statements made against steam have been assumptions. It has been asserted that the dredging 
would injure betls and oystennen not thus operating j but no evidence ajipciirs that it has hurt either in any [nirt 
of the state. 

5tb. To follow the examjde of New York and other states would be anti-progressive, since before they adopted 
this policy they sold thousands of bushels annually to Connecticut; whereas now Connecticut largely sujjplies the 
seed for the beds in both those states. 



'These iiro the words of a minority report niadL^ lo tho riiiiurrticitt It«gi8)ati)re in 1881, but it in extremtily difficult to get at the 
trath. A year previous a letter from Sontli Nnrwulk eontaai^d the follnwiiiK Hfiitt'inciits: 

•'SailidR-ves«elH uuf rtri'dges weifjliitiK from 15 to :15 p<n)ndH, wliieh hold at llie most but three peckH. Steamers use dredgee weighing 
from 60 to 100 pounds, holding a barrel. Ono goes over the bottom li<»Iitly ; the other KiiliHoilt^ i(, biiryiofj everything it d*>e8 not ca:eh, 
In the fall of 1878 W. R. Loekwood's Htcuroer worked tliree weeks on the Shipfwu bed, taking otl' l.tlUO bnshel« of seed. During the enfiru 
BUinuier [H'ritKl Adison Merrill worked -with a iti-tec^i sail boat on the tatnu- bed and caught but 500 bnehelo. After the steamer left iiuil-It<i.-«l8 
could uol dredge at all. The bottom hnd been bo Hnbs<iiled the light dredger tilled with sand and could not l>e haul^l. During that 
Bpawuing-wrison men with umall boat^ worked on ita long time for the sole pni-poxe of cleaning th(: bottom for the spawn. As soon as the 
tqiawu 84«t the steamer came, caught, and destroyed it all. The next siiring nothing could be canght on that bed. In the sumnier the 
Bailiug-vefisels stirred it up again. The spawn aet — Hoyt UrotheiV steivun-r worked on ita few days and the seed was either on thcif 
private beds or smothered. The »anie tbing wm done at Roton poipt, cleatroying that ln;il entirely." 
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CoNNECTiciiT LAWS EEOinLATrNO STEAM-DREDGING. — Tlio existing law at the time of this controversy was 

tlic "Compromise! Act". It allowed Mjiiling-vessel** only to dnnlfice on uatunil ivyster-beds wetit of the Bridjijeport 
bed, and iH-iiiiiitted all classes i>f vessels to dredgii upon IJridf^ejiort and other beds. TbiK law was accejited as 
satisfaetory to all interested, anil was retianled as finally settlinjj fUe Cdntiuversy in this business l)etween stt-auiers 
and sail-vessels J and, acting upon that assuui|ttiou, investments have been made in sleamers by vaiiuns persons 
who asserted that they wontd sutler greatly if steam was ii'roIiibit4'd in dred},riti(jf. Nevertheless the k';iislatiire of 
Connecticut, ut their spring session in 1881, adopted in plaee of it the following, whieh is now the law : 



AN ACT rrgulnliof; ttitt droilKiDg for nbr<llil«h luiil nbrllt. 

Be it enactfdf eto. 

Section 1. It«liall not bo lawful for any person or persons Ui mm a bonf., or any other coutrivaucf,, dragged, operated, or propollc'd by 
Bteam, in taking nii t>r drfdjjing for oysters, oynter-HbfillM, danw^ or 'itbiT ubi'llliHli in any buy, rivor, *tr otbtT \vat»'rn witbki ilio lionndnriea 
or jurisdiction of this stat« ; Provided, however, that this section tilialt not be so ei>nntr<ied tv\ to prevent the use of ateamboata in taking np, 
or dr«'<lgitig for, oysters on private, designated grounds in any nueli waters, by the owners there^jf. 

Sec. '2. Any (vorson who shall violate the provisionR of the preee<liiig section aliull be deemed guilty of a mis4lemeanor, and shall be 
punialied, in the diserelinn of the court, by a lino not excelling the sum of one hundred dollars, or by iiuprisonuieut in the connty juil not 
exceeding six months, or by smli line and iinitrisonineiit both. 

Sec. 3. ProHeentions iinrler this act miiy bi' Jmanl anil dot«rnuned by a justice of the peace, suhjeot bo the right of appeal by the 
•oonaed to the superior eoiirt. as in other eriniiiial cases. 

Sec. 4. All acta and parts of acts iaeonsist<'nt herewith are hereby repealed. 

8xc. f). This act shall take effect from ita passage, but aball not atTcct any suit or proflecation now pending. 

Freshening oysters,— It is customary, on bringing the oysters in from deep water, to throw them overlward 

into the fresh flood <>f the Quiiiepiae und *'give thein a dntdc", as the nysternian expresses it. T(t this piirpnsi; stniio 
planters devote wholly their ri%er lots. Others have small areas near their shure-houses where the bottom is 
planked ; while some put the oysters in large floats whieh are moored bj' the wharf or shore. 

New Haven prices. — Diuiug January and February of 1S80 tlte following prices were asked at Fail- Haven: 

For Virginia«, clear, per yalluu 75 to 85 cents. 

For Virginias, mixed, per gallon 00 cents to $1 00. 

For natives, cleai, ])er gallon fltXlto^l 25. 

For natives by the bushel fl (W. 

Oyster-opening and oyster-openers. — As nearly all of the trade in Virginia oysters is carried on at Fair 
Haven, so to this Ux-ality alone is confined the business of opening the oysters for shipment to any considerable 
extent. The openers or "shuckers" are mainly women of all ages, though some men are constantly at work. 
They are maiidy American in nationality, and many of them are in good circumstances and only work to provide 
themselves with jtin money. It is an oecui)athiin no refined girl would choose, nevertheless, for the whole person 
becomes at once spattere<l with mud and water, and the hands are imnntably bniised and lacerated beyotul repair. 
The method used in opeuitig the shell originated here, but has s|)road elsewhere, and is known as "breaking" or 
"cracking". The shuckcr stands or sits bt^fore a stout bench (which may bca long table piutittoucd ofl' into 
working spaces for earh one, or may lie an individual beni!h that can be moved about) and has her oysters in a jtile 
before her. Immediately under her liand is a bloek of wood into which is firmly inserted an niuight piece of iron 
about two inches long, one inch high, and a quarter of an inch thiek, called the "craeking-iron". The shucker is 
also provided with a square-helved double headed liaitnticr, and a stitl' shiup knife in a roniMl wooden handle. 
On her left hand she wears a rough wooleji, rublner, or leathern hatfmitten, known as a "cot", to i)rotect the skin. 
Seizing an oyster in her left hand, with the hinge in her palm, she places it upon the cra<'kingii-on, and with one 
blow of (he hamnuT lireaks oft" the ''bill" or growing edge of the shell. In the fracture thus made the strong knife 
is inserted and pushed Ivaek between the meat aiul the sliell until itcuts off the uttachnu'tit of tlie aihluctor muscle 
to the Hat '^' upper" valve, after which, Avith a quick, dexterous twist, the other "eye" is severed, the meat tossed 
into the receptaelc, which stands handy, and the Khellsare drojiped through a hole in the ben<'li into a barrel or tub 
placed uiidi'rne:ath. Practice teaches extreme celerity in this *ip«'ral ion. The knife and hammer arc ludd in the 
same hand when the oyster is eracked, which does away with the expense of time and trouble in dropping one to 
jiick up another; siud tlie knife hilts very soon have a long s]iiial groove worn in them by the chafing of the 
hammerliandtc. The oysters, as fast as o}tencd, are thing iiilo a tin recei)tacle called a ^'measure", holding live 
qiiartis. Much of the liquor of the nudlusk also goes in with the meat, aiul when the measure is fidl it is taken to 
the foreman ami i>onred into the "skinuuer'\ the shueker reeeiving in exehange a tin or brass check, entitling hint 
to a shilling or 12J cents, at the rate of 2^ cents a quart. There are also "half measures^ of 2^ qiuirls. This ts 
called "liijuor" measurement ; if all tln' li<]uid was strained out otdy about two-thirds of the measiu'e would be 
tilk'd. Oue shucker told me tliat five quarts of large-sized oysters counted abcnit 175 in number. 
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A gCMxl day's eurningrs for uii oyster-opener at Fair Haveu is 1^1 50 ; this, of course, is oft^n exceeded, but tlie 
books of one linn showed ine tliiit the avemije wajjfes for a whole season was only about ^■liO jter month. It very 
fretiaently hapiiens thai no work is done at one or another establishment for several days, or only a little o]»ening 
i^aeh day. Hcuee about ■ioH opt;ners serve the whole business by moving annunl. Men, as a rule, earn more than 
women. 

In regard to tlie jtopidation sapjiftrted by the oysterlmsiuess in this neighborhood, I thid it extremely diflinilt 
to get accurate statistics. It is a variable and partial quantity. I estimate tlie uumber of itriujdpals— planters, 
<lealers, and shipiwrs in and about New Ilaveu— at 125 ; of laborers (men), at 135; and of openers (chietiy women), 
at 'Mil 

Packing and shu'MENT of ovstkrs, — As soon as the oysters are openetl they are placed in a flat pan with 
a |>erforated bottom, called a skimmer, where they are drained of their sieconipauyinf; liquor. From time to time 
a ipiantity is dippe^l out and pat into a large rolanib^r, or conical basin with perforated bottom and sides, 
which is placed over a t^dl cask. Here a stream of water is turned upon thent, and they are stirred about nntil 
washed clean, after which thry are put in tit wotxleu tubs for shipment,, or tin cans for local traftie. The tuba are 
all labeb".d with the name of the owner, ami are returned by the customer. Their covers fit with exactness, and 
lock with ri\'et and seal in such a way that they canu<tt be opened on the road without cert4tin discovery. 

The expressage of oysters from Fair Haven to the interior of New England is so large that the afternoon traiua 
have one car, and sometimes two cars, devoted exclusively to the carriage of these goixis. Large shipmenta 
were tV>ruierly ntade in wagons to AH>auy and thence westward, es]iccially to the large t-owns in central New York. 
Now these oysters go by rail, of course, but also much farther westward, even to Cincinnati, Chiciigo, and San 
Francisco. 

Statistical iiecapitulation pou New Haven harbor, Connecticut : 

Number of plaiiturA, wholpsale-tloalerH, sud Dlii])|>era 135 

Extent of groiiTi«l riiltiv.Tt«d ,. , ......acree.... 2, GOO 

VbUio of shdre proi»erty , |100, 000 

KuDilter of veHsulti tuid iMiil-boatii eugaged: 

St^aniers 2 

Sail-bofttH. 100 

Row-ljoata _. .,., 160 

252 

Valne of flame, about 130,000 

Number of men hirrd l»y plttatere or dealers 200 

Annual earuhiKS of same $50,000 

Number nf wniiten bired 275 

Annual carningH <if iwuue .44...... ....... f30, 000 

• Total number of families supported, aI>oat 400 

Annual 8aIi-h of — 

I. Native oysters bmliola.... 128,250 

Value of same $130,000 

II. Cliesapeake "planta" busliel* 450,000 

Value of same $3.^0,000 

Total value of ojeterssold niumally $4d0,000 
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33. OYSTER FISHEEIES OF BKIDGEPORT AND WESTPORT. 

Natural beds ^nd seed oysters. — Having pas.sed to the westward of New Haven and Milford harbors, we 
come upou a new feature of the (tysterbnsiness. This is the systt'matic dretiging of natural beds in the sound and 
along the inlets of the shore, for seed to be phiced upon the artiflcial beds in the eastern part of the sound, in the 
East ri\'er, and on the south shore of Long Island. This department of the business} will demnnd more and more 
attention, as I j>rftgress toward its headijuarters at Xorwalk. The most easterly natural bed which these dredgers 
attack is one otf Clark's point, just east of the month of Oyster river. (In Oyster river itself, by the way, no oysters 
Lave ever been known, within the memory of tradition, although thai name appears in a map drawn prior to 1700.) 
The next imtural bed consists of a n-ef, five acres in ext<'nt, on the western sitbi of Pond point. Beyond that, off 
Milford point, at the mouth of the Housatonic, lies the Ponipey bed, which afforded sustenance to the sea-hut colony 
that used to H'Cfpient Milford point, aud where now a crop can be gathered about once in five years. 
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Upon tUo opposite side of the cutrance to the Houaatonic lies one of the principal swHl-gronnds in the sonnd; 
that side of the Housafonic river ia one vast natural oyster botl nil the way from Stratford lijarht up to the biidpes, 
a distani'O ofnlKHJt thrcL' miles. There aire many persons who live alonj; the shon? in Stratford, who devote altnnst 
their whole time to the gatheriiif^ of the yoan^ oysters and selling them to the ve-ssels, which in sunnner tlirong the 
bay. They get from 15 to 25 couta a bashel, and there are i>erhapa 50 men who make this a bnsiness. 

SEED-GATnERiNG AT THE MOUTH OF THK Uoi'SATONir. — lu ]\Iiiy sloops and small sehooners begin to eome 
after the seed, whieh is of a yi-nr's (or less) growlli. They hail prineipally from Norualk ami its vieinity. This fleet 
gradually increases, until in mid-summer there are sometinieH to be seen from 75 to 100 vessels at onee in the 
month of th© river. These vessels do tiot dredge for the seed. They anchor near the ImhI and send out skills, with 
a 4Tew, who tong the oysters np until their skiff is fidl, when they take it to their vessel to be unh«uk'd, From 
one to half a dozen skitfs are employed by each vessel, whieh is thus able to load up quickly, go home with lia 
cargo, and be ready to return. To ;ivoi<l iuiy loss of time, however, in voynges bark and forth, some owners of 
beds keep one or more vessels anrhored in the Housatoiiic all tin- while, tii»on whieh the crcAVS live, who load other 
vessels that are constantly [ntssing back and forth. The rapidity of this wurk is shown by the fa^-t, that one man 
with two iissistants will jiut n]Ktu his sloop a tall eargi> of 500 bushels in two days, :iiul be off and back in another 
two days, really to go at it again. Persons who live upon the shore, and who claim to found their estimate on 
trustworthy fiw^ts, say that 4(MJ,(H)0 bushels of seed were taken ott" these Honsatouic beds between May and 
Novemlier, 1870. 

Objections to present method ok SEEDGATHERmG. — Notwithstanding this heavy and long continued 
diTiin, these nurseries do not seem in danger of depletion. Im'w itysters, of course, inatiagi' to reairh maturity, but 
there are enough to furnish spawn to reixijinlate the district, wliich the constant scraping tits in the best jiossible 
manner for securing a set. The peojde of Stratford, however, are beginning to object to longer allowing an 
uurcfpn'ted [trivilege to everybody to rake the beds. Such an indisenminate crowd embraces niany loose characters, 
and frec[uent petty anuoyHUces, with some serious trespasses, ha\<' ticcurred on shore. There seems no way to get 
rid of the uuisauee, however, except to declare the whole ground available for culture, and stake it ott". This is 
urged by some of the sh<»reinen, who think they see in tliis jdan some <!hanc(^ of making the meailows and river- 
bottom a valuable property, and a blessing instead oi' a curse to them. This meets with considerable opposition, 
however, and the old foolislmciss about "natural Ixnis" seems an insurmountable obstacle. Every year the 
staking-off and cultivation of this river-bottom is delayed Stratford loses by it in a way she will one day regret. 
Stratford also possesses along her front very good deep-water ground, running front Stratfor<l jioint to the Middle 
Groand, Avhich remains to be utilized. The llousatonie seed, however, cjjnld not be utilized on this outer ground, 
since it is the long, fresh-water variety, wliieh would not Jiourish in water so salt as that of the outer sound. 

Oy.ster-business AT BRIDGEPORT. — At Bridgei>ort there is a .snndl but Ihmrishing oyster-business, ])art icipated 
in by three firms of planters. The natural oyster- ])r(j<liieing ground off' this harbor extentled from Stratford to 
Black Rock, a distance of about five or six miles, but by 1850 it had become exhausted of all salable oyKt(^rs, arrd 
even became of littJe value as a seed-producing area. Previously to that seven Imats were owned at Bridgeport, 
nil of whieh, since 1850, have been obliged to go elsewhere or change their work. Long ago, however, a Fair Haven 
man utilized ground at the point of the beaeh at the mouth of the harbor, to bed down southern oysters, an<l his 
example was followed in a small degree by Bridgeport men. The first planting of native seed, however, was not 
iintil 1844, young oysters being brought from the Saugatuck and fitim Wcstport. At irresent Stratlord and 
Ilousatouic seed is ehietly used. For opening purposes the llousatonic river seed is regarded lus the best, because 
it becomes salable one year quicker thati the sound seed ; but for 8hipi)ing in the shell the deejt-water seed pi'odu<'e8 
more profit, though of slower growth, the mature stock being single, shapely, and of large size. 

The practice of catching .seed-oysters on shells prevails here with much success, but will be so fully discussed 
in a future chapter, that I refrain from doing moi*e than meuti(jn the fact here; and iwld that Mr. Whet^ler Hawley, 
the largest planter at Bridgeport, believes himself to have been one of the first, if not the first, to iulopt this method 
of oyster-culture in Long Island sound, putting the date of Iiis experiments at 1853, 

Replying to my questions in regard to methods and cost of following this practice m thia hsirbor, one of the 
planters informed me that, in hisT^ase, he counts expenses per acre in prei)anition of oyster-bottom a^si follows: 

501) liiisholH slioHrtC stools'') at .'» cents iW.'i Wl 

50 l>it.>«hels of "spnwuers" (uiicalledl) .^ ,. I'i 00 

Total coat of wediiig.. ....".,., „. 3.7 (Hi 

From this, he thought he ought to take up 1,000 bushels of seed to the acre of marketjible oysters after two 
years, with a remainder left for the third year. The cost of taking tip would be about 20 cents a bushel. If seed- 
oysters are bought to l>e placed uj>on the ground, from U5 to (itJ cents u bushel must be [laid for them. 

The total acreage under cultivation at Bridgejiort, for which a rental of $'_* an acre is paid to the town, is about 
110 acres. On this ground there were raised in the winter <if 187f*-'8() about 8,000 bushels, which were nrainly sold in 
the shell to Hew York buyers, at an average of about $1 11!^ a bushel. Tliese oysters wete large and fat, often 
opening six quarts to the bushel, as I was inibrmed. In 1857 they brought $12 a bai-rel. 
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The fleet em]>lo.ve(l by tlie nystfrmcn here consists of nine sail boats, worthy perhaps, $2,500 in total ; the caro 
of the beds and nuiniiig of tlie bout^^ p;ive support to about a dozen families, and occasional wages to others at 
the height of the season, the jiay beinjr abont $li a day. 

OvsTKK-nusiNESS AT Westport. — West]M)rt, Connecticut, is a Uttk^ harbor on the Saupitnck river, one of tho 
most beautiful of the many eharniinrj stn.-anis that debouch alon;j tliis part of the coast. The river has long been 
C4'lebrated for f lie abinulaarc, Inrgf.^ st/.c, ami t'xccllrtit llavur of its natin-:tl oysters. They grew almost contiunoiiNly, 
in iavoraWo seasons, from tlic nuttith of the river up to the vilhige bridge, a distance of alvont four niilcs, antl tlie 
fm-iiicrs who lived along the river were accustomed to gather them in any desired i)uantity, without a thought of 
exhaustiug the supply. The depletion came at last, however, and now few marketable oysters, native to the 
Saugatuck, are ever procured. 

irome years ago, when attention was first called to the desirability of trans])IaTiting oysters and raising them 
upon artiticia! beds, the Westport men staked off a large area at the mouth of the Saugatuck. _ No ground within 
the river, however, was allowed to be assigned, the town reserving all this as "^ common ground", where seed might 
be gathered by \xiOT men and everybody, to be sold to the planters, Th«f amount of 8ee<l thus procured annually 
varies greatly with difl'erent years. The highest trustworthy estimate given me for any one year (and this not 
recently) was {>0,OtM) bushels. Last year, huwc\'er, tiuly about 4,000 bushels were caught ; half was planted loeulty 
and half sold to outside buyers. In midsummer a score or so of men in skitls may oft.en be seen in the river at 
once, raking seed oysters, but these wurk only occasionally, and there are less than a dozen nmn who really dedve 
their support " by following the creek" (ehlelly oysteriug), in the whole town. The seed used is lietween one and 
three years of age, and it is sold by the skitlmen for 35 or 40 cents a bushel. Snmller mixed stutt' sometimes sells 
for ^0 cents. There are oidy two or three sail-boats devoted to this work. 

The first eftbrts at planting were made iu the mill-pond east of the village — a pouil of salt water about 40 acres 
in extent. The bottom of this pond is a soft mass of mud ; not barreu, clayey mud, but a flocculent mass of decayed 
vegetation, eto., apparently inhabited through and through by the microscopi*; life, both vegetable and aTiimal, 
which the oyHter feeds upon. Although tlie young oysters placed there sank out of sight in I his uuiil, they were not 
emothered, on account of its looseness, but, on the contrary, throve to an extraordinary degree, as also did their 
neighbors, the clams and eels, becomiug of great size and extremely fat. Ten years ago oysters from this pond sold. 
for $3 a bushel; and for one lot J? 10 50 is said to have been obtiiined. Before long, however, a rough class of 
loungers began to fre<iuent the ik)iu1, and the oysters were stolen so fast, that planting there has almost wholly 
ceased, ami prices have greatly declined. 

Something over 50O acres of oyster-ground have been set apart iu the waters of the sound belonging to 
Westport. This ground lies in tho neighborhood of Sprite\s, Bay, Calf-paature, and Goose islands. Two-thirds of 
it is owned by Norwalk men and other non-residents, and therefore the town ha,s derived no revenue of consequence 
from it. 

The princijial planter in town is Mr. Ell Kradlcy, who gave me the most of the information obtained here. He hiis 
been long engaged in the business, and hus i)lan{ed nmny thousands of bushels of seed upon his beds, as, also, have 
his neighbors, but there ha« been so much litigation concerning boundaries, ao much actual thieving, and so 
incessant pcr.s»-cuMon by the starfishes and drills, that not unich has been realized. Last year (1879) no oysters 
whatever of consequence were placed in the market fiom these beds. Outsiders, however, shifted certain oysters into 
Westport waters, temporarily, and saved a good crop, the figures relating to which appear elsewhere. All the 
residents at Wc>^tport assert strongly the extreme suitability of their ground for successful oyster-raising, barring 
the damages intiicted by the startishes, which, they think, they can keep free from with suflicieut labor. 

Statistical eecapititlation foe the Housatonic amd Sauoatuck eeoion: 

Number nf planters and shippera * 6 

Exte It of ground cultiviitod acres.. 110 

Value of sbon'-])r(>i)i<rty $3,500 

Niunher of vtjsHvls and suil-boata engaged.... ^.... ...... 12 

Vitlue of same. ,.,., $3,000 

NuujIht <i1' uitni liirwl liy plaiitera .... .... ... ...... 15 

Annual earnings of same $5,000 

Total number of families supported 91 

Annual salen of^ 

Native oyatera 4 bnshela.. 9,000 

Value of same $11,000 

Total value of oyHtera sold annually..., $11,000 
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n. THE EAST RIVER AND PECONIC BAY. 

34. OYSTER-INTERESTS FROM DELL GATE TO PORT JEFFERSOIf, NEW YORK, AND NOR\VALK, 

CONNECTICUT. 

East biter defined. — To oysterraen, and for all the purposes of tbe present report, tlie East rivtT is 
tliat narrow part of Long Islanil sound, at its eastern end, which extends from Uell Gat« to the Norwalk islands 
on tlio Connecticut shore, and to Tort .Jeftersi>n on tlie Long Island side. It is a distriftt A'ery ohl in tlio annals of 
oyster-ffatherinu and eidtarf, and om; whirh tontrilHitt-s larjrely to the trade. 

Early history of oysteuixg. — Traditions concerning the beginning of oystering as a reguhir industry are 
verv' few and faint. I am indebted to Mr. Theodore S. Lowndes, of Rowaytou, Couneetieut, for some pleasant 
reniiniseenees. 

It seems not to have been nntil about 1814 or 181o that niueli atri*ntion was attracted to the oyster beds ui the 
East river, as a source of business ad\'antage. At Unit time il- was coiisidi^red a degrading thing to rake oysters 
lor a living, yet the father of iny informant, Mr. Edward Williiun LoA\Tides, went energetieally into the enterprise, 
with several of his neighbors — William Price, Drake Sopers, Ste[dien Jennings, James Jennings, an<l Denjamiit 
Totten, the last named having returned from loyal piirtieipation in Commodore Perry's victory on lake Erie. 
All of these gentlemen lived lui City island, and tiieir descendants are still to bo found among the leading citizens 
of tliat cotnuinnity. At that tiim^ there was no ocea.siou to j^huit oysters. Hie bivalves being ]dentiful u])on their 
natural Iteds, and easy of access with dredges, rakes, and tong.s, very similar to tho.se now in use. Mr. Liiwudes 
^NTites me as follows: 

TliM oystc-rscivniTlit nearest Hell Gale woroin Flusbiiiy bay, lu-twct'ti Unrii-n'M jkIuiuI mid I'^iniifir'!* piiiut, ami rvt> hoaril my lathor s»y 
tbat li*j hn<l cungbt oysters below BlHckwoll's isl.inil, ou tlie odfri! of tlitj fluts at Newtowu er«?i'k, wn the Loug Islanil bide*, Imt tlu-y were 
only a 8mnll lot. 

My fatber waa often .iiinoywl, in Lis day, by local laws and prejnrJiceH against oyRtfrmen. On ornj i>«a.<<ioti, an I liavc lu-a/n liini tt'II, 
whilp be wa» at work nfl" Sliijqx'n ]>oint, on Long Island c<onnd, he w.is tuli«'ii .itilionA at Sfainford, and liad a ridr f»ivpn Iiiniinto lbt!«'<nintry. 
When brou;;ht hark hiH vfssol waa uulo.idcd, and hf was toM to gut out as soon as iiOKKlMe, wtiicb be was gla<l to do. Ou tftnrninK to 
New York, he went to the collector of tbt^ port, General Morton, who neat C'aptiiirr (.alboiui, rommanding a revt'nup cntior in the Iliiiteit 
States navy, to inform the captains of some packfts tbat jdied bet.wet^n Nt^v York and Stamford, that if any oystt^rrnou (ihoul*! be distiirbcil 
again in tbat locality, he would (ronio up witb the cutter and protect tbem; but tbiru waa no further troablu. lly fatlu-r was couec-med 
in several aucb voxattoas adventarea. 

Mr. Lowndes and his fellow-citi/x'us showed it i)ossilile to work at this with so iinieh diligence and pecuniary 
success, a.s to put this occupation in a more favorable light, and rau.sed many more of their neighbors to enter it. 
The result is, that probably two-thirds of the po|udation of City island, to-«lay, derive their support from the oyster- 
interests owned there. The same is true of the north shore of Long Island. 

Natural oyster-beds once existed in greater or less abundituce all along the shore of West^ihester county, New 
York, and the opposite coast. Thraigh tlie Harlem river and the region near Mell Gate have long l>een abandoned, 
through over-raking and the unfavorable conditions which have followed the inces-sant commercial us)5 of these 
waters, now within the great city ot New York; a little farther nj), the raking is still praetitied. The passeng(>r ou 
tlie Harlem and New Ilochelle railway, <.y in see from the ears, the boats of men calehiug oysters in all the little 
nooks and corners of the coast above Port Morri.s, and across towanl Collegts point. The steamboats run daily 
across seed-ground, and make landings amid jilantations. 

East Chester dav. — Tlie lirst oyster-grotmd of any eonsequen<!e, however, going up the river, is found in 
East Chester bay, which surrounds City Island. Oti' Tbrogg's point, at the southern end of this bay, are great 
natural banks, which have withstood long and steady raking. In these waters are the oldest artiQcial beds in the 
East river, for the regular ]danting of oysters (inaugurated, according to tratlition, by Mr. Orrin Fordham) was 
begun here half a eentmy ago. 

The planters all have their homes on City island, and are ahout sixty in number. In addition to these sixty 
planters, fheiv are ]>erJiaps a dozen nuin' men who get their living out ^yt' the business. It is safe to say, at any 
rate, that half a hundred families derive their supitort from the oyster-intlustry in this one eomniunity. 

The total productio!i of East Chester bay, last season ( lS70-'80), may be placed approximately at 5j,000 bushels. 
In orfler to catch the seed of these oysters and carry them to the New York rintrket, where all the enrp is sold, 
there is <twned here a tleet of one steatner, sjiecially fitted, about 45 sloojis, some l!o Hoats, and at least 100 skitfs. 
All of these craft are of excellent quality, and represent a value of something like S3o,()0(t, which, with an 
addition of about $0,000 for shore-projierty, may be taken as the annnint of the investment in tlie iudustry at City 
island, exclusive of the value of the stm;k now lying under the water, on tlie various beds, and which is a sum 
hanlly possilile even to guess at. 

Peliiam to Milton. — At Pelliam, New lioehelle, Mamaroneck, l{ye, and Mdton, the business docs not attain 
Quich dignity, although a large number of families, fully 100, aj-e supported partly by it and partly by digging 
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cUiiiis (itijiiuly Mifa tiif-norifi), cati-litii},' lobsters, and in other sea-sboro occupations distinct from regular fishing. 
Tbo ground iKx-upied is iMiibniccd iu little bays and sheltered nooks, for the most pait, and is not of great extent. 
There ure abimt 20 jdanters, who, at uu a^"tn"ag« of 2M bushels — a large estitnate, j)rob;ibly — would furuish a 
total ii( 5,00() bii.slieis a year. Nearly if not quite all of tltis gm>s into the hands of peddlei-s, who di.spo.sf nf it 
from wagous thntughimt tlie adjjieeut villages. Many of the jdanters, and some summer residents in addition, 
lay <h)Avii seed wholly for private utse. There is a large seed-bed olf tliis part of tlie, roast, which furnishes small 
Ktoek, not only for local use, but for the towns both east and west. Abimt )?'»,0()0 wouUl no doubt cover the 
iuvewtment between C'ity islaiul and Port Chester. 

Port OnKSTKU. — Port t'lioster is the last town iu the state of New York, East Che.ster, just across the 
bridge, belonging lo Connecticut. Tlie exact boundary of the two states wan loup^ uudeeided, and wsus the cause 
of nitich annoyance and dispute among the oystermeu of the t;oHtiguous waters, who were incessantly charging 
one another with violation of law and Iheir nt!ighbor''s rights, by erost^ing the imaginary Hue, and «o invading 
the property of the other state. In ciuisequentie of this a joint commission was ai>pointed to settle the bttuudary 
between the states, the detiiiition of which, so far as it relates to tho waters of Loug Island sound, is as follows: 

• ft'f^i lining ;it ft |>uiiU in tlie c;catl^^ of th« rhuQUol n-boiit (iOO' tVet wuith of llmoxtrpmo roeks of B.vraiii point, marked No. Don the 
npi>»>nfkwJ United St^tt-s' coast mirvfy t-burl ; theuco riuiiiinfj iu « triu< Huullioi^t I'lMirue llirtM' atiil oiin-qnttr)i>r Htatnlc miles; tb»'iici* iu a 
ntriiight tiue(tiicarc of .if^n-at cirt-lfi) iiortheastorly to ajioint four stutiitu miles true «oufh of Ni'w London liglit-lionse-; tluMite iiortlit,'iM«terly 
to a point uiarla-d No. 1 on tln> auooxrid tJnited Stiites' eoa.st survey cbart of fisber's Inland Honnds, wbich point is in tht^ longitiido E. 
thn't'-ijnarU^rs N, Hailinj; i-ounwi drawn on naid iiiaji, and ik about. l.OfHJfeet nortbi'vly from the. Hninnionk or N. Dniiipliii}; li^rbt-boiiw ; 
tlicni-iv fiillowinjj tlwi *ud E. tUn!«<-f]Hiirt«'rs N. sailing roiu-Mfl a» IsiicJ clown on said nju)i, ••usih'rly to a point inarkwl No. *.j (in said map; 
tlunHfi Moiithi'iiHUn'Iy toward a point ntarkcd N«>. ;J on said map, so far a.H »aiil atatvs are citutjnnoiis. Pruvidod, however, that nolbin;; iu 
tho i'orHijoing uj;rLHMni>iib (.utitaincd Kball Imj wi oou8trne<l to allVtt r-xinJiiij; titk-sor prujHTly, t'orpt>real or im:<>riwrea1, held under junmtn 
beretofi>re uimle by <'ither«f Kaid Htatt^s, nor to affect exiHtiu^ ri^ifbtH which said .statcH or eitlirr of tlii'iu, or winch the citizftm of eitlinr 
ofHaifl MtatPfl, may have )>y grant, tetiei-H-patt<ut, or prescription of lishing iu the waters ()f said («iun<l, whether for Bholl or Uotttiug tiHh, 
irrespective of tbo Iwundary linu horeby cHtablishwl, it not being the pnrpoflc of this agreement to define, limit, or interfere wiilv any such 
rijjht, rjf;hts, or privileges, what<>vor the name miiy he. 

At Pttrt Chester jiutl East Chester lives a considerable colony of oyster-planters. In all, about 2i)'familit>s 
derive their chief Diaintenance from this industry; but four-fifthni of the jjlanters find it necessary to supidemeut 
their profits from this st>iu-ee by other labor, iu order to get a living. The total produet of the locality was about 
9,000 bushels last year, only a fraction of whieh is sent to New York. The priee is now 80 cents for the small and 
§1 for large size. In 187^'7t) it was 20 |ier cent, sind in 1877-7S, 40 jU'r cent, higher. Thei'e are eight sloops, with 
floats, arks, etc., owned here, which foot up an invested cajiital of about |7,(H)lt. 

Before leaving the Now York waters of Ka.«»t river, however, it will be well to mention some laws applying to 
this e4>ast. In the Revised Statutes of lH7r», under Title XI, Fisheries, are tlie following sections applying here, in 
addition to the general important law prohibiting steara-dredgiug: 

Skctiox 5. ForhidM taking oyHtera in Harlem river during Jnne, July, and August. 

Skc. (i. Providfs jurisdiclion in etiM^ of offt-ifs*' against (ieption .'>. 

Skc. 7. PonnilN any owner or lpi«n't< of laiids adjoining lUvrli-m rivt-r to plant oyHters iu front of their proi>tirty, where the gronud ia 
not accti]>ie<l; but ben nmt put up a plain Kign, Htatiug (with owutfr'« uauic) that thid iit a private oyater-bed. Mo poraon except the owner 
sbaU take up oyskirs on Mich ground. IVually, ^0. 

Skc. 8. Eiiipowci-s con»tablc8 of cither Wesichcstpror Nrw York eonntica toseisse boalg and implements of offenderHagainatftoctiou 7. 

Skc. 9. Defines bow arrcslti are to be made and oflViideis jirowcuted. 

Greenwich.— The next point eastward is Greenwich, where, at Greenwich, Old Greenwich, Greenwich cove, 
Cos Cob, ati<l Miauus, a lai'ge business is done snd a large number of persons is engaged, though oysters are not 
now raised here to as great an extent nor of so fine (juality as formerly. 

The mouths of all tJie rivers and each of the many coves that indent ihiK rocky coast are filled with platited 
oysters, though a general feeling of dihicouragement, arising from various causes, prevails. In all abotit .S(Kt acres 
are under cultivation, all in shallow water, and Ihe total anninnl luoduet for hist year, of thn whole region, nuiy l>e 
set down at 3^1,0110 bushels, the majority of which wjis taken to New York in the boat-a of the respective owners, and 
sold to tlie deider.s at the foot of Ib'oome street. 

The number of families supjuuted in this township, out of this occupation, it is banl to state. I e-stimate it at 
alwut forty. The craft employed amoiuds to one steamer, about SO sloops, and perhaps UMt small open boats. 
These, with other estimated fSxtuiies, foot up an invested capital approaching f.'JO,0(M), exclusive of oysters now 
gntwing on the beds. 

Stami'oud. — The next oyster-i»ro<lueing point is Stamfonl, where, alsi), I found the planters bewailing the 
decline of their ftutuues. Tlie number of men raising oyslerH is about a do/en, and |*erhaps as many mon^ are 
employed- Fnuu abmit 150 acres of improved harborboltoni Stamford yielded fur market, iu 1870, al>out .'j,.'MK) 
bushels of oysters, the majority of which was .shii>]ietl to New York. Their fleet connts ni> J) 8]cm>j>s, whieh, with 
boats, floats, and «<► tVuih, are statetl to be woith ahout liiI5,(l(M(. The principal men at Stamford are A. M. Prior 
and Capt. John I>e<-ker. 

Dauien and liOWAVTtiN. — At Daricii, three miles beyontl, alwHit .'1,(MM> bushels a year are sold fmm about 2il0 
acres. They have tvu or a dozen Kitil-boals, and a \ alue in oyster- interests, generally, of perhaps ^5,000, 
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The next point is the very important station known as Five-Mile-River or Kowayton, where the cultivation of 
oysters has been systematically pursued for many years. In all, at present, there are about 35 plautera or flrras, 
and nearly or quite as many families are supjiorted. The little creek-mouth is pert'ectly filled with oyster-bouts, 
and the other conveniences of this pnrsnit. I find upon my li«t of the oysti^r-tle^'t 28 sloops and sajlLxKits, which 
belong here, some of them very large and well built. I estimate the value of these "sail" and the other floating 
and ^*hore•p^operty at Rowayton, <lirectly concerned in tlie oyster-traile of Ihe port, at not far fronv $;JO,(M)0. 
Rowayton iirodncedjin 187fl, which was considered a very poor year, something near 5t),0LM> bushels. IJow far 
beneath occasional crops, if not beneath the recent average, this is, is shown by the statement made to me, that 
about five years ago a single tlealcr iu New York city bought .32,000 bushels of Rowayton oysters. Little of the 
Kto(^k raised at this point fails to reach New York, and within the last three years Rowayton has sui>])Iieil a largo 
proportion of the oysters sent to Euroi)e, partly by direct shipment. Like all other parts of the East river, the 
oysters are sold hei"0 wholly iu the shell j and almost always by the biirrel or bushel — the selling "^ by count" 
belonging to the region further west and to tlie Jjong Ishind shore. 

South Norwalk. — rJust eastward of Rowayton lies the city and harbor of South Norwalk, one of the most 
important oyster producing lo<;alities in Long Islauil sound, as well as one of the "olilesf. The bay at the mouth 
of the Norwalk rTver is tilled with islands, which lU'otect the shallow waters from the fury of the gales. This whole 
bay, in old days, was full of native oysters from the .sound, all the way up to Norwalk itself. Long before the 
elaborate means for growing oysters, at present in vogue, were thought of, therefore, Norwalk snpj>]ied the people 
of that region with tine, large, natural oysters, just as it had for (M'uturies been a storehouse of shellfish food to 
the Indians, the remains of whose feasts and fciisting- places are still to be found. 

About forty j'cars or more ago, htiwever, the natural beds in tjie vicinity of Norwalk harbor had become so 
dejdeted that they no longer aflonled to anybody emi)loyment that amounted to anything; nor was it until towanl 
the year 1850 that any transplantatiou of seed, or anything in the shape of the ])ropagati<m, was attemi}ted. The 
business of oyster-growing here, therefore, which at iii"st sight seems of immemorial age, is only about thirty years 
old. The history of it.8 growth need not be given here. It will be sufficient to publish the stiitistics I have 
accumulated in regard to the present status of the business at this point. 

The principal planters and shippers at South Norwalk (with which I iucUide its suburb, Village Creek) are the 
Hoyt Brothers, Graham Bell, Oliver Weed, C. Remsen, Raymond & Saunders, Peter Decker, the Burbanks, and 
several othei-s who raise more than 1,000 bushels a year. In adilition to these there are many men who have small 
beds, which they keep iiicrea-sing as fast as circumstances permit, and who nmke a part of their living by woi-king 
at wages for planters whose operations are more extensive than their own. There is one firm, for instance, which 
employs the services of 18 or 20 men nearly all the time, and in some seasons largely inci-eases this number. These 
smaller planters sell their little crops of front 100 to 1,000 or 1,500 bushels to the lialf a dozen shiii]>er.s, chief among 
whom are the Hoyt Brothers and Mr. G. Bell, wisely preferring cash, at a small discount, to the trouble and risk of 
themselves taking their oysters down to New York, or eJ.se where, in hopes of a slightly larger price. During tlio 
present season (1879-^80) the jvrice jiaiil at the boats has avemged about 81, taking little and big together. The 
culling, an a rnle, is done afterward, and the prices the shippers have rccetvetl, after culling and packing, have 
been as follows— it is understood, of course, that these are sold in the shell and shipped iu barrels, going chiefly to 
New York ; 

Plt hnntlrtHl. Per biurcl. 

Extras «! 40 f.' "^ 

Box „... 90 to 1 00 5 25 

Ciille 45 to 50 4 25 

Ciillenteeus 35 4 25 

Barr(<]« ture valned nt 25 cento onch. 

The total numljer of bushels produced in 1870 {to which time my statistics refer for the sake of completeness), 
as well as this year (1880), makes a sum which is asserted to fall far short of what' is considered an average or 
a high estimate. Nearly every man said to me: ''Well, this year was a poor one." Dow much of this is to be 
attributed to modesty and a timid desire to belittle the figures, and how much is truth, it is hanl to tell. I am 
inclined to think it pretty nearly true. Prices, at the same time, are much lower than formerly, owing to the 
unusually poor quality of the oysters of these waters this year and last; but I do not think that this is a permanent 
depreciation in fatness and excellence of tiiste (as I fear is the case from Stamford to Port Chester), but only a 
temporary niisfortune. Between scarcity ami inferiority, the oystermen of Norwalk find themselves much less 
cheerful just now than they are wont to be. Tlie total pro<luction of this locality, during the season of 1878-'79 (the 
present season, 1S80, will probably be found not greatly to differ from it), is given at about 05,000 bushels. 

These oysters, as I have said, were the i)roperty of 50 planters, which giv«'8 an average of 1,300 bushels to em'k 
one. It IS probable, howe%'er, that as many more persons got their living out of these oysters, from first to last, so 
that I do not hesitate to sjiy that 100 families in S(tuth Norwalk and its immediate vicinity, are supported by the 
cultivation and sale of oysters there. The estimate of 2011 famdies, which I havu often heard made, is undoubtedly 
too high. This question is ever a hanl one to answer, because, in many cases, the head of the family deijcuds only 
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partially iiiwn bis professional means of support, the attention he pays to it and the income he derives, varying 
with each jrood or bud season. Most oystermen are also farmers or tistierrnen. Many of them, also, keep summer 
hotels, and thus atlil larj^ely to their income durin/i^ the dull season at tbe beds. 

Every sujipo^si'd available spot for oyster-operations, probal>ly, is now set apart for that ]nirpose, not only 
inside of the Norwalk islands, but also in the outside waters of the sound off the mouth of the harbor. Only a 
portion of this is in use, however; in all, about iJHO acres otit of -,300, in nmnd ninnbt'rs, wliidi have been designated 
in Norwalk harbor. The average produetion at present, tlifretbra, is less thaai 100 bushels to the acre of land 
actually cnltivated, and only about 28 bushels to the acre of bottom held for the purpose of oyster-cultivation. I 
see no reason why future years outiht not to see ten times as large a pi-oportioii. 

The tteet of Norwalk usetl by the oystermen iu their business, consists of 2 steamlioats, a dozen sloops, and 
about 30 sharpies and suit boats, of less size and value than the "sloops", most of them being without decks. 
Besides this there are sktfts innumerable. This disparity in the number of large sloops between so important a 
place as Norwalk and some of the snvall ports westward, is explained by the fact that the planters here do not often 
themselves take their goods to Xew York. 

Wliat shall be jjiven as the amount of tlie iuve-stment at South Norwalk is a difficult question. The answer 
CAU hardly l)e tnore than guessed at. There are several large warehonses and offices tlevoted to the work. 
Extensive wharves have been built, and arraugetnents for landing are made. There are 25 or 30 "arks", as they 
are termed, or floating oyster-houses, made by housing in lialf a canal-boat, a scow, or some old bulk, and there is an 
exteusivo outtit of boats and tools. 1 judge that the following table represents nearly the truth of the case: 

2,300 acres oyBter-grouad, worth J f6, 000 

Sbor«;-proj»f!rty for linameas-nso 10, (KK) 

"Arks'" hikI scirtv-hcmsifs n, 000 

SloapH mill other uoata ..^«....#......^^... .H 25,000 

Steaiiiertt *, (1,000 

Floats, (li-edgeH, toolo, etc 1), 000 

.'>5,000 

This, of course, leaves out all estimate upon the value of the oysters now upon the beds, or the money which 
has been spent (and suuk) in improvement, up to this time. This is a matter which it wouhl be exceedingly difBcult 
to ascertain, and of small importance, because constantly varying and undecided. I suppose about $50,00() a 
year are reinvested in the beds at Norwalk, counting the time of the planters as so much money ; if it were cash 
expended, however, instead of their own labor, they could not follow it. Few can aflbrd to hire help, except 
occasionally, for a few days at a time. Wages, in that case, arc from $i to $:2 per day. 

Saddle-rook oysters. — From a particular part of Norwalk harbor, many years ago, ciimo to Tom Donan'a 
famous old shop in Broad street, New York, the original " Saddle-rocks", nanied from the reef around which they 
grew. These oysters were so large that 2~f would All a bushtd basket; yet they were tender and hiscious, and 
often solil for from 15 to 30 cents apiece. But (hey were not very luimtrous, and the raking of them was so 
protitable that the supply was quickly e.vhausted. Like the generous host who gave them name and fame, they 
have long ago departed, except from the branding-iron ami sign-btKird of the dealer, whose "Saddle-rocks" now 
may have come from anywhere except Norwalk. 

That is the story as I was told it at South Norwalk ; since writing it I have seeu an article on the snbjeet, taken 
from the Nctc York Obserpefy and vouched for by the Itev. Samuel Lockwood, who speaks of the writer as "our 
friend. Dr. O. R. Willis", Tbis article places Sswldte rock on tlie opposite shore of the .sound. It reads thus: 

Tlie original Saddfivmck oyster wa.s not only very large, but poswsswed a itccuUar, delicious flavor, which gave it its reputation. 
And it n-ceivt-cl itt* uamo bi'caiiBe it was (liscov<'re<l near n rock known as .Sa<ldl« rock. A hiy^li northwest wiiid, continued for several 
Huccessive days, always caiwes very low tiiles in Long Islaml sound and it« bays. On the fiirni of D.ivid Allen, situated near (be be.-id of 
Great Neck, on the eastern shore of Little Neck bay, ia a rock about W feet hi;Tli, and frotn Ui to \Ji) ft'<-t in diaineter. Tlie shape of the 
top of tilts rfwk n'flemWes Romcwbat (bL^ form of a saddle, and from (hat cirfUHiHt.ince in culled Saddle rock. At low water the upper or 
laml wide of this niek Ih left bare, whiln thf opponite or Iow<r side in in tlw water. In the autuinu of 18^7, after a strong northwest wind 
had been biowiu<i for three days, a very low tide oceurriHl, and tbi> water retreated far below (he rock, leaving a space wide enough for a 
team of oxen to pa,ss quite arfiiind it. Tliis extraordinary Io\v tide revealed a beil of oynlers just below Hie rock. The oyntei-s were very 
large, and ptvswawMl the uioat <lclieat4' tlavor: w«* i-olb-eied eart-load.-* of tbetu, and plaeeil (hem in oar itiill-poiK) (tide-niitl). Tho news 
of the diwrovcry wprend amoug the oystermen, and l>oat-load.«» «oon fimnd tlx-ir way to the city, where, on acconnt of their excellent tlavor, 
they commanded fancy prices, even rwichiug JiSlO a hundrwd!— an eaoronjua price for thoiw days. Iu a very, shoi-t tiino the locality wna 
exhausted, and for more than forty years there baa not been a r«al BadiUe-rock oyster iu the niurket. 

South stiore op East river. -On the southern side uf Long Island sound the " East river" extends as far 
as Port Jettenwn, which lies ueali,^' opposite Dridgepoet. licgitniiiig at the Narrows above Hell Gate, as bcf(»re, 
we find the remains of ancient native oyster-beds all along the shore. This wa« one of the favorite points of 
market supply for New York years ago. It« trmlitioiis remain, as witnessed by the following paragraph from 
DeVoe's Market Assistttnt ; 

In )h<' mnnlh of September, l%y, a «li8COTery of a groat oy«t\T-bc<l was made at Eaton's Neck, on tho Long Iitlanit nhore, by five 
liobenuoD fix»m Durieu, Counecttcut. It la utaled that " they found thoniMlveH loo far out, aud dropping overboard au oyster^dred^^ to 
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bring their boat to anohor", when rewly to draw it in ngnin on board, they found it very heavy, and after raiHing it to the snrfoce they had 
it filled with fuio large' oyKU^rs, when tliey sonn loiuled their boat, and entered into a iitntnnl compact of secrecy, but it was broken ; the 
infonimtioii was mM [for 8300], and ihi- valtiuhle diftcovery was soon ma<lu public. Tlioti««»uds of Imahels were taken and replanted, and 
those which were plttut.ed in deep water produced some extni fine large oysters, which found a r«?ady sale in onr markets. 

For help in calculating tlie oyster-riches of tMs Bouthern shore of the East river, I am indebted to the hibors 
of Mr, Frederick Mather, of tlie United States Fish Comiiiis.si<)u, who also acted as a si)ecial agent of the Census 
there. 

Flushing bay and vicinity. — Tlif* first point, bopiuning at the western extremity, is Flu.shing bay. Twenty 
men are engajied here in oystering and clamming, silmost inseparable em])l(i.\TnentH along thi.s shore. Tliert: are 
oyster-beds staked out here," worth, counting seed and appliaiiees, $8,000, and they produced last year 1U,000 buslu'ls 
of oysters. Six Iwats oi' four or five tons, eat-rigged, are emj)loyed. lu addition to this fniir men, .supjiorliug three 
families, oyster in Flushing bay, but live at College Point, and sent to market 8,000 bushels last year, using two 
boat's. All shipments are by boat. 

In Little Neck bay tlie oystc.r-beds are free of cost, but are staked off in private claims and planted, a condition 
respected by neighbors, but giving no legal sanotion. The seed is obtained from near by, and is worth 2a cents a 
bushel. "There is a desire," says Mathej\ ''ou the part of stmie of the oysfermen to pay for their grounds and 
get some iirot-eeiion in return, Now their only claim is on the seed, and they can sue or prosecute a man for 
stealing that. I found a great difference of opinion among the oystermea oh the bay in regard tr> the laws. Some 
hohling that the statutes did, and others that they did not, protect the claimjints of oyster-beds. A nmu's heirs 
claim his beds and the claim is re.s])c<!ted, but it does not appear that the beds are salable in the sense of giving 
ft deed for a, consideration, In a discussion on this point, which I encouraged in order to get at the facts, one man 
said, derisively: ' I would like to see a goo<l bed found and have the t.own attemi>t to sell it. ThereM bi^ fun, and 
8<unebody would get hurt^sure, for when there's a tind we all go ibr it, and the one that^etn the most is the best 
fellow.'"' 

One of the towns on this bay is Whitestone, from whence 4,.'i()i0 bushels of oysters are sent; another is Little 
Neck, where .30 men make a living by oystering and elam-lishing, and raise an annua! crop of 10,0(K) bushels. 
One sloop, over 20 tons, and seven over 5 tons, are engaged. 

Gkkat Neck and vicinity.— At Great Neck there is considerable business — about 5,f)00 bushels a year, 
which go to market in boats owned at Little Necji. 

Off this coast, between Great Neck and Hell Gate, are very persistent natural beds of oyster*?, which amuuilly 
fiirnish fair raking-ground, whence the planters in the vicinity obtain nearly all their seed. In the lower part of the 
river the oil and deimsits from the petroleum refineries at Hunter's Point, ba^-e injured or wholly destroyed the beds. 
Tlte beat ground is directly in the steamboat channel, where the cinders fsilling from the inuumerable freight, 
" sound lino", and excursion steamers that pass daily, furnish a capital cultch for the oyster-spat to attach itself 
to. This ground is gradually extending itself into a productive tract half way to Norwalk. The seed lies 
particnlarly thick here in a bed about three miles long, off Eaton'.s Neck. In summer this whole region is exc<'llent 
clamming-ground. 1 have counted IW boats, doing well, at on(*e between Sea Cliti'aud Throgg's Neck. Many 
boats had two men, and this number was not unusual. This scraping of the bottom with the big, deep-cutting, 
dredge-like clam-rake undoubtedly coutiibTites to the growth of young oysters as well as young clams there, by 
preparing tlie ground to retain ttie si>awu, which is at that very season tii^»d,ting about. 

For oysters raised west of Great Neck, buying agents of New York houses paid the planters last season an 
average price of 75 cents per bushel. 

I*ORT AVasiiington. — Port Washington, on the other hand, a village upon Cow bay, in one of the mo$it 
beautifid districts of Long Island, is the seat of a very large oyster-planting interest. It is a fine sight to look 
down from the hill upon the bay, crowded with its miniature shipping, dotted by the large fioatjs which are anchored 
itll along the shore, ami its sunny surface enlivenetl by countless small boats moving about here and tliere in eager 
haste. At the wharves are usualb' to be found two or three sloops from New York buying oysters, with the name-s 
and advertisements of tlieir owners painted in huge black letters on tlu^ broad mainsail ; or at a favorable condition 
of season and tide the whole trim fleet si>reads its canvas and sweeps out to the dredging-grounds in beautiful 
array. 

It is more than thirty-flve years since George Mackey fii-Ht begati the planting of oysters in this bay; now 
this industry is the main business in the town, and commands two-thirds of all the iulluence — out of 320 voters on 
the rolls, 200 being oyslennen. Nearly all of these an^ heads of fnmitics, and as representative names I might 
mention the Mackeys, the Jarvises, J. J. Thompsc»n, A. Thatcher tS: Co., Thomas Allen, Peter H. Holt, .1. Van Pell, 
and various oUiers. In orthM- to carry cm their business (]ic,>- have, ])erlm]>s, $10,000 worth of slnue-fixtures, and 
from Jj40,000 to !5<.")0,000 worth of tionting property, embnu'ccl in 70 sloops and sail boats, averaging stUGOO in value, 
and in floats, skifls, tools, etc. The amount of ground under use it would bi5 inij}ossiljle to say — 1 could get no 
notion of it — since it is scattered and is not mcaj^ured for allotment as it is in Connecticut. Guessing at it, I should 
say there are 2,000 acres. The water is tolerably shallow — 28 feet is the deepest told me of— juid ttmgsare mainly used. 
The bottom, almost uuiverwally, is muddy, and no spring-tihiftiiig is resorted to. The total produetiou last year (and 
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Bubstaiitinlly the same will be tnie of 1880) was 75^000 btiahels. These wore soW on.tlie spot, for the most part, to 
Ni'W York bnyers, who paid an average of 75 eent-s a bushel. The yield of these beds this year was said to bo 
niiiwiiiilly j^'ood, butli in quantity and quality. These oysters were sold mainly at Iiome, to bnyers who came iu 
8luo])s from Xew York. When disposed of by the bushel, they brought au average of 7.5 cents, or even less. 
Culled out and sohl earcfuUy by count, as was done often, the prices were; For the large^st, $0 per 1,0UU ; uu'dium 
size, 83 ixT l,(>i)l); poorest, ^l per l,niHK One firm aloiu* in Xew York, at the Broome-street wharves, is reputed 
to have ti\kvu ovt-r H>,i)00 buHhels. Furmc-rly they uuist have paid 20 per cent, more than the schedule of prices 
given above. 

Hempstead bay and vicinity. — ^ Hempstead bay seems to be not so prolilie in mollusean life as the preeeding 
indentations of the eoast. The planters go elsewhere for seed. In Itnslyn about W men oectisionally rake oysters 
and elams, and half as many families are thus partially supported. The year's eatch is reported at 15,0l!0 bushels. 

At Gleuhead .'»(> men are iu the oyster and chiuii business, s^upporting 3o families. The produet was about 
15,000 bushfls in l.SSO, nearly all of wliicli vvt-nt to New York by boat. 

Glen Cove is the home of l.'t oystermen, w ho siiy (hey have J^rj.iiOO invested at present in seed-oysters, and f li,500 
more in boats and tools. The shipuieut is wholly by water^ and amounts to 20,000 buMhels annually. 

Concerning the next inlet. Oyster bay, Mr. Mather writes that "it is a famous locality tor oysters, and 
notwithstanding that the line between Queens and Suffolk (■aunties strikes the bay at its eastern end, leaving 
Cold Spring on one si<le and the other villages on the other, the same law prevails. The oyster-beds are leased by 
the towns at 50 cents an acre; number of acres not limited. Some oystermeu object to tliis, and a few of tlie 
prineiital (uies refuse to pay, but stake off" their claims and hold them by force. About three-fourths of the bay is 
staked ott", and the greater portion is ]ilauted. The seed is obtained! from Rridgeptui, Connecticut, at 25 cents per 
bushel of (averaging) 5,tKI0 oysters. It is not nec( ssary to buy much when the spawn 'sets', as it did this year 
fl88(>] and last. A few 4dpments are made by rail, but mainly by boat, ami a few have l>een packed for Euroiw." 

IJayviUe is the first village on Hempstead buy to be i"onsith.'nHl, it.s railway station being Lo4'ust Valley. The 
oyster-interests here are said to contain an investnuMit of ^Gl\{m\ and (M),nno bushels go to markets iu New York and 
Connecticut annually. As the yearly revenue from this is only $15,000, a large portion must be designed to seed 
other betls. The shellfisheries are said to support here about 75 families, and nutny women find irregular 
erajiloyuiieut iu opening oysters and clams. Thirteen sloops, of from 30 to 10 tons each, are employed, the total 
value of which is *!.'}, 000; 4 eat-boats, $400; ami 100 row-boats, at ^15, $1,500, making a grand total value of 
$14,900. Much of this is employed in clamming, however. 

At Oyster bay, $25,000 are invested in oyster-beds, aiul 75,000 bushels of oysters are taken annually. There 
are 23 sailing-boats, large and small, owned by fhe-se men, and to a large extent, at least, devoted to oystering 
and clanunijig, which together are estimated as worth )? 1 5,000, 

In Cold Spring there are 45 mcu oystering in the seastin, half <rf whom have families. Tlie harbor is three 
miles long bj- one mile wide, and three-fourths of it, or about 5W acres, is planted with oysters. The total 
sliiiiments reiiorted from the-sc beds in 1880, amounted to 25,(MM» Imshels. Most of these went to New York by 
boat, exc«'pt in freezing weather, when the railroad carried some. Seven shM)ps, counting 5ti tons in all, and worth 
$0,000, belong at this port. 

Huntington bay and vicinity. — Crossing over now to Huntington bay, another good moUusk-district is met 
with. The prineipal town is Huntington, whieh is well landlorUcfl. Here the investment amounts to about $8,0tW), 
and >? 1,800 in small Iwats, by means of which 15,000 bushels of oysters are got up lor market yearly. Perhaps 20 
families are thus supported. 

Cenfre|H>rt contributes a larger corps of general lishermen and oystermeu, KtO men being reiforted as engaged 
in the season, 00 of whom are married. Twenty-tive sailboats belong here, and are worth $15,00<>; while j?IOO,(XM> 
are said to be invested in oyster-beds, that yield 50,000 bushels annually. 

In Xorlhport and East Norfhport, 15 men are eugagi'd, half having lamilie*, but their additional investments 
and c(Kitril)Mtitais are already accounted for above. 

V(u*y large interests are owned iu Uuntington bay by the Lowndes Brothers and others, of Norwalk, Connecticut, 
but the yield of their beds is not considered iu the present accoiuit, because already counted at Norwalk. The 
giound is leased uutler lo al regulations at 50 eents a xvav per acre ; Hud there is no tax upon it until it berouu's 
of distinct value to the owner. The town treasuries receive a considerable re\enue fi-om this soni-ce. Should all 
lessees pay ]nnpi.n'ly, the sum would belurger; but here, as frequently elsewhere, a h'gal doubt exists as to the 
rigid of ihe town of Northporf to rent the bottom of the bay, since, these waters and the bottom are claimed by 
the adjoinitrg town of riuntingtou, undtir rharters frum King tieorge III. The matttir now is pending <li>eision in 
suit, A similar i}leu ou tLe jiart of lirookhax I'U, ia rfspect lo the eastvrn v-nd of the Great South bay, has bet-n 
upheld by the courts, notwithstanding that the land IVtaitiug on nuich of the water iu questiou was long ago set 
apart fr<un Brookhavt'u into the towu of lsli]t. 

The oyster-interests of Smithtoivn ba^- are very snudl, and chiutiy centered at Stony Hrook, where there are 
10 sloops, worth 8lO,t>00, employed, and a further oyster-investment of about 82tt,000. The amount of oysters sohl 
last \ ear w»is 18,000 bushels. Out of the proceeds of this, large clam-gi-ounds, and some fishing, .300 ]>ersous 
a lis iiig here. 
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PoKT Jeffebson harbor. — Goiug over to Port Jeflferson harbor, wo find several villiiffes united in the 

iinprovenieut of a single i)iece of water. At SettiuUet are two ijljiuiters, with two hIooiks, i;5,(H)U investe<l, and 
3,y(H» hu.shels proilucetl. xVt East Setauket 50 men go oystering, 35 of whom are heads of liunilies. There are 
$25,00(1 invested in the hitds here, but business lias been poor of late, only 30,U0(* bushels haviuf? been taken. 
Frutn Port Jetterson 35 men are engaged on the bay, of whom 2i) are married. The oyHter-grontul here is lea.sed 
by the town at 83 an aere, and only four acres allowed eaeh planter. This is the tlrst season any systematic 
planting has been done, the seed being obtained trom the Connecticut shore. At Mount Sinai, a little beyond, 
800 t>iTshels of oysters were sold in 18.S0. This is the last point of oyster-t'vdture en tlie north tihure of Long 
Island J beyond, the coast is abrupt and uncut by those sheltered ami shallow bays so suitable for the business, 
with which the western end of the island is furnished. 

General condition oftiik ovsTEB-nrsiNEss on the north shore of Long Island. — ^In conclusion, some 
words of explanation or caution should be uttered in respect to the statistical statements relating to (his uorlh shore. 
The large array of men engaged (80G), families supported (500), and sailing-craft (1(15) in tiao, does not compare well 
with the total of bushels raised, which is only 377,500, ivorth from $300,000 to $350,000. But it must be rcinfnibori'd 
that, iu the large majority of cases, the oystermen are also farmers, and besides are engaged iu tbu incidiad(^Ti-lisliing 
and various other sorts of seine-fishing; white they add to their income from their oyster-beds somelhing like $250,000, 
deiived from the sale of about 181,000 bushels of quahaugs, or hard ctams, and 2J>3,Ono bushels of soft clams, 
annually. It therefore happens that many, most, indeed, of the " ttystermen", are really at work tody a portion 
of their time, 

New Youk oystek-laws, APPurABLE to East eiveu. — Certain enactmentH by the legislature of New York 
must be quoted, applying to the East river and the north shore of Long Island. These arc substantially as follows : 

Any pereou who Bhall * * " in auy manner catch, tnt.«rfcre witL, or disturb the oyntera of jiuotUor uow or hen-after Iiiwfnlly 
plantuil npou the bed of snj of the rivers, biiyn, koiuhIh, or <rit1i«;r wattra within ttnvjiirisdirtion of tLJH Htate, Khali bo «lL*c-inucl guilty of a 
uiiHdeniennor. Pcnnltien, fine uot exd'eilin^ f2G0, iiu[irisuiiiitcnt m>t iiior<^ than uix. uiontliH, or both. 

No pfraon who lias not bt^en n residpnt of the atate for six mnutbs may rake or gather clama, oysters, or BLellfltth, in auy ivaterB »f 
tliJB state ; bnt on actual rosideut may employ auy person to gather HhellliBli fur bis benulit. 

No dredging for clams or oystei-s within the state ''with a dredge, operated by steam-power ", is permitted, and 
no dredges are to be used exceeding thirty pounds in weight. 

In the general statutes the following sections apply to Queens county: 

SkctioK 7B. Persons vihn have been for six months or more inhabitants of Queeus conuty, may plant oysters in any of tin; public 
waters of tliat county, except Hempstead liarbnr, Jamaica an<l Hempstuad baj-s, and Oyster l>ay liarlwr; and luay awjiiiro exclusive 
ownership of such bitds. 

8e€. "'.). Any porsnn as aforesaid may use land imd*r fublic wators in Qnci^ns poiinty, as aforcsaul, " not to pxcpid tlinn atrt-s in 
a bed, ami on wbiiU ihori- is no natural or jdauti'd bods of oysters, for the purpose of planting oyster!* thert'ou"; Imt hi^ must clcartv mark 
and dL-linu the [mrtion bo selected by liiin, a:i a notice to tlio publio, and shall not hold puasesaiou uultf^BS he puta oysters apon it, within 
six months, to the extent of at least CO l>ushelh to the aere. 

Skc. so. Forbids auy persons taking or disturlung oysters on beds mentlouMl in section 79. 

Sec. 81. Penalty for violation of section 80, fiao not to exceed $100, or GO days iu prison, or both. 

8bc. 82. Process of arrest and trial. 

Skc. 83. Oyster-^rouud is forfeited in Qiietus eouuty by ceasing to use it for one year, or at the end of two years from his removal 
from residence in the county. 

Sec. 84. Forbids dreilgiug for oysters in any waters of Queens comity, except in Oyster bay harbor, and iu Cow bay ; and no persim, 
unless a resident of North Hemi>stead, shall dredge in Cow bay. Poualtv, lino uot oxccediug $100, imprison uiout not over tiO days, or 
both. • 

Sec. 85. Repeals previous laws inconsistent. 

Skc. 8<>. "The natural growth or bed of oysters in • • • Little Neck bay, in said [Queens] conuty, is hereby defined as bfiirg 
between low-water mark and a iltstanre of JiOO feet (herefrom, into the waters of said bay toward its center, beyonrl which, iu the planting 
of oysters • • • the word ' natural' shall not apply." 

Methods of OYSTEtt-ciTLTURE.— The East river is the scene of ]iirobably the most painstaking and scientific 
oyater-cidtiire iu the United States, and the mi'thods in use there merit careful notice. It is impossible to ascertain 
when it first became a custom there to transplant oysters from I he abundant natural beds along the shore to staked-iu 
tracts ott' shore, nor is it of much importam'e to iuq^i^^ Probably thui vM-y first of this was dfuie in the Harleni 
river. Half a century ago, howL-ver, City island was popitluttMl by oysteriiUiii ; and in ISM the Ncir York Herald 
iv-ported that the largest proportion of all the East river oysters, nsed in New York, cjimefrom there, "where there 
are extensive artifir-ial and natural bcds'^ The same article stated that tlicn <Mty i.shind owned u fonrlli of the 
100 boats engaged iu conveying liast river oysters to the metrojmlis, and that lUO men and families on the island 
oljtaiued a living by oystering. The whole amount of property in\-estcd there was estimated at 8l.O<Kl,(KtO. This 
iuoluded the value of the beds, and was supposed to represent one-thiixl of the capital of all tho East river interest. 

•Sectfoa 84 was repealed by chapter 40-2, lavrs of lH7ft, " in so far na the snmo relates lo tho waters of the county of Queens, lying on 
the north side thereof, except that |Hirl ion of llic waters of Hempstead hurlxu' lying south of a line drnwu from the center of Sea i'lttl" 
dock, on tho east side of said harbor, to the center of Mott's dock on the wost side thereof." 
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Tbis wiiter asserts that twenty years jHrevioiiB — which would make it about 1833 — East river oysters wore ahnost 
uiiluiowB in New York markets; and that it was not until about 1843 that any planting was engaged in. The 

ctirii'iich'r of (liJH plaiitinj; is iiiit iinlieated ; but I luive no doultt that^ whatever was the date of its m-i^'iij, the 
credit of liiHt tnil.\ i)rrti)afi;;itii)|tr oystiTs frum seed rau{,dit upon artiticiiil bed.s or jtrepiirt'd n^i'eptacles, lR']o)i;ii;.s to 
the men of City island. It had be^n a matter of common obst>rvation, that any ohjeet tossed into the wat^r in 
summer, became covered at taice vritli infant (tystcrs. The sedges along the edge of the mar.shes, and the buoys, 
stakes, and wliarr-pih\s were similarly dothed. 11' the eireuinstances were favonible, this deposit survived the 
wintiT, and the next spring the youngsters* were large eimugh to be taken and tnmsplanted. It was only a short 
step in htgic, tlierefure, to eonchnle, that if objects wei'e thrown thickly into the water, on jmr[n)se to eatcli the 
floating spawn, a large quantity of young oysters would l>e secured, and <-tndd be saved for tran.s])luntiug at very 
slight exiiense. The next question was: What wouhl best serve the pnrposel Evidently nothing coidd l)elx!tter 
than the shells which, year by year, accumulated on the shore from the season's opening trade. They were the 
cnstouiary resting-places of the spawn, and at the same time were cheapest. The City island oysternian, therefore, 
began to save Ijis shells from the lime-kiln and the road nuister, and to spread them on the b4ittom of the bay, 
hoping to save sinue of the oyster-spawn with which his imuginattou densely crowded the sea-water. This happened, 
1 am told, more than fifty years ago, Jind the first man to put the theory into practice, it is remembered, was the 
father of the Fordbam Brothers, who still iHa-siu^ ittie business at City island. In 18.55, Captain Henry Bell, of ItelTs 
island, planted shells among the islands oH' the mouth of Norwalk river, and a short tune after, imder the protection 
of the new law of 1855, recognizing private property in such beds, Mr. Oliver Cook, o^ Five-Mile river, Mr. Weed, 
of South XiH'walk, Mr. Hawley, of Bridgport, and others, went into it on an extensive scale. Some of these 
gentlenieu appear never to have heanl of any jirevious operations of the sort. Discovering it for themselves, as 
it was easy and natural to do, they supposed they were the originators; but if any such credit atta<;he^ any where, 
I believe it belongs to the City island men. It was soon discovered that uniform success was not to be hoped for, 
and the steady, nuigniticeat croi>s reapetl by the earliest planters were rarely emulated. Many ]>lanlcrs, therefore, 
decried the whole scheme, and returned to their simple Irausplauting of natural- bed seed; but others, with more 
consistency, set at work to improve their chances, by makiug more and more lavoraljle the opp<irluntties for an 
oyster's egg successfully to attach itself, during its brief natatory life, to the stool prepared for it, and aflerward to 
live to an age when it was strong enough to hold its own against the weather. This involved a closer study of the 
general natural history of the oyster. 

Tlie tirst thing found out wits, that the floating spawn would not attach itself to, or " set" (in the vernacular of 
the shore), n|>on anything which had not a cleau surface; .smoothness «lid u»jt Inn«ler — glass-bottles were frequently 
coated outside and in with young shells — but the siuliu-e of the object inu.st not be Kliruy. It waHiliscovered, too, 
that the half-sedimentary, half- vegetable deposit of the water, coating any submerged object with a 8lii>j)cry lilm, 
was acquired with man'clouH speed. Thus shells lai<l down a very few days before the spawning time of the oysters, 
became so slimy as to catch little or no si)awn, no matter how luucli of it was floating in the water above theui. This 
tanght the oystermen that they must not spread their shells until the midst of the spawning-season; that one step 
was gained when they ceased sjireading in May and waited until July. Now, from the 5th to the 15th of that 
month is considered the proper time, and no shell-plaiiting is attemi>ted before or after. This knoniedge of the speed 
with which the shells became slimy was turned to account in another way. It was evident that the swifter the 
current tlie less ft'ould there be a chance of rapid fouling. Plant-ors, therefore, chose their grouud iu the swiftest 
tideways they coidd tiiid. 

The mere manner of spreading the shells was also found to bo ijuportant. If they are rudely dumpetl over, 
half tlu'ir good is wasted, for they lie in heaps. The projuer metluid is to take them fntm the large scow or sliK>p 
which luiH brought them ashore, in small boat-loads. Having anchored the skitf, the shells are then flirte<l 
broa(h'ast in all directions, by the shovelful. The next boat-load is anchored a little farther on, and the jvrocesa 
rejteati'd. Thus a thiti anil evenly-distributed layer is spread (f\ er the whole grouruL Just how many bushels a 
man will iilace on an acre depends iqion l)oth his means and his judgment. If he is shelling entirely new ground, he 
will spnvid nu>re than he would ujion un area already im|>rovcd; but I suppose 250 bushels to the acre might hv 
recommejided as an average (pmntity. Having spreatl his shells in midsuminer, tlic planter, by testing them early 
in the fall, can tell whelher he lias succeeded iu catching upou'them any or much of the desired spawn. The young 
oysters will aiipear as minute tlakcf?, ciisily detected by the experienced eye, attached to all parts of the old shell. 
If he has got no set whatever, he considers his investment a total loss, since by (he next season, the bed of shells 
will have become so dirty that the si)awn will not t^ike hold if it comes that way. Supposing, on the contrary, 
that young oysters are found attached in millions to his cultch, as often happens, crowding upon each old shell 
until it is almost hidden, what is his next slcpf 
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•TiM're is no word iu the nortbimi sttiti's lor iufaiit oystKrs, pxcppt Ihe terms "B»t", "spnt", "spawn", etc., all of which l»eloug 
orijjiually t<» tlir e^fts or Hiiavvii of the oyftltT, ami not to i]w .vonMjj, Imt a^^ fi'f<iiKM)lly iinil oonfiiM'<Uy ft[ti»litHl as well to the lialf-growu 
luolhinkM. Ill Ihe tjoiith the iiaiuu '-blister" ^ryCwrii)^ to its Miuooth, imtTi'd-up upiwunincc) is given to llw iufaut oysters, ami serves to 
dlritiuj;ui»h ihuiu from "smhI", "cuUeus", liod "oyttt^rs', which repniieut the siuiuessivoly larger aiiCM aud titJiged of growth. 
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The ordinnry way in the East river and elsewhere, is simply to let the bed remain quiet, until, in the course 
of three or four years, sut'h oysters as have survived are large eniou},'li t«t si'll, when tbt' bod is worlced— nt Hrst, 
probably, with touffs aud rakes, getting up the thiekest of tlic crop. This done, dred;ie,s are jnit on, and 
everything that reinuius — oysters, shells, and trash — is rentoved and the ground left clean, ready for a sec'on<l 
shelliiifT, or to be planted with seed, jjerhaps rij^ht away — perhaps after the area has lain fallow, cxpost-d uiicovcr<'d 
to the intlueuces of the sea for a year. Oysteriueu have an idea (probaljly well founded, thoug:lt badly l\n'ovm't\ 
upon) that this improves the bottom for oyster-culture, as much as a similar rest would the soil of au upland held 
for agriculture. 

In the process of growth of the young oysters lodged upon the fields of cultcli, Avhen left undisturbed, there is, 
and must of necessity be, a gi-eat waste under the most favorable circunmtances. Leaving out all other atlversities, 
this will arise from overcrowding. Wore *' blisters" uUach themselves upon a single egg than can come to niattu-ity. 
One or a few will obtain an accessioD of growth over the rest, and crowd the others fbnvn, or ovcthi]! tliem 
fat-ally. Even if a large number of yoniig oysters attached to a single stool <lo grow up t-ogether etiually, their close 
elbowing of one another will i>rohably result in a close, crabl>cd buueh of long.^ slim, uuslia|>c!y samples, of lui valne 
save to be shucked. To avoid tlicse misfortunes, and, having got a large <[uantity of young growth, to .save as 
much as possible of it, the nmre advanced and energetic of the planters, like the Hoyts, of Norwalk, pursue the 
following plan: When the bed is two years old, by which time all the young oysters are of sntficicnt ago and 
hardinexs to bear the reinoval, coarse-netted dredges are put on, and all tite Ininchcs of oysters are taken np, 
knocked to ]ae<ies, ami eitlit*r sold ns ''seed", or redistributed over a new portion of bottom, thus widening the 
planted nrea, and at the same time leaving more room for (hose single oysters to grow whicli have slijtiH'iI throngli 
the net and so escaped the dredge. The next year after, all the i>hnitation, new anel olil, i.s gone over iuxl suitable 
stoek called out for trade, thr<;eyear-old East river <iyster.s being in demand for the Euro|H'au market. Tliis 
fujiher thins out the beds, and the following (fourth) year the nmiii crop of hue, well-sha])<'d, well fed oysters will 
be taken, and iluring the succeeding sutumer, or perhaps after a year, the ground will be thoroughly well cleaned 
up, and [trepared for a new shelling. 

All these remarks ajtply to a reasonably bard bottom, whie!i reipiires no previous [jreparation. In portions of 
Long Island sound, especially off New Haven, it has been neeJfnl to make a crnst or artificial surlace upon the mud 
before laying down the shells. This; is done with sand, and has been allude<l to in the ehajyter on New Ilaveu 
harbor. 

Jtist what makes the best lodgment for oyster-spawn intended to be ascd as seed, has been greatly discussed. 
Oyster-shells are very goo<l, certainly, and as they are cheap and almost always at hand in even troublesome 
quantities, they form the most available cultch, and are most generally iised. Small gravel, Imwcver, has been 
tiied on parts of the Connecticut coast w ith great suc-cess, the advantage being that not often more than one or two 
oysters would be attache*!, and therefore the evil of birochiness would be avoitted Where sealhtp shells, as in 
Narragauset bay, or, as in northern New Jersey, mussels aud jingk's, Anomia, can Im? procured in snth<;ient 
quantities, they are undoubtedly better than anything else, because they not only break easily in culling, but are so 
fragile that the strain of the growth of two or more oysters attaehed to a single .scallop or mnssel-v alve, will often 
crack it in pieces, and so permit the several members of the bunch to seimrate and gi-ow into good shape, singly, 
1 am not aware that any of the elaborate arrangements made in Fnince and England lor catching and preserving 
the sfrnt have ever been imitated here, to any practical extent. The time will come, no doubt, when we shidl bo 
glad to profit by this foreign example and ex[)erienee. 

Although the cflbrt to projiagate oysters by catching drifting spawn upon prejtared beds has been tried nearly 
everywhere, fjom Sandy Hook to rrovidencc, it has only, in tlie miitority of cases, jierhaps I might say a siiiall 
minority of cases, proved a [irotitable undertaking to those engaging in it? and many planters have ahandoticrl the 
process, or, at least, calculate but little upon any prei)iU'ed betls, in estimating the probable income of the pfusjiective 
reason. This arises from one of two causes: 1st. The failure of sjiawn to attach itself to the cultch ; or, 2d. In case 
a "(K^t" tH'Curs, a subsequent death or destrucliou. 

The snppo.H.ifion among oystermen geni'rall.v has Is-en, that tlie water everywhere ni)Oii the coast was filled, 
more or less, with drifting oyster-spat ^luring the s|)awuing-season, whether there was any Ijed of oystere in the 
immediate neighborhood or not; in other words, thai there was hardly any limit to the time and distance the spat 
would drift wiili the tides, windj*, and enrrents. 1 think thai lat«'ly this view has been modified by most fishermen, 
and I am (-erluin it greatly needs umditication ; but, as a consetitu'nce of the o|)inion, it was believed that one place 
was as giKid iih another, so long as there was a good current or tideway there to s|)read siiclls for 8p.awu, whether 
there were any living oysters in proximity or not. But tliat this view was fallacious, and tliat many acres of shells 
Inive nevi'rexhibiled a. single oyster, siiu[ily because (here was no spat or sources of spat in their vicinity, there is no 
rciUHoii to doubt. 

Having leaiiH'd (his, [tlanlers In^gan to see that they nuist jdace with or near their beds of shells, living 
ruo(hiT-oyNt»'r«, called " spa w tiers'", which should sup{ily tlic desired spat. This is doue in two ways, either by 
laying n mirrow ln'<l of oUI oystors across the tideway in the center of the shelled tract, bo that the spawn, as it is 
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emitted, may be carrietl np aiirt down ovitr the breadth of shells waiting to accommodat« it, or by sprinkliupr spawuers 

all silKKtit the grouiul, at the rate of abont 10 bushels to tlu' ture. Under these arraiigein<'iits the eireumstiiiices 
must he rnre anil exwptiotial, when a full .set will not be .secured upon all sheils within, say, 20 rods of the spa\nier8. 
Of course) fortunate ])ositinna inny be found where* spawn in produced ii-om wild oysters in abundance, or from 
contifj:uou,s planted beds, where the distribution of special spawners is uuuecessoryj yet cveu then it may be 
said tu t>e a wise measure. 

The successful capture of a plenteous "set", however, is not all of the game. This must grow to salable 
mufnrity before any profits cau be gathered, and it so often hniipeiis that the most i)romising betls in .September are 
utterly wrecked l>y January, maliiug a total loss of all the money and labor expended, that more than one planter 
has deeidetl that it does not pay to attempt to raise oysters upon shells, so long as he is able to buy and stock his 
grounds with half-grown seed — a decision wliieh maybe biused ui>on sound rea-soning iu respect to certain localities, 
but whicli certairdy will not a])ply to all of our northern coa«t. 

To what causes the well-lilled artificial beds of infant oysters owe the destruction which seems often to overtake 
them in a sitrgle night, cautiot always be told; we are not sufficiently acquainted either with the oyster or the 
couditiouH under wliicli he lives, to detect the fatal inlluence. It is easily perceived, however, that these propagation- 
beds oft'er an unusual attraction to all the active enemies of the oyster, sucli as winkles, drills or borers, and 
starfishes, since they liud there food not only iu a sufierabuudancc, bnt thin shelled ami tender, so as to be got at 
iu the easiest manner. It has very IVetpieutly happetied in tlie East river, that startishes alone have not only eat«MJ 
up many acres of young oysters in a single season, on shelle<l gri>nnd, but so colonized there as to ruin utterly that 
tract for any further use, so long as they remained. It is certain that the half grown tiausplauted seed is less 
attrae(ive to oyster-enemies than the pro|>agat:onbeds; but when, as frequently occurs, the latter survive misfortune 
and attack, the _viehl of iu(>fits is so great as amply tocompensate for the risk. Those who do not catch any or sutliirient 
seed for their imrjioses, upon areas of shells or other ciiltch, annually procure young oysters of natural growih, or 
"seed" with Avhich to stock their beds. To this end they send their sloops froju Norwalk eastward to the 
H<aisatonie beds, as has been described iu a previous chaitler, out into tln^ sound off Bridgeport and to Shijqjcn 
Iioint, while the more westerly jduuters get their seed iu the East river and ott" the Long Island shore. There 
seems to be little lack of supply, but the scene of good dredging and the amount gathered are continually changing. 
t)n the whole, however, there is a decrease of supply brought aliout by the largely increased number of boats now 
fishing every fall. More; or less of the seed gathered here is sohl by thost^ who catch it, to local planters, and some 
goes to beds in Rhode Island and New York bay, or the south shore of Long Islatid. On the contrary, some little 
foreign seed, chiefly from the North river, is brouglit to Connecticut beds. The deep water sound .seed is the best. 
The seed is not usually culletl, but is sold to the [dauter at about l'.> cents a bushel, aud distributed upon his gnmnds 
just as it is caught. Iu a btishel of it, consequentlj*, not more than one-fourth (in a fair run) will consist of living 
oysters, the remainder lieing dead shells atnl trash of all sorts. Of this mixed stuff from 300 to 400 bushels are put 
on an acre lot. If it were culled, even roughly, it wouM bring from 40 to 50 cents, aud one-half the »iuantity wouhl 
l>e enough for the same ground, since the danger of planting too thick must be avoided. Frequently this is done. 
Some planters here never disturb their lueds until they begin to take them up for market; but others make a 
practice of .shifting their transjihinted oysters, when two or two and a half years ohl, to a new spot. There they lie 
for one year, and are then ready for sale. The cost of .shifting is from 10 to 15 cents a bushel; but the increase, 
both iu size and flavor, is thought to compensate for this extra outlay. 

The great drawback to East river oysler-iilanting of every kiri<l, is the abundance of eaemies with which the 
beds are infested. These consist of drum-fish, skates, and, toa snnill degree, of various other fishes ; of certain sponges 
and invertebrates that do slight damage; aud of various boring mollusks, the crushing winkle, and the iusidious 
Btartish or .sea-star. It is the last-named idague that the idanter dreads the most, and the directly traceable harm 
it does amounts to many tens of thousands of dollars annually in this district alone. Indeed, it seems to have here 
its headquarters on the American oyster-coast ; bnt as 1 shall devote to it a special description in my chapter on the 
Enemies of the Oyster, I will only mention hero the fact of its baleful presence, which has utteily mined many 
a man's whole year's work. 

liESTiiucrioN or 15ast rivee oysters. — Nearly all the East river oysters are sold in the shell in New York. 
Those from the Connecticut shore and City island are genei-ally taken to the city in the sloops of the owners, and 
sold to dealers at the foot of Broome street. This is partially trns also of those raised on the Long Islntul sboref 
but there the New York firms, themselvt^s often co-i>lautcrs with the couutrymeuj send boats to buy up cargoes 
at the beds at a small discount fi'om city prices. 



35. PECONIC BAY, OR EASTERN LONG ISLAND. 

Thk ea.steux enb op Long Island. — The whole extent of bays and inlets contained between the two 
promontories, JM<mtauk and Orient, which terminate Long Island at its eastern end, is subdivided uuiler severiil 
names, the priucipal being Gardner's, aud Great aud Little Pe«?ouic bays. Though this region is highly produetivo 
in resi>ect to the swimming fishes, and to se\eral kinds of edible moUuskSj yet oysters are not connuouly found 
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there, nor do they flourish when iilautwl. This dearth s€«ras to be due to tlio uufortuuate abundance of enemies^ 
e.siK'cially starfishes, since there ia evidence liiat anciently oysters were indigenous and plcMty. At the extremity 
of the iioitheni cape "Oyster poud" and "■Oyster I'oiid point" still preserve the reeolleetiun of what was oncejjood 
tongfiiig ground. Mr. Sanderson Smith, of the Cuited Stat^is Fish Connuissiou, once tokl me that he Lad found near 
thel'e an extensive bed of dead shrli.s of very large size, perforated throughout by borinjj-sponges. It is not 
surprising to learn these faet.s, but they point to a .state of ihin^rs now past, for there is no oyster-eatehiug or 
planting at ]M-esent in Pecouie bay, whieh has any coianuMcial iiu|)ortanee. 

The eollector of the port at Sag Harbor, Mr. W. S. Uaveus, lias for several years kept statistics of the yield 
of the tisheries in this serie*t of bay.s from wliich it appisars that in ISTSJ-HtJ, 5,00(1 bushels of oysters were talcen; 
their value was $5,0ivo. Of other shellfish (ehielly scallops), $22,400 is given as the value of the catch, winch 
seems t« me too low. 

At Riverhead a company of six men was formed in the spring of 1880. They put up $50 each, and stocked 
one acre a short distance below the village with G75 bushels of seetl from New Haven; but it did not grow well. 

New Suli'olk, Mattituck, and other towns in that neighborhood, do a Lirge business iu selling scalloii-shells to 
Ehode Island and Connecticut li.shermen, to be used as cnltch on the propagating beils. The price is 2J cents a 
bushel, at wliieli rate the 7r»,OtlO bushels fd' shells sold all alongshore brought in 6l,S75. 

At Sonthold oyster-culture has been begun by one man, who has jvlanted .W acres. 

At Orient 800 bushels of oysters were taken last year, and an insignificant quantity on the Napeague shore, 
inside of Moulauk. In the center of Mont^iuk [Htiut is a large fn;sh pond, which it is jiroposed to turn into an 
oystei'-pond, by opening a sluice so as to a<bijit the salt water. At Sag Harbor GOO bushels aie reported as the 
local catch, and another 500 bushels at Southampton. These three reports add up only 1,800 bushels. 1 supjjose 
the remainder of .Mr. Havens' total of 5,000 bushels were picked up at chance times by fishermen iu variuxia 
parts of the bays, and locially used. 

Statistical recapitulation for East river (and Peconio bay): 

Number of pfunterH, wholesalo-dealera , 958 

Vahu! of Khori'-i)i*nn'rf y $347, 2<J0 

NdiiiUer of vesselii fiuil anil-boata engaged ,., ,.., ,,...,, l,2t>8 

Valm» iifMiiiiM! ,.., $218, (*nO 

Niiiiitit-r (if tHt-n hiro<l l>y plantora or dealera Itift 

Aniniul iiirtiiii^rt of same $67,500 

Aiiiiuitl Mak'H I'f — 

Ndiivi- ovBtcre ...,.,,.. ,,., -,. ..„..bU8hd8.. fi69,800 

Valiu- iifsame $708, Vas 
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I. ■ THE SOUTH BHORE OF LONG ISLAND. 

36. THE GREAT SOUTH BAY DISTRICT. 



Topography of Great South bay.— "Every sclioolboy knows," as Macaulay nsed to say with his fine 
contemi>t for illiteracy, that all along the shore of Long Island, between the outer fence of the rigid and pitiless 
surf- repelling beach and the habitable shore, lie a series of shallow lago<ms. Tlie largest of these — thirty miles or 
more long and tViati one to live miles wide — is the Great Suutb bay. Tbis water is the salvation of all southern 
Long Island. If the land ran straight to the sea, and Fire island was not an island but simply a shore, the wholo 
great extent would be as uiiiidiabitable as the bleak rearof Cap<' Cod, all the way from Prospect Park to Moriches. 
But the bay furnishes an abun»Iance of harbors j il abounds in liisli piohtable to eatcb j it tempts the ducks to its 
sedgy shore, and so invites an annual migration of money-spending sportsmen; it is paved with the "luscious 
elamraes and erabfish-' whieh tbe old Dutch poet extolled; and it furnishes to the world that marvel of delicacies, 
the oyster. Ilence, in place of a pine-barren and a howling, friendless coast, we find a stiing of pojudous and 
thiiving villages, the wiuter-baveiis of tlmusands of mariners, and the summer resort of city pleasurc-seekeiy. 
' This shallow sound communicates with the ocean tbnnigh Fire islaud inlet and a few more njienings to the 
westward. The eastern part comtnunicates through a narrow pass at Smith's point with East bay, whieli has no 
communication wilh tbe sea, and is almost fresh. Tlie depth tjf water in the bay does not exceed two fathoms in 
its d(!epest jwrt, and the rise and fall of the tide are very small, probalily not more than a foot at the average. 
The bay receives considerable supplies of fresh water from a number of streams, celebratjed for their fine trouU 
The western part of tbe bay has a sandy bottom, and its water, being in more direct communication with the ocean, 
coutains more salt than that of the eastern j)art, where the bottom is a luLxtiue of black mud wilh sand. 

Abundance of oysters, past and present. — Tbis Great South bay has been called the most populoua 
oystor-grouud north of the Chesapeake bay, but the natural beds ai'e all confined to the eastern end, where th(» 
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mud bottom is. They do not occur tnucli eastward of Smith's point, nor westward, iu general, of a line drawn from 
Nu'olFs point across to Fire ishuMl, Occuisinnally temporiiry <iijd incoiist'qwnlial beds ''strike" in the tideways 4)f 
inlets fiuJber east, but nothing wilh rej,nil;irity vr of iiuportmiw. Tliis south-shore loeality has been eeh-brated funn 
time iuimeiuorial, and as early as 1071J had btcome an object of au extensive industry, as is witnessed by the following 
local ordinance, which 1 find stated iu Watson's Annals of New lor/c, (j). 284): 

Oysters: To prevuut tho (hrstrnctiou •irnyrttt^ra iu Rimth Ujiy, by thu iiiilimiti«(l iimnlwr of veaepls employed in the same, It it ordered 
that but tell vessels shall hv hIIowiuI, unit that each half-barrul tubaijaL] be paid for at the ratu of iid., accordiug to the town act of 
BriH)kUuven. 

This right of the town of Brookhaven to dictate regidations in this matter exists to the present day, and arises 
from an ancient wdonial grant to the town by patent from the king of England. Hect>guiz;ing this grant, there was 
nuide an agreement in 1707 between William Smith, who was at that time the holder and rqu'esentative of the rights 
and interests of the fishing in Great South bay, whereby the town, in exchange for the right to control the bay. 
contracted to give to htm and his heirs forever one half of all net iticotne accruing to the town frotn the use of the 
bottom of the bay. This, of course, applied almost exclusively to oyster-en it tiro, and the agreement has been kept, 
the revenue of the town from that source, in 18S0, amounting to $1,032 95, half of which went to the heirs of old 
William Smith. 

OvsTEij-LAATS OF Geeat South BAY. — The present laws regulating oyster-matters at the eastern end of the 
bay are as follows : 

SECTtON 10. The owners and Ip,M9ee»of land bonniled npon that part uf SLinnprock buy lying we«t of ft line drawn daesontb from Pino 
Neck puint, ill the town ivf Soiitli Hainplou, in the coauly uf Sufl'olk [Louf^ Islainl'], may phtnt oy«t«rs or clams in the waters of said bay, 
oppottitt) their respeetive lanil!», eKtendiiig from low-water mark into said '>ay uol exceediu}; four rods la width. 

No planting upon any "beds of natural gi;owth'', however, is authorized, or will be protected; nor can any person 
hold oyster-grotiiid unless it is planted and occupied "iu g<K>d faith". The locality of such planted beds must be 
designated by stakes and a monument on shitro. To plant oysters or clams on such designated ground, without 
l>ermissiou of the owner, subjects the offender to a forfeit of $13 for each offV-nse, under stated processes of law. 
Heavy penalties also are inflicted upon persons who remove or deface boundary stakes. [This law, or legal permft, 
is practically a dead letter, since it has been found useless through the too great freshness of the water, and for 
other reasons, to plant in Shinneeock bay.] 

Sections KHJ and 101 of the Kevised Statutes of 1875, Title XI, forbid dredging in the Great South bay, Long 
Island, or having in posse*ssif}n instrtimeuts for that purpose. 

Sections 102 and 103 enjoin that "no iierson shall take any oysters, clams, mussels, or shells, or any substance 
growing on the bottom, from any public or private bed, or in any of the waters of the said South bay, except between 
sunrise and sunset on any day". 

Section 104 forbids "catching any oysters, spawn, or seed-oysters" in Great Soath bay betweR June 15 and 
September 15. 

The iienalties for violation of the above-given regnTations are a fine not to exceed $250, imprisonment np to six 
months, and an additional forfeiture of $200 for each oft'euse j half the penalty goes to the informer, the remainder 
to the poor-fund. 

Regulation op oyster-culture ly Suffolk covsty. — In 187i> a law was passed regulating the 
formation of corporations for oyster-culture in Suffolk county, Long Island. Whether this law has ever been 
taken advautiige of I am imable to say. It is as follows: 

Skction 1. Fivu or man- persons who liave leased or hold oyster-lots in Snffolk connty rooy organize a company for thp promotion of 
oyster-cult urn upon those lots, niul shall become a corporate body, aftor filing prescribed ututeraents, in writing, with the county clerk. 

Skc. 2. There shall be not leas than throe nor more than nint^ trustees, holditi^ oQice one year. Hy-IawN Hhall be nia<lo to regulate the 
business of th*^ corporation. Every lot owner »haM have imt* vote, and a majority of vote,H Hhall coutru] all ipieHtioiis. 

Sec. H. Tim Irtwlt^ert whall have tho siiperiut+'uileiieo of the several oy»tpr-]ot» held by the members, and shall rejj;iilate the methods of 
couduetiny thobu»>iue.MH liy by-laws, whiehithaU be pntiliely eiilertid ou a book, and vvbieb may b« changed at annual meetings by a majority 
voto of (be members of the company. Th« tru;>te»?H in;iy emplny perwiiiH, and make uioutlily asscsumonts iipnu the uiembcrs, for money to 
meet the expenses of the coiupauy ; and any member failing to pay such an asscanuient within 30 days may bu sued by the corporation. 

Sec. 4. If any member violate« a by-law of (Le company, ho forfeits $25, which may be recovered in an action against him by the 
corporation. 

Sec. 5. Whenever, nnder the laws of this stat«, an action shall accrue to any member of said company for trespass, or for penalty by 
reason of any act or thing done or committed by any person, to or in or about the oysters, npon the lot leased, occupied, or hold by such, 
member, and Maid luembiT Hhall absent thereto iu writing, said action may be brought in the cor^>oratc name of said company, and all 
recoveries iu ssiid actinnw shall be the property of the company. 

8i:c. 6. The oysters upon the several lots of the several members of said company shall be and remain the separate property of the 
said several membei-s, except that any and all shall be liable to levy and sate, under excontion^ for all judgmonts recovered against the 
company., 

Uerulattons of oyster-culture by town-laws of Brookhaven. — It will be known, of conrse, that 
T>ro(»khaven does not consider any of the.se state laws as applying to her, siitce she regards the bottom of so much 
ed" thy Great South bay as lies within her b<fun<liiries, as being wholly nnder her own contn>l, and not amenable to 
state jurlsdictioD. The trustees of the town, therefore, make all the yegulatious thought neces8ar>, which anj uot 
many iu number. 
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A snpervisor is nppointed, who tms charge of tho letting of gromicl, in lots of one acre, to each male opplimnt 
of ii'^i}, wlio is a rt'siiknit of the town. Tho supt'ivrsor iu.sperts tlie groiiiul to see that it is uot ''a natural bed", 
j)laees it upon his itiaj*, lunks after its proper staking-oiit, and coll^rts a persoinil fee fur liis serviecs. TIte owners, 
of oyster-grounds then pay to the town $1 a year rent per aere, and jtay taxes upon their Iloatiug jtersonal projierty 
engaged in the husiness, and njjon oysters admitted to be npon their ground. In addition to this, every man, 
cultivator or not, who wishes to wiehl oyster-t<)ngs on Brookhaven oyster-gfoundt*, nmst jiay )jsl a y<'ar license-fee to 
the town for the privilege. This fee is known Ijy the ifhrioiis natne "toleration", and it ar-ose in this way: When 
tho town ordered that e\'ery citizen might hohl a lot, njjon th(> ct)ndition.s outlined above, it meant that no iierson 
should hohl more than one. If, however, A got the use of li's nauie, and so aec|nired the eontrol of two or more hits, 
no one objected. The theory was that every luau worki^d his own h>t; Init soon men began ealnjhing seed-oysters in 
Bellport bay, around Stnitirs point, and elsewhere, anil selling to the planters, who paid from 2.5 to 40 (rents a bushel. 
In i>rder to derive a revenue from this also, the town therefore ordereil a *' toleration-fee" of $1, to l>e jiaid by every 
man who harnlled a rake. In the fiscal year ISTD-'SO these license-fees amounted to 8371 50, while the rental of 
o\ster-ground in Brookhaven during the .same time was $1,0;">(J; total receipts of the town, 81,427 50, of which "the 
piMir" got one half. Any seeming hick of suiliciency in the amount of the toleration-fees must be charged to the fa<'-t, 
tliat many, no doubt. Umk advantage of the custom of commuting tor the fee, by thi'owiug upon the public ground 
eight or ten bushels of sued, ^jr</ bono publico. 

EE.STttK!TioNS OF oYSTEU-FisiiiKG BY TOWN-LAWS OF BROOKHAVEN. — The Stated restrictionR placed by the 
town upon oystering are: that no dredging shall be done; no oy.ster-rakiug at night, nor between -fnne 15 and 
Uetober 1 ; and that no one uot a citizen of Brookhaveu shall be allowed to rake in her waters, or any persou take 
or dispose of any oysters to be tran.s]dauted elsewhei-e. These regulations, being considered by those in.side only as 
jjrotective measures due to themselves, and being branded as an ilh'gal and ntdiind selilshiiess and monopoly by 
those ontsitle, have naturally causetl consiileruble couUiet between the oysteruicn of Brookhaven and their neighbors — 
a largo part ol the town of Isli[>, separated from Brookhaven before the full value of the oyater-bottom of the bay vvas 
a|>preeiated. Brookhaven now claims that the water oppo.site Eastern Islip was not granted to Islip at the time of 
the .se|)aratiou, and that she retains eontrol of it. Tu thi.s Eastern Islip objects, and, with an additioual reason, 
claims, with Western Islip, Babyh)n, and the state at large, the free right of Brookhaven waters. Brookhaven ofiera 
to let Ea.^tern Lslip men, in eonsideration of the old connection, rake with her own citizens, by paying a toleration- 
fee of $L*, and anybody else for a fee of 8-'3. This is ]jaid by few or none, and Islip brought suit, whieh has long been 
pending, intended to break the monopoly. Meanwhile she and all the rest steal as much seed as possible — nearly 
all they need, in fact — from Brookhaven waters, the evidence requin'd by the law being so very detinite that they 
run small risk, even if eaught, of being provt^d guilty in court. At the same time Islip and Babylon i>roeui'ed 
legishition autJ^rizing the leasing of the bay-bottom in four-acre plots to citizens of those towns, for the purpose of 
phintiijg oysters thei'eon, and it was made a misdemeanor for non-residents to tong oysters tn any of the waters 
within tlieir jurisdietioii. This exclusion was a matter of iutlitlVreiiee to everybody aeipmiuted with the fart that 
no seed beds of value existed in either town to tenipt non-resident tongers. Brookhaven is now endeavoring to get 
aitl ironi the state in securing tct itself more protection. At a late town meeting one tnistee made the astonishing 
statement, that during the spawning-season three thousand lidjs of seed are weekly stolen from the bay and 
trans])lan{('d in tlie ]iro{ected beds in other waters, those of Connecticut included. "As the seed is wttrth 81 a tub, 
the iiijury to the oy.ster-iuterests in Brookhaven is readily seen. While the oyster planters of other towns are 
growing rich, thctse of Brookhaven are being made i>oor, and the time to seek protection was while something 
remained that was worth ptjcketing." One s]ieaker said In^ eontrctlled several liundred acies of exceJlent oyster- 
bottom, but was prevented from utilizing it by the depredations of non residents; at whieh the said nonresidents 
grinned with saturnine glee. What will be the result of tho etruggle between exclusion and fi-ee-raking, remains 
to be .Seen. 

BnooKHAVKN BAY OR "BLUE Point" OYSTERS. — Ilaving thus stated the conditions and regulations nnder 
which oyster-culture exists iu the Great South bay, let us turn to a considenition of the natural supply there, the 
metltnds of artiiieial increase, and the resnlts in market prruluee and active prosperity. 

Thc natural, original growth of oysters in this sound, as I ha\ e alrearly stated, is confined almost wholly between 
Smith's point and Fire islauil — practically to the waters east of Blue Point, known as Brookhaven bay. This was 
the home of the famous celebrity, the Blue Point oyster, which was among the earliest to come to New York 
marki'ts. The present oyster of tltis brand is small and ronn<l; hut the old ^'Bluo P<»ints'', cherished by the Dutch 
burghers and peaked-hatted stuis of the Ilamiitons, who toasteil the king long before our Revohitiou was thouKlit 
of, was of the large, crooked. heavy-slieUed, elongated kind with whieh one becomes fumiliar all along the coa.st 
in examining relies of tho tmtural bed.s, and which even now are to be found by the thousand in all the niu.s.sel- 
lagwMis of the gulf of Saint Lawrence. Now and then, a few years ago, one of these aboriginal oysters, of whieh 
two tlozen made a .suflicient armful, was dragged uji and excited the curiosity of every one; but the time has gone 
by when any more of these monsters nuiy be eyoeeted. 

In l^•53 the Kcw York Herald reixirted that the value of all the Blue Point oysters, by which name the Great 
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South bay oysters were penersilly meant, <lid not exeeeil yoarly $200,000. "They arc Hold l^ir *aii. average of t-en 
sliilliiipa (i^l 2')) a. linndrcil fioin the beds; Iviit, as tlioy arc scarce and iiare a good reimtiitnr.u they wll at ;i 
eimsidendde udvjujce upon tlii.s |>nci' wJjt'ii br(j'ii;ili{ to markft. At one period, when they nii'jht bf rejjarded as in 
their prime, tliey attained a remaj'kable size; but aunv their proportions, as well as ttieir nuudMirs, have Iveii greatly 
re»lwee<l. There are about two buuilred iktsous engaged in the business, including the i)ropnetor8 and tbod'auds 
eniployecl in working the beds." . : 

ExTiiNT OP South bay beds ra 1873. — Twenty year.si later (in 1873) Count Pourtales, of Cauibridge, mado 
au exaiuinatioii of the oyster producing distriets near New York, at the request of tbe superiuteudeut of the coast 
survey. In respect to tins great buy south of Long iKland, Count ri>urtale.H wrote: 

Tho beds aro of vnHrins exteut, from a few acres tn a Imudrt-il or more. Tlit-y form liir;i<' arciiiiitilntioiiA of ilea^l kIk-IIn, on the top of 
which the spawn attaches itwU" and produces a Kiuceusiou of crops. » • • Ainonj; the beds visittil liy int.-, Ihi' folhiwhjji di-serve 
particular incntiini: Wuiith's point has been roi'iitioned as buiug tho eastern limit of Ihe oyRtors. Tl»e water was foiiit<l (herp to be obIj 
briickisli, .iiid tlif bott'Hii of clear quartz pebbk's, olfering ultachwieiit to a small variety of oysters, tasteless thuiiKh fat. They are ouly 
U8(?d for plaiitiiij;.'' 

Tho Circat bed (subdivided into North and South beds) off Patchopno appears to he one of the oldest. The tongs bring np larfre 
qnantities uf dead oyster-KlieUs of {^reat size, such na have hecti mentioned befon'. The living oysters obtained by a, fleet of boats at work 
oil it ,i]»peured to bo {generally about three yoars old, and were intended for plant iuj^ at Kockaway nnlil fall. Auother e^'lebrated bed is off 
Blue IViiit, wbieb h:iB it celebrity for tbe quality of its oystera in the New York un<t HoKton markets. The California bed oil' Say ville is on© 
of the !ar;;est, almiU IftO ncres in extent. It is the we»temmo<*t natural bed, and was formerly extremely prodiietive, but Las been wry 
much reduced by over-tiHhitjj;^. The oystermeu reci»t;iiize the oysters from tli.Ht b:iiik by thi- abundant growth of red sponge and M-riiilariaa 
on them. The niussel-beds are tho nearest to the inlet, and the greater saltiR'<is of tljeir flavor i* a cousequeuee of it. Tho lower shell ih 
VMirv! frequently ribbed and the edgt« senlloped in the oysters of these henia than thosv from beds in tht? eastern part of the bay. To the 
westw.ird and between tlioMi latter budsj the bottom is more sandy, anil tho scattering oysters found on it are known as "8an<l" oysters; 
they arc easily recognized by their cleau shells, scalloped on the edgo and somewhat striped with dark colors when young; tho growing 
odgp is very thin but liard, while further oast it is generally flexible. This would indicate a greater proportion of lime in the water, but 
the reason is not obvious, since Ibb eastern part of tbe bay contains a uiiicb larger quantity of shells in a stale of decomposition. 

Signs of ExnArsnoN ix the OYSTER-nEDS.— It is nearly ten years ago that this inquiry was made by Count 
Poiu'tales, since even then apiireheusions were felt, lest the supjdy of native oyster.s, oneo thought inexhau.stible, 
shotihl s])eedily Hud a siidileii end. For a hnudred years no one had thought anything liUe protect iou to the 
beds, or even moderntion in raking, ueee.s.sary. Boats had come from lihode. Lsland and Ma.ssaelin.setts, year 
after year, <ind had taken away niuiumbered load.s to be transplanted there, in addition to all the home market 
consuiniilion and tbe .supply for linckaway and Statcti Ishind iieds. Only 10 to 25 cents a bu.shel was a.sketl lor ihe 
f>ei'd by the: ea.sy-workiug catchers, and there seemed no bottom to tin* mine. ThiH state of tliing.s attracted more 
and more men into the business of dredging seed and touging marketable beds. All at otice young oysters began 
to be liat'd to get, and the increase seemed to beabnost at an end. The young men bad little knowledge of th<! great 
armies of infant mollusks which the old men liad seen .speckling the gravel beaches iind roclcy shoals all over Ihe 
bay a few years i>re\ious. It began to be .seen that if any oysters were to remain, none must be sold out of (he 
bay, aiul all nystermen must hasteu to organize l>eds and encourage growth. Tlieu came the attempts at help 
from legislatiou, but the troulde wrus too deep for that, and the oystennen of the present generation suffer a 
scarcity that their grandfathers would have thought it impo.ssible should over occur. 

Extent op oystek-industry' at tile present day. — Nevertheless, the beds are uot exhausted yet, as is 
evident from tbe great fleets that spring and fall operate to advantage in the waters between Moriches and Blue 
I'oint. I suppose that no less than oOU .sail boats speml their time on the bay at these seasons in gathering seetl, 
carrying it away, and buying it for outside planters. To every one of these 500 sail-boats, mainly well-built sIoojjs 
and cat-boats, three men may be counted, .so that ly'lOtt men are probably employed in this industry alone at these 
times. Uow nin<-h seed fs proi'ured each season — ihe fall of 1S70 or spring of 1880, for iustauee — it is impossible 
to state; but I shotdil jutlgc it to bo not lesfei than 100,000 bushels, or twice that amouut for the annual yield; yet 
the amount is not large enough to supply the demands of the South Shore i»lanter.s, who were compelled to bring 
in last year (1871)) about IOM,0(i(Ji bushels of .seed procured in llie Newark bay, the North river, East river, autl New 
llaven, Cotmecticut. This estimate is too small, if anything. 

DisrosiTioM OF SEED-ovsTKRS: PRICKS.— The poorer seed caught is sold to a great extent in the rough — 
stones, shells, dead stiifl", and all — ^^just as it conies up, since on ntncli of it there is elinging "spawn"'; that is, ycmng 
oysters too small to be detached. l'\ir this 25 cents was the ruling price last year. Much, however, is culled, boys 
going in the boat and ]iicking the tongfuls over as fast as they are iHuired out upon a Iwanl, which is placed across 
the nii<ldle of the skitt", from gunwale to gunwale. For this from tO to (50 cents is paid. The buyers are planters 
at Bellporf, Patchogue, Blue Point, Say ville, and the towns farther west, and occasionally a man fnun Bhodo Ishtud 
or Connecticut, who wants this seed to work up into a particular grade on his htune beds. Cotiut Pourtulea 
mentions soinething I did not learn of in this connection, namely, "a class of men iuteriuediate between the 
Jisljermen and the marketmeii. They use sloops and small schooners, aiul liuy up from the oysternien the produce 
of each day's fishing as they come in at night. A basket hoisted to the mastheail is the signal indicating a wish to 
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piirfliasp." Thrs;J(H)Ifs as if be referred to tbe well known pficl-cm, of wbom I sliall speak later; hut he shows that, 
iKirtially nt lrfaat,«ft is seed tbey buy, for be eotitinues : " Tbe prie« paid at tbe time of my visit was about CO eeiits 
a buslte! ftjr all sizes and qualities Jiiixed. These oysters are cmried to Koekaway, Hempstead, aud utljcv bays uear 
tie Wj4{ft.eiiil of Lon^i^ Island sound, near Captain's island, wbere they acquire ra]Hdly a bett<'i- appcaraiiee anrl 
flavtjfi'vThe men wbo simply carry tbem there to resell to planters, realize a profit of 15 eents a bushel for freiubf." 
V. V'f'Aitf'iTV OF SEED AND IXCKEASE OF PKici':. — The insullieierH'y of native seed to supply the enltivate<l IhmIs, 
•.dc'lri'[)laiiuMl of tliis year to a greater extent than ever l>elbre, is to be traced maiuly to tbe eanse •« hieh miiiht long: 
■/ftgo have been antieipatcd, and which has before been so ruinous to our oyster-intorests — over Ashing. So Ion;; as 
oysters are permitted to ;;row for a proji^er time — say till they are four or tive years obi — befoi-e they are raked up 
for market, so long will they, in favorable plaees, increase with a rapidity that it would liaidly be jiossible lor a 
scarcity to occur- To an extent safe against ordiuaiy demands, the more an oyster-bottom is "touged'' the more 
stock will be found. This is due to the fact that constant raking stirs up the liottom, rinses ott' the sbells and gravel 
tbere, and so prepares it lo re<'eive the lloatiug spawn. Jlut liere in South bay the oysters gathered for uuirket- 
U80 are exceedingly smnll, many of them not larger tban a silver qnarter. They have not yet s)>awned, in uhost 
eases, and hence their removal is like digging ]dants up before tbcy have left any seeds behind ; it is destroying 
the root as well as the branches f»f t»yst(*r growth. The st't'd imported Irtmi outside the isljind i.s <»f a dittetent 
qiudity, if n<jt interior — two opinions exist on this i>oiiit — not produeiug stock of jtreeisely the tlavor esteemed most 
highly on the South shore, and to which the original lilue Point and Oak Island bivalves owe their higli re|nitation 
with epicures. Moreover, where formerly seed was to Im; bad for the ealcbiug, or bought at 10 to lit) cents a bushel, 
30 to (iO cents must now be paid fur it. Such au outlay at the begiuuiug makes an increase of the selliug-price 
necessary. Tbe 8hi[>pers are loth to give the increase, since tliey do not see wherein tbe profit will return. Lately, 
indeed, money has been lost rather than made on oysters from the south side of Long Island, at least upon those 
grown at thet eastern end i>f the bay, whence the stock is almost wholly sent to Euro|K\ The question, therefore, 
as to tbe best way to restore tbe natural beds to their ancient productiveness, or whether it is jiossible to induce the 
formation of new seed-banks, is a verj' important one in this locality, and 1 endeavored to collect all possible 
iuformatitm bearing u|)on it. 

Kemediks for tue ExnAUSTiON OF THE SEED-SUPPLY To begin with r It appears that there havH been no 

season when there was a wide sju-ead and abundant catch of spawn and successful growth of young oysters in 
IJrookbaven bay since about VS7(t, In 1872, it is sai<I to have failed altogether. Every year, however, there is nu>ro 
or less S])awiiing observed, and it is the belief of the baymen, that every fourth year this exceeds in quantity the 
intermediate three years; but the misfoitnne is that the spawn seera-s, year after year, to go to waste, or, if it 
attaches itself at all, to be killed by the winter-storms, which stir up and shift the mud of the too shallow bay, or 
by some other accident. 

It is my opinion, however, that nothing like the required numberofjKlidt oysters exist, undisturbed, in firookbi*ven 
bay to supply naturally suflicient seed to keep pace with the accidents of b:id weather and the fallrakiug. It is a 
well-known fact, that the oysters upon the Ir.msplantetl beds do not propagate successfully. Though all (he 
surrounding circutustances .seem favorable, the shock they have sustained in being tran.s|ilanted, or some other 
reason, limits their spawning; and if they do emit eggs, there is usually nothing near by for tbem to cati^b upon. 
It is to the wild oysters, then, that the planters must look for the annual renewal of the seed-beds. They are lew 
in number, and every circumstance is against them. 

One source of trouble lies, I believe, in the laws intended lo bo beneficial, which, perhaps, iiresent the only 
difflculiy in the way of an entire restoiiititm of the old product ivt'uess. 1 consider that the pridiiltition t)f dredging 
is bud policy; that, on tbe other hand, dredging should be permitted all the year i-ound, at lea.st half of each week. 
i^ seems to me, also, that beneficial eftects would follow tbe opening of the beds to free-tishing in suunner, dredging 
included, and the cl()singof tbem, at least for a few years, from the 15th of July until the following spring, nay up lo 
March 1. The reasons for this have been indicated in previous cbajiters. The continuetl raking and <lraggiug 
of the ground in summer, spreads and thins the thicker beds, keeps the bottom clean, and prejiaies the shells, 
gravel, and scrap.s there for the attachment of the spawn, by turning over and rinsing them, and this at tbe \'eiy 
time m()st necessary, when the oysters are spawning and the eggs are making their brief fioating .search for a 
foothold. But havlug thus been provided with resting places in abundance, over a continually widened area, it la 
necessary that the disturbance invnied lately cease and the young 4»yBter8 l»e permitted to rest entirely quiet, until 
they have become stnmg enemgli to withstand the shock of change to new, i>rivate l>eds. This will not occur until 
they are at least six months old. The present custom of see<l gathering iu the fall saves that which is a year old, 
but it ruina ao enormous quantity of small seed of tbe year only three months old, which has not grown to 
Kutficient strength to withstand the change. I believe that the only seed which should be removed from its 
birthplace in tbe fall, is that which catches on gravel beaches between tide marks or elsewhere, where it w(udd 
sure'<y -x'. killed by cold diuing the ensuing winter j and that the abundance the succeeding s]H-iug would more 
tliiii make up for the apparent loss of the oppoi-tnnity at present made nse of. If snch a coui"se as this were deemed 
uuju'acticable, then v^uuid it not be well to adopt a system oi" raking one part of the buLtotu one .^ear and another 
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tlip Tioxt ! Pcrlinps not raor^ tlian a siiigh* years interval wonld bo required ; but T slioiild hope tlnit only a, tLird 
of tlio Iwttom inifiitt W rnltpd ainnuill.v, so thut each \m\ woulil have two years' rest between times. 

The ifeneral cliarnetenstitts of the (xieat South bay having thus beeu meutioued, it remains to describe 
particular distrii-.t-s, and ofler such statistics as 1 have been able to collect. 

Bellport AM) MoBicnES. — The most eastern point at which any oyster- operations are conducted on tJje 
south side is Bellport, and there they are only be^jun. East of this, in Moriches bay, seed beds exist — theit^ are 
no oysters in Shinnecoek bay — but at Belljiort land is now being^ staLe«l ott' and idanting has begun. Bellpoil; 
planters will liavc the advaufcij^e of the best and hardiest seed close at tJieir own doore, but are three miles or more 
from the railway. 

PATcnoGUE AND viciwiTT. — The ocxt poiut is the importiint town of Patchogoe, the center of the Brookliaveu 
bay interests. More than any other of the thriving towns on the south sliore, it owes its existence to tlie bay, 
but has distanced them all in point of size. Every other aaan you meet is a cAfttain, though the craft he commands 
is rarely better than a skMiji, With few exceptious, to bts boni and bred here means to be a baymau, and a cuj-ious 
result lollows socially. The women of the village know a vast deal more than the men. As soon as a boy is old 
enough he is sent to school; but by tlu^ time he gets acquainted with the manners of the school house, he has 
become big enough to ''go cnllin*^ in an oyster-boat, and tliat is the end of bis educiition. ITenceforth he sits in 
a skift' on the bay and assorts oysters, until he is old enough to liandle a fuiir of tongs, M-heu he "goes tongiu'" 
nntil he dies or lias energy and savings enough to become a buyer and shipper. The alternatives to this are to 
go to New York to seek his fortune, or to bectmie a clerk in a viUage slujp. The girls, on the other hand, stay 
in school long after their, brtjthers are taken away. They are pretty — that goes without saying — and healthy, 
because nobody is anything else down here, and are aciiuatnted with fashion through seeing so many stylish 
people in the summer. Then they admire the honest, rugged frame and heart of a bayman, marry him, and 
become his confidentinl clerk in business. 

The chief business of the bayraan at this eastern end, is the catching and cultivation of o.vsters, and there are 
about 1,0<}0 acres of bottom under cultivation in front of the town. This area in<!hi(les all the coast from Patchoguo 
to Bayshorc, thus taking iu the settlements and railway stations, Bayjiort, Young|(ort, Blue Point, Sayville, niid 
Oakdale. A [tart of these He in the town of Islip and the rest in Brookhaven, and thus come under slightly dtflerent 
regulations, but oflierwise they form together a homogeneous district, and the oysters they raise go to market 
under the general brand name of "Blue Points". The artilieial beds upon which these oysters grow are all near 
shore, and in water rarely more than two fathoms deep, and often less. The bottom varies, but, as a rule, consists 
of mud overlying sand. The preference is iu favor of water C to 10 feet in depth, which is deep enough to escai)e 
ojdiiiary gales, and is not too expensive to work. The oysters fatten better there than iu shoaler water, one planter 
said. The seed consists of the native growth, ekctl out by cargoes from New York bay, the East river, and 
elsewhere. The experiment of plautiug Virginia oysters as seed has proved a failure. The result is a shell which 
grows closely to res«-mble the natives, but the monieut the oyster is opened the ditTereiice and inferiority of the 
meat is ai)i>arent, both to the eye and the taste. It has thereibre been discouraged. Southern oysters will survive 
the winter in this bay, grow, and emit spawu ; but moat planters consider that they tend to reduce the quality and 
price of the natix'e stock, and hence have altnost ce^aseil to bring any. To raise and sell them as "Virginias''' would 
not jfay, since this region cannot comjjete willi Staten Ishuid. Wlu^ther nal ivc or outside seed grows laster is another 
undee.ided question, but all whom I asketl said they preferred to plant all honieseed, if possible, on general 
considerations. The difl'erences in the experiences related to me are no doubt due to the diflerences iu the particular 
lodtalities whence the seed w;us brought. It is generally understood tha< oysters taken from the eastern to the western 
cud of the buy git>w more rapidly than those not changed. Count Pourtale« remarked uiwu tliis district as follows : 

Thosr- lietla proiluce •\VHterM nl" tlifltrcnt qualities, Brronliiig to th« looiility; the <a>me cif i.he viiriation is not kni>wii, hut depeniia 
prnUalily on tlui tkusity «>f tbu waU-r, Hiip|ib- of food, eto. The oywrm-s >;r"«n "" <•'* '«'<1'» si-nr tallt-d l(«?<!-«iy*tt^ri«, by tb«> tiMbernn.'n, to 
cUntin^uiNh Ihi-m fiuiu tha broktMi-bntUmi oynti-ra. Tliu furanT h-.ivt' ^'t-utTfltly a nuiiuli-d tliape ; thtvsftoud, wlfu li j;ruw in scatten-d 
buiH-Iu'H on l>rf)keii nr miKbly bottoui Iwtwi'cn tbc l>ud», ussumt* iiti chmgtili'd or fii>noii-«ti:ipf(l lurni, fvideiitly prtHliut-d by tbiir t«'ndi-uiy 
til Hink ill th*> until by tbi'ir own vrfight as >lii>y fjrow. Thr hrds luivo probably orijjiiiatM in tlio same way, aa tho toiigs bring np from 
tlieni frequently olil ini'l wry Iiirfit* sjmi)ii-sli:ipod hIioHs of oysters, mudi as arp iint now found li\'ing thorp. Thf hrokon-bottom oysfera 
Lavf .1 iiiiicb more rai>id growth than Ilii< bcd-oyslerH, being two or thrff tiineH aitlargci n» tlm latlir at the samo age. The gTfat4>r supply 
of fo<Hl will uo duubt jiL-L-oiiut fur il. At the aaiite time liic meat i>t mmv watery and held iu less CBtiioutiou uutil after i( h.-m improvi>d by 
plautiug iu other luculitiea. 

The ordinary amouiil of small sp<m1 juit on an acre is iiOfl bushels, eh ieily laid down in the spring. In the fall the 
owner goes over them and thins them out, tinding a gneat many which are. large enough for market, thouglj no 
bigger than a silver dollar. The rest remain down longer, and meanwhile ionstant additions of seetl are nunle 
alongside. 

iJAYf^iKHiF:, — Asyou go westward to the extremity of the " Blue Poiid *' district, in the neighliorhood of Bayshore, 
yoti flud a feeling of discouragement. The oysters there <lo not grow as fast or become as tlnely tlavored as those 
to the eastward, and all the serd must be Ixaight <H' poached steal! Iiily from Brookhaven. Large t|miiitities of ground 
tlicre, w hich may be proeiiretl in Iburacre lots al fjfl a ycuj- rent per acre, arc not taken up, although with the help 
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of cai*ital it might be made protiuctlv^, and there are very few out of the many planters iu Bayshore who depend 
to any tonvsiderable degree upon their oysjter-beds for their suppoii;, even if you add to this the profits they derive 
from elaminiiig. 

TiiK rsE OF "stools" to BECEiVE OYSTER SPAT. — Following the lessening protlnct of the seedbeds and 
the increasing appreciation of the oysters of this region, attention was tiu-ued some years ago to the ])ossibility of 
saving a portion of the waited spawn with which the iniaginatiou filled the waters of the whole bay, by giving it 
suitable ''stools" npon which to rest. 

It has been the eustom, theif fore, for several years in Brookhaveii bay, to spread down sliells, scrap-tin, and 
other cultch, in hopes of catching a quantity of •<)yst<'r-spawu and so getting jdenty of wed. This seems to 
liave sncceeded Just in proportion to tlie contiguity of mother-oysters to the retM'iviiigbetl, and tlie snccess has 
generally been so uncertain, tlaat no great de}»endeuce has been placed upon this source of supidy, nor has the 
pmctiee been systematically engaged in, as at New Haven and Norwalk. The experience of Mr. King Beiijaniin, of 
Say ville, ti>r iustaucc, may be given as that of (he average planter in this respect. lie told me that it was his custom 
to spread his shells at the middle of the s{tawuing season, wjiich here conies early in Jidy, where the tideeurreuts 
were tolerably swift, and si)read them lengthwise of the current. Then across the tide, near the middle of the bed, 
lie puts u rank of spawning-oysters from the North river, an<l has rarely failed for ten years past to get a good set 
to a distance of 15 or 'M rods, l)ut no further. The risk now begins, and it is rare that any cnn.^idcrablc quantity 
of tho seed so caught survives the breatiing up of the winter, when the ice goes out and the northeast gali-s churn 
up the bottom of the shallow bay. A large proportion of all the oysters, large and Hmall, in Bronkbaven, which 
have lain iu healtli all winter, are destroyed every spring. This is one argument used to sustain the tiropriety 
and profit of fall-ruking for seed. 

The spreudiug of shells, without placing among them mother-oysters, is steadily practiced, in the hope of some 
day catching a fbrtune, but up tii this tinu' this practii'C has hardly repaid the small expense incurred. On tho 
other hand, iu spite of ill-luck, those planters who have worked nnjre cautiously, ]>lacing siwwners among their 
shells instejvd of trusting to chance, have got plenty of young. There seems no reason, therefore, why the race of 
'*Blno Points" should become extinct for toss of seed, and no doubt a more urgent necessity than now exists will 
introduce into that locality the better methods of saving spawn and safely raisiiig the yomig, which are surely 
possible. At present it is preferrc<l to purchase seed of natural growth, or of somebody else's raising. 

That the Brookhavt-u men consithir the putting down of stools worth the etlbrt, is evinced by their petition to 
the townauthniities iu ?ihiy, bSSU, for addittunal grouuil fur this purpose on the southern, and as yet, useless 
shore of the Iniy. After long disctission, this petition met with tho following resjiouse, which 0])ens a new tiehl of 
industry to Patchogue, which thi-re is every resison to S'lppose will jjrove of i>rofit. The town decreed as follows: 

\TLcrean, thcrp is a large purtinii af flio i*o«th li;iy mljoiiiing thi* 8nnth bcai'li whirh is cloftn sntut-liottoin, anil could be ninilo 
avaihilile for raising Hew! -tiyetfrH by the wpri'nUinp upon «i»)<l (iroujul shells for wed to catch upon, thereby making tho Unte and shoal- 
water ground prmlnctK'e to our nitizoiis, aud nil inoro.-nscd reveiiiie to our town : Thfwforp, Itn it 

JitKoU'cd, That this boanl of tniatces Ica.w four ntTca of «nch ground lo tho west of Bhi** Point and cawt of n lino drawn south from 
MnnBeU's lauding, lo any liti/.en of «he town of Urookhavcn, for tht> ]Hiriiose of fmi|)f»;intiug and rai.Hiiit; Mrcd-oyaUrs tlnT*tui, whtthi-r .■* 
lot for growing oysters in said bay ha.N aln-iuly bfen U-afied to him or her, or not, at Ihc annual rent of t»4 for llm trnii of ono yi'ar. witli the 
jn-ivilcgo of ri'urwal nnrMially for niiit- suucessivt! years thereafter, and on the other eoutlitiouH upon which the Iward of trusJeeM arc now 
granting leases for the jiurpoMe of growing oystcra. 

Oystee-vesseis and oystermen AT EAST END OF Great South BAY, — The fleet and the number of 
persons supported by the oyster-industines of the eastern end of the Great South bay are very large, Viut it was 
impossible for me to get exact statements in respect to either. At Patchoguo and neighlMuiiood, however, au 
estimate of 250 boats was coucliuled upon after much in<]uiry. Eastern Islip will add to this 2(M> boats, ami tho 
shore from there westward to Bayshore fi'om BJO to !.*»() more; say the lesser number. All of ihese boats are 
sloops or cat-rigged, and are of good size atid quality, so that they vvil! range fnmi ^(iOH to :?l,filM) ju v:ilue. The 
minority, however, are of the more expensive pattern, and about $7oO w^ould probably fairly cover the average 
value. This would make the 500 siul-boats, built for the oyster-business and used from two-thinls to the whole of 
the time iu that business, owned from Be]l|H>rt to Bayshore, repiesent a ju'esenr cash value of about 8l25,tKJ(t. 

In addition to this must be counted, say fAiO skills, worth, perhai>s, 8-5, OUO. It is i)rohablo that !i<t")O,()()0 nuire 
"would not more than cover the >alue of ground, nheds, implements, packing-tools, etc., requiri-d, so that the Uoating 
property of the oyster- planters from Bayshore eastward to Belljiort, concerned in that business, must be estimated 
as high as half a million of dollars. This, however, is distrihuted among about (iOO ]danters, 400 of wbotu live in 
Brookluivfu and the rest iu Islip. These are all, supposably, heads of families, ami they employ, or otherwise 
support, perhaps liOO more men and boys to help them in the biiHy season, half of whom thus support families. It 
nuiy thus be said that in Brookhaven (j(M) families, an«l in Islip IJOO— total !tOU — derivt! their susteiniiu'e directly or 
indirectly from oysters, though most of them, at the same tiuu', are, to a considerable extent, farmers, or Ushcrtneu, 
or boi h. 

Yield of Blue Point oysteeb in 1879-'80. — The past year (l879-'80) has been a very poor one, both 
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in respect to quantity and qualily, for Blue Point oysters, liotb tho amount 8oltl and tUe price xeoeived being email. 
The crops gathered at the difierent ports were approximately as follows: 

Bimlirtft. 

Pjik'liogiiP to Dln6 Point, abont r>5,(HtO 

From Oitkdtkle, about «"), fMtn 

From Siiyvi lie, about W>,iMK) 

Fruta UuyHhore, iibuut iJ(i, iKX> 

215,000 

Abont half of those were sent by rail, and the other half, or a little more, by water sloops sailing to New York 
with loiHls of barrels. This trafiic is very important U* Uiy raihvay, and the water uotnpetition has served the 
shipiwra tho gwjd turn of Ueepin^i freight-diarges at a hiw tSgure, partiuulrtily as there were many advantages to bo 
gained in 8hi|>ping by boat. The av««rage receii)t8 by the railway, per bushel, for oysters transported in 1871), to 
New York, from all stations on the (Jreat Sonth bay, was Ix'tween 8 anil 5> «»nts. 

EXPOR'I'ATIOM OF "BufK PoiNTs" T< » ICdjope — The priucipul uiarkt-t for ''Blue Points*' is now, as for somo 
years past, for tlia Rui-opean trade. Their supt-rior tlavor, roniid, thin sht-ll, and huuiII size, comujended thein when 
this shipping bnsiness was Orst begun, and they have retained their snpremacy over all other brands, until the 
unfortunate season of 1870, when they proved so poor that the "Sounds" beat them in the estimation of tlie epicures 
sibrotKl, and money was lost by shipr^ers on Long Island. Auothiu- unfortunate thing which detractctl from their 
success, was an attemjit to substitute southern oystei-s, nurtni-ed for one sea.sou in the bay, for native *' Blue Points." 
As has been said before, the southern see<l takes on in growth so dose a semblance to the genuine iJmnkbaven product 
as to deceive any but tho most expert eyes, so far as the hIii-U is concerned; but the meat never looks nor tastes 
so well as that which is imitated- On this account, the lea.dlng shippers looked upon the advent of Virginia 
oysters to the bay with some au.viety, fearing that %veak-kneed or unscnipulous persons would some day foist the 
imitation upon the London market, under the brand of genuine "Blue Points." 

One day an agent of one of the New York hou.ses susiiected that such an attempt was Iwiog made, bnt conld 
not easily verify it. At tho station, however, while the .suspectetl barrels nt' oy.sters were being placed upon tho 
freight cars, lie ]troenred an ojiportunity, unobserved, to look at their contents, an<l found thiHix nearly all '"^ Virginias'' 
mixed with a few natives, lie telegniphed at once to his prineijial hi New York» who forwarded a cipher dispatch 
to his agent in Liverpool. Tliat merchant gave a hint to the customs authorities, and a watch was kept. When tho 
adulterated consigntuent arrivi-d they were seized by oDicers, Iheir inferior character pnivcd, aiul the %vhole sttwk 
contiscated; moreover, the agents of these peojde in Liverjiool were arrested, charged with fraud in selling footl 
under a false label, which is an idfense visited with heavy penalties under the English law, and they only escai>e<l 
tlirongh the intercession of Aaierican oy.ster-dealers there, who explained that the shippers i)robably thought 
southern oyKters laid down in Blue Point waters might jutiperly pass as ''Blue Points," Such a construction is 
plausible, but the inferior nature of the stock was well known nevertheless, and would liaTc tended to injure tho 
reputation of these fine oysters irretrievably. 

Mr, (leeirge H. Sltatfer, of New York, one of the pioneers in shijtpfng to Europe, prefeircd "Blue Points" at 
fii'St, and has continued ever since to be a very large- buyer of them. To the kindness of his agent at Patchngue^ 
Mr. More, I am greatly indebted for assistance in my investigations. Jlr. More and all h's brother-agents are 
known as "packers". TLey are very busy men, traveling along the shore every day, in all sorts of weather, and 
striving against one another in the purchasing boats for friendly advantages. Each packer has askiop and crew with 
which he cndsea on the fishing-grounds. That he has come to their vicinity, and is ready to purchase, is known to 
the nysternuMi by the signal of a basket hoisted at his masthead. They row up to him, measure out the "tubs", 
each of which holds two bushels, and receive their cnsli-]>ayment on the spot. Several thousand dollars a day aro 
thus disbnr.sed in this region all winter through. When this market-Iwat is full she makes for the shore and lands 
her cargo in her owner's shanty, which, tirmly secured agaiirst the wind and banked up with sea-weed, occupies a 
place just out of reach of the tide on the sandy beach. Here the oy.sters are ''culled": that is, assorted into three 
sizes. The largest ones, of small amount, are reserved for the home trade, while tho two small sizes are snugly 
packed in barrels, well shaken down, to be sent abroad. The barrels use«l are old flour barrels, sni»plies of which 
ari' sent down from New York, and they will hold a scant three bushels; but in the course of iiackiug, tlisearding 
and waste occur, until it is estimated that every barrel of Long Island oysters sent to Europe represents fully tonr 
bushels taken from the >»eds. I presume the same will hold true at Perth Amboy an<l elsewhere. The residue of 
the packing, big and little, the packer throws overboard upon a plot of ground reserved for the i>urpose, near his 
house, whence he occasionally takes up such as aw suitable for market, so that really there is little waste. 

ADVANCE-roNTRAns Foii cjVBTisu-tiunps, — The system of contracting for a planter's crop a season ahead, 
has been follo\ve<l heret by the packers to considerable ad\ antagei. The planter judges what he will be able to rako 
or procure from his neighbors during the winter, and contracts to deliver so many barrels to the slji[tper at such a 
I)rice. Last season was disadvantageous Ibr the contractors, owing to scarcity of stock, but as a rule they have done 
fairly well. The packers also sometimes advance cajtital to a man with which to start an oyster bed, ou condition 
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that liP will sell only to tbom and share tbe profits equally. Tbis sort of bargain is encourajjed by tbe sbippors, 
and a diligent man need never fear to undertalce sucb an obligation, since it is bound to be mutually proQtable, if 
Itroperly conducteil; yet many eases have occurred wbere the ottVr has bi>en refused, for no apparent reason better 
tijan lazy sbiftlessness. Indeed, it is an unfortunate cbaracterintic of too many of these seemingly slirewd and 
certainly hardy and ndveuturoii!* bayraen, that they are contented with the small supplies of the happy moment, 
unwarned by past scarcity to jirovide against future suflFering, and are as reckless of advantages whieli might bo 
improA'i'd, as they are of saving the infuiey in hand. To this iudifl'erenco may be tract;d thi^ir slowness to experiment 
toward the improvement of their oyster-grounds, or the presentation of more of the vast abundance of spat which, 
they all believe, whether it is the fact or not, is drifting just under the steely-blue surface of their beautiful 
midsummer bay. 

Pktces of Blue Point oysters. — The prices of Bine Point oysters have never been lower than at present; 
even a hundred years ago more money was ]>aid for them than now, which shows tbe general public advantage of 
cuUivation. During tlie seasson of 1S7''-"S0, the prices paid the producers by the packers ranged from $1 50 iv 
bushel for small lots of "best selected", to GO cents for poor stuff. Much was sold at a dollar, but a fairer 
average would be 90 cents. Twenty j^ears ago, according to Count Ponrtales' report, '<§'2 to $3 a bushel" was 
the stifling price. For those destiiieil to form fnreig^n slii]unentH, from $3 ."i0to$4 a, barrel was paid, tbe highest 
prices ruling near Pat<;hogtie, and the lowest westward. This was from L'O to 30 per cent, above the price.H paid at 
the same time for the "Sounds", although the latter were better received and worth more in the English market 
than those costing more here. The prolits iu " Blue Points" and " East Kivers'', therefore, were smalt, while those 
ill "Sounds" were fair, if not large. 

Aggreoatk valtte of Blit. Point oyster-crops.— Multiplying the 21.1,000 bushels sold between Bellport 
and Biiyshore ("Blue Points") by S'O cents, the average price, gives $l!>3,r»t)0 as the ap]>roximate amount of money 
put into the pockets of the oysterracn along a strij) of about LiU miles of sliore. Dividing this among tWd families 
(see page 104} gives an average of about $215 as the season's income for each. Tbis takes no account of the two 
or three bundn^d single men, who earned $2 a day at oysteriug during a portion of the season, but a considerable 
part of wiiose earnings reverted to their employers or neighbors, in payment for board and supplies. 

Babylon: "Oak Island-' oysters — At Babylon the business of oyster-cultivation is comparatively a modern 
institution, though Messrs. Udall and Oakley, with some others, have been at it for ten years or more. 

2fo natural oyster-beds are to be found in this town, or nearer than Brookhnven b;iy ; nor have they ever 
existed, except that in tin* inlets ami tideways through the beaches and marshy islands opposite the village of 
Babylon, as in tbe neighborhood of Fire islaud, occasional scattering patches of yoimg sometimes "catch". Unless 
taken up The same fall', however, they rarely survive, and no dependence is placed u]>ou this chance supply. Now 
and then a few at Oak Islaud will ntanage to live and grow. They develop a remarkably line Ilavor and bring 
extraordinary prices in the market. 

There are satd to be about 1,000 acres of bottom belonging to the town suitnble for oyster-culture, but only 
about 2fR) acres are at present improved. These are all alongshore and aluiost wholly around Oak I.'dand, on the 
southern shore of the bay, since the central part of this broad, shallow lagoon grows full of eel-grass iu midsummer, 
the bottom everywh«Te being nuuldy. The water is nowhere more than or 7 feet deep at high-tide, au<l the larger 
jiart of the gniMtids art^ laid bare at hnv water. On this account tluie is great risk in trying to keep any oysters 
upon tbe beds through the winter, the ice often settling upon the beds at low tide, freezing fast to mud and oysters, 
and carrying both away when it drifts oil' upon the rising tide. The winter of lS"S-'79 was destructive of nearly all 
the beds in this way. Such complete devastation is rare, however, and the winter of 1870-'8O was so mild that no 
harm was done. 5Ien vlio cross to tbe beaches, shooting or wrecking in winter, often find a feast in the oysters 
which are fiozen into the cakes of ice piled up on tL« shore, and these arc the best, too, for the shallowest water 
produces the Mnest (]uali*^y. 

There are at Oak Island ."^O jiTanters, each of whom cultivates -i acres under the special state law enacted for 
Babylon ami Islip. This law, which, iu 1S78, was made to take the place of previous Ktatutes, comprises several 
sections, and reailssubstantially as follows: 

Bkction 1. Any ppranu of full age, who has beoii an iiilialiitant of Islip or Hjihyloii, Siiffollt enimty, fnr one year, upon eoitiiilyinp 
■with the cMifttiiriK t>oiidition>*, may "itM-.-vte a lot not exceedjiij; iVmr ai'ix* in extent nniiiT Ihi' [uihlit; wat<Tsol"lhij Givat Soiiih liuy, iu litbur 
ofHttid townw, wbirt" the taking ofclauia caiinot bt> pio(i(ably lolloweil aBa busiufas", aiid HhaU havt- exclusive ownership. 

Sec. 2, '• I'or rbi' purpose of nscTtninin^ and dt'feriniain^ wliat • • • pnrti(in»« of said Itay itiny tm taken for ttio pnqxHW of 
plantiiijj oysterM as aforesaid, a boarfl of fomniisaionerH. consist itif: of two from thf town of Litip and one fnun jhii town of tkibylou, whorKi 
oliiri:il titles shall Ur 'nystrr-connniKsioniTH', shall iw afi))ointP(l each by th(> hoard of towu-onditors " " " of his or their saiil town, 
r&'*pc<'tively", Tliey bold oflict» one year, thtnr apftointmcnt to Im rfrtilio<l to by llii' niiditorH and tiled with tht* town t'leiU. 

8kc8. S, 4, 5. Earli nystcr-rninniisHionor rnnstt talic an oath of offico and fnrniHli n bond of $"it)0 or more for the fuitliful perfontiance of 
his <luti«;s; in cai«o of rffnual to »i'rv<^, or vjicancv, the atulifoTH rnay appoint a snlistitntf. 

Site. t). It shall bi' IIh' dnty of Haid roniitiissioiHTH • • • ttv allcml smd (•xanniu' tlio lot nppUniHnr, nnd anrrrfain and d«>tprniin<i 
M'hether the taking of cdauis can or cannot be profitaUly follow<'4 ns a HuHtni'Hs tlicrt'on ; and if thoy shnll di'trmitiin that, it rannot, then, 
nn<J nototh(trwi>w, th<*y shall locat<> Mi« lot for him, whirdi Hhati be clparly marked and dotinod. TJip cominiR-sionora roust alao w-cure map* 
und Burveyn of nil gtoni'd allot tvtl, nnd on all qupslious of iKuuidary tho di'iiMiuuH of ihe eoaimijwiouerB shrill bi< final. Ou pajnitnl by 
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ai\y nppTipant of tlu^ i>Xfirnw of IwatinK liis lof , which eliall be doterminwl Uy said coinralssioTio-rs, hxii sliall in no case rxcc«l fie unrn of 
$10 siwl Iht! a<l(liti(»nttl huhi of i}l \>vr aere as yearly ront, tbr-y, or n majority of tbciii, hUuII givu to miob applicitol a ccrlilicate • • • 
wliicli curtitii'Ktu shall t-iititUi the persou uaiiiwl lUoreiu to th<5 posHi'ssioii of said lot, for the purposes of this act, so long n« he ahull keep the 
Bai<l h»t ulearly defiiteil in tin- mniinor so (lir«*ct»Ml by said coiumissionere ; but if sat-h p^^rson »lm!l npRh'ct to iilaot his lot with at leahl 100 
bushels of oynttTH and HhetlH (luring the [Huiod of oii« year from I be date of Lia ccrtilicuto, or dhall noylet-t to pay said yearly rout on or 
iMifnro th« first dny of A[»ril in t-.i^h rmd overy yt-ar, his rtj;hti to thi^ possession of ortid lot in.'iy he tcnninatwl at thi.^ oi>tioii of a niojorify 
of aaid coniiniftsioners. Certilii atfs of thin fai-t (a» woll hh all oMuir ilociimi'iut«) must bf iimdu in duplii.wittt and fili-d witti (ho town di'rk. 

Sec. 7. Each of mtid coiutuiHsLonorft shall \)v allowed tUo suiu of ^ per day for lii» »i'rvioe«i iictiiany rfiidori''d tindi-r this ar-1, (hf> 
»ame to he i>aid only out of tlw- fund nn-cived for lo<;alin(JC lots • • • ^^i nhall not roceivo any additional feoa or cowp4'ni«atioti from 
any person or persons whouisoover; and each of said coniiuiKjioticrs shall, at the u»ual untuial amlitoiV meeting of said tou°u», account for 
and pay over all nioutiys in his jjosscssiou * * * . , 

8ec. 8. It shall not he lawful for any person to mtain possession of any such lot afrrr he shall conscto be a resident of either of said 
towns of Islip or Buhylou. hut ho may soil and asaifjn hi* intprPHt in any such lot to any iithahitant of either of said towns foroao year; 
but no person «!ial] acquire ]KiHSL'ssioti of luoro ihan one lot hy pnrcha«t! or otherwise. 

Sec. 9. A penalty of tine not eXfeqjlinjj $ltX>, ur intprisoumont not over (30 days, or both, is provided for taking or disturbing of ojsters 
on sucli lot» by unaittliori/.cd persona. 

Of the thirty iilsmters Hlhuh'tl to above, tweut.y-two have formed tliomaolves into a protective assocmtion, and 
hire a watchmau at $40 a month ; l)nt, in spite of tliis, eompLiint*; of theft ai-e frequent. 

The ohl way of pluiitint; at Oak Lshiiid was to buy small seed and plant it in the si)rinfr. The foUowinf; atituiiiii 
the bed wa.s thinued out, and moni than half of it taken up and sold, i-hietly U* plaiiku-s fioni Khode I.sland, to be 
laid down ajjjain. What remained prew to better advantage and was re^uly for market (lie following' si>n"ng, if the 
iee did n<»t haul it oil" before then. About JHTO seed eould be proeiired in Brookhaven bay in abuiKhnic*', sim]dy 
by the trouble of eatehing, or could be bi>Uf,'ht for 10 to 20 ecuts a tidj. About bSTo Mr. Edward (Jdidl t*dd ni« 
youiijr oysters wt-re so pleidy off Piiti-hofrue smd Sniitirs point, that a man eould work profitably at 5 eents a tuli. 
In 1»77 he l>oUfj;ht seed largely fur 10 eL-nts a tub, but in 1880 the same was worth ii5 cents at Patehoguc, and 4U 
cental whtm ilelivered at liabylon. 

The j^a-owth of oysters transplanted to Dak Island waters is extremely rapid. They have been known frequently 
to double their size in a single season, ami are often seid to market at tlie afjfe uf fifteen months; that is, the second 
fall after their birth. This rapidity of growth is attribute*! t-o the freshnes.s of the water, but iintlonbtedly i« duo 
to the exeess of eonfervoid and other food in the water. I know no ]daee wlieiv it is more abundant; and it is 
t|uite possible that the tisheriuen are rii^lit when they attribute the eircumstanee that oyster-sjjawji neviT ciitehcH 
west of Nieoll'8 point, except around the mussel beds in the inlet, ttt the great prevalence of slime iu the water; 
for this "slime" is the vegetable aud hydroid t;Towth that furnislnw so mueh nourishment to the adult oysters, and 
everywhere covers the bottom with a slii)j)ei"y growth atnl di'po.sition. 

The planting of southern oysters Wiis tried here, but did not yield a profit, since a large proportion of the 
oysfers died. They grew wfll enough, but fmv lived, the supiwsition of the oystermen being that the water is too 
bait. 

Experiments have been made to a limite<l extent iu catching sjtawn uiwn artificial beds of shells. WHien it 
has always been possible to buy Brookhaven seed at 10 to 20 cents, and sfi-nre in one or (me and a half years' 
growth enough upon it to jiay the idiiiiti^r I'nmi 75 ciiuts to $1 a liushd, no other mi'ibi>d was considered neeeiis^iry. 
Uow, however, there threatens to l»e such a scarcity of seed that shell-beds will probaldy be laid down extensively, 
aud I see no rcastm why gmtd returns should not follow. 

The enemies to be contended with an; the ice, as before mentioned; rare easterly gales of sufficient power to 
distiirli tlie beds; the borers, which are on the increase, and two years ago nearly extinguished the beds ojiposit^ 
Bayville; ami tlie comnton crabs. In resi>ect to the crabs, 1 had not heard before that they were injiuious, but 
was assuivd that immense daimtge by them aniiually hajipens to the young oysters on ]>Ianted l»eds; one man losing 
IM) bushels in one week. This niatt^-r is more partit^ulaiiy discussed under '•Oyster Enennes". 

The Oak Island planters put down in i88t> between li^>,i)W and L'0,OU(( Inishels of seed, and their next crop will 
jirobably be a large one. This season, however, though their oysters were of superior ipuility, the amount was so 
small that, not more than 2,0fK) bushels were sent to market. Tliesc chielly went into the export tra(b% and were 
8cdil to Sayville ship|»ei's at $1 25 to $1 50 a bushel, wldch was a largo advance upon the previous year's jjiiees. 
There ia a feeling of diswairagement at this locality. 

Amitvville, StuTTn Oysteu hay, FRHErnuT, ant> Baldwin. — Going west frtmi Babylon, flic small 
producing jxants of Amityville aud South O;^ ster ba^' are passed, and then yon reach Erecporl, where there is an 
old and extensive business in oyster-cultui'e. 

The lieds opposite Anuty ville, the most westerly point on the Greut South bay, are a new property, and as yet 
yield snnill crop.s. The situation seems favoralile, htnvcver. There are ten or a do/,en ]»lanters (and as many sail- 
boats), the principal of whom are the Messrs, Ketchaui. They obtain most of their seetl at present from the East 
river, and have now planted about 5,iWn bushels. In addttioji to tin's, altont 1,.5(H) bushels of Virginia oysters were 
hiid down this year. The crop r<"p(n'te<l sold last winter amounts to L',000 bushels. "No drawbacks" is the 
eueonraging report. 

At South ( )yKter ba\ , four uule.s v> est ward, a planting interest has grown up onl.\ of bile. The name of th«' t.W>« 
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of water and the village is derived from its being the aonthem part of the town of Oyster Bay, wbiih owes its 
name to the ancient productiveness of its harbor, on the north shore, in onr fiivorite moUusks. There are 22 
phinters here, 18 of whom ar»\ir>iiied in an association for mntnal protection. They rent gronnel under the laws of 
South Oystur bay, although many of the members are rostdcnts of ITempstead. They ean each have as many 
acres as are waute<l, for simply tlie trouble of staking onfc and recording. They liave pursned a somcwliat difterent 
course from their netghl>ors, biiyinf: this year (the simng of bSSO) two-year-old seed at New Haven, vvhicli co.st 
them (iO cents, pnt down. Tliisi they jiropo.se to take up and sell tlie succeeding fall, and expect by tliat time it will 
have douhled it.s size, so favoraWe are tln;se gronnds regarded for oyster-growth. These planters intend in fntni-e, 
nevertheless, to buy small seerl, that is, when they ean pnxMire it at less cost and trouble thau was possible last 
spring. I .should think this locality onglit to become a i>rolitalde oyster-depot. 

Five miles wt^stward of South Oyster bay lies the considerable hamlet of Frecport. wliere oyster- planting has 
long been followed in the shallow l»ay of the same name i>pposite the town, almut 40 acres of bottom being in 
use. About 35 ])lanters are engaged here, all of whom live at Preeport, and miklce a pretty prosperous village of 
it. Besides these M owners, prohahly 25 fainilies get their living out of the trade, so that the industry is very 
considerable here. The niethotl t>f cultivation is similar to that employed eastward, except that fM>nsifleral)le sefnl 
is got at Staten Island and in the East river, but no southern oysters are i»lautod. The crop last season amounted 
to about .30,t)l>t) bushels. It was of high quality, and bnnight an average price of about $1 35 in New York. 
If evert Iieless the Freeport men coinpl.iin of a poor btisiness and dim prospects. 

At Baldwin's, two miles west of Freeport, there are 18 planters, occupying an acre each of the bottom of 
ITempstead bay, an inlet se]>arated from South Oyster bay by islands, and about as many more who tind steady 
euiitloynient. These jilanters get seed ntainly frnm the westward, and in 187S)-'80 sohl about 11,OUO bushels at ^1 50. 
They report their beds in '*very tine condition" and their "jirospeets very bright''. 

At Christian Hook is a small business, also in the waters of Hempstead bay, in respect to which I wsvs prevented 
by accident from getting and saving many ])artieulars. I judge, however, that the business there is nnteh the 
same as at Baldwin's, and, therefore, credit its productiveness at about the same rate^ll,000 bushels annually. 
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37. THE ROCKAWAY DISTRICT. 

ToroGRAPiiY. — At the western errd of the south shore of Long Island is a series of interlacing channels, 
through a great marshy lagoon, jtrotected outwardly liy Longbeaeh from t]u' rage of the Atlantic, and separated 
from Ilenipstead bay, east of them, by large islands. This confusing network of .shallow, tidal creeks, ramifying 
in all directions through an immense ex]>anse of sedge, lies on the eastern side of the lowushi|ii of Roekaway. 
West of the town spread the more open waters of Jamaica hay. In both these waters oysters are gmwn in great 
(juantittes; and as every village, beach, inlet, and channel in the whfde region has the name iJockaway attached 
to it in s(une shape, it is not surprising that these oysters shouM take tlu.' universal name, too, in the New Y^u'k 
markets, whither they all tend. The annexed map will show what an amplnbions kind of i-egiou this is, and its 
ixjlation to other localities. 

Ili«TOBY OF PLANTING: LAWS. — All of the planters live at the village of East Roekaway, and within a mile 
of it on the western side, and are a different class of men, socially inferior to the oystennen of the Great South 
bay. Though a large number are engaged, n«t one amotig them is an extensive dealer, three or four thousand 
bushels being the largest amount raised by any one man, while the majority of the planters produce less than 5tK) 
bushels a year. 

The first planting was done here about thirty-five years ago, by Ciiptain Samuel Pearsall and 5Ir. James 
Mun-ay, as tradition relates. There were never any natural beds here, and thcy])nic(U'ed their seed at I'atchogue, 
or wherever they could get it most easily. Nor were they particuhir as to ground occupied. Later, however, when 
the husiness became one of importance, spwial laws were enacted by the state of New York, at the instance of the 
towns of Hempstead and Jamaica, to apply tu these waters. These legal regidations, which illustrate the scllislmess 
of all oy.sterlaws, govern not only the Roekaway oystermen, but also those all along the shore from fcoidh Oyster 
bay to Fort Hamilton. They are as follows : 

Section, 7S. Expnipts Jamaki* and IToinpst«'.iil baj's fnjin the "piiblio watera" of Qiu'pa'a cmnity. 

Skcs, 79 to 87 j»rc iiTi^l«iVf»iit.. 

Skc. 8S. PoreoiiH for oiio year inlialiilaiits nf .Jutnaica and ITL>nipstpa<l, Qiuwn's connfy, may plaut oysters in tlio watora of f hoao 
towDH, as heret-ofore provided ; but no pt^r.s<m imt a rosidmit uluiH bo allowed such privilege. 

Sec. 81). liibabitAuts of Jamaica and Heiupstcad can usm> Ihrciv acres, bat ninst maik, dcliuo, fti>d niake use of, as stated in section 79. 

Skc.90. "Biiforc any person shall occupy any lands under the jnibliu waters aforesaid, ft)r the pur])o.so tif planting oyatcrs, • • • 
lie shall prove to the flatisfaction nf tho board of anditors of town accounts * • • djat the hind selected is not ft plauted bod of 
oysters, or, if planted, is not pl.inteil by any pcpstui tidoT than the applicant, and ahull also prove, I>y at leawt five re[)ntable residcntunml 
Jreeluilders of said towns [Jiiniaica or llcnipsteail], that he jn, and has heen for ouo jear precedijifj, an tnhaliit.'i/iit of the to\i'n. AH 
the aforesaid proof shall he taken in wiitinf;, and signed and swora to, Such hoaril of anditors, or a majority of theiu, shall thereupon 
give to hiujU pereou « ceriifleutc under tbeir bunds," embodying the facta sL-itod above, whieb shall bo filed with tho tovrii clerk. 
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Sec, 91. Persnns obtnining and tisiiig oyRter-gnonnd In Jnmnica or Hempntead shall pay to the supervisor of tbe lowu an annual 
rent of ft'i nn ncr«'. This ninnny shall go tn pay current annual expenses of the town. Any oysberinj; or clamnilug on ground so act apart, 
without inUhority of the owner, i» lorbiddon. 

Skc.1>2. I't;nally for taking oystt-is, or disturliingbcdsi in Jamaica or HempBtead, 8100, to be rocovored by tbo owner. 

Sec. 'JX IlrluifB pi-oce.ss of iirri'at au<i recovery. 

Skc. 94. Forlfii ni c ensiits when thf owner «f ground in Jamaica or Hempstead waters ceaeca to uao the ground for one year, or at the 
end of a year after \w craws to bp a n'siileut. 

Skc. 'JG. PeraonH giveu uutil January 1, 187:2, to re'^ove thoir oystura from tho watora of Jam.iicaor Uomp^tead, or to acquire now 
rightH. 

Sec. 9C. Forbtda dredging in the waters bolouging to Jamaitia or HcmiMtcadj uuder pi'Ualliuaof^lOO fiiio, or (iO day^ impriHoument, or 
both. 

SKC.S7. K««poa]» the act of April 8, 18B5, relating to this snbjcct. 

Uuder these closely protective laws the whole towu, nearly, baa turned itself into oyster- jarrowers, and the 

coniiu}; ^'eueratidu are tul;in^ tlie beds their fathei-n leave. They pay into the town treasury of Meiiiiistea<l tihout 
$!KJO a .vear, iiiul into that of Jumaira about $100, which, at 85 au acre rent aunually, show.s tliiit few of the 
lilanters occupy the three acres which they are permitted to. This ia not for lack of room, however j plenty of 
good ground renui)n.s. 

Oybtermen's wages. — The total number nf planters that one may count up in Rockaway varies from time to 
time, but there are not less than liiO coustaiitly enfia^e<l, and ilevoting their whole time to Mieir betls, except in 
mitlsinnmer. Besides the.se phi titers, iiropcily spoakinj?, there are as many imire men who support their faiailiesj by 
pickiiiy up the oysters that have drifted ou to pulilic ground from the ]daiited beds, and .selliu^u' them for utaiket or 
for seed J who catch crabs, di;^ clams, and meud boats aiul tools, when not directly employed in a.ssistin{i tho 
plantens make their beds or Iiarvcst their crops. It is particularly at the harv<;sttime that tluH hel]) in einphiyed, 
aud the laborers receive from 20 to 25 cents a bushel lor K<^'ttin{r up and bringiug in the oysters au<l culling them 
fitr market. It iiray safely be said, therefore, that 250 families, and many sinj^le men, in this village alone, obtain 
their support from the local oyster-indu.stry. 

Methods op culture. — Rockaway men get their seed fiora Brookhaven and Newark bay, bat prefer East 
river seed to any other, anil use the larfjest qtuuitity of it. It is brouj;ht to them in sloops, Rotikaway itself owns 
few lai'^ie sailboats; its chauuels are too shallow and devious to a<ltnit of easy iiavi;jratton, but every nmn has a 
skiff, and all the planters, tiat plantinjj-boats. Virfjiuia oysters have beeu tried, but have never done well. Now 
none are planted. They say the water is tiK) salt for them. The {rrowth of Rockaway oysters is extremely rapid. 
The mud in the Inittom of tliesemarsliy eliannels, which is only snt^icient to hold the oysters fmm beiufj smotlu^red, 
seems to be fall of nourishment, and the oysters are always larfje and fat. Some few men deal only in "box" size ; 
but (he UKiJority ot' the planters sell, nowadays, much smaller oysters than foraierly they were wont to, so that the 
avei-a^e shipments now will run about U75 to the bushel. Lati'ly, also, Rockaway Jias beeu able to contribute 
consiilerably to the Knropeau trade, sellinj? what they term '♦French" stock, me;i.suring from 1,500 to 1,700 to the 
barrel, aud receiving $1 a liundred fur it, I uinlerstand that these oysters have given very good satisfaction abroail. 

Markets and i-rk^ks of Rockaavav ovsrKRS. — Wlieti Rockaway oysters tirst began to get a name in (ho 
city marl;et.s, they were sent there by the packet-sloops that used to run for fast freight aud passenger trafJic from 
the south shore to the iiietroi>oli.s, in rivalry with the Inmbeiing stage-ooaches on the shore, and brntrght about 75 
cents a basket. AYhen the war of the Kebcllitm cut off tlie southern snp|)ly, northern nystermen profited, and 
"Rockaways" were so gotnl iind regulai', that at the close of the war they were worth *f\ for ordinary stock at the 
boats, after which they were civrted to the city in peddlers' wagons. This rate dwindled, however, very rapidly; 
yet Rockaway oysters h;ive always Iield a good place, uml last season wen^ sold readily at $1 25 for small and 82 
for the larger sort. The quality was nuiisually poor tliis season. Tlie total <[nanti(y raised annually by this eomuiunity, 
1 estimate, after much study, at 10U,UUU bushels, judging that 70U bushels is tho largest average peruiLssible, iuid 
counting 150 jdaiiters. 

NouTTlWKST RoiNT. — On tlie eastern shore of Jamaica bay is a little oyster-settlement calling itself Northwest 
Point, which disposes of its oysters as •' Rockaways". The beds here are in a swift tidal channel, where (he water i8 
shallow, and many beds are left bare at low tide. Here are from 40 to 45 families, chietly supported by the business. 
Four or five of these are i»laiM<Ts, raising from three to five thousanti bushels annually; but the majority are small 
planters, who get from $150 to $100 a year out of tln^'ir l)cds, Tlu>y own liere about 20 oyster-sloops, winch do also 
a good deal of coasting, and in summer enter uito the pleasure-excursion business at the beach hotels. The total 
crop of the loc-ality, therefore, does not exceed ten or fifteen tln>usaud bushels. Last year these wert^ ot poor quality, 
and were sold on the shore at 81 25 a bushel. As a nde, most of the oysters are taken by water to the toot of West 
Tenth striMt, New York, and there disposed of, generally to good advantage. Mr. Henry Waiiser, to whom 1 am 
ehietly indebted for information, prophesied that the crop of 1H80-':^1 would be a goo<l one in i|nality, because (he 
niollusks hail s|)a\vned early, an«l therefore had time left them to get strong and fat before the cold autumn weather 
began. He thought oysters must be iu giMid shape by August 20, or they would not be gooil at all. 

A few other j)lanters arcs scattered singly about the shores, but they are of no importance, and cater chiefly to 
the hotels and local tratle iu summer. 
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law ill respect to shellDah, and in 1737 a tbird, owing to tlie too preat demand made upon the beds around Staten 
I($1atid by crews ol' lioats irora New Eajrluiul, New .I<>rs{'y, ntml elsewhere, .s[»ceiiil in'Oteetive legishiHoti for these 
waters was obtaiued from the colonial legislature. The preamble ol" this act of 17.'t7, states the necessity for the 
law, " since it has been found by daily exiK'nen<':o that the Oyster- Beds lying at and ue^r Ricliuiond I'ounty, 
within this Colony, are wafted and IVi'lroyt'tl by •Str.uijiers; the preventing of w]»ich wil! teiitl (o the {jreat Benefit 
of tlie poor People and otlieis iiihabitin^ij the aforcfaid Cohttiy." The Act therefore forbids any one ''directly or 
indirectly, to rake, • • • any Oyfters within tin's Colony, and jnit them ou lnjurd any Canoe, Periaiiger, Flat, 
Scow, Boat <»r other Vcffel whatsoever, not wholly bclon^jinj^r to, and owned by, Perfons who live within the aforesaid 
Colony ", under penidty of havin-j the craft ;iud all its conteuis seized. This law is almost an exact reproiUartion of 
the New JeriM?y statute of I'll). It then nanieH ten citizens of Richmond county — many of whose uaines still tigure 
in the oyster-business of Staten Lslaud^as a i>olice to carry out the law, and empowers them for that purjwse. 
The method of coudeniniiii; and sellin^c the pxids sei2e<l are then prescribed- 

In 177o, New Jersey, lindiujr that to have her beds and niarkets open till May 10, when New York stopped 
work May 1, did not work well, chan^red her close-day to May 1 also; and in addition a new provision was enacted, 
in view of the fact that "a Praetice hath prevailed of rakinj? and tratheriiig great (^imntities of Oysters with Intent 
to burn the same for Lime only, whereby jireat ^Vaste is maib', and the Oyster-Beds thereby in danger of being 
entirely destroyed". The lu-nalties ajriiinst an ofiendiir under this new law were very severe. 

Both states made their laws sumcwhat in a sijirit of mischief and retaliation, fur Jerseymeu then, as ever 
since, came in contact with Staten Island i)lanters, often to the extent of mutual belligerency. 

IJegi>'N1NGS of oysteucultuke, .lsiO-l8oi5. — lu siiite of this proti-clinu, however, all the mitural Ix'da 
gradually ga\'e out, and it was long ago Ibuud necessary to 8U]tplement them by artiticial means. The pre*;ise date 
when oyster-planting began here it has been ditiicuU 1o fix. Captain Cornelius Brittain, of Keyport, New Jersey, 
tells me, that his father was the first man to plant in York bay, about ISIO, This was at Bergen point. Opposite 
hia place, jnst below Bedloe's Island, was ''Oyster Island", a flat covered by high water, wher^i ])revionsly some 
natural oysters used to be got, but bar<lly within Captain Brittaln's reeuembrauce. Captain Beiij. Decker, of 
Keyjiort, places the UrsL bringing of Virginiii oysters to I'riuce's baj at "55 years ago", that is, in 1S25. Long 
before this, certainly aw eai-ly as 18i(>, as I learn from aniewspaper advertisement at that time, cai'goes were brought 
to New York from the Chesapeake; at first, though, none were laiil down to wait for growth. 

As to native oysters at Staten Island, 1 was told that they were certainly cultivated in Prince's bay at least 
sixty years ago. lu some localities ou the opposite shore the industry is probably older, 4»inee a suit was brought 
about seventy-five years ago, in old Shrewsbury township, New Jersey, originating in the question, whether or not 
a man had exclusive right to the oysters Jie had planted. At Keyjtort, planting of native oysters is probably not 
more than forty or tifty years old; and at Amboy, according to report, it waa not uutil flfty years ago that any 
beds wex'e staked off. 

The use of these waters for jtlanting occasioned an imiaediate effect upon the villages of the neighboring 
const which was very striking. "In fact," remarks a coteuiiKtniry chronicler, "the prosperity and rapid increase 
of the po]ndatiou of that island [StatenJ is owing, in a considerable degree, to the oyster-trade of this city. Before 
Prince's bay was laid out in oyster-plantations there were very t'aw jiersous living on it, and it was almost wholly 
uiK'ultivated • • •. A few years after the first beds were planted an extent of coast of from Ave to ten miles 
waa cov<'red with oysters taken from tlie 'rocks' of Virginia." 

The number of men employed upon the beds in ISixi, and who lived upon the island, with their families, waa 
computed at 3,(M)0. 

State j.aws for the protection of oystebplanters. — To encourage this new productive-industry, which 
had thus suddenly eome into existence, New York and New Jersey both enacted laws calculatetl to protect the 
planters. They have been the object of mm-h change and amendment, as exiJerieuce ripened the judgment and 
new circumslances arose. 

At present the laws of New Y'ork applying to this subject and locality are as follows : 

Oeneral staiuttn : 

Forbidding any naturni bed being staked ^fl^ for private use, or beinir pbinted upon; forbidding any person, not 
for six mouths previous a resident of the state, from taking any sheltlisli ivitbin the state (but an actual resident 
may employ any uou-resideut); and prohibiting the use of any dredge weighing over W pounds, or oi)erated by 

steam-iKJwer. 

iSjtecial utatiites : 

I. Asserting that no person not an inhabitant of the state may plant oysters in the waters surrounding Staten 
Island, '* except the consent of the owner first bo obtained*'; and no uou-inhabitant may take oysters or clams 
"from tiieir beds of natural growth in any of said waters". 

II. Forbidding dreilging or dragging for oysters in the ueigLborhood of Stateu Island "upon beds of natui'al 
gi-owth of oysters (not i>lauted)". 
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TTT. Forbids any person takinfj up or disturbing: oysters planted under all the waters of this state smroundmg 
Stateii Island, without previous pcruiission from tlio owners. 
New .lersey'H laws, jipplyinj,' iiere, are sulistantially siniilar: 
L No summer rakiufi or sale of oysters iillowed on public ^'rouud. 

II. No dre-jlgiiifr in any sliapf allowed. 

III. No oysters to be gatliere<l to b»* nii^de into lime, or to be used in irou manufacture. 

IV. No i>ei'son, not a resitlent of the stiite for six months ])rcvious, may gatht^r oysters or clams in state waters 
for himself or for liis employer. 

V. Any owners or lit'ensed y)er.sons mny jiUint oysters or clatns upon any flats or eoves (not natural beds) and 
one chain beyond the same, nloiif; the shoivs of Newark bay ami Stiitcn Island sound, under i)reseribed eouditions 
of staking; (tat, etc. A penalty is fixed for tiikitij; oystern without aufliorhy from sudi inelosures. 

VL Prohibits t;ikinj,' "• fioni any natural oyster-banks or beds iti this state any ohi shells other tlian such as 
cannot be removed or separated from the oysters witliont injuring the same; and all such shells shall be culled 
und thrown batrk a^aiMU|»ou th»' vsaid natural banks or beds''; but this does not apply to private brds. 

T^AW-MAKTNG: QuAUKKLS AND LITIGATIONS.— These laws grew upuuc by one, and at ttrst were inisnnilerstood 
and willfully disre;^arded on all sides. Between New York and New Jersey, in the persons of the Staten Lnlanders 
and JerseyiUf II, then' were constant ijuarrels. and even open war, now and thi-n, owing to alleged infringcmcnis of 
the vagnr boundary-line, liy one i>art.v or the <»tlier. If one si«le thtnight they discoviTcd that an oysterinau from 
the opposite shore was )dacing his oysters within their waters, they felt no hesitancy or coiupunction in at ouee 
raking hi.s st<M'k up, claiming that he had tK» right to this ground, and eonse(inently the oysters he had bought and 
plarcfl tlan-e were jmblic plunder. Arrt-sts for larceny would tblJow, tedious imfiriKonments ensut', armed guards 
patrol the tlomains of the respective states, a few men get shot, i>erhiips, and inurh trouble to the whole community 
l>e caused. This state of affairs has not yet ceased ; and I suppose it uever will. The accusation was constantly 
being made, also, chiedy l>y tJie iteuniless and shift k-i^Sj against prosperous planter.^j that natural-growth gnunid 
had been staked off and was being use<l privately, to the dcirinieut of the general welfare of the community. Then, 
tuo, there weiv ph-iity of in-rsous who altogi'thi-r disimtcd auv rights of X)ropfrty in planted oysters, ami fade<l by 
their condut-t to rt'cogutze tbc law whifiii said tficrc irt^rv such rights. Nor, in nortlieru New Jersey at least, was it 
until fifty years had elai>.«;ed after the laws relating t(> j>lanled oysters had first been published, that the .subject was 
finally an»l clearly settled by the supn-ine court. Un an appeal i'rom Cape May, tried in 18.Tt.S, it was charged that 
Thomas Taylor had stoh'U oysters to the value of jJiIS frnai tlt-orge Ilildn-th. This time the question of thei right to 
oysters planti'd where there was no natural growth was reached and deei<h'd. The counsel tor the defendant 
(Taylor) ph^adcd that ''oysters being aniinals/cr<r wrtfHra', th^'re can be no property in theiu unlcs« they be dead, or 
reclaimed, or tnHU'd, or in the actual power or possesssion of the claimant". 

The chief Justice, iu giving the ojauioii of the court, said ; 

TIh- j>riufi))li' ailvunfe-cl by t!efi"in1tjiit'i* oniiiiBd, lis ."kpiiliiri to a-tiimiils yprti; nalartr, is not. rjnestioiied. But oyHtera, tltuiiyli iistiiilly 
iiiclmk'cl ii) that tluwriptioii nf iminiiilH, <ln not «'iiiu<! witliiu the iv.'vsnn or upcirjilinn uf tlw. riik». Tbs owner Iia-H fliL» same aliMiliitu 
pntperty in rlifni Mint, ho liafl iu iniiniinii.U' tliiii^Hor <5(>nM>!ilit: uniinals. Liko <l(>uifnti<' nninial.i.tlu'V contiinn" piTpi'lnally in hisrvconnaliiin 
unil will not stray Irinu hiH Iioum^ nr piTwm. Unlike auiinals /rra.' lutlnrtr, thi'y tliy not r«."(|niro tn 1k> roflaiuied ami madr tjuu*? Iiy sirt, 
iniLiiotry, or ediicaliun, nor tn liu cuntinol iu order to bu wilirin the im:iiediAt<> power (►f tin' owner. If at lilierty, tliey liftv<j udtlicr I bo 
incliiuitinti nor j>owi;r to rscapc. For llie [riirpoxi's of llio ]>riHi-ut iuipiiry lliey am ol)vioiisly morr nearly al1ie«l to tanie uiiiunils than to 
"Willi ones, ami peiliapn itmre iirarly allietl tii inaniinatti olijectn tliaii to antinalH of eillnr deseripfion, Tlie intliotnieut could not aver f but 
the oy(»t«r» were dead, for thi>y would tbt!U be of no value; nor th.it (Iiey were rPcKiitued or tamed, for in thia aensc they were uever wild 
and were not capable of dorawiticatioii ; nor tbttt th«»y wore foiillnt'd, for rhat would be altsurrU 

It was tlH' decision of tlie court that tlic tnvntn- hijs the same absolute projicrty in oysters that he has in 
inanimate things or tlomestie animals, and 1h.it au indictment w<add lie tor stealing oysters jjlautcd iu a public or 
navigable river, where oysters do not grow nattmnlly, and the spot designated by stakes or (Jthcrwise. 

On the other hatnl, courts decided that action does not lie for tjdiing oysters claimed as jdauted in a c^mimon 
navigable stream in which others were found. The (.ourt seeuietl to consider the throwing of oyster plants where 
there is a natural growth as an abandonment, and compared it to a man "who iJiouId take a deer iu a forest and 
be simpleton enough to let it go again in the same forest, sa.ying, 'this is my deer, and no man shall toiu-h it:' it 
would never be asked by (he next taker what was the intention of the simpleton; thtt very act of letting it go wad 
an abandonment." 

Virginia st:ed axd native seed. — In earlv days Virginia oysters were nn re lurgi^Ty planted than now, except 
by a few New York dealers, and the beds oC natives were siipplietl by seetl found at home or at most in York bav, it 
merely being necessar.^• to gather it ui> from the scattereil spots wliere it lay or had "struck", and place it ui»on the 
private beds; the immediate waters of Staten Island or the neighboring coasts have furnished little or no mmmI. It 
is sevi'iify years, I was told by Oapt. IJenJaaiiii Dc^-ker — to whom I am greatly iiidebied for inforuiafion— since any 
young (vysters have "struck" along thesoutheni shoie of ttie islami, in qnaiitities worth getting. The great natural 
beds there and iti the irtmith of the liaritati ai34l the beds off Shrewsbury, were exhausted years an<l years ago, and 
although now and then small deposits of young oysters are foiuul in various parts of these waters, no reliance »« 
S (> 
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])luce{l upon siu'li a source of seed. Sixty years ago old oystermeu remember working: upon the "CLinuora" bed, 
two miles below Ivey]iort; and tipoii the then fuinoua " StJiteliedfs" just nt the Karitaii river li^Mit-house. Now 
artitieiiil planting wtver.s both these b:uiks. Fifteen years ago a bed of wild oysters was discovered down nesir the 
fioiithwest buoy, aud is supnoseil to ba^*e nrigrinat^d from spawn drifted across from Fort Hamilton, where the rocks 
coneefd many oysters in their crevices. Since then small piitches are occiisionally found cLsewhere. This sporadic 
growth seems entirely due to the uativf oysters i>lan ted in thesouru!. tbnbniiig iill the year.s previous that'* Yirgiuias" 
were jtlauted iu'the greatest profusion, nothing of the sort oecurred. Though the soulberu oysters would survive the 
winter, as a rnlo, an*! were even kejit over two winters, wben it was undesirable to sell them, tbey never spawned 
ellVctually, and are considered by the oystermeu incapable of doing so, wlio attribute all the " set'' which occurs 
anywhere in that vicinity to northern stock. 1 have ha<l no opjxjrtnnity of proving this, right or wrong, but am 
inclined to believe it true. This year a rninon.sly hirge proportion of the sonthem stock plantcil died. 

I may mention, in this ccmnection, that on the New Jersey sliore much ojster-spawn "catches'' every year in 
all the creeks, and a certain ])ortion of it survives. A common experience is to find it attached to the sedges. By 
auttinni such will become so heavy sis to fall in the water, aud the main part of it will die. What snrvives, however, 
will be as big as half a dollar, and are caught for seed. Enough remains, nevertheless, to tempt a few fishermen to 
return the very day the summer chtse-time expires, aud rake again. What they get are "yellow as gold", and of 
extraordinary quality. These oysters are called "naturals", and are only enough to supply the home-tables for a 
few days, at extravagant prices. 1 see no reason why the judicious throwing of shells or other cultcL in these creek- 
months wonld not save large quantities of this tine seed. It would be objected to by the populace, however, no 
doubt, on the plea that it was " natural ground" — an argument that might serve for any part of all these shores, 
which Lave occasionally been covered with the spawn along their whole e.^;tent. 

The southern oysters that foruierly made the chief business of these sliores were variously known as "Virginia 
seed", "Chesapeakes", ^^soft", and "fresh" oysters. I restrict myself in the use of the word -'seed'', however, to 
the very small native northern oysters which were transplanted to private beds, aud allowed from eighteen months' 
to twt( years' growth. The business was ccrj*inly very extensive Ibr the condition of the oyster-market; nor has 
it yet more than declined, since probably ;JOO,OtH( bushels are annually laid down even now^ 

Methods of cultuee, past and present. — The methods of work were and are not diflferent from those 
pursued elsewhere in respect to Southern oysters, and need not be redeseribed in detail. Itappahannock and York 
river stock seems to have been preli-rrcd always in this district, and a large number of sloops and schmmers a-an 
each Sluing to and from those rivers. The crews of these vessels were not only native JcrseymeTi or Staten 
Islanders, but often Cheanpeake men, who came up for a brief season's work, and then returaetl to their homes. 

"Thry sire n'tpiired," says an account written in l^'t'.i, "in the traus|tlanling of a bed, to heave tlie oysters 
overboard, to ch'au the bed about once, a year, and jierform various other work of a like deseiipliou. The cleaning 
of the beds takes place generally every fall, and is accomplished by means of 'scrapers', singular lottking 
instrnments, somewhat rcscmbbng scythes,, witii this excepti<ni, thmt at one side of the blade a large bag, constructed 
of iron ring work, like many purses we have seen, is attached. Into this all the seimrin^^'^s of the bed, cleaned off 
with the front of the blaile, fall, anil the whole is hauled nj) at regiilar intervals and dcitosited in the boat, to be 
afterward thrown into the current. In this manner the whcde floor of the bed is scntpetl quite clean, after which 
it is consideted fit for the reception of the oysters. The process of cleaning a bed is performed by the vessels under 
full sail. It is a very laborious task. 

"The oyster companies have to pay about $1 a year each for the privilege of planting in a portion of Prince's 
bay, called Ward's point, which is regarded as admirably adapted for the [Jiirpose. As many as 1,OOU,0(M> bushels 
of oysters are scattered in this favorite locality yearly ; but it is the only part of the bay for which the dealers are 
required to ])ay. Each company have their own ground marked out, and the whole space thus occupied extends 
over ton miles in length by alwut five in breadth. The depth of water varies from 8 to 25 feet. Besides the 
Virginia oysters, there are sovexal otlier kinds planted in this bay, among which are the Ei»«t river aud Dehiware 
oysters." 

The war of the Rebellion interfered greatly with this industry, and had a great ialluence in turning the current 
of oyster-planting towartl the cultivation of home-stock. 

39. OYSTER-INDUSTRIES OF NEW YORK BAY, 187f^'80. 

Cdxture of transplanted native oysters, — Turning now to the consideration of the growing of 
transplanted native oysters, I find that this is gradually superseding the other (southern) planting, the objection 
to that being that, witli higher pvires at the south and lower selling-rates in the uorth, too many risks are attached 
to make it prohtable. The planters of old, elated by their profits, which, during the war of the Rebellion were 
very large, over-crowded the grounds aud each other, until the business nearly collapsed. The present revival 
in the line of growing natives is likely to prove equally jtrotitable in a sounder way. But this planting of native 
seed oysters in New York bay is an old industry. In 18.~i;{, for example, it was stated that there were at least l,(HHi 
men employed in cultivating "York Bays" for tlie puri>ose of shipping them. "The hardness of their shell an<l the 
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pwuliar snltness of the nnwt remkr tliem better ndupted for shipping than any others, ami they arc, therefore, used 
almost wholly for the western trade. The Ixmts employed in transporting them from the North river aiid Newark 
biiy to the nrtifirial UimLs are ojjoii, and are e:irh generally niaiTTicd l>y Ihrre or four men • • •. These men work 
iu t^lotipn and skiti's owned hy tht-msclves. The owners of eaeh boat are also proprietors of oue or more lieds planted 
by themselves. There are about liW boats, altogether, each of Mhich is valued at au average of $H<Ht." 

Oystkk interests of Staten Island in 1853. — In reviewing the jnterests, during the same year, of the 
south side of Stateu l»laDd, wheuee came the "Sound" oysters of the marliets, tlie Jlerald estimated the business 
as follows: 

Froni IGil to '200 men are pmployetl in tlidr rnltivatinn, nr in 1>rinjfiiig; tlHMii to market, and tlio value of the whole amount s«l<l 
during ill" .V'."ir <l'H"s nut i.ixc»-im1 ^'>(J,(Mi*l. TLn- liu:itH used in 1i-miH|il:ntti«i;^ :inii in tiftnM(in>rlin|^ tiieni In (.liin city are sloops and HkiU'^, or 
open boatH, wich lii'iii«; nianuid liy lincti nr four bamln. Tlin average valuL^ of t-acli Lout ia about $:i©0, uiid tlio whole amount of cuiiit»l 
iuwBti'd ill ibo hound- 1 null', iuflmliu;; boats aiid In ds, may be i-titi uiatccl ut §!Ji>O,W»0. 

It isatlded that onethiixl of all the seed planted at that time came out of the North river, from beds "which 
extend at intervals from Pit'ruiotit to Sing Sing", where the growth was said to bo exceedingly tjuick and aburidaiit, 
but the oysters, es[vecia!ly those from the liigher beds, of iuferiur quality, and wholly useless until trausi)tanted.* 

Oyster CULTURE about Staten Island. — The home resources along the shores of Staten Island, in York 
biiy {Mid the North river, having long ago been exhausteil, or greatly dejileted, the jdunters in Prince's buy and on 
the Jersey shore now get "seed" oyslei's, wilh which to stock their bedLS, wliercver tliey can. The chief source is 
Newark bay and Karitan river, though llie Ninth and East rivers and Long Island souml are dnvwn upon. A 
considerable i|naiitity of seed is brought from as f;ir away lis Fair Haven and liUu' Point. In most tuises the planters 
themselves gather wliat they use, by going after it in their own sloops, t;dving a small bout and a nian to helj). 
There is no reason wliy tliey shoulil know pr»'cisely tlie nuniher of bnsheis thi\v cutl out of their tongs and carry 
home, or why they should endeavor to calculate its exact cost. It wouhl be ilillicult, therefore, for them to answer 
prei'ise questions as to how much they got, or what it cost them, let alone how much they had upon their be<ls at a 
given time. For what they buy, from 3(t to -10 cents a. bushel was [taid hist season, to the many jjersous who made 
a practice of catching seed to sell. I iiniy mention here au incidental custom. 

Whenever the tides are especiall.s low, there is a hurried concoui'se of peojde along the shore to pick up the 
aitdlnsks, old and young, disclosed hy the retreatiitg Ihiod, who work ns far out sis they possibly can. Such a 
general turnout is an interesting sight and an imptutant fact to the planters, many of wliose beds are bounded on 
the shoreward side by ordinary low-water mark. Though an extra, low tide discloses grounds and beds of planted 
oysters h'gally Imld, the eager iiojudiR'e regard it as no infringement to pick up from 8U<'b planted grounds, whenever 
they can reach them unobstruetcd. The truth is, this ground, oeciisitmally expo.scd by tlie tide, is debatablo 
territory, sniil the planters find it prudent not to contest the matter, but to be especially vigilant over Iheir [iropeHy, 
lest unscru])ul(nis jjcrsous, of whoat there are many, shall wade iu to the beds and make a wholesale theft, nmler 
excuse ef low water. 

Oyster-culture at Kevport and Perth Amboy. — The seed usually gathered at Keyport and vicinity 
grows on soft mud and in sedgy places, and hence is long, slender, crooked, and ill-shaped. It is roughly culled on 
the boat, as soon as caught, ami sold by the basket or bu.sbel. Planted in from U> to ir> feet dejith of water, [>un'r, 
Salter, and upon a better ixjttom than before, it rounds out into good shape, and grows with cronsiderable ra|)idity, in 
good seasons. The best bottom is a thin layer of mud overlying sand, and the hest time IVir planting is in March, 
Apiil, atnl May. As a total <d" the bushels of seed planted last spring, nothing better than an estimate is |»os.sible, 
and 1 consider the best way fo makp this estimate, is to consider that the crop, each year, is about eipnd to what is 
planted, the growth making up for the loss. I know the crop of uortliern oysters of the region under review ainouuls 
to about 250,000 bushel.s, which may also be taUeu to represent the amount of seed i»nt on the beds. Mtdtij)l\ing 
this by ;35, the average price jx-r bushel, you lunc ,"i!S7,,"iOO as the total antount (if capital sunk in stocking (he Inils. 
From 100 to 150 i)er cent, added, gives the amount of sales, after two to three yeui's' waiting, and the expeuditure of 
a considerable outlay iu handling. 



" Before leaving lliis poiut, 1 ttiay add. an opinion expressed liy tlie late Count L. F. de Pourtnlos, iu a report to the Coout Sur>-t?y, about 
ten years ago, in n-Npi'ct to the oyattr-lH'dM of Hip I'liiled St:i(i'H, rojjinnlinf!; ilio Nortlt river. He wrot'P : 

" Hiu-inj; betii informed tbul-ayslera an- nbtuincd l'i>r jinriioscH nf jdautin^, frnm tin- IladNon rivi-r, I visited SingSin^, which ha<l hern 
indicati'd :is about tbc bi;;lii'st point at which oystiTH urt> limiid. Sty visit wj»e, nufurtuuatfly, aft<:-r tlio close nf tho tishin^ seaiwn, tln> 1st of 
Jnne ; bnt I liiwl tlif ^oad birtuHK to bi^ rcft^rrt'd in Mu-. tddt>Ht tislicnnau of the vicinity, a colun-d man n.immt |!r.-»dy,ut •Sparta, front wbniu 
I oht.-tini'd nonn> vulnabl(> iufiirniation. H<> bud foniul oysters as bijjb up as C'nigfr's, nbovo tVolnii pniiit, but ilii>y wep' mibji'ct to 
coiiMiderablo virissitiulcs tlmro, b«'ing at times entirely destroyrd by freshets or iee. From another inroniiant I leann-d, that ofl' (.'rotoii 
point thero t^xisted eoiwiibrublc beds of oysU-rs, bnt nil deail. Aeenrdinj; tn Mr. MitehellV nliservsitious, the wpwilic gravity of the wiili-r 
at the btittom oft' C'nijjer'a is l,00;t at tho cud ot' tliMid, anil only t.tWl at the end of ebb. The beut ami largent oysters arc now found m 
the ileopcst paria, 211 to •i.'V fecT, tnit tliey an: rather nearer now. Fitnnerly tl'«^.v w*>re aUuudaitt and prew cIoho to the dion>, where uouo 
t»re fouud now. This llnuly attributed to Iho eoimtntetioii of tin- railroaid nkirtitig the ahore — a pluusihlv cxplauation — «inci> tLe wiiHhiiig 
of Iho CMnbaukment must have jiroducod a l.Ty««r of inud, in which tliey have l>coouit> sinnlhereil. The clearing of the fore.sia iu the bni>iu 
of the Hudson must have hud. also, a coii.siderablf iidlueuee La elioekiug the jjrowfh of oyKters by inud depositii. Then' is iio rejjpilar 
business of oyslercatebiuir as high up .aa Sing iSin;;, an t\w town tan-s prohibit struugeru from laktit^ oysters, ami iho iuhaliitniil.s tako 
only a few for their own usui." 
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The iiK'tltcMl pursued in tbia region baa prown to l>e careful Jiiul s.vsteiuatic, anil fumislics employment to a 

coiiisitli' ruble number of men not jilanters. In the sprinfCt •>» *^'">'' *"* ^^*^ weallier pets lUirly .settled, llie "natives", 
intended to be sent to market the fuMowin}; tall, are taken up from the place where Ihey lie, enlled ovrr, an«l 
cleaned, if ueedlnl, and i-elaid, more thinly, on a new U^d. Usiially this is a movement from a soft to a harder 
bottom, and sometimes to a n-g^ion of fiesher water. At P<Tth Amlioy, huwever, oysters shifted aiv pLu-ed farther 
down the bay. It operates :idvauta{,'eonsly in two ways: by rrpve-ssing the temleuey to spawn, which H 
undesirable; and by giving them the benefit of a change of water and footi. Bloreover, on the sand thoy will tend 
to grow round and shapely Iwyond tlieir ability to do ho when crowded in the mud, while the fresher water will 
make them fatter. The actual result, ne\ ertheless, is sometiujes di.sappoiuting, particularly if there be no current 
over the new bed to bring ft steady supply of fresh food. 

The man who ha-s only a few hnndre'd bushels will do this "shifting", as it is termed, himself; bnt for the large 
planters it is usually ilone by a contractor, either for a lump surn or for an amonjit of p«y liasetl upon an estimate 
of the quantity, or at the rate of 10 to 15 cents per bushel, according to the density of the oysterd^dw, and hence 
the time to iKMionsumed. In either case the cost is about the same. One gentleman told me he paid ^l.riOO to 
have ll,0(Mnmsbels shifted uudcr tho tirst-nami-d arrangement. While this is going ou the southern cargoes are 
being laid upon the WAs, aud at Keyport a score or more of negroes, from Norfolk, annually appear as laborera, 
retuniing, at the end of the work, to their homes. 

GnowTH OF OYJ?TERS IN NEW YoRK DAY. — The growth of oysters transplanted to these New York bay waters 
is reasonably- rapid, though not as fast as occurs in the Great South bay of Long Island. Tlie usual expectation 
is to leave the beds undisturbed for three yeans, then shift in the spring and market in the fall. As planting-of 
seed occui-s both spring iuid fall, tlie crop of every year is thus the Urst of a .series of six. All "naturals", that i.s, 
local itysters, planted, will outgrow foreign seed, doubling jii size in a single sea.son. This, maniteslly, is l»ecause 
they . sutler no change of locality, aud do not need to-beec»nie acclimated. The oysters from the sound, however, 
have been u.se4l largely for European trade for the la.st two or three years, and have accpiired a higli re[)uiatioii. 
The.se ilo mht rcipiire to lie three years, .siuee they are wanted of small size. 

Cajdaiti JJenJamiu Decker, whom I have quoted belore, relates that some years ago he Inula strange experience 
in this direction: a l>ed of oysters, which ho planted at Keyport, iloubled their size in a single month! *'I sold 
these oysters in the New York market," he says, "and they .sold well. The shells were so thin you could see the 
light through thfui. Tliey btsit anything in the market. The growth was wonderful. I sowed tliem thin, and yet 
they choked one another. I should think at least half of them died from this cause." 

SuMMKU iu;8T AXD Ai-TfMN "WOIIK IN Kkypoiit am> vkmntjv.— IJy the end of ]May all work upon the 
beds ceases bryond taking up an otxasitaial boatdoad lo sopjily ihc weak summer ilemaud, Tlie roudititnr of liio 
beils is watched closely, however, by the anxious owners, sine** it is the miilsuuniicr mouths that determine whether 
the oysters will report theuiselves "goml" in the f^^ll, or the rever.se; whicti mi-aiis u jirolitabh' business, or the 
reverse. If the .season is hot, equabh', an<l reas<uiably cabn, alt is expected to go woll. Heavy storms and great 
freshets in July and August, on the other hand, ]jriMluce thin and poor oyster.s, which will not bring a good price. 
The ill-sue<'e.ss of the beds along tlie Key|>ort and Karitan shores In.st year is attiiliutet! to this cause. 

Early in Si'[>tcmlier the business of taking up the oysters for market Iwgins. This is doni' by tonging, from 
small boats, near which a slotjp anchors upon the bed, in which the men are quickly carried out ami luuiie again, 
and easily trauspiort their load. Thus the btrgcr part of the harvest is gathered, until the oysters become scarce 
upon the ground. Then a dredge is thrown over from ibo sloop, whit-h cruisi's back and forth across the ground, 
until it is wholly cleaned up. Tonging over the side of a .skitf is hard emnigh work, and rcipiires sturdy, broad- 
che.sted men ; but dredging is a still Uforo terrible strain upon the nni.scles, when it comes to drugging the heavy 
irou frame and bag up Ikuii the rough bottom, and liftiug it and its load over the rail on to the deck of the ves.sel. 
Many of the newer and larger sloops are now ]novided with a windlass, specially adapted to dredging, which 
relieves the crews to a great extent of the old hand-over-haml back-breaking labor. Drag-rakes are also used very 
frequently on these gnninds, having very long, lind)er handles. 

"tJiViNO THE oYSTEltS A DRINK." — A sloopload of oysters — from 200 to SOO busln'ls, according to the siise 
of the boat — having been .secured, the owuer'."? next step is to ''give them a drink". This he does by throwing 
them overboard, for a .short time, in the fresh or partially fresh waters of some creek. The Aml)oy and Staten 
Island men lind this largely in the vicirn'ty of Jiahway, New JtTs«\v, where they lay their cargoes on the shore or 
sometimes in tloats. The work is largely done by men belonging there, who are i>aid in oysters, ix'ceiviug a bushel for 
about two hours' helpitig, which is usually what each ma.ster requires of them. The Keyport men have a little 
creek running through the town, which is crowded with tloats, skid's, and the implements of work. It is a scene of 
extraordinary activity, which may be witnesBed here in antuum every day, as the oysters are being culled and 
prepared for sale. 

The object of this "<lrinking" i.s to allow the doyster to become clean.sed ami freshened in taste. Finding 
themselves once again in the water, the oysters all <>[)en, and, as the men say, ".spit out" all the im|a]riti(;s which 
are to be found clinging to the edges of the mantle aud gills of a sea-oyster, just within the shell, aud they do this 
a. oiu'.e, so that usually a single tide is a long enougfi time t<t It-ave them in the fresh watt-r, Mon'over, iud>i1>iug 
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tlic frpsh water causes tberii to change hi color soraevvLat, inakinpj the flesh a purer white; ami it bloats* them into 
an apijearance of extreme fatness, which is very appetizing'. Moat persoiiH believe this to be a trno iuorease of 
substance and wei;,4ir, but it is no more than a iMtffiui:: ii]>. 

Picking and culling. — Before the oysters are thrown into the fre.sh water they are picked over soniewbat, 
and the worthless stxiff ia thrown ui>on the banks of the i^tream — dead oysters, periwiiikb's, conchs, stones, and 
much other useless matter. Another more parliciihir .^ortiji}; remains to be done after tin* slock is taken frnm tlio 
stn'iirn, and ticfure lieinj{ .sent to the city. This consists in kiKickini;; buuches t<> pieces and assortinfjf into the various 
sizes known to the trade, aud ia technically known as '•culling". All of the refuse-stuff' residtiufr from these 
uianipulations is heaped upon the liank, and is used to fill in low si>ots, or carted away to Iw burned int«t lime. 
Late in the fall this ia terribly c.oltl work. Nowadays the oysters are dip[ted out of the shaHow wattT with forks, 
shnilar to the farmers' dung-forks, and the nu'n wear riibber-lioots that reach to their waists, but the old oystermen 
remember very well the winter terrors of the time before rubher-lioota were invented and when they picked ajt the 
oysters with their Ongers. 

Winter clkanings. — ^Thc main crop has been f;at1ien*fl by the time Christmas is near, but many scattered 
oysters yet remain, that have escaped both tongs and dredges. Tlie groun4ls are then given up lo the laborers, who 
have been employed, during the summer and fall, and niiiler a new imi>nlse these men go over the grounds again 
with tongs and dredge. They work on shares usually, returning to the owner of the beds one-half of the results, 
which makes a really handaoine thing for the gleaners, whose work, in this way, lasts from two to three weeks, 
making three or four davs a week, each man often clearing as his portion from lour to (he dollars a ilay. At any 
rate, such generally is the practice, with its results, at Keypnit, New ,T<'rsey, "where fur many years the priu(*i]ih'! 
of tlie good old biblical rule, of uot forgetting the gleaners, is almost religiously observed in the last gatberiiig of 
this harvest of the sea," 

Nkw YdRK ov8TKU-LiAVS.. — At the pritK'ipal ]iorts of this oyster-region New York firms have agf^nts who buy 
and pack oysters for shiiuneiii to the west, to ICurojie, to New York, or rhiladelphia; city dealers also crtiis<' about 
the Iwds in vessels aud buy loads of stock from the various planters; and the planters themselves curry their stock 
to the New York market in their sloops, to be disposed of at the lR*st advantage, or vie with one another in noisy 
rivalry in i>repariug the bivalves and getting them first to the steaitdioat for the city. 

TiiK Aldan'Y oystkr-marftet fifty YEAns AGO. — A jdeasing trmlition hjis been pre8erve4l of the days long 
ago, Itefore the oyster-business became organized into the conunercial system, which now hautHes the euornious su|iply 
that liiuls its way into every county of cvtTy state in the I'nion. tt is coutaineil in the l?ev. Samuel Loclcwood's 
artiirles upon American oysters, published in the Popular iScience MonlhJff fov IST-l. One of the great markets for 
oystermen forty to fifty years ago was Albany, New York. The sloo[)s would sail up th<' nver^and sometiuies forty 
of them, loaded to the rail, would lie at the wharves of that city disposing of lluir living cargoes. P'rom Albiiny, 
which also derived a large amount of oysters aud clams from I'airhaven, at the same liriie, they would be taken back 
into the <Hnuitry in wagoms, over the Erie caTial as far as llutfalo, or sent northward by .stage to Lake Chamiilaiu. 
If unsuccessful in selliug to good adxautage at Albany, the shippers would sad tlovvu and ]>e<ldh> their stock through 
the towns aliuig the bauks. Out of this arose the systematic practice which Professor Lockvvood describes in the 
following paragraphs : 

Bfforo thr railtond days, our nyuter-growera used early in tho full to ennviws the villages on the FlndRon river for orders, to l>e filled 
just before tlx' rivr-r slioiihl ho rlo^ied with iee. The meaning of tliiwii*, llnu thcsemoneominitted tlifriisplvcM to supply nystern in the shell, 
with the guiirantee that the liiviilves thus snpidiod ^»llOllU) uot die hcl'nre thtir time caiiio. The oyst4'rs were actiiully ke[)l iilive dntimg 
the (rrcitiiT part of the Itmg winter. Tln' fat. Iiivnlve.s were haudlud with aome core, aad wure tipread ou the cellur-lloor, the roiuid or 
lower Hide dtiwn, Mt as) not to allow the liiiiiiT to ear.'ipi". 

That. 8ueh .1 life required ii (jrciit change of fuputity or tiahit in the bivalvea in evident ; aud it needed a tniining, yes, an ediieation, 
ero the oyster attained to Hueh ability. And thi.n was the way it was done: Beginning early in the fall, the cijltivalor of the oy«tiT took 
uj> the fat bivalves from their bed where he had jilanted them, and laiil them a little higher np on the shore, bo that for a »hcirt time eneh 
day tliey were exposed ont of the water. After a few day» of thtH cxpomire by the retreiititig tide, they were moved a lifllehigher«tillon 
the shore-lino, which gave them a little louger exposuix^ to the airat eaeh low tide. And this process was continued, eitch remove resulting 
in a longer oipo8uro. And with vsiiat ivsnltat Two very cuiiuuu oues: iunreiueut to exposure, aud (he inculeutiou of a jiruvideut habit 
of making jureparatiou for tlie huuio. What ! providence iu an oyster T Yea, when he's ediieati-d. When aceustouu-d to this irealmeut, 
ere the tide retires, the oyster takes a good hard drink, and n^taiua the same until the tide returns. Onee, while waiting for theHtage at 
a country liostcdry, we overheard the following between Iavo rustic praeliliouers at (he bar; "Come, Swill, let's take a drink!*' " W«dl, I 
diin't know. Ain't dry myself. Hows'ever, guess 1 will take a drink, for fear I iwi/jA/ get dry !" With better philosophy ou their side, 
these educatefl oyst<«rH, twice iu every twonty-fo'U' hours, took thcii precautionary diink. 

The French uiethod of oysler-traiuing is uuicli more laborious. Tbi' adult hi valves are carefully spread out iu the water, aud periodical 
le-s-soiia arc given to eacli one individually. Eath uj.iti-r, ou this occa.siou, receive.s a tap, not with a ferule, but wiib aHiuall iron in.stniment. 
Tbi.H cauttes tlie bivalve to clo.se ti;^lilly. Finally tin' la«t ihiy etmji's with its last pri'uiouitory tn]». Its eiluf;»tion thus* liuinlieit, it tivkea 
jias-sage, with its fellow-graduates, for J'siris. As a n-sult of its education, it knows how Uy keep its luouth shut when it enters society! 

PnifES OF OYSTEit,^, I'AHT AND FRESENT. — The prices reported as received for oysters iu 1S40, did not greatly 

dider IVom (he presetit Hgnres ; they were: 

For the fKiorest 50 cents per tiushel. 

For "CalleuH" $:« ,M» f«> K» <Hi per l.tKTO. 

For "IJigone.s" , f 7 <J0 jo f pM.tJ per I.INXt. 

For "Eitras" ..,* i. , |L=> tMHo fij I'd \nt l,<KM). 



Vir^jinia oysters soM for about 20 per cent, less than the above-given^ which were all ''hard", in the parlance 

of till" lu'riod. 

During (he war of the Kebellion, when the .southern fields were eut off from the northern miirtets to a great 
extent, the Staten Island jdiuiti-rs it-apod a rich harvest. Their beds were uiutsiuilly productive, and the prices 
were tlouble what tlu/y n(»vv arc, in many ca«e8. At ]>rc.sent the receipts are about tlu' stinie as have prevailed for 
several years, except that the se.ition of IST.'v-'TO, followinj^ uikju a perioil of financial dt'iin-sfiion, and characterized 
by misfortune in the priowth of tlie mollusks, shi»wed hiwer ratcn puid than ever before or siue^. PricA'S depend 
larju'cly upon the quality of the diJlcnnt bcils, and vary with htcalittes. Virpnia oysters front Prince's bay are 
eon.sidcrcd the be.st. Of uat JACs, those j^a-own in the sound are favorites : these supi)lied a large part of the shipments 
to Europe in 1870-80, and gave l>etter satistm'lion than any others sent. Perth Amboy and Keyiiort were the 
packing-points. The [irices received by tlic planters for the different kinds of Staten Island oy.sfers last year (IS70) 
were Ironi HI tn 20 per cent. less than the jir<'vifHi.s year, uja to vvliich tinn* the price for a long time has averaged $1 
per bushel, taking all grades and sizes together. In 1S78, one man t«>hl me his whole crop averaged him <!l 30 per 
Int.'ihel, but this was exceiiiitjually good. In the fall and winter of 1.S79-*S0, however, lots sold a( ^1 were rare, 
ami the average price of ''Sounds'- aiid the best "Prince's P>ays'' (natives) did in)t average over SO or Dit cents, while 
TottenviUe oysters, with few exceptions, failed to come up to this even, 75 to HO ceuti} being reported for the most 
l»art, Tlii.s will lUt doubt revive sluatly. 

In Perth Aialioy, tor tlie Eun^peau stock, $2 to .$2 oO per barrel was paid by the shippers; but this was chilled 
a very pi>or ju-ice, and, it is well known, pitn-ed highly profitable to ship|)er8. For other oysters from 00 to 80 
cents a bushel was jiaid for medium stock, and from 81 to ^1 2.') for larger, of which not unu-h was sold; but the 
average probably woah! not exceed 'JO cents. 

1 n lvey]iort, for •• bushels", -40 ccMits, $.3 to $.'{ 50 ]>er thousand for '' culls", and $15 to $7 for " box " size. A large 
nninbcr of Ki^vport's oysters go by rail to Ocean (Irove, Ocean Deach, Long Branch, and other sumnier resorts on 
the coast. 

I)lJAWiiA('Ks Tf) ovsTKncfLTlYATlON, — The visible drawbacks to oysttT-i-ultivatitm between the East river 
an<l Saiuly IliMtk, are not very nnnierous, bat likely to be nnforesecik and significant when they occur. One 
misfortune, however, to which the last remark does not well apiily, is the fact that the sewage and waste ])olluti<in 
ol" tfie fai'tories of Jersey City have so corrupted the shallow \vat<'r along t!u* Di-rgi-n shore, called York bay, as to 
ruin those jdanting grounds. At present the only way in which they can be utilized by oystiT- growers, is to raise 
tJiere large seed, which shall be taken elsewhere and given a year's gmwth and iJiuilication. AVhether this trouble 
is exaggerated or not, I eunaot say fnau pcrstaial experiment. 

"ifr/(tr<m/ up." — 1 was told by Captain Wood, of Pleasant Plains, Long Island, that his oysters nowadays 
♦'haired np", by which he meaut that a growth of hydnads, and l^erhal»s also of sea-weed, grow upon them to such 
»u vxU'ui as [o keep jluan ]»wr. This might operate thus in two ways: a luxurious hydroitl would 1ml h consume 
and tend to keep (nun entering its unjulh a p:iit of the laollusk's foocl-.H(ii»ply ; and it might also Ibrui eddies, acting 
Hs an iiujiedimeut to catch ^Irifting tiuittrr, \veed.s, and the like, until the raollusks were partially buried and 
smothered. I believe, however, that the danger from this source is of liith- account ; while souie fishernien assun'd 
nu" that to lune th<' redbeard, and gray-beard, Sirtuhir'ta utyrtitca, and .several other hydroids and Inyozoa, which 
pa,ss umier the general name of "scurf*" and "yellow moss", appear jtlentifully on tlie beds, was a sure sign that 
the oysters were doing well. 

MuHneh, — A rnfpre serious cause of disquietude, and unv I here met with tVu- the lirst time, is the fasteidng 
of great quantities cif young lilaek nnis.sels, Mixh'ttia itlirutuht, on the oysti-r-beds. This hapitened last year in certain 
parts of Prince's bay to a fivnnidalde extent. It is liable to occur also in the h>wer part of the East river, but I 
have heard no euTii]ilaiirt frtun there. It is not uiy purpose in these chapters to do more than nieutton the enemies 
luesent at a partieidar point, reserving a fuller description of each for a sjvecial chapter. This nuisance varies 
somewhat with diHerent years, and at Keyport, perhaps owing to favorable eurients, seems not to hajtiteii at alb 

Ih-ums, ukatCH^ and rai/x. — A less C(uistnnt though nuire itpenly destructive agent of evil is (he druiu-lish, 
Pofjnnin.t chromi.t, which is here at its worst, and once in a few years completely devastale<l nuiny lieds, picking up 
thousands of molhisks, crusliing them in his jiowerfnl teeth, and dro])ptng the fragments, heeillcss of mischief. 
Thirty years ago was the well-remembered drum-tish year, and since then only occasional forays have been 
committed by (hem. 

The skates and the sting-ray — especially the latter — are a source of constant damage, the aniount of M'liich 
"ggrcgates a largo sum (?.very year. The clever device, described in the chapter on the oyster's enemies, by ^^Kic.ll 
the drumlish seem to have been frightened away, avails nothittg in the case of the "stiugareo", whose devastations 
seem nnavnidalde and of the most importance of all oyslei-foes. 

i^tarjislfejt and drills. — Startish very lurely octuir, and the periwinkles and conchs are of small account in doing 
harm, but in 1H78 the drill, rronnlpfv.!" rinerett, proved hiutself a great nuisance about East iioint, injuring many 
beds there beyond repair. Since that time, however, little has been seen rd'him. 
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Fnsterhj ffnlc.^. — Eastward f»ale8 are liki'ly to move tbc Iwttom of Staton Island sound in an unfortniiate 
mamuT, and civory planter has bis talo of beds lost by boinff bnried under diiltt!d Siind, or swcjit ont of I'xistt'iiee. 
Tliis Uiiid of a wind is nin% Iiowever. Winters hard eiiou-jh to kill the oysters have oceurrL'd, luit iu»r lately, 
exce[>t that in 1H78-'71> cold weather, hi;;h winds, and low tides cominj; together, have expoKed the Karitan beds and 
(h'sti-oyed hirf^e iiortioiis ofthciii. In the Raritaii river, ]iarlifnhirly at Perth Amboy, the oysternien are obli;,'pd to 
erect stronj^ qnadrun^juhir slips or doeks, inside which they may crowd with their sluops and oyster-boats and cull 
their oysters in jieace, since the winter-sea in the harbor is likely to be too rongh to ivermit work. This is an 
important item of expense to tbem. In this connection I may quote Mr. Samuel Lockwood's words, written in 1873 : 

It will be imwB to iiiiiuy to U>aru tliat ll)»i luisini'SN of i1k- oysler-jimdiuMT ia one uf great risk. All i.-s Hot. gain to tliewo iiulnstrioiia 
pedjtli', for often ciipital is Biink in llu* wiitcrs that in iiov(*r talitMi up. Many yi'ars a^n wo rojiniiulKT tbc tlu-ti siiutll vilCasi" of KeyFiort 
stifTfriiin: !i losR ill oiu* .wiisoii of Snd.OdO, Even ii scvorc t»fi>riii, ponthmcd muisiitilly loiiy, has smotlifn-il thi- ImmIs liy a;iitfiti*>n of lliv imul, 
f«r tb<> oyster iiiiist keep its uili out of the bottom. But two wosoiis aj^o, in one of Ih*" brandicB of Sl:ir('w.sl>iiry rivt r, Ji (Top wun hIiikhsI. 
<-ntiri-ly lost, tht* siipiiosiiion beiiijf that it vva« poisoned by Ibc washiuj; frotii >i w\v dirnpiki', in thn couMtructiou ni which a iH-inliur 
ft'rri»}jtuoitH earth bail liuun iiaeil. Furiufrly rbu oystiT throve as » native iia liijrb np the North river us Peok»1<ill, ntiil probaWly ils limit 
wa« not beluw lifty iiiib-s from tht- iiioiith of fho rivi-r. They iiri* now, bowever, exeee«liii}il,\ waree, even iW biyb aa (.'roton. The belief 
exiHts that the r»ilr<>:iil ba-s destroyed fbtui by the waHbiii^ from the nceessary working of the roatl, which is constantly tindiuj; its vcay 
to the river-bed. So long ago aa 16jl, Col. Jobu P. Crugur, of Cruyer's Landing, a verj* iutelligeut observer, callinl our attention t<i the 
fact of the miswhief t hu.s done, 

And there are meteoric caiiHPS which nftwt the oyster. Wo hnvc known an nnnsnally novere winter to kill the bivalves in great 
luimberM. And even the 8<^'ed, in its transport from Virginia, haa been destroyed — whole valuable eargoca — by foggy weather and adverse 
Htoniia. 

Vcmeh. — The Raritan planters arc also trottWed by vessels grounding upon their beds and mining from lOO 
to ijOO bnshels at once. There are no authorized bin>ys or light-houses to point out the proper channel (o strangers, 
and there is, J believe, no redress. Tlie planters eoni]dained to me sharply concerning this matter, and thought 
that legal protection should be given them, but I did not learu precisely what they wanted Iroiti tlie federal 
government. 

Thicfcs. — Auotber sort of trouble arises from the ubiquitous thief, who is said to flourish greatly in the 
neighborhood of Staten Island. In tho.se waters which lie between the island and the New .Ter.sey shore, there 
has always been contention and litigation, resulting in constant arrests and bad feeling back and forth, through 
alleged violations of state boundaries and the rights which each state reserves to its own citizens. One planler 
at Perth Amboy wrote me that "in 8[(ite of all vigilatico and paying watchmen, we lose all around about 10 i>er 
cent, every year by thieves". 

The oystekmkn. — Notwithstanding these olwtrnetions to perfect success, the oyster-interests of New York bay 
are the livelihood of a eonsitlenible inuriber()f i>eo])le, though it is probable (bat lln^ po]>nlation at ]u-e.sent supported 
by them is reduced by at least a quarter frotn the total of ten years ago. All the inhabitants of the southern half 
of Ijong Island may be calleil oystennen, since many of them Inive invested tv little in the beils iu sotne shape, or 
work more or less on hire for the regtilar growers. Exactly how many real jdanters there are on the island I 
cotdd not ascertain in the time at my command; they are seuttered everywhere, but eliielly live at Pleasant Plains, 
Tottenville, Bossville, and Cheisea. On the north shore live many New York merchant*, like the Van Names, etc., 
who plant soufhent oysters almost entirely. Their capital, also, with that of many other New York dealers, who.se 
names do not appear, aids a large inunber <tf outside planters who are, in fact, only managers of the nntler-water 
estates wbich they apparently own and operate. This is not derogatory to their personal worth or dignity, but 
oidy one of the methods of Iraile, shaped by ]ioctdiarities of the laws bearing uptm the sul>jcct. 

By the operations in oyster-culture in and about the various centers within the range of this chapter, I 
conclude the number of families wholly supported to be somewhat as follows: 

FamtUes- 

At Prinee'.'i buy, Staten laland ......,, ., ^0 

At Tottenville, Stateii Island - 75 

Beraaiuder of Staten laland - 25 

Perth .Vmbov 75 

Keyport auduoutli shore — 400 

Total 025 

It must not l>e supposed that each one of the heiids of tbese 625 families plants and harvests enough oysters to 
suiqily his expenses, not to .say protits, every yetir. That would be true only of thi- minority. P.ut each one owns 
a piece, of gTotind and works on it to the extent of his means. At other times he hires his .services to his richer 
neighbors, or digs and rakes elams. Each man owns a small boat, worth from $20 to 875, antl the moat of them 
lune a sail boat, which, if lor practical use alone, will be worth from $200 to :f«.JOt>, but if ititeniled to answer the 
larger ])urpo.se of dredging, carryittg oysters to the city, and pleastire-e.vcnrsions in siunmer, luiiy be valued as high 
ns Ig2,()<>0. The boats of all sorts hereal>onts are of Kui)prior workmanshiiu The wages received by hiborers, who 
retpiire a certain di^gi-ee of skillj range from $2 to $2 50 a day, the men bringing their own boat and tools. Twelve 
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and a half coiita a biisliol is tlie usual price i)5ii(l in "catching up" for market. Tlie seed jjlanting, spring and fall, 
the watcbinK of thy beds, and culling of the oysters on shore, are the chief requiremeuts of work done on days' 
wufjos, fc»r the shifting is cliietly done by contract. 

The oys'JER-flekt. — The oyster-fleet between New York city and Sandy Ilook is very large. Almost 
innumerable crafts, with trim sails, lu-owd the bay on working-days. The sail-lwats nsed heie areof g<^o<l builds 
and often cttst 8;5,(H.)0, while an unusually good ipudity of clinker built, shallow-draft keel-boats, called skill's, worth, 
from 875 to 811i."i, are nseil. A third sort of siiuill boat is dat-bottonu'd and ntraigUt-sidi'd, like a sukiII ("Connecticut 
sharpie J this is known as a bateau, and cotsts from $io to $;J0. Two skills and a bateau may be counted tor every 
regular oyster- Hloop or cat-boat, 

TiiK NET KKSULTS. — Tbo total iiroduct of Rtiiten Island beds, so far as I could ascertain, is as follows, the time 
being the season of 1871»-'80, Tliis cTinnierates only the native oysters, since I could learn of only alMHit 15,(HK) 
busliels a year of southern oysters plante<I at present around Staten Island, except those brought north by New 
York city dealers, and counted in the chapter devoted to the metropolis. The total product is: 

Ihubela. 

At Prince's hay 50,000 

By Tottenvillo planters 5.5,000 

By Cliekea planttra ^i.OOO 

Total iaO,()00 

Add to this: 

For rtrtli Ainlioy .,, 100,000 

For Keyport and Siiutli shore 25,000 

Totnl 255,000 

Soutbvru oyHtora uot couutwl for Now York city plauten 175,000 

Grand total of all kinds 4;)0, 000 

Estimates in bkoapitulation: 



Portli Amboy . 
TuttcnvUlc ... 
Priniu>l«y .. 

Clielwa 

Eo\port ...... 



'Nktire." 



100. OOO 
&5,000 
80,000 
35,000 
26,000 



266.000 



"Vii^inia." 



10,000 
S.000 



MAO. 000 



17a, 000 



FaiuUiea. 



GU5 



*MBtiy more Virginia oyitera are planted In Knyport, bnt the rest arc uwoc-d and counted in ^Teir Yurie city. 

Statistical eecapitulation foe New Yoek bat: 

NaiiibcT of plauti>iv, wholesalo deiUers, and sbipperB 500 

Extenl of grcmtid ctiKivated. alxmt - acTeu.. 2, *2r>0 

Nuniht-r of vessels and sdil-bouls t'Hj;ag«], about 4ltU 

Vftluc of saiiH", with t'(|«iipii)cnt $1^00,0(10 

NumlMir of men liin-.d by pluutcra or dcalrn 1<!5 

Aiiuiiat ramitigH uf Hanio |ti2, 500 

Total unmber of families supported 625 

Annnnl salos of — 

I. Native oysters .... .....,.^...... '. bushels. . 255,000 

Value of same $250, (HW 

II. Cliesapeake "plant*"' busliolB.. 175,000 

Valao of same $12.5,000 

Total value of oysters sold ajiuaally.. $375,000 
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K. OYSTKR-TRADE OF NEW YORK CITY. 

40. HISTORICAL SKETCH OF THE OYSTER-TRADE OF NEW YORK CITY. 

Historic otsteb-ftrms. — Most of tlie New York ovstir-tirnis arc of lonp; Rtandia^, and tbe same names 
appear which arc conKpicuous in the oysster-anuals of City Ishiml aud Staten Island, for these two localities have 
sijjtplied the most of tlieiii. Van Name, nousemau, Srishee, WripUt, Biirbaiik, Bo_yk>, Frazer, Wofjloni, Deeker, 
aifd uthers, are examples. Many of the jientlemeii iiuvv rondnetiiijjr the business under these names only sureeeded 
tlieir fathers antl KraudCathers, who established the trade they enjoy. The prowth of the opportiuutics of bHsiness, 
honever, lias been very miiiU^ and has brou|,'ht in many new men, conspieiious auioti{? whom are Ceoryu H. ShaJler 
& Co., of Fulton market. 

VAX Kortl.indt's treasure-trove. — ■\Vh(L'ii the Ka<i:e Van Kortlandt, siinmnied Olotfe the Dreamer, after 
his dreadful sUiitwreek in the goblin haunted whirlpimLsof Hell Uate, had br^^UJ:ht. the remnant of his eomiiiaud to 
laud on the southern end of Maualmfa, an island whieh divided the bosom of the bay, his tirst anxiety was for 
siiiuethinf; to eat, for '' Van Kortlasidt was a devout treueherman ". IJow he faix'd we learu from the veritable history 
of Diedrich Kuiekerboeker ; 

Tho Btores which hiul hpfu fvn»vi<k'«l for the voyajjc l»y the good housewives of Comimuiipftw were nearly exbansted. hnt, in c!u<tiiig 
hJH cy<-8 a!«)iit, tlu> coniino(l<tr(> liclu'M Muit tin' Hhore aboiimlcfl witli oy8t(rra. A yrcat wldrt' "f tliem- was instantly colk't-ti'd ; a lirv wa« 
made at tlio ftxit of a tn'p ; all lian<l« fell tu ni.isting and liniitiiig and Htowiug and frvin^r, nnd n sumptiions repast wiis KOon srt forth. 
Tl»i8 is tlioiight to 111' tlm origin of those civic feaslu with which, to the prcacnt day, all our pulilic afl'aira are celebrated, and in which tho 
oyster is ever sure to play au important part. 

Dutch otstermen of New Amsterdam. — A historieal retrospect of the oyster- business in New York city 

affords many interestinfi facts. In lOl'l it was recorded in a letter to the old eountr\- that "very larjjceoifters" were 
so abundant at New Amstenhtin, that they eouhl not bo sold. "Oysters are very plenty in many jdaees,-' asserted 
the traveler Vou der Donk, in Iti-H. "Some of these are like the Colchester oysters, and are tit to be eaten raw; 
otiiers are very hir^e, wherein pearls are frripietitly found, but as they are of a Itiownish color they are not vabmble. 
The price for ousters is usually from ei{iht to ten stivers i»er Imudred." The iufereneo is, that every man eonhl ea.sily 
gather fi»r himself all he wanted. That a few years of this sort of thing gnatly enhanced th<iir value, however, is 
shown by the faet that in 1G5S, the Duleh eotineil, m niakinpf an ordinance agaiii.st the euttin;? of sods iu and about 
the town, Ibiind it necessary also to euaet a law forbidding " all jK-rsons from eoutiuuing to dig or dredge any (kyster- 
shell.'^ on the East rivex or on the North river, between this city and the fresh water". This "fresh water^' was 
the pond which is now occupiefl by the leather distriet of the city, of which Spruce street is the center. 

The digging of shells was for the purpose of making into lime, uud also for the pnrpo.se of paving the stret^ts, 
and in the course of dredging for them groat rjuantities of living oysters were wasted. Pearl street received its 
name because it was paved wilh oyster-shells, whiclj the Dut<'!i called "garlcn", and is the only street in the city, 
•Tutlge I>:ily tells me, that retains its original mime, all the others having been changed by design or a<?cideiit, during 
the subsequent English occupancy. 

In those early day.'i the trading-place for oysters, as well ns fish generally, was the "Strand'*, near the market- 
jilace. This was then au inlet which liad Iteeii newly constriict+'d into a graft or eaual, where the sloops and carK)ea 
lunl a fairly good harbor an<l [dace to do Imsiness. This old "graft" is now tho wealthy and sinrculative Brojul 
street. At least as late as 1(J7.7 ludians regularly broiiglit oysters to sell at this i)hice in tlieir eanoes. 

A little later, iu 1(J71, Aruoldiis Moutiinus siteuks of "oysters, some a foot long, containing i»carl.s, but few of 
a brown color". 

In lG7!t-'.S0, Jaspar Dankers and Peter Slyter made a visit to the colony, and wrote an elalwrate account of it^ 
under the title: Jourmi! of a Vnifntjc tn Xctc Yorlc, This has been rcpiildislicd by the Long Islaml Historical 
Society, and contains a description which I should be sorry to ouiit iu this connection, so vivid aud warm is the s<'nso 
of homely hospitality it conveys. The passage to be quoted is the ensuing, aiid niters to their lin^t landing iu the 
country : 

\Vi? prowcdi^d on to (rouatiM [Gowanus, now in Brooklyn], a pl.ioi" so-called, where we arrived in tho eveninp at one of ilie lM*»t 
fiit-nds of (•(•rritt, named Synwu • * ' . Wei found a ^rofMl fire, half \\ ay up ihe cliiinni-y, of clenr nnlt and hickor>-, of which they made 
not thv k'a.>(t scrui)Ki of buruiug proftisely. Wo M it penelratu us thoroit^lily, Tlierc had Iw^^n already throuii upon it, to !>« rtwsti'il. a 
pail full of OoHaiiM oystiTo, whi^^^h arc the be«l in tlu? foiuitry. Tlh-y Jiri- fnlly as yood aa Ihosi- of En>,'land. and ln'tter than thoso we cat 
iti Faliin)ntli, I hud to try 9o\nn of litem raw. Tltoy an* larg*' aud full, .some of them not le.sN tlian a foot !otm, and tiny grow noniotinn* 
ten, twolve, and 8i>tteen tojft^tluT, and are ilu^t) like n [tiet e of roek. Othei> are yonii^ and mnall. In conso(|nenee of the >;ri'al «iuant lies 
ol itufin, overyliody koeits the sliells for tho purpo:*t' of buiijiiig ihoiu into lime. They piekU- llif oysUia in auiall rasks and send them to 
IJiuhadoi'H and tho other ishindH. 

This will recall the similar .statement, in KJS'l, that jiickled oysters were nn e«;tablished article of export from 
Boston to the \\ est Indies. A few years later we litid Peter Kabn wiiting out a full arcotnit itf this traih'. ipiotcd 
further on. 
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Early laws:. — Tlie law of 1715, quoted above, was tlic first lefjal enaetmeiit desijsned to protfM?t the oysfer-beils 
of flic liurltor, iiftt'r tlic Dutcii onliiiaiict'. of KmS, heretofore quoted. It wius instigated by tho coiniiion iteoidc of 
the eity, to vvliom these molluslcs afforded u very imptirtuut tiitMti.s of subsistence, Ijotlt for tlieinselve.s and an an 
articU? of sale to the well-to-do, for the classing of oysters among luxuries was the device of a far later day, Tlio 
law of 1715 was limited, in its etiect, to five years. For ten years after freedom, which amounted to license, was 
had for New Yorkers, and then came the protective law of 17^Jt). In the colonial documentij there is found a note 
wider the record of this law, which explains its necessity, as follows : 

TluTo was an act of this ULdiI fnrniprly past in Uu^ provitu-e, dnritij; tlit'. cotitintKiiiPO whor^of tlif* Oystprs cntTi'accd to ttiut <l<»{;ree 
tliut tlio City of Now Yurk wjia foiiMfautly siii>iilytii1 in llu" inopiT st-ascm iit Piitiit) rules, but aiiicr (biws|»irati«u of it, tliu i(i-opl«i Tjtriti;; iiikIlt 
DO n'straint, tht? BanlcH art- akiiost (leHtroynL To pfL-serve what is k'tt, ami tw procure au iui-rcaae ia the desigu of this Act, which \vi!l bo 
greatly to thtv advantage of this City, if it be ducly obser%i'd. 

That the theory of this preamble, if such it was, was not wrong, is shown by the testimony of Kalm, who wrote 
in 1748. Referring to (he great quantities of lish in New York harbor, Kalm says: 

Nor ought our vftvSt plpiity of Oysters to puss without jiart icnlar 0l)8ervftHou. la tlitiir Qiirility they nr« fixc««lfil by thows of no Coujitry 
■whatMoevcr. Pcoplo of «11 RiiuUs uinon^sl ns in general prefer ftn'tii *ii any olhi.<r Kiiiil of t'ooil. Nor Is auy Tliin;^ wantiii); wjivt- a liltio 
of tbc filings of copiK'rton-ndi^rtbiMii ••i[ii;illyrL'li8htuj;<iveii to ail Eu-^lish Palat"', with thr Im-hI from Cnlrhcutfr. Tlicy con ti mi*' good lvi;;ht 
Jloiifba in the Year, and arc for two Mmitbn Jonj;<^r the daily Kood of oitr Poor. Tht'ir lk*ds arc w.'hin vi«nv of Ihm Town, and I am 
informed that an OyHtcrmsin iiidiiHtrJoUssIy cinjdoytil may clear Eight or Ten Kbil!iij;t;M a Day. i^ouic Geiitlcincu, u few Ycain iiyo, were at 
the [laiim of coiupiitiug the ^'iilutof tho SlicUlisli lo our Province tn general, The Lsiinuitc was iiiadewitli Jud>;iuciit and Accuracy, ami 
their Coiiipiitalion amounted to Ten ThoiiHand Pouails per Anuuni. Tliuir lucreaso and Couanmptiou arc ninco very ninch enhanced, and 
tliiiH aUo their additional Value in Proportion. I eoufiM» it lia-'J oKcu given mo groat Pluasum to vx*dt«ct liow inauy of my poor country rneu 
Hrc comfortably wupportwl by this Artleic, who witliotit it could Sfarcely 8iib!ji.4t, atul for tlvat R;!asr>u beg to ba exmisud for tLo lougUi of 
tlib Ri'tlwtion on ho hnmldo a subject, tlio' it might justly be urged, lo the hommr uf our Oysters, that coH.-4id<<rt'd in another Vit^w they 
are serviccaldo both to our King and Country. 

Kaxm on ABUNDANCE OF OYSTERS IN 174S, — Tu another place Kalm retunis to the Subject iu a way for which 
we ought to be grateful, for information upon our theuu^ is rarely to be hatl from the early wiifers. He says: 

jVuiarr Xcw York they ilud innumerable quanritlca of excelk-td oyftcra, and Ihcrc are few places whicli have oyftt'rs of fiich an 
e.\<iuifttn tttfte, and of r« grnat u fize: they are plekliMl aad font to the West Indies and other places; which in done iu the following 
iiiauuer: Ab booh iw tho oyfters are canghf, their flu Us are opened and tlui filli wafhcd clean ; fome water is Ihen poured into a pid, the 
oyftera are put into it, and they niiift boil for a while ; the pot is tbcn taken nft" from the lire a;^ain, the oyften* taken out and juit njioii a 
difh, till they are foinewhat dry ; then yon take fame mace, allfpice, black pepper and as miicli vinegar as yon think in fitffleieul to give a 
Bonrifh tafle. All thi.s i.s mixed with half the !i<iiior in which the oyftere wiiro boiled, and put over the fire again, Wliile you boil it, 
great care is to be taken in fciimming olf tbo thick fcuui; at laft the whole jiickle is poured info a glafw oi earthen rea.«jelf, lUe oyftera 
are put to it, and the vcffel is w« 11 Itopjied to kec|i out the air. In thlft nianuir oyftcre will keep for years together, nud may be sent to tho 
inoft dtffant paJt.s of (he world. 

TfiK merehrtulH here hiiy uji great i|naTititie.s of oyflers ab*uil this time, jiicklethem in the above-mentitMied maiiner, and fend tlii>in 
to tho U'tfl Indkn: by which Ihey frequently niiike a eonfiderable prolit: for the oyfters, wltich caft them five fliillings of their rurreney, 
they eomnionly fell tor a piflole, or about fix times as much as they gave for them ; aurl fonietiuiea they get even more: the oyfters wliiidj 
arc thus jiickled have a verj" fine davor. The following is another way of jtreserving oyflers: they are taken out of the shells, fried with 
butter, put into a glafs or earthen vefsd with the melted IjTitter over Ihem, fo tJiat (hey are quite covered with it, and no air tan get to 
them. Oyfters prepared in this manner have likewife «u agreeable taste, aud are exported to the Wr/l Indies, and oilier piirts. 

OYSTKTt.S are hejv reckoned very wholcfonie; some people nffiired us, that they had not felt the leaft inconvenience after eating a 
eonfiderable quantity of them. It is likewife a common rule here, that oyfters an- heft iu tbofe months which haie an r in their name, 
fuc]i as SrptrmbtT, Ociohvr, vie. ; but that they are not fo good in other inoathii; however, there u^^ poor people, who live all the year long 
upon nothing but oyflei-s with bread. 

TtiK fea near New Ym-I; atiords annually the greateft quantity of oyfters. They are found chieily in a muddy ground, where they Ho 
in tho flimi", and are not fo frequent in a fnndy bottom: a rocky ami a ttouy bi)tfoin is feldoin found 1u*r'. The oyfter-fhells are gatlnTed 
ill great lu.'aps, and h'lrut into lime, wliicli by fonie people is made life of in building hoiifes, but is no) reckoned fo good as that made of 
limeftono. On our journey to AVrr Ywk. we faw high lu-aps <vf oyfter-fhells iieiir the fannlioufes, upon the fea fliore; and about Ktir York 
we obferved the peo[de hud carried them iip<)n thc' lields, which were fown with wheat. However, tlioy were entire and not cnil'lied. 

Thk Indiana, who inliabited the coaft before the arrival of the EnrojMiait», have made oyflera and other fhell lif h their chief food ; and 
at prefeut, whenever they roine to fait water, where oyfters are to bo got, they are very active iu catching Ihem, au<I fell them in great 
qiiuntilies to other Indiana, who live higher n\) the country: for this reafon yon fee imnieufe utunlierH of oyfter and miifcle fhellH- jiiled up 
near fneli places, where you are certain that tin' ind'uivn formerly bnilL their huts. This cin-uinftiince ought to make us eaurioiiH iu 
mnintaintTigi that in nl! places on the lea lliore, or higher uj) in the country, where fuch heaps of fhellt) are to bo met with, the latter 
have lain there ever fiuce thc time Ibat tbofi' places were overllovved by the fea. 

Oysters in New York in 17o5-'6S.^An intelligent writer gives a good article on fish and oysters, which 
is found in The Indf-pcttUvnt EvJhcUyr, November 'J2, 1753, a few years after Kalm: 

Tho' we. abound in no one kind of tlsh suffleienl for a staple, yet siieh is onr huppiiii'ss iu this artiide, that not one of the colonies 
aflbrdn u lish-market of such a plentiful variety Q8 oun». Boston lui« uouo hnt twa-liiih, and of tbo.se Philadidphia is entiridy destitute, 
being rmly ftirnisljed with thc tish of a fieti!i-w;irer river. New Yoik is sutlitdi iitly suiqdied with both sorbs. Nor ought our vast plenty 
ot iiysti-rs to p:iHs without ])articular observaiion ; in their ((iialily, etc. 

Oystars were still sohl Irom vessels at Broad street, though the ancietd canal was t;one, up nearly if not quite 
to KevobitioibM'y dtiys, aud perhaps later. In I7(i;{ 1 find they are given an worth twit shillings abushel in New York, 
clams at the same time tJcUiny lor uiiie]K'ni'v per bundled. The I'avorites were *'Bluc Points" ami "Sounds." The 
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most of tlicm wore paten niw. A "stew" wiw jin expensive luxury tlien, ami the fancy styles of cooluiig: in vogao 
now LsiiUly heard of. Most «if the vi-ndtTK were coUtred irifn ; iiiul the (Hily oyster eatiuphouses, littk' eoUais under 
the fiidowalk, stalls in the markets — iiarticidarly the old Catherine marUet — ur a little movable stand on a whurt. 

A PICTURE BY Washington Ikving, — Wnsliiujrton Irvint;, in his A'«icA*er//o(7.rr'* i/i*fon/, deseribinj; a swue 
in New York hai'bor in 1804, say-s tliat in the nniversal repitse of the afternoon '*the tleet of canoes at anchor 
betweeu Gibhet island and Comnmnipaw .slumbered on their rake«, and sutl'ered the innoceut oysters to He for a 
while unmolejsted in the soft mud of I heir native banks". 

jSew YoltK MAUKUT IN 182.>-'.'10 AND ISirv.— E\ en as hite as l.S'J.'r-'Iib the whole city supplied only custom 
enough for one wholesale estiiblishment, according; to the information kindly y:iveu me by Mr. Thomas DoVoo, wlioso 
historical knowledge in respect to New Y'ork city is witlely known. Benjamin Story at that time ke])t a jnovision 
store at No. C-l Barclay street, and in the fall used to stow away in his cellar from two to live hunilrcjl bushels of 
oysters, which he would sell during the winter to the few eating-stands in Washington maikct or to grfK-ers, Mr. 
DeVoe'told me that the report at that time was, that Story fed his stock and so kept them alive; but how often, or 
with what pabulum, he could not say. Trices at tliat time, DeVoo remembered, were about two shillings and 
sixpence to three shillings (.'Jl» to 37 cents) a bushel on the boats which Ciuue to the city wharves; but Story sold 
his at fmm #1 \o $i 25 a hundred iu bad weather, when boats could not bring ftuy. 

In Watson's Atinahy 184.7, I find the followtnt^ paragraph: 

Mr. Drawer ♦ • • renienibiTrd well wlicii a1)iiu<!aore of ihv largcet Blue Point oystere cuuld be bought ujwucil to your haml 
for 2m. ft himdred, such aa would uow [1846] bring tbree or four dollars. 

New York markets in ISo.!. — Iu the spring. of lSo3 there appeared iu the A>»r Yor J: Herald a series of 
articles oil this trade iu the metropidis, which bore the imju'ess of accuracy to a greater degree than is usual in such 
couimtiuications. It asserted that then the oyster-trade might be callcil only thirty years old, yet that there were 
a thousand vessels, of from 40 to 200 tons, engaged in winter in suitplying the dealers in Oliver slip and other 
depots with Virginia oyster.s. The value of these vessels, on au average, was 83,l)0() each. This statement must, 
of course, have included all bringing southern oysters to any portit>u of New York bay, aud, at best, seems 
oxaggerjited. "The new," euutiuues the account of these vessel?*, "is compose«l geneially of four hands aud the 
cook, aud the monthly wages given to each person varies from $l'I to $'Si} • • •. Unlike the fishermen of 
Fulton market, they do not own sLares iu the boats upon which they are employed." 

The account continues: 

TIk' jjiiiiniiit riiceivt'd for Virginio oystera, sold by the dpaliTs in Oliver slip alone, is oatimatpd at ?doO,OOft n year. This, howevor. is 
not more iban aiio-third of thft fiu.intity di.spom-d of iu the vliiuity.of Catiierini.' market; for the «pncr in the »ltp is so limited ihitt tho 
biiMiiiPHs of ilip dc:i!i-ra is greatly n-tardi^d juid »Taiii[UMl. Iu ioti.si'r|ti('iu'ii of thin the ])riin;iiial Hupply is faniislicd diroct from tim bnal-H lo 
tlio retail -dealers fhron^'hout the lity. About §:>i)0.(KJt> worth of aM kiiui« of Virgiina oy(«trr» an- sold liy the boiUs, whidi, atldi-d ti> the 
tiah'H of tln' rifalers, tnukr a lotal of tlirtv-qnurfrrs of a oiillion nf d«illarK. This is an ininicu.se aruoiint of money, but it is not more than 
oiu'-i'i^htti part nf \hv value of all tho oysttTM (("1<! doririg thi> yrar in this fity.' 

Ibiriivg the iiioiH lis of Dec<'nilK-r, .Fatiuaiy, IV-hriiury, uud Slarth about 8)0il,(K)O worth are sold from tlie boats at Coontifts slip. Th^ro 
nri' no scows or oyntfr-stainls at this j)luci', ou arwnnt of Iho IraiiKieiil tharaeter of Ibo trado tliLTi-, aud tbf ihaliTH ar« i-<JUHf(|iH"ntly obliged 
to »(>11 them <ilT thii boats. Thort^ an? some days when from '20 to 'M vess<^ls are iu dock togethiT, and * * " the wharf i.< tbrmigi-d with 
wn;^n» wailing to receivo their loads, while the hands on tho boats aro straining every uerve to supply the iiiressaut deuiauds of 
ciiatomers. The biisiriesK of the day coninioneos about six o'ehick in (he morning, ami conliuues until four in tho afternoon. 

Of East river nysters alone about $5(JO,(M)0 wortb i.s »oU! (luring tho year in Oliver slip. The supply coiues from Hridgoport, Norwalk, 
Greenwich, Stauifctrd, Darien, Sawpit.s, City irthiiid, and a few other places along thn western shore; ami from Northport, Oyster hay, 
Lloyd's harbor, Huntingdon, Cold S|)i-iug, and Vuw b.iv lui tlu- .sontbera side. The largest proportitm come from City iblaud, where there 
arc extensive artificial and natural beds, which furui.sh .s«ime of ihi" best oyst^ers obtained in the East river. 

The reporter then mentions that of the 100 boats employed in carrying East river oysters to Oliver slip in 
1853, 25 belonged lo City island, where ItlfH families were sujiported by this industry. "T]u> wlmle anmuut of 
jiroperty invested iu the oyster-tnule witli this island,'' lie states, '' iiiebuliiig the boats of the oyslermeu ami oi' tho 
dealer.^, the value of the beds, etc., is estimated at $1,000,000. And this is n<it unu'e thau one-thinl of the whole 
amount invested iu the entire trade of the Etist river." 

The same writer meutiotUMl that the annual sales of a single dealer iu East river stock amounted in 1852 to 
J?100,()iHl; and comidaiued that the convenience's ottered by the city tit the business at Oliver slip wivs very 
iiiadei]uate, although a fee of $75 a year was paid as scow-wharfage, lie enumerated nine scows there then, valued 
atabtuit 84,()0<l, total. The.se sc<:>ws were 30 by lli feet in dimensions, aud wouJd hold from l,(iO«t to l,r»O0 bushels 
eacli. On) of ilu'St' seows, hf says, is sold yearly about )3(.1(K(,000 worili ed" oysters, exclusive of the aruounl b«)n;:ht 
from boats direct, which dealers estimate at $!,0.'>(.>,OHO. "This estimate is derived from a calculation of tho 
number of boats arriving during each year, and their capacity." 

At Washitigton market, iiccordiug to llie same clironiele, there were at this lime twelve scows, having a total 
value of about )«)15,0IMI. They had not even the suanty wharf accommodations vouchsafed at Oliver slii», but lay 
exposed so that they were kn*>cked about by every high wind with great ftirce, aud ilamage was done which now 
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and then amountt'il to total wreck, and always caused bitter complaints against the city. The t<>tAl salas in and 
about Washinffton market were estimated at $3,0O3',0()t) annually, which, again, I must beg the reader to regaiil as 
an overestimate. 

"It is only within the last five or six jeara," says this writer^ "that the dealers commenced shijiping in the 
shell, and at i)rescnt a most extensive frad<> is oarricd on with Cincinnati, St. Lonis, and several other western 
citie.s. Before this they were sent in kegs liLiriiietieally sejiled * • • as tar as California • • *. Piekled 
oysters are sent to every part of the United States by our dealers, and immense quiintities are bought for sldpment 
by veswls." 

The recapitulation with which these newspaper reiwrts closed is annexed: 

Number of Ijoatsof all size* (HO to 250 tons) in the Virgiuift oyster- tracle... 1,(HK) 

In the EiM(t. ami North river triule 200 

In tit*' Slirewelmry t ratio 20 

III tho BliU! Prtiiit ami wound trade ; 100 

In tlio York bay trado 200 

Totol i,5ao 

Sales of Virginia oysterH, indiiding those plantml in Priuco's bay $3,0<Xt,000 

East, and Nortli river oyuturB - 1,CI»0, IHKJ 

ShiTWHbury oysterH 200, (X>0 

Blue Poiut and 8<mud oysters aO(i, (i(IO 

York bay oysterB i 3«HM)U0 

Total sales f., '200, 000 

Oyster panics in 1830 and 185i). — In 1831) ii law was passed proliibititifj the sale of oysters in New York 
from Jlay 1 to September 1. This law beeaiue a dead letter, but was about t<i lir enforced by Mayor Henry \^'otMl 
ill 1855, wlien the oystermen, alarmed, urged its niodifieatiou, .sa\ing tluit when the law Avas franred little or no 
tiansidanting was done; that tran^jilanted ousters (from Virginia) did not s[)awn, and therefore were imt liariafid, 
even if all milky oysters were to be regarded so, the eorrertness of wliieh view several dealers denied witli an 
intelligence in advance of their hearers. The discussion waxed warm, and in the spring of isr><! the board of 
health IkuI hearings before tliem ujion the matter, in wliieh eertain interesting fijcts eanie nut. It was stated that 
there were nearly SOO persons in New York (no doubt including the whole tributary neighborhood) who at that 
time imiM)rted oysters from Virginiaj eujploying 200 vessels — a number much nearer the truth than the "1,000 
vessels^ of tln^ Herald's stiirv. iWl the summer oysters sold iti the city were wmtlierii ; all agreed they were 
perfectly healthy. The counsel for the oystermen read a statemetit, in whicb he asseiied that in Clinton market 
alone oysters were sold as follows: 1S5<, $S8.j,()00; 1854, $Uli,Ol)0. "Add other markets, and the trade involved 
a yearly capital of over ^5,000,000 in New York city." 

DeV^oe's Marhct Assi^faut contains the ensuing account of the notorious "oyster riots": 

An unnsnal excitement, or lutlier an "oyster panic ", occurred in Nisw York city in Ortober, ISWV, which prevailed against the ii^tfc of 
oystia^ n,H aa arti<:le nf food for several weeks. Several highly-osteomed citizens died very aiiddoiily Ijy ctiolcra, wJiieli it was tlmu^rlit was 
occasioned by eat iij|j; dii*ea«cd oysters. Variona causes were assi^rued for their puisoiions f|uality; sumo attributed it to ilroii;;h( ; ntlicrs, 
that the oystci-s had been taken up during their spawninjy-lime, aud thus become dlscused. The same complaint and fatal insfanrea 
existed at B.ittiiuorc, Alexandria, Georgetown, and other jilaei's. 

Dr. .James R. Chilton, a noted chemist, aftj-r making a choreiicftl cxaminfttlon of thom, says .' " It is not an unusnal cironmRtane* tliat 
oysters and othi;r slu'lltish, when euten nficr having i)<*n kcp't long dnring the warm season, will proiluce serious illness resembling 
cholera; but no such ill-eflt'ct<j would be likely t^> iiv'iHf when tiny are received Iresh from our waters.'" 

Several years ago oysters were seldom seen fur nalo in llieir f;encr.il Bpawninjj;-season ; it was not only against thi» law, as it is now 
[1S<;3], bnt the ]w'ople would not buy or havi; them in tlnnr pnH-»t>H.si<ui. An ordinance was passed in IKiS) wbicli reads as follows: "No 
persfui hIihII bring into the city of Now York, or huvf in his or liiT ])i)s«c.i«inn, in the said eify, any oyNfi-rs, botwcen tbn first day of May 
and thu tirsl day <tf September, m any year, under peinilty of ^ for any quantity not exceeding one bundled, and the further penalty ofifi 
for every hundred." 

Fulton and Catherine market.s ts 185i>. — This diseus.sion brought out many special articles in the daily 
])ress of the city, which are now of historical interest aud large ci-edibility. The IVi/»«Keof June 24, 185j, eontaineil 
the following^ in respect to Catherine market: 

Next to the meat-trwie, a more oxtinisive business is done in oysters and clams than in .iny other nrlicle of ftwid In th«" market. The 
stands, of wliicli there are live, are situated at (he southerly side of the street, OLcnining the mitire front of the tish-inarket. Ewh dealer 
sells on an averngf aUriut f 100 worth of all kindsevery day, making a total or8i;f,OtiO a week. The tish are generally sold out of the shell, 
and a large proporliou are e(H)ked. 

The account concludes with a table crediting Catherine market with yearly .sales of oysters aud clams of 
^li>G,000 out. of a total meat, fisli, aud ju'oduce bn.siiiess nf $rjL'-i,OO0. Another account in the livraUJ says $140,000 
wuilh of ujullusks were sukl there in one ye^ir, foiu'-fifths of which are oysters. 
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In NitvciiiLer, 1855, the Tribune '' wi-oto up" Fiiltoa iniuket, amt described eight fttaiuls <h'vutoil to the sale of 
sUelUish, the total anniiiil sak'.s of which Hf^ftrejrared ^2(M),(H)n, of which abcuit oiie-Hixth was for ehiiu8, etc 

*'Tlie tra(h' in oysters," said thl'^ accmint, ''is retiiil, and not more tliair oih* tenth are sohl in the shelh Some 
shipment*! are nuuie to Liverjiool dtirin^'^ the winter-season hy the Cuuard steamers; but the quantity disiiosed of 
in this way is very hmited, not exceeding ei^ht barrels a month. There is only one company which exports oysters, 
and tliey s<Mit more than ijllj:0,orM> wttrth last year to California. The same company ji'tckletl in one week l.V^MK 
As the oysters are not sold iu thi* slicllj a larj,'e number of persons are eiiiployt'd in openiii;^ them, Thi.s is a business 
by itself, and the persons engagetl iu it are paid at the i"site of about 50 cents a thousan<l. Some, who are well practiced 
in the art, can open 3,000 in one day, but '2,!i'M is considereil a j^ooil ila.v's work. Nearly all the oysters sold in this 
market are obtained at Oliver slip, near Catherine market, which is thi- prim-ipal rendezvous of the oyster boats. 
No adequate conception can, however, be formed of the extent of the oy.ster-trade in this city from the business 
done in the markets, for immense quantities are bought from the boats without ever jiassinfj through the hands of 
the dealers." 

The number of retailers in the city, at this time, was phu^ed at .^itHJO, all of whom would lose a large measure of 
support if a prohibition of oyster-sellinjx durin;,'' the summer monthi were enlbrced. There was one feature, however, 
of the trade heartily condemned, l>ut tuilbrhuiately not extirpated. I refer to the rutlians who, in the must dirty 
way, peddle oysters from an ohl wa^^^on at oue cent each. Their furniture consists of stentorian lnn;,'s, from whii-h the 
nio.st ear-splittiuf; cries disturb the peace of every street aud the teiuiwr of all the denizens, a (lail of nasty water, a 
soda-water bottle of vinegar .and another of a ferocion.s compound calle<l pepper-sauce, and a box of salt, pepper, and 
street-dust mixed. Buying and .selling only the cheai»est oy.sters in the dirtiest way, they ofter many sjK)iled ones — 
very likely to be produtstive of disease, and otherwise engender and minister to itl-hcalth. 

Oysteu-booths. — Only a gnvde higher are the fixetl street stands for opening oysters to eat, of which a " 
clever descrii>tiou appear<}d some years ago in the New York Esening Tehgraitty in the following language : 

All ulmij? the [Ku*<t] river front are plai-i's, riiil« huts, paralytic sliaatuss, wlioro oysttMB Jirt^ koIiI at « penny apk*ce. Vou can stand 
on tbo ntitsidi? and liuli Ihciii up from tlio siit'lln tliiit tiru piiiictl tlirmigb the window ti» ii I('(lj;i«, or yon oati go in an«l Lave a lO-oent h1<<w 
l>4't)iiiil tlui rr4l-hi»r Htovo. A irian wUli a clii'ck' il juiniM.-r on iittriulH you and jiig;;1<'H tht> |i(ii'l«r linttles containing cut.Hnp in m) artlHtiu :i 
manner, tliut th*^ thtm^ht of liis lu'iitg u baMNlmll playtr luinnH .% position, wiO not lif "put out". The freqin-nters of ihesp al frcmv 
(ty.sU<r-liuuNi s iiri' 1oni;sLnrL<iaun, tnii-kiueu, 8t«vcHlur«)s, sailors, and uthora of tliut ilk, aud st very largo l>owl of oyster ctoup, not stow, can 
bo olilajju'd for ."» tents. 

Markets in IStll.— It will be observed that in all these fteex)unta the city markets are mentioned as the 

whtth'sale depots for shelltisli. It is only within the last twenty years that Broome street and Wt'sl Tenth have^ 
become the headquarters of oyster-dealings. When Lienten.mt De Broca was here in l^itil, he found that the '* two 
nujst important markets lor the wholesale trade in these niollusks are Catherine market, on the East river, and 
another at the foot of Sprieig street, on the Hudson river. As to the retail sales, they an* made in all the marlcets 
of the city iudiseiimiuately, in the oyster houses, and in markets intended especially for the sale of tish *'. Tlieu 
follows a description of the "floating-liouses, constructed on rafts", which were the same then as now. Eleven 
at Catherine market and tweutythreo ou the opposite side of the river are enumerated. He fontiunes: 

The«o lIoating-hiiiiHos jM>.H.sesH nno ^n>at advantage, which 'n>, that the ny,stt*rs eaii he prenerved in tlieni alivo for wveral days during 
the ■wint(!r-i4t;asMin, however low the teinperatuii' maybe; and alwi in sununer ihiring the gn'at<;8t heat, Hinec the part under wat«T Is 
ulway.i eool. The oyntertt, or claiun, placed iu basketsemit.'iiutu'j alxmt a lunhH, are stored iu the eellnr and attic of the oyster-ltoat. Iu 
the room are plaeed >>uly speeiuiens of the dill'ereut qiialilii-M for .nal*', from which itainpli«8 purehajwirs make their ehoice. H^re, too, all 
the parking whieU the neeeitsiTiea of the trade retpiire in done. 

AUh<tn;;li there are always a great many oysters in tlie,*^ establishments, they nevir n-inain more than n few day«, and armngemeuta 
are inoile with thx pIaut;iltoUM for eoustant and regular supplies. The ninnher of buutH of all kinds employed by the luerchants and the 
plaiitern of the hay, iticludiug tbosw engaged iu ti.Hliiiig for the oyBterH .lud chitns. is ctitiiuated at 15,000. 

Peioes in thk I'AST. — Pri(-es of oysters in New York iu the past, at least for half a centui-y, do not seem to 
have greatly dittVred from iho.se at [ireseut, save that then, as now, pcriotls of ^>xeessive storm m* otlnn* unfortunate 
coutiugeney would pnnluce a momentary scarcity, which woiUd cause a stiddcu aud temporary increase in price. 
Such a "famine" occurred in January, 1S57. Quotations from files of newspapers, courteously opened tt* me by 
Thomas F. DeVoe, since IS.">0, sliow that for all sorts and grades of <»yste;'s in general sale the ]U'iee at Miiolesale 
ran from 3r> cents (rarely so low) to 8- per humlred. The large ujajority of quotatious gave "cnlleus" at 35 to -40 
cents; <4>oxes" at tili^ cents to i^l, aud "extras" at ^1 25 to $2. An inferior grade to all, sometimes sold as 
''bushels'', brought 50 cents. Morr recently (lS7(i) the newspajier market reports give tlu' following prices for 
oysters iu Fulton ami Washington markets iu uudwiuter: 

Pit 100. 

Raddie-Hooks $1 7.'i to §3 .ro 

KnHt Uiverii 1 (10 to 2 0\> 

KluePoint.H 1 0() to I :.0 

rriue«'.H iJayH 1 liO to 175 ^ 

Virginiua 1 W to 1 75 

Tliese wcjc all, however, grades above the average qimlity sold. 
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Demand and sitppt.y, past and present. — Tlie Iiistory of the great city's progress in availing itself of 
tills im])ortaiit article of food has tbus been sketched. From iieing the coniinou food of the poor inau, so plenteous 
and vulgar tliat no feast ever saw its name uiwni the wreHH, the oyster became only a Inxury for the well-tn-iln, 
and tin; prime feature of holiday banqnets. Hecovering from the scarcity which bad brought this change abont, by 
means of tlie artificial ctiltivatiou of immense quantities, oysters a second time have become abundant as an article 
of food, enjoyed alike by rich and poor. Those who live in the interior or abroad can hardly a])preciate how 
extensive is the demand and supjily in the coast cities. "Oysters pickled, stewed, baked, roasted, frJ4"d, and 
scalloped; oysters made into soups, patties, and puddiug.s; oysters witli wnidirnentA and without condiments} 
oysters for breakfast, dinner, an<t smpper; oysters without stint or limit, fix'sh as the pare air, and almost as 
abandant, are daily offered to the palates of the Mauhattauese, and appreciated with all the gratitude which such a 
bounty of nature ought to inspire." 

41. THE OYSTEK-TRADE OF NEW YORK IN 1880. 

LocATiox OF THE OYSTEE-BU8INESS. — The oyster-busiiiess of the city of New York, as at present conducted, 
is cuutiued almost exclu.sively to two localities, the trades of which are to a certain extent distinct, (hie of these 
centers is at the foot of Broome street, East river, and the other at the tmt of West Tenth street, North river, 
nearly opposite. The method of busines.s at ea<;h is substantially the same, the ditlereuce consiisting in the character 
of the oysters bandied. In addition to this, a few firms are engaged at wholesale in Fulton market, and three firms 
near Washington market imi>ort oysters, ojtcncd, froai the south. This includes all of the original wholesale and 
shipping business in the city — and the statistics of it, though represented by large figures, and though it took 
much time to obtain them, are not complicated. 

ScowH AND iJAuaE.s. — All of the dealers on the East and North rivers occupy floating places of business 
known as "scows", "oyster- boats", or "barges", being flat-bottomed boatn, made with unusual strength and of the 
most durable materials, and which closely resemble the conventional " Noah's Ark" of the toy-shops, and the Sunday 
school iticture-books, except that they have fiat roofs. 

The size of these scows varies, but fair dimensions are these: 

Feet. Feet. 

Length of huU 75 Hetight of first story or deck 11 

Vi'idth '. 24 Hwiglit (»f iittic a 

Depth of bold 6 

• The deep hold, well-floored, serves as a cellar, cool in summer and warm in winter; oysters will never freeze 

there when the hatches are closed. Over the whole craft. Hush with the outside, is built a house, two stories in 
height, as I have indicated. The floor of the first story is the deck of the scow. This is the general business 
apartment, and gives rot*m for storage, the opening of oysters, and transaction of business. Above is a Inft wh< re 
are stored barrels, baskets, and machinery. In the rear, usually — sometimes iu the front end — is fitted up jin 
ofli(re. The daily capacity of such a barge is about 700 bushels. 

These seo%vs are securely moored, side by side, to the wharf, or rather to the water-wall of the city, and are 
reached by broad swinging platforms, whi<'li allow them to rise and fall with tlie tide/ At the rear end, therefore, 
they can ahvay.s be closely a|)proached by the slooiw and boats which bring to their owners their stock. Such a 
barge is worth from $1,500 to $4,000, an<l, with an iinnual overhauling and caulking, will last as long as a man is 
likely to need it. There are 30 of these barges, rei)n'senting at presi'iit, a \alue of $7a,000. To these barges 
at the foot t»f Broome street come the oysters from East river and Long Island beds; also somewhat from tStuLeu 
Island and Virginia, but t^) a small extent compaixid with the west-stde business in these two classes. 

Character of the trade. Three sorts of trade are carried on, as follows: 1. Some dealers are also planters 
and sell their own oysters; 2. Dealers buy from i»lauters and sell; 3. Dealers sell on commission. 

The |)liinting of oysters by the New York dealers is almost wholly by [>artnership methods, and the statistics of 
the amounts they raise are credited to ttie totals at the i>oint where the oysters are produced. New York furnishes 
a large part of the capital which operates the beds in all j>:irts of the neigliborhoo<l, from Ke.vitort, New .Tei-.sey, to 
Norwalk, Connecticut. It is very rare, however, that this planting is done in the eajjitalist's name, and it would be 
idle, and the cause of the greatest confusion, to try to ascertain to just what extent the si'<ue of oystermen in New 
York pRdliiced native oysters, a|uirt from the share which country capiUl had in it. The arraugeuieiit between 
the New Vork man of money and his rural pnrtner is usually this: The former furnishes the neeiled money, the 
latter does all the labor, and the cost of taking up and tbe profits are equally divided. The reason why the 
capitalist's name does not ajiitear, which would ix-dound to his credit as an extensive operator, is, that the beds 
are usually in Connectient or in New Jersey, while he is a citizen of New Y'ork, and in both those states the 
law forbids a non-inhabitant to ])lant oysters. The same law holds even in resjiect to toAvns, so that a man must 
live imiaediately at his beds if he intends to work them him.self But, of course, no legislation can forbi4l parlnersbi]) 
or borrowing money, or hiring out one's services, even if the other party conceraed be not a citizen of the state or 
township. 
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TTiwlcr this system the romitry partner reports to the census wbat amount lit> raised and fiold, saying notliing 
aliout where liis means caine from — which xa sotnethinf? the inquirer tliil not care to know. It only remains to ask 

the city man tlie iinmt>er uf oysters that pass thnm-jfli his liands, without tjnestiou as to what part ol" these were 
mised out of his money — a quesliou it wouhl be almost, or ijuttt', impossible tor Iiim to answer. Nor couhl lie 
tell what these cost him, siuee a part of the investment which has been niatlo lon^i ago, is known to have been loat, 
a ]>art renuiiiiH uiifjathert^l on the beds — always an ineah'ulahle quantity, for aecident may destroy all of it — 
and the harvest e(mu\s in by i}ie('e meal. lie eaunot tell what these oyster.4 have been worth preeisely. lie only 
knows, in a general way, whether his ventures in a certain place have been profltablo or not. 

A large proportion of the oystern handled by these New York firms, however, are bonj|ht from planters who 
own beds ou the Couuectiuut or Long Lslantl shore, in I'riuee's bay, l^t^iten Island sound, or elsewluTe. The tnvniT 
may load up his slmip and biing his crop to the city to dispose of to him who will pay best; or the dealer may 
send out his own sloops to the produeinggrouiids, and with his business-card painted all over the mainsail, eniise 
about until he ha.s bought a cargo at a satisfactory price. The more usual method, however, is to have it 
understood beforehand that certain dealers will take alJ the oysters certain ]dauters can raise. Often money is 
adviniced u]m>u this understanding, or other helj) given, so that there is a clo.'^er business-rehition than ordinary 
between the buyers and the planters — an intimacy (and confusion in the matter of statistics) to whi(;h the 
extensive partnership system lends itsell". 

The third method — of sales on commission — explains itself. It is not extensively followed, since the phmters 
do not have faith in it, and the dealers do not euro to encourage it. 

Some deuler.s are shippers wholly, others find their whole custom in the city and suburbs. The former i-cqnire 
leas men and disiKtse of larger itackages at each order; the latter re<piire many tmcks and delivery carts, though 
most of their customers themselves come alter their supplies. 1 believe the sliippiug trade is generally thouglxt 
more desirable. 

ExTEXT OF New York oyster-trade in 1880. — The procuring of stati-stics of the amount of oysters handled 
in New York city was a matter of slowantl painstaking inquiry. It was dillieult, to begin with, to make the dealers 
understand the full jmrport of my inquiries, even when, a.s too frequently (x-curred on the east sitlu, llwri'. was no surly 
i)idilieri'n<>e or active opposition to my investigations. Few of the oyster-deah'rs kt'cp track of their sales, much 
less of the amount, in bushels or by the thousand, of the stock which pa.sscs through their hands into the city letuib 
trade, or out into the country. I desired to keep the northern distinct fnun tiie southern oysters, and hero iM^gan 
another dilliculty, and so on. It is with an iiiiohigetio feeling, therefore, that I Venturis upon the publication of these 
totals, which are founded only u[>on careful estimates of the annual transactions at the present time of eiu-h firm. 
Eound numbers had to bo used everywhere, and the whole matter is an approsimation. 1 believe, nevertheless, 
although if falls tar .shiut of all previous estimates, that it is moi-e nearly coErcct than any account of the 
wholeside-trade ever ventured upon heretofore, since it is supported by inherent pi-obability, and by conqjarison 
with other statistics; for exam[)le, the reported total of the oysters produced at the beds which tiiul their market at 
Jfew York. 

The quantities of oysters handled eiich year iu the city of New York, then, are approximately stated in the 
following figures: 

&»ntlif>ni, iu hIh'II .-. 1.065,000 bnsliels. 

NorfluTii (iiativcM), in slietl 1,0.34,000 liut-lu'ls. 

Opened, from Ihewjutti OOO.OoO naDoim. 

By count, in aUell, at 250 to tliel>niihel 7tir>, OOO, UOO 

The selling value of these oysters nniy be estimated as — 

Ofsoutlieni $800,000 

Of northtrn I,.'i0«i,<l00 

Of oiH-nwl 438,700 

Total t2.75H,700 

Scenes at the barges. — The scene at the barges on l>oth rivers, during the busy months of autumn and 
winter, is a very lively one. The sloops, very trim craft, bringing oy.sters to be sohl, will sometime* lie a dozen deep 
opposite the barges, with plank walks across their decks ffom the outer (nies to the shore. The captain and crrw 
attend to the getting up of the cargo out of the hold and putting it into baskets, .sorting it at the sjime time. In 
the case of I'^ast river and Staten Island oysters, they arc sold by the hundred or the thnnsand, as a rule, ami uuist 
all be counte4l. An ex]K'rt man will count them accurately as fast as they can be carried ashore. Long Island 
stock is generally sohl by the ''basket'', this measure holding somewhat h'ss titan a bushel; but souu^ dealers 
compel the sloops to measure by baskets furnished them, which hold a full bushel, or a trifle over. Even then no 
great measme is given, for c^are is taken not to shake the cfuiterits dttwn. Virginia oysters may be measu«^d Ity 
the basket, but are paid for by the cargo or fraction of a cargo, exrcjut where, as in the c^isi< of Staten Island 
planters, .southern oysters, having laid a few months iu Prince's bay or the sound, are brought to the city to be .sold. 
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A newspaper account, written ten years ago, depicted tbe scene graphically, and it is still unchanged: 

WLeii tho wind cbaogea, tbe flref comea up the bay, and then there is a bnuy scene io the neighborhood off pier No. 54. The dork 
■nd its ai»pruaivhod are covorod with carfmna, wa;:jou!i and horses, stovodoros, and oyster-dnalera. Tho vessels arc fastened to the ivhtirf 
bj nif:iiiH of BtroHK hawsers, and llic Latches ore oft" fore and aft. lu tho hohl aru ubeu filling baskets rapidly, and othtrs stand on ili* 
deeh, rail, and pier-string, ready to pass them to the cart beiuf;^ loaded. All is rush, bustle, and trade, llavored with copious dashes of 
profanity. In front of tho scow-warehuases aru men continually employe*! on these days, fJIIiug barrels with oysters nu<l heading Ihcni 
H]). Inside of the scows dozens of uieu aro upeunijf, while others can them ready for transmisitioii by rai! to Canada, country botclu, and 
restaurants. But fliu eity trade creates the hnrry visible on every side. All day long, until the c.argiws, which are always bespoken, are 
lamkd, the work goca on, and when they ore diseharged tho vc-asels arc sent away immediately for more. 

PoLTCY OF THE DEALERS IN BUYING. — One dealer discoursed to me knowingly upon the best policy of buying, 
acconliug to his long e.xpeneuee in the East river, a.H follows: 

I aell only superior stock, wLich will average, all through, from $1 to $1 50 a basket. There are three sixei, "extras, " "box," and 
"cnllca". Cullens sell for fonr U> live dollars a thons^ind. Six months' more growth makes boxes of them, nuinTieriiij; nljotit liiO to tho 
hnakoT, when they sell f<TS<.n'en or eight dollars. After that the growth in so slow that it requires eighteen nioiitlis lon<;er to ujuUe i stnis 
out of them, but thoy are then worth lifteen to twenty dollars u thousand ; the extras iwed Io bring fifty d<dlars a thoiisanil, Tlii.s long 
wailing makes it more prolitable to sell the two smaller grades, the most profit being in the best t[iiaUty of box-oysters. All of tlie 
foregoing refers to East river ''plants". In Rockaway oyst«rs the dealer can make (be most by selling them snnill, l)eranse the growth ia 
rapid. Seed need lie there only from tour to six mou"hs, whereas the same seerl would have to He on an East river bed from two to throo 
years to attain the same size. Ilenee in Koekaway stoek the dealer tiims his money quickly. Tho prospects of business are good, because 
a scarcity of oysters is eouiing, which will raise the price. 

Another dealer, who sells only oysters of his own raising, writes: 

In planting natural seeil-oystera (i. e., natives) in northern waters, it ia neeessary that they lie at least three years to attain growth 
finfllcient tffchave them run, by count, oue-third " box '" and two-thirds " culls". Wo plant each spriug and faU, and therefore make at 
least eight plantings before the first crop of that scries is taken up. 

Oyster-cahiiikks. — Tbe carrying of oysters from the vessels into the barges affords emi)]oynQent to a distinct 
class of men, known ii.s 'Miarrier.s". There are front L*5 to 40 of these on each river. They do not work nii salary, 
but get H> cents a tboiisand for the oy.sters carried, reckoning weven small and fotir large baskets to the tliotisand. 
Thi.s seems very small wagea, but I was assured that they averaged from $25 to $30 a week during half the year. 
They are paid by the owners of the oysters sold. 

Opening oystehs. — The opening of (vy.-^ters by the trade in New York city is not systematically caj-ried on, as at 
Providence, Fair Haven, anil in the south, and t^carcdy any is done until after tlie holidays, all the trade previons lo 
that being in tbe shell. I tlonbt if more than 100 or IftO nien are ever einiilivyed at once in the whole city in opmiiip 
for Iht' wbole.sale-trade. All the openers are men chiefly drawn from the ranks of h>ngvshoreinen, and tlufse who iit 
suniTiierget their living as deck-bands on steamboats and by other marine occupulious. The rateof i>ay is 10 cents 
a llumsand, at wbit-li rate about $^5 a day is n-gnlarly iiiatlt; when work is ]ilcntiful, and even as bigti as 8li T'O lias 
been eanu-d on a spurt. The ojii-ners are ignorant nu-ii, and, with the earrifr.s, foriu a nnich ''hauler" flass iljan 
tho.'se who are rcgtdarly tMiiji!<»yed to help about the barges, form the crewji of the sloops, or do tbe work re<]uiied 
at the plautii»g Iwtls. The oysters opened are mainly "Virginias'', but also some "natives'' — uuiiuly from Stalen 
Island beds. These are kept separate, at least by the most reputable dealers, and are of various i|ualities aud uiany 
prices, ranging last year fnim ii'> eentis to $1 40 per gallon. 

PiCKi-iNG AND PACKING.— Beyond the iiickliug of an inconsideruble fpiantity by various dealer.s, and nowhere 
in a large way, I could not le-iirn of any "packing" of cooked oysters in New York. It has been tried niortt than 
onci', I believe, bat the coiiip<'tition of Baltimoix? and Norfolk, wlM-re tbe facilities of dtiing it clieaply are grt-atcr, 
stands against" suci-ess in New York. This compi-lition is ext.'icised, also, in tbe way of ottering in this market 
oysters which have been opened at Baltimore, Norfolk, Crisfield, or elsewhere in the Chesapeake distiict. This 
trade, and its influence ujion tbe general busiueas of the uorth, has been fully discussed iu the chapter upon Boston, 
and need not be retliscns.sed here. 

EECEirT.s OF OPENED OYSTEHS. — There are two principal firms in New York devoted to the importing of opetied 
oysters, and tlieir t'ombined retieijits amounted to perliap,s 50(1. 0(Kt gallons during tlie winter of If^TH-'SO. A largo 
portion of this amount, however, was cousignt'd through to ptHiits in New England, chitdlj to I he rity of lioston. My 
memoranda from these dealers give an estimate of XSfi.lMMl gallons as the (;ou8nui])tion of the city and its suluirbs, 
utuch of which was re exported by express to the interior towns of Ni-w Ytu'k aud western New I']ngland. The prici'.s 
of these oysters wcic as Icillows in Ihespiing of 1S.S0: Standard, 5i7 to <Jij cents; medium, SO to !lt(een(s; seh'ct, '^l L*."). 
Tbe proportion in which they were sold was, five gallmis of tho "standards'' to ten of "mediums'', and ten of 
"Standards" to one of "selects". Perltaps. then, an a\'erage price of SO rents would produce a fair result in dolhirs, 
in estimaling fht^ vaitie of the rcceiids, whiidi wuuhl thus amount to al»ont $2GS,(>00. This trade is iucieasinj,'-, Mtid 
gives iK'tter satisfat'tion in general in New York tLan iu Boston, both because the stock it.self seems gcnei til ly of 
better quality, and bccaii.se the shorter distance and stijjeiior acconinicidatious in transit biing the oysters here iu 
better coiidiliou. The reshiiniient.s are very witlely scattered through the country, especially lutrthward. Occa- 
sionally, however, orders come from the distant west. In 1\ brnary of 1870, for example, G. K, Maltby & Co. tilled 
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an order from Prescott, Arizona, wliicli deserves notice. A man desired aomo of their cboice bivalves for the 

eutertainiiK'nt of liis^ friends. Wlieu they j;ot the nrdor, and learned how umeh the exi»reHsage would cost, they 
hesitated, lu answer to their telej^raiu of iuiiniry, they were told to send theui alonjjf. There were twelve gallons 
sent. It took them lonrteen days to reach their destination. The expressage came to $06 25. The telejjrams cost 
some $.30. The oysters reached their destination witliout dt'lay, and in excAdlent coudition. Oitetied oysters liave 
also been sent to Great Britain, and gave ^nod sati^sfaction there. Lon^ transiiortalion, withont harm, has bwn 
made possible by various iniinoved and patented contrivances for refrigeration, in the shape of bairels, cans, and 
smaller packages. 

TuE RETAIL OYSTER TRADE. — An attempt I o ascertain sorao of the statistics of the retail-trade in oysters — the 
eating saloon business — proved very unsatisfactory. I got the names of iibout 250 oyster-houses, and dispatched to 
ejich a cinnilar asking the kinds and ajiumnt fif oysters, (^lams, and scallops nse<l, number of persons employed, 
wages jiaid, and capital invested. Of theso 2.j() circtdarsj only about one-tenth came buck, and these, I believe, did 
not represent iin average of the whole, since few or none of the establishments of large size reported tJiemselves, 
and ill many cases the questions .seem to have been misunderstood. 

In general, it may be said that in the cooking of oysters the southern kinds are used, because these are cheapest, 
a siiecial price being charged for a ''stew'' of uorthern oysters. For fried oysters, on the other hand, which require 
to be (ff larger size to make a show, the "■ box" size is used, and these are generally " Sound " or " East River" oysters. 
Oysters sold to be eaten raw may be anytliing and everything of respect^iible size; but the old bnind names, 
"Sadille-Rock," ''Shrewsbury," "Sound" "Blue I'oint," ''Keyport," etc., the poimlarity of which was won long ago, 
are still attached. I suppose, for example, that twenty times as many "Shrewsbary" oysters are sold every season 
in Kew Yorlc as are raised each year in that river. 

The largest oyster- saloons have always been in Fulton niarliet, and have a world-wide reputation. Now tliey 
arc so well rivaled by uptown estiiblisliments, that much of their prestige has disappeared. 

As to how many persons are concerned in the retail oyster business of the city, only a mere guess is possible, 
since a very large proportion of them are temporarily engaged, or have their business so inextriealdy mixed with 
the liquor-trade, or the business of .selling fish and general piovisions, that it is out of the question to deline it 
separately with any exactness. Twenty-five years ago, when the <' oyster- riots" attracted attention to the matter, 
the number <»f persons suptioited bv lite restaurant-fradi" in oysters wsis estimated at a,(K10. Whether it is not 
double that at this tiuie it is iujitossible to say ; but. I consider it safe to say that 5,000 families, at least, And their 
chief or exclusive supjwrt in selling or preparing the molhisks for immediate coosuniptiou in the metropolis and 
its closely adjacent cities. 

The wages vary inunensely, depending on employer, sex, age and capacity of the employed, amount of working- 
time, kind of work, etc. Women receive from three to six dollars per week; boys and men from four to twenty 
dollars. A correct average is almost imiwssible, and a total ajiproximate summation of the wages paid out in the 
course of a year in the retail-trade is impossible. Of course this iuforniatiou might be accumulated, but the time 
jdlowcd by the Superintendent of Census for this investigation, did not admit of such study of the retail trade 
as would have been necessary in order to estimate its total values. 

The OYSTEiM'LEKT OF 1870. — The following is a list of vess<'ls engaged in tho oyster-business in 1879, and 
hailing fiom the custom-house of New York : 



"Sua*. Ton*. 

Arrow 7. iJo 

Aiialey liwlell 7.13 

Ally 7,32. 

Adelaide 11.29 

Alice 5.74 

Alarm 5.74 

AlonzoE. Sinitli 18.93 

Amity 7.47 

Alert 15.87 

Am. L. Barnes 15, 20 

Amice 7. r.(i 

Array ,,„ [1. 1'i 

Antoinette 5, li 

liaraet JoneA IH, tlO 

Ulnnclio 18,95 

Ikllo 7.90 

BfinutT l0.r,A 

Blup Rock 10.00 

ConifliiiH Cglf* , 1(1.70 

CryKtjjl roiiiitniu - 8.10 

U. B.Alj^cr. 19.41 

Cbark'tt Wall B.79 

1) O 



UNDER TWKXTT TONS. 

Kanie. ToDfi. 

Cupid 14.1^ 

Coutini-Tifal 7.C8 

Catharitio \V. Dujbank 10.82 

Celia Ward : 6.37 

Carrio 7. C8 

CyrnsF. Pell 15.87 

Danid E. Ef^bcrt 17.9« 

David Crowcll 1-2. .i:} 

D.Iknuctt 1-2.42 

D. JoliDC 13.18 

Dclphiiiia 11.06 

Dol])!iiii 0.29 

ElizalHJth J. Wright 19.19 

Expresa 7.:VZ 

1:ila Flt>ecer 13.23 

E. C. Page t?.(>7 

Eninio;»pn«5 - 11. Hi! 

Ella Wesley 1"2. 11 

E. If. V. Wrij,'lit. 10.G4 

Ediili Tluirlicr 9.09 

Emian 7.58 

Emily Uobbia 15.54 



Name. Tost. 

Edgar Barnard ni.4'2 

Etta lO.GU 

Elizabeth Rowe 7.1.1 

Euphoania 18.39 

Emma 5. 49 

Eliza Snidlicr 5.90 

Eliza Rhodps 13.35 

EdQ.-» 7.09 

Eliza and .Tane 9.08 

First 19.89 

Fannio Scofield 7.07 

Fawn 10. l;l 

Flaunt ..! 5.."W 

FoarNot f>. .')7 

Flag 7.W 

Frank Hopkins 8.7:1 

Favorite 8.rt> 

Fl.riu(i Cloud 1».48 

Famite Forn tt.7Q 

Georgian a 19.07 

George B. Wood 7.'28 

Gcorgiaa* &. 11 
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Kftme. Toni. 

General Ttiylor '.•.»<4 

General Piitman II. CO 

Goldon Rule 6.40 

George D. Allen 15.81 

Georjje F. Rogers 11. D2 

Gf'orjro P. Puttnan 8.37 

Hi^vviirtl HarriBOD 11.48 

IR'kna 11.90 

Iliury Miller 9.r>2 

Harmon Siersea 12.90 

Harp 13.15 

Hkkory Bud 9.81 

Hope 7.93 

HaiTR't Elizabeth 11.08 

Hfury Clay 10.02 

Huttte .F«'nk9 10.08 

l/.aak Walton 11.85 

Isora 7.36 

Llluwilil 15.45 

Iiuogvno 14.39 

Inififria 19.25 

JauieBH. Larkiu 10.24 

James Caniphell 8.20 

John P. FA-ans 12.G3 

Jacob A. Apply 5.70 

Jt>Lu Florence 7.79 

John Mniineng 13.42 

Janio llaker 0. 04 

Josephine 10.07 

Jamts K. Po(k 6.43 

J. Wootl 1.'?.70 

Josi'pli Frnnciij 15.04 

Jnmos Henry 5.22 

Ji'unii* V. liciiodict 10.05 

Joliu Wright 13.04 

John T. Capmaa 10.21 

Jennie 8.75 

Jane and Elizabeth 11.89 

lT«nio. Took. 

.Toshna Lerinea 80. 97 

ConwiliiiaC. Jonea 20.36 

Klizabt'th Aaa 22.s^6 

Agn<'e * 49.86 

Hnrrict Dart 21.13 

Maniio Uiggins 77. 49 



Kaino. Tons. 

Jennie McFarland 9.10 

John J. Moffott 6.20 

Kattie 16.85 

KttiieWood 12.95 

Kute Wade 10.15 

Katie 13.08 

Knty Did 10.00 

Leader 13.22 

Lottie Elwood 14.84 

Laura Francea 7.46 

Louisa 7.36 

Lillie 9.11 

Lewis Weakea 7.14 

Lcona 9.04 

L. J. Dayton 12.07 

Little Kate 6.22 

Lydia Van Name 12.37 

Lizzie Pearl 6.21 

Moonlight U.80 

Minor R. 35 

Millard F. Housman 11.94 

Mnrielta 11.64 

Minnie Van Name .. 16.08 

Mary Elizabeth. 13.99 

May Flower 7.35 

Minnie and Irwin 14. 13 

Music 7.42 

Mermetora 9, 48 

May Elizabeth 5.45 

Nellin Frank 8.66 

Nellie C. Powell I'K 01 

Only Daughter 5. 90 

Paragon IG. 18 

Pacilic 19.11 

Pride of the Wave 10.05 

Peruvian 18.96 

PeerlL-88 6.79 

VESSELS OVER TWENTY TONS. 

Niinio. Tons. 

Harriet M. Losbey 22.14 

Elizabeth Jones 22.44 

Christiana 39.94 

Josiu Reeves 45.35 

Sylvan Glen 21.65 

Van RLnsselcar 22.41 



Xame. loam. 

Plymontb Rock 11.37 

Robert H. Coles 10.33 

Syblo 7. i»4 

Scm])roul.'» 16.7-1 

Sarah M. Rogers 6.03 

Samuei P. Ilillar 10.59 

Sarah E. Miller 8.95 

Stella 19.22 

Sidney Dorlon 8.32 

Teazer 14.20 

Three Brothers 6.23 

Time 7.22 

Thomas Collins 13.50 

Tkonias C. Barnes 9. 13 

Two Eliiws 0.47 

Trimmer.. 9.78 

Two Brothers tj.:i5 

Uncas 10.27 

Undine 10.01 

Vesta 6.92 

Victurine 11.37 

Viola May 13.58 

Wni. H. Hoyt. -.„.„„..„„ lO.rjSt 

Willie 16.66 

Willow Bark... 11.30 

Walters. Lamance 10.23 

Wm. H. Sluimott 5.45 

Win. IL Ltssenden 7. 1(> 

W. JL Negus 11.08 

Wm. Ilillman 16.06 

Wm. II. Merseau 11.16 

Wm. H. Phillips 10.04 

Wm. (hard 9.91 

WilJanl 10.63 

Water Lilly 16.25 

Wave ,.... 15.17 

WeU Spring U. 12 



Kami). Tons. 

Captain 22.80 

Last One 20,07 

GufttavUH X. Ratr 22.41 

Soj.hia Van Name 20.62 

Caroline Augusta 21.92 



* 



These vessels are tilassifled as coasters, Init took out a special fishing license, in ortler to avoid hospital diiea 
and some other inconvenieuces. The customs authorities have now decided that oystering; is uot fishiug within the 
iDeaning' of the law, and vessels engaged in this trade no longer take out a license. Each license was good for one 
year, and cost 45 cents, thus ^ ielding to the New York custom last year $82 80. Even if chartered for a single 
voyage a license was requited. It is evident to me, however, that either the list is defective or vessels went without 
licenses, since I have a note of many additional schooners which ran to Virginia, among them the following: 

Name. Tons, 

n. W. Race 80.40 

Jacob 1. Housuiau 89.26 

Robert Center 68.41 

Minnie Still 58.13 

Mary Parker ,. 34.32 

Amelia .«... 71.41 

Sophia Behrmann 49.43 

Also the steam-propeller Minnie and Irvio. * 

The jurisdiction of New York extends southward to Port Johnson, New Jersey ; eastward to Patchogue, on the 
soutli shore of liOtig Island, and to Sag Ilarljor on the north side j and northward to Troy and Albany. In this largo 
area a very mufli larger number of sloops than 177 are used in oysteroperatious, but only so many arc permitted 
or accustomed to tiring cargoes of oysters to market. 

The European e.xport-juade. — For many years the captains and passengers of steamers sailing from New 
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Name. Tons. 

Escel 40.52 

llnrrj' Doremus 48. 23 

Wm. IL Van Name 97.04 

David Carll 124.95 

Wm, Mazyick 75.62 

Wm. McOee 85.99 



>'jime. Tom. 

Wm. Young G7.81 

R. Mason 50.98 

Barnett Jones ,,..., 92.91 

Mary Emma 74.39 

8. E. Unmes 44.12 

Sidney Dorlon 36.03 
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York to Liverpool bavo been accustomed to take witli tbem a barrel or two of oysteris in the sbell, to be eaten on Uie 
voyage. Passengers dnl tbe Aaiue, atul occavsioiially an American living in England wouUl bave tbem sent over to biin 
a.s a treat. In 18G1, Lieutenant De Broca Hucceedwl in wbipi>ing safely a large cousiguuieut, by way of England, tn 
tbe Freneb Acclimatization Society in Paris. Witb these facts as a guiding suggestion, about ten years ago Jlr. 
George II. Shaflcr, of Fulton market, New York, requested an intelligent friend of bis, wbo was going to England 
upon business, to try to iutrodnce American oysters intfi tbe Euglisb market, and seat over a dozen barrels as an 
experiment. They retained tbeir freshness, were landed in good condition, and speedily sold. Tbe agent telegmplied. 
Mr. Sbaff'er to forward a larger consignment, which also was sold advantageously, and a regular trade was 
established. 3Ir. Sbaflcr, however, enjoyed a monopoly of it, and the large profits, wbich at tlrst accrued, only a 
short time, for bis competitors were wide awake, and also began shipping to Europe, so that almost at a bound the 
exportation of oysters reached its full strength as a protitablo business — that is, about as many were sent as there 
are uow — all tbe foreign markets will bear. 

Tbe kind of oyster required for export is such as has not found favor in this country, where the " 8addle-Roek'' 
and *' Shrewsbury " are lauded above all others. The native European bivalve is small, rarely exceeding the size of 
a silver dollar, and is more popular than the American oyster. Tbe English, witb whom most of our trade is 
condufted, do not consider anything larger good to eat, and ther<'f<>re wc were obliged to accommodate this taste 
or prejudice, if we wanted to find ready sale. Tbe oysters sent abroad, tlien'fore, are all single (since they are to 
be eaten on the half shell, and not cooked), suiall, and round ; they are selected from tbe " cullcus" or smallest of the 
tbreo classes into which our oysters are usnally assorted, and bave received tbe trade appellation of ''Loudon 
stock ". 

It is a much more fortunate thing for us that tbe foreign taste is for small oysters than for large ones, since, 
hitherto, there bas been a slow market and cheap juice for cullens, wliicb now find a ready sale, if clean and of 
good t-hape. It enables a man to tuni bis money quickly by selliug bis stock before it has lain more than a year 
in tbe water, and also to avoid tbe ever-present hazard of total loss by some storm or other of tbe many accidents 
to which oyster-beds are always subject. On tbe other hand, I bave beanl numy jiersons comjilaiu, with wome justice, 
that the exi)ort business bad been decidedly b.annl'ul to the general interests of tbe oyster-trade, because it look 
away from tbe beds great quantities of joung, which bad not yet had time to spawn, as they would do if allowed 
to remain enoiigb longer to make tbem of siifiicient size for the luime trade. This was cutting ofi" not only the 
jn-esent, but tbe future of the oyster-beds wliieb sui>plied London stock ; and, as the harm to one bed was indirectly 
lianu to all its neighbors, the general good of the planters was imperiled. 

While this argument, which may be condensed into the ancient simile of killing the goose that lays tbe golden 
egg, is perhaps good for limited are;isdrawi( upon with extraordinary [lersi.stence for the foreign nuuket (Blue Point, 
for example), I do not consider that in general it overbalances tbe greater benefits derived. Nor do I apprehend, after 
a careful examination of* tbe matter, that the Enroixnau demaud — even though doubled — is likely to overtax and 
ruin any American oyster-beds which are properly watched and scientifically oi>erated. 

Because tbe oysters, native and cultivated, which are grown at the eastern end of the Great South bay, on 
tbe south shore of Long Island, best fulfilled tbe conditions, they were the first to be exported to England, and 
bave most largely, perhaps, entered into tbe trade. They are known both at home and abroad as "Blue 
I'oiuts", and acquired a reputation in England superior to all others, up to the season of 1879, when there was a 
falling oil" in tbeir quality and a consequent loss of esteem. 

Besides tbe ''Blue Points", great quantities of oysters from tbe East river (particularly Rowayton, Norwalk, and 
Bridgeport), have been shipped, chiefl.y through J. & J. Ellsworth; a less unmberfrom lioekaway and Fin> island; 
and large quantities from 8taten Island waters, under the brand of "Sounds''. These last became tbe favorites 
abroad dnring tbe past season, the '* East Rivers" coming second, and the unfortunate "Blue Points" third; and, 
inasmuch as they cost less than either of the other brands, money was nuide upon tbem liberally, while no one 
who forwarded " Blue Points" received much if any prolit, and many shippers lost money. 

The London stock having been picked out by the planter, is purchased by tbe shipper on the ground, whero 
be sends bis boats to buy daily, or keeps a pernmuent agent aiul packer. lie culls it a second time, discarding 
about one- fouTtb, so that it is estimated that four bushels of oysters are caught for every barrel exported, since 
tbe barrels (second-hand Hour barrels) hold scantily three bushels. The useless residue is not wasted, but thrown 
back niton the pj*ek<'r\s own bed to grow farther. Tbe number cif oysters in a barrel varies from twelve bundivd 
to two thousand; the more there are tbe better the Euglisb retail-buyer likes it, since be sells them by count. 
This has bad the eflect of a steady reduction in the size of tbe oysters sent, until now much smaller stock is sent 
than at first, and more ground is given the griwiblers tlmu ever for their complaints against this line of business; 
but the limit has probably been reached in this direction. 

In packing tbe oysters they are placed as snugly in tbe barrel as pos.sible, and well shaken down. Attention 
is paid, also, to placing the oyster witli the deep sbell down, so that the liquor shall not so readily escape. Some 
kiud heai'ted jjersons were great;ly distressed, a few years ago, at tbe supposetl sufleiiug which the mullusks 
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underwent in tbeir close qiiartera and lonjif seclnsion from the world while on the prtssajs^e; they londly demanded that 

holes should be left in each barrel and ihe contents delnped with fresh water daily, and that a ]ilentifid .sumdy of 
bran should be mixed with them to serve as food dnrinfi; the trip ! Tliis was an astonishiii-j examjile of Beri'bisia 
rnn wild, and did more credit to the hearts than the lieads of the philanthropists, who were so eouceriied in the 
welfare of their bivalvnlar brethren. 

The leuj;th of a voya^'e to Europe in cold weather is no feat worth mentioning to a well-constituted oyster. 
In Prince Edward island I found it to be the eomraou practice for citizens to purchase llfteen or twenty bushels 
of oysters, pile them in their eelhirs between layers of sea weed, and nse them gradually all winter, llndinjj: tfie last 
ones alive aud well in the sprinj^. Tliis used to be the universal eustoni in New York before restaurants eame in 
fashion. Southern oysters en route from Cliesapeake bay to Boston and Portland are frequently a month out of 
water, yet do n(>t suffer, and prow well enough when returned to the water, though it is so different a latitude. 
Stock is frequently kejtt several wcckw in the hulds of lite ''arks" in New York, or in the cellars of whulesjile 
depots, waiting for jn-olitable sale. One gentleman assured me that he kept a quantity of *' Blue Points" 107 days in 
his cellar, losing but a. few of them, antl these are not generally considered so hardy as some other sorts — those 
from the East river, for instance. The hardiness of the ''Sounds" is well shown in the article upon the oyster-beds 
of New York bay, in relating (he ohl custom of peddling them uj) tlie Uudson river in the fall. 

Packed so as to jireveut injurious jarruig, and stowed iu the extreme forward jmrt of the vessel, where they 
keep cool — the score or so of barrels of oysters sniashetl wlu-n the Arizona collided with an iceberg, found it really 
chilly! — the uiollu.sks therefore hud it a jdeasaut experience rather than a cniel hardship to cross the Atlantic. 
Jfo time is lost in getting the oysters, when paeked, into the steamer, and many are taken in slooi)s directly from 
the ])rodncing points to the steamer's wharf, and thus escape the bother and expense of a second or third han(lling 
in Xew York. 

Some Anierican lirma have regular agents abroad who care for and dispose of the oysters sent to them. In 
other eases they are consigned by the shippers to commission men-hants on the other side. Liverpool has been th« 
great receiving point for (ireat Britain, because it was tha nearest port. It was found that Ihe extra time requiwd, 
and the port charges ou cargoes sent direct to London by steamer, more than overbalanced the slight saving 
effected in freight over those furwarded by rail from Liverpool. The amount of oysters sent each week, though 
not largCj.has sometimes been more than could be disposed of before the next shipment arrived. To provide 
against loss in this coniiugeuey, the Lirgest dealers own spaces of sea-bottom, where the surphisage is throwu 
overboard to keep in good condition and drawn upon as required. Sorao thousands of barrels are sent annually, 
which are int^?nded to lie and grow there from one to three years. American oysters laid down thus in foreign 
waters have never been known to spawn, so far as I could learn, but Ihc conditions have never been favorable; 
and no experiment, that I am aware of, has been tried, to ascertain whether seed o.\ sters from the LTuited States, 
properly planted, wouhl not grow into good health, eniil spawn, ami establisli their race upon the Enroj)ean coasts. 
I see no reason why such an experiment should not jirove entirely snecessfuL It is said that the ICnglish beds are 
becoming so depoi)ulatA?d as practically to have become worthless. The eighth edition of the Encyclopwdia 
Britannica^ speaking briefly of oysters (vol. xv, p. 348), under "Mollusca'', says that only about oO,OOU bushels of 
"natives", or oysters from artificial beds, aud about l()(),()(li> bushels of " sea-oysters '', arc annually sent to the 
London market. This seems extremely small, but the English peo])le have not >et learned to regard the bivalves 
as anything more than a luxury, aud heretofore they have always been beyond the purses of an,v but the wealthy. 
The demand, however, is increasing through the cheapening of this excellent food, and the acquired habit of eating 
and enjoying it. Nevertheless, it is easy to overstock the European market, and no little harm has hajipeucd to 
consignments, with dead loss to the owners, through being delayed loo long before beiug sold, iu consequeuee of an 
oversupjily. This ha]i])eucd more frequently some years ago than it now does. 

One large shipper gave it to me as his belief, that London could not use more than 500 barrels a week, at the 
present time, nor the whole United Kingdom consume more than 3,000 barrels. Uceasioually this year the market 
has been so crowded that sales at .5 shillings a barrel have been made, to avoid total loss. On the other hand, it is 
not always easy to obtain supplies iu New York for the European trade, iu midwinter, with necessary promptness, 
iu which event those planters who are able to run into New York good stock realize large profits, auit the agents 
in Europe make handsome returns to their principals. The winter of 1879-'80 was bo mild and "open" a oue that 
this diflienlty was not experienced, but previously it has been an important element iu (he trade? 

The i>r!ces received tor American i>ysters sent abroad have been very I'arious, ranging the paat year from 5 to 
40 shillings a barrel. Leaving out the varioua deductions necessary, it is considered fair to estimate 85 to be the 
average cash returncil to this country for each barrel. At this ratfl the stated total of G3,3U0 barrels (about 17.>,000 
bushels) would net the United States no less than 831(»,;jOO in gold, an annuiut which would by no other means be 
brought into our pockets, and which enriches the country by so much, since the value exchanged for it does nut, 
iu any degree, imiioverrsh the country, but is a product of labor which would not otherwise be employed, and the 
disposal of a i^roduct not otherwise to be used. 



THE OYSTER-INDUSTRY. 

Comimriug tins Avith tho exportationa iu previous years, it will be seen that there is no loss, but a rapid Rain. 
A Btatenieut of the value of oysters exported from tlie United States from 1864 to 1879, iuclusive, reads as follows: 



1«64 $a5,ftr.t) 

11*65 ]22,lfi9 

lfc'66 200,409 

1867 181,271 

18fi8 1-21, y4ii 

186S) 89,266 

1870 134,604 

IWl 168,122 



1872 $173,711 

la73 243,723 

1874 223,733 

1875 170.277 

187tJ 214,190 

1^77 431,230 

1«78 393, OiU 

1879 .'. 453,306 



The cliflTerent customs-districts from which these exportations were, arc as follows; 



Alaska §7 

Baltimore 44,671 

IJiilli, Me 9 

Boston 2,278 

Brazos de Santiago 2(ir> 

Buffalo, N. Y 41,289 

Ca]w ViufL'nt, N. Y 4,210 

Caatiuf, Me 6 

Cbaniplaiu, N. Y ll.&SO 



Chicfi'-o, III 

Corpns Chriati, Tex 

Detroit.... 

Diiluth 

Ctoneaee, N. Y 

Minnesota 



74 

4 

1,740 

C2 

S,0i)5 



KfW Orluani* $103 

New York •302,732 

OBWCRatchic, N. Y 12,278 



Paao dd Nort«\ Tex 

Passautaiiiioddy, Mo 

Philudeliiliia 

I'ortlaud and Fiilmonth, Me. 

Puypt Bound, Wa-ali 

Salurin, Tt?i 

San Francisco, Cal ...... 

Saint John, Fla .* 

Vermout 



9 

712 

9,4ije 

5,221 

1,673 

2tJ 

4, ir.7 

20 
4, 5G»> 



453,097 



Of these almost exactly one-quarter were sent to Canada, leavinpr about $3GO,000 worth to be sent to Enroi>e, 
and, in trillins qnantity, to Mexiw) and the East liidie.s. Dismissing,' those luttt'r, it in interesttuf? to inquire 
sotiif what into the statistics of onr exportatlons to Gre^it Britain and the Coutiueut. The number of Khix>meuts ia 
1870, between November 1 and May 1, were: 



To LiToi-])0«l 37 

To Ilandjnrg ^ 18 

To ISrc-nien 7 

To Londlon 11 



Tn Havre 9 

Ti) Gliiagow 9 

ToBrisUd 5 

ToCardiff 1 



This gives an average shipment to Great Britain of 3,16L5 barrels ; to Germany and France of 8G barrels. Tho 
date of the largest shipment was December 0, 3,5o8 barrels. Tho amount shipped from New York was 59,505 
barrels, and the value returned by the New York customhouse, ^^lojfl."^!:!, which gives an average valuation per 
barrel of #5.30. These shiitmeuts were distributed, iu cousigning, as follows: 

BnnvlB. BiiahH*. 

ToLiverpwiI 59,777 X 3= 179,331 



To Hamburg 2,321 X3= 6,9«J3 

331 X 3= 993 

328X3= 984 

268X3= 801 

200X 3— 600 

70X3= 210 

, 6x3= IG 



To lin'Oii'ii . . 
To London.. 
To Havre... 
To Gla-Hgoxv. 
'I'o Bristiil, .. 
To Cardiff.. 



Total 03,300x3= 189,900 

At an average of 1,200 oysters in a barrel, this shows tho total shipment by count to have been nearly 

70,000,000. Tliis average of 1,2(10 is too low, no doubt, as a nuiltiplier, hut is oti the safe siilo; moreover, it will 
"sum up" a deficiency in putting not quite three bushels into some of the barrels. Taken altogether, this flgure 
(70,000,000) is inside the trurlk, and a fair estimate. This year (1879-80) was, liowever, a poor year for the oyster- 
exporting trade in tlte north, because of the mildness of the weatlier. Oysters euuld be got in tho greatest 
abundauce all the winter thrnngh, and glutted the market. Sometimes, on account of ice, there will be a scaixiity 
of stock at a suitable time for shipi>ing. 

The general opinion among New York men is, that the Eniopean demand is going to increase .steadily, while 
there will not be an overplus of stock here, since the East river bed« are slowly faibng and are more and luoro 
required to furnish a 8eed-8upp].y. The shippers are, therefore, hopeful of profitable prices in future. 
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Since writing the above I have been favored by Coitis «& Freeborn, freight brokers, New York, with a 
statement of the exports for 1880-'81, as fblUiwa. It will be seen tliat it shows a slight increase over the pre^^ou8 
season : 

Statement op amount of oysters exported to Europe from New York, between October 0, 1880, 

AND May 1-i, 1881 — one season. 



Da to. 



To Llvcr- 
pouL 


VariouB 
pons. 


XotaL 


BarrO*. 






as8 

653 


4 

30 


802 
072 


1.2JJ8 


8 


1,294 


1.630 


78 


2,00« 


2,420 


100 


2,520 


2.Bi!2 


140 


2,703 


3,444 


7C 


2,620 


1,817 


431 


2,248 


2,454 


250 


2.704 


2,032 


194 


a.l2fl 


2,001 


210 


2,220 


2,380 


164 


2.604 

i.mo 


i.eoi 


9 


2,130 


77 


2,197 

3,770 


2, 740 


36 


2,323 


DO 


2,42> 


l,l>37 


132 


2,060 



To Llver- 
jraol. 



Ysfiou* 
ports. 



68,140 



54 
■25 
100 
C4 



2,028 



Total. 



B48 
1,036 
1.127 
1,214 

015 
1,020 
2, 210 
4.303 
4,0S0 
3.4^ 
3.003 
4.316 

4, ir« 

1.441 
63 



70,708 



L. COAST OF NEW JERSEY. 

42. OYSTER-IICDUSTRIES OF TDE NEW JERSEY "BAYS". 

TopOREArnv. — The coa.st of New Jersey, south of Ssinily ITook*, like that of Long Lslatul, and for .siinihir 
reaRou,s, forui8 a favorable rej^ioii for ojster-^rowth. Loii;j, di'.solate beache.s stand without, ami l)t*tweeii thi-ni iiiid 
the maiiilauil stretc-h great salt liigm>n.s, protected from the sea and reciMving a constant supply of frcwh water into 
their shallow and marshy basins. These "bays" extend in altno.st nnbrokeu eoniininrnce from the stnUiiern line of 
Monujouth connty to C:ipe May, while in Monmouth eonnty itsrlf tlicrc are .several iiidenlatlons of the otherwise 
abru|>t eoa^t-line, which affurd the oyster-grower an op[)ortiinity lo ])iactice bis profession. 

OvsTEU-LEaiSLATioN IN NEW JERSEY. — But belbre proceeding to a particular description of these points, a 
reeapitulation of the statutes of New Jersey (already alhidcd tonnder tlie heading "New York Bay"), which are of 
general aj)]dication to the oyster-interfsts of the state, rany jtrove of interest. Tliey are substantially as ajipended, 
according to tlie revision of 1847, the latest authorized, "Title XYI, Fisheries, Chapter 8": 

I. Forbids Hiking on any oyster-bed, or gathering any oysters or shells, or ottering any oysters for sale, between 
May 1 and September 1, in Bergen, Essex, Midtllesex, Munmoutli, Cape May, Salem, and Gloucester counties; 
between July 1 and .September 1, in Hudson, Union, and Cuiuberlaud cmmties; and between May 1 and October 
1, in Burlington, Atlantic, Ocean, and Cape May counties. In case of violation, whether oysters be taken or not, 
the oftendcr shall pay $10 for each offenae ; but persons may at any time take and sell oysters from their private 
]danted be<ls. In Cumberland county, moreover, it is forbidden any person to take oysters in any manner on 
Sunday, or between 8 p. m. and 4 a. m., under liability to ir*i>risomnent and a fine of from $50 to 6500. 

IL No person, resiiling within or without the stnte, sludl rake for or gather oysters in any waters of the state, 
with a dredge or any sort of instrument answering the pmposes of a dredge, under penalty of $50 fine ; provided 
that this and the sixth section shall not apply, so for as regards persons residing in the state, to the Delaware bay, 
except within Burlington county. 

III. Jnstices of the peace shall issue warrants, and constables arrest those violating the preceding sections. 

IV. Forbids seUing or oS"eriug for sale oy.sters in this state, between May 1 and September 1, except that in 
Ca|)e May connty the time is extended to October 1 ; provided, that owners of planted oysters may take up and 
Sell at any time. Penalty, $5 fine. 

[There seems to be an inc<msisten<'.y between this and § I.) 

V. Forlvids gathering oysters in this state to bo made into lime or to be used in the manufacture of iron. 
Penalty, $,jO line. 

VI. No vessel or cratt of any sort i>ermitted even to carry au oyster-dredge, or anything to be used for that 
purpose, under penalty of $50 line. 
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VII. No one wlio has not been an actanl resident or inLabitaiit of the state for six months, way rake or 
gather daius, oysters, or shellfish, for himself or cniployer, in any waters of the state. Violation of this law is a 
misfleraeanor, punishable l>y irnpn.soriinent, or line not exceeding; 8150, or both, with forfeituro of boat and all 
apparatus. Resisting an oflicer engaged in enforcing this statute, subjects each person iinplieated to an added One 
of «;iO. 

IX. Makes it lawful for " any person owning marsh or meadow in this state, within the boundaries of whieh there 
shall be trreeks, dituhes, or ponds, whore oysters grow or will grow, and where such crt^eks or ditcher do not lead to 
any public- landing, to lay or i>]aut clams or oysters therein, • • • and for the jn-eservatioii i>f whieh to erect a 
fence, hang or affix ^ates or locks across said creeks or ditches, to prevent any person or i>er8on8 from entering the 
same ". 

See. 12. If any nnanthotized person be found with a boat inside any fence or gate a« aforesaid, where clams or 
oysters have been planted, or shall break down any such fence or boundaries, ho shall bo liable for every offense to 
imprisonment of not more than six months, or to a fine not to exceed $100, or both; proA'ided, that the free 
navigation of no thoroughfare or channel may be obstructed. 

X. No persons, urider any pretense whatever, shall take away "from any natunil oyster-banks or beds in this 
state, any old shells, other tlmn such as cannot be removed or separated fi'oni the oysters without injuring the same ; 
and all such shells shall be culled an<l separated from the oysters and thrown back again upon the said natural 
banks or beda". Penalty, tine of #10 and forfeiture of oflendiug boat and tools. But this does not prohibit persons 
taking shells from their own private beds. 

Many statutes exist in a-ildition to this, which have only a local application, and hence are quoted at the points 
where they are in force. Jt would seem difficult to enforce these laws upon reading them ; hut the reader must take 
into account the extreme jealousy which causes every man to watch his neighbor as a cat would watch a mouse, if 
iu>t hoping to find him derelict, at least rcsttlvcd to catch him, expose him, and so thin the ranks of rivalry as well as 
share the reward. Every oisterman is thus as good as a special constable, and the law takes care of it.self. The 
attention to the laws, however, varies hi diderent parts of the state, and entirety different constructions are put 
upon statutes in difierent counties. 

Shrewsbury. — The most northern of the indentations of the northern coast of Now Jersey, to which I have 
alluded, is that just at the heel of 8audy Hook, and at the base of the Navesiuk Ilighlfinds, comprising the Navesink 
and Shrewsbury rivers. Shrewsltury is one of the oldest oyster- regions in the neighborhood of New York, and its 
product has always enjoyed a high reputation in her markets. 

In l.sr>3 the ntrnUVH review of the oyster-ititerests in the vicinity of New York, hi'retoforo quoted from the files 
of Mr, Thomas Do Voe, contained paragraiihs relating to Shrewsbury, which are so iutere^tiug that I quote them at 
length : 

The TinTnl)*>r «f men cng/ifjrrl in tlip oynt^r fishprio« at .^hreirshtiry is compnterl at 250, Of these moru than ODO- half Are employed id 
triiusplanling from the uaiiirn] beds in Newark Imy to tin; urtifk-ial IkhIh cm tho c«uh( of Shrewsbnry. 

.SbrewsUiiry oynt*<r» are snitl to li« iufiTior ovpii to thotM^ profun-d fmni (ln^ best hedn of the Enat »iv<r. Their flavor is .i little more 
pungent j they hiive n yt'UuwiHh tint, and the hIk^U \n g«ncr.illy whiter. They arc it Hninllf-r oyster, bnt in proportion to Iheir size, thfy 
ci'Hf1;iiii moTO meat, The peculiar color, hy whicli Ihpy may Iw easily distinRuirthed from all other kin(1.4, ia donbt!cB8 imparttsl to tln'iii by 
tilt' naltiro of tho Iwittom of tho rivi-r. Tlio hwls cover an extent of two or three niik'a, and arc owned PTplnsively by tho fnnnerx along 
tlifl banks of the Shrewfllmry ; and tho J>cd8 extend across tho river, whi«-!i is bpt\v<:'<'ii two and llirfc hiindi-«'d yards wide. When the tide 
recedes the oysters aiu cxpom-d to view, :iud may be (gathered with ;iii ordinary pinhfnrk. The operation of " timgiiig'' is only neceasary 
with those that lie tu the bed of the river, and tli«>refnre eumparalively few bouts nre required. Tli» larger part of those sent to New 
York are trtumported by Nteaniboat. Tlic farmers employ persons to laUf^ fhem tip iii low tide and w-nd thetu to market to be sold, on their 
own, ftcroiint, Iii snnrt. U'w instanees tln'V euter into a «ort (if partnership with oysternieii owtitug «,*ii!-boat8, who obtain one-half tho 
profits in eonsidcratiim of taking them from the Wd.H with longs and earryiiig Ihein to tin.' city. 

There are two braiiLdiea of the rivur in whieh they are planted, but those ])r<H;ured from the beds in the southem hmnch commandl 
tlie higher price. The iKittoni of the river is covereil wtlh a rieh black mud, to (he depth of flora 4 to 6 feet, and it is this which givoa 
tho oystLT its yellow color and peculiar ilavor. 

An oyster-bed there Is almost as valnable as n gold mine, less injiirions to health, and easier to work. Tlieir owners aro not only 
well-to-do in (he world, but are eonsidered by thnse in the trode wealthy. They an> not required to pay any tax for their privileges, .and 
there is very little risk attending (heir business, ct)mpar<.'d to that to whieh others are subject. About fiO0,tK)0 worth aro sold during tho 
year, and this amount !» inadequate to the douiand, Theru is no possilnlity of :iu inereast" in the supply, however, fur tho only part of the 
river capalde of growing tht;m is already laid out in l>e<l8, and it.H prmliiclivo power.H are now taxed to their fulltwit extent. 

The trade in Shrewsbury oysters ditl'ers very materially from all otherK; ihetn are te^s oystennen engaged in it, in cou8e<]uenee of a 
htrge portion heiiig Ht»nt to this eity by steamers in pl.iei^ of nloop« and other S4iil Imats. The capital invested in it is perhaps less, in 
pro]K>rtion to the art iete, than that invested in the East river and Virginia trades, and the profits aro more considerable. 

Shrewsbury never possessed any nafnral beds of oy.sters, and its celebrated stock always was, and still is, rai.sed 
from transplsmted young, obtained now largely in Keyport. "At lu-esent," wrote Prufes-sor Lockwoo<l, In 1S73, "tho 
'Shrewslairy' is necfaniled by many as the emperor of the bivalves, and will fetch in market at wholesale from )?l 50 
to $3 50 a hundred," l!ut for several years their jtHMluctiou has grown less and h^ss, and probably ten times as 
many re)mtcd ''Sfircwsburys^ were sohl in the markets as annually i'ame out of that river. During the winter of 
l.S79-'80 oidy about UO.OOO bushels were harvested, by about 15 idauters. About one-third of thc«e are northern 
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oysters, mainly bought at Keyport, and traii8]ilnnted to Sbrewsbnrj river, wIhtc tlK\v will grow in two years to a 
large size. Tl»ese oysters cliiflly go to Kupiily Long IJr-ancli, wliii-lj, a dL-aler iiiformtnl nie, used from bis dt'iiot 
alone l:i5,0f>0 oysters and lOjOUO clams each iseasou. The two lai'gest liotel« eunsiune 2.j,0UU oystiTs each, weekly. 
In early days a special law was passed applying to these waters, as follows: 

It ghnll not be lawful for nny person or persons to rake • • ' or carry away any oysters other than hy wading in and picking 
up by hand the same, within iho following bounds, in tbo river commonly called • • • tho North or Navrsink, lying within llio 
county of Monmonth, • • • above a rtiroct line fmni the store-bouse of Eseck White, on thts Shruvvslniry sido of the river, to the 
dwc'llinj^-luiiine of Tbomas Laytou, on ih« Middti-towii side of the river aforesaid. Penalty, ?10 fine for each offense. 

There is also a law extant again.st erecting stakes, or any other means of using ^' wares" or fyko-ncts for taUing 
fisb ou the bottom of Shrewsbury river where oysters are planted. 

SnARK nrVKH and its local laws. — The next jmint Kontliwtird that conecrns us is Shark river. It was otice 
thought that Ihis bay wuuhl be exceedingly productive, and there was really a eonsidenible industry, whiuh gave 
rise to enaetnieuts in the legislature as IbHows, being the amended statute of 1S70. revising the iirevious laws of 18C1: 

This law (1) authorized the board of ehosen freeholders of MonTnontb county to oecn]>y, during twenty years^ 
for oyster culture, Shark river, within the folluwiug boundaries: Beginning at low-water mark :it Search ]io)nt, iu 
the township of Ocean, and running thence in a straight lino to Biikey's point in the township of Wale; thenco 
elnwn the shore at low-watt-r mark to a stake starrding ou low-water mark and c»n a lino with the east t-iid of .Jarnes 
W. White's dwellinglM>use ; thence northerly and ou a straight line to a stake standing at low-water niark on tlie 
west side of Long point ojtposite Yellow bank, in the township of Ocean ; thence up the shore of said river at 
low- water mark to the beginning. 

II. The board of freeholders shall appoint commissioners, holdiug office one year, to survey and subdivide 
the above space of river into two-acre lots lor oyster-culture; but no individual shall own more than two acres, and 
no company more than five. 

Sec. .3. These lots shall be rented at public auction, to the highest bidder, for from one to five years, the snm 
bid to be paid annually and secured to the eommissioner.H. Xone but citizens may bold grouud. The commi.ssiouer3 
may renew a lease fur five to ten years, but at a rate not less titan previously paid. 

III. Makes it the duty of the com rtii.ssi oners to enfnrce the protective laws, and to collect and devote to the 
schotd fund Hie rents due and penalties assi\ssed ; they mu.st also make a sworn rejiort to the board of freeholders. 

In 1877 about 200 lots were said to be leased, at an average rental of 82 a year, and many persons were 
employed ; but at jiresent the bushiess has declined, an<l only enough reuuitns to supply the Itjcal consumption in 
summer at Ocean licacli and other neighboring summer hotels. 

Baknegat bay. — Beyond Shark river no oysters exist or are cultivated until Barnegat bay is reached, where, 
in its l)road waters, an immense and ancient industry of this kind is Ibllowed. 

Here, as at other points, the Indians had been wont to <'ome, generation after generation, in search of shellfish. 
This is attested by the remarkable lie;ips of shells left tis monnnients of ihcir feasts, ami which are again worthy of 
special <lescr>ptioii. 

The natural bed.s in Barnegat bay begin about three miles aliove the village of Barnegat, wilb an occasiomd 
" strike" a little lower down, and extend fur about ten miles nurthward, with a width of about two miles. They 
are known as the Cedar Creek grounds. The Iwttorn here is gravelly and more or less sprinkled with dead shells, 
and this is one of the great sources of seed tor all the coast southward. Boats also come iu ccinsi<lerablc luntdiers 
from the Itaritan, Staten Island, and Blue Point tlistricts, but less now than formerly. From this i>art of the bay 
came the once laiuous " Log Creeks". These beds are reported to be constantly losing strengtb. Tlie carelessness 
or entire neglect in culling the seed taken away, returns so few shells to the water that the cultch upon Avhicli 
sfiawn may rest is growing very scarce. This is suicidal to the wlude counnnnity, but selli.sh greed prevails every 
season over jirudence. Laws designed to protect these ImhIs are inoperalive to a great extent, except that a 
stranger will feel their force if be attempts to tong in the summer, as the natives permit themselves to do, or tries 
to carry away oysters vso small that more than 3.*»() of thcui will be needed to fill a buslieL This last is an almost 
forgotten law of the Ihree shore counties, Ocean, Bui'lingtou, and Atlantic. 

A second large ground for gathering oystei'-seed is what is called the Gravellings, a shoal of gravel occupying 
a space several miles square in the mouth of Mulliea river. This is the name the i-iver had of old, and still goes 
by, among the hwal wiilors j but on the late maps I find no such name, the water rueant being denonu'nated tlreat 
bay, and fonnijig the expanded outlet of Wading river, Atsion river, and se\cral creeks. Egress into the ocean is 
had through " New " inlet, which opens between "Old "and Brigautine inlets; the three passages, with their 
dividing, sedgy islands, separating Brigautine beach from Long beach, which is unbroken, save by Barnegat inlet, 
all the way northward to Squ;ui. 

The " Gravellings" extend up the Mulliea river from the head of Great bny for six or eight miles, to just above 
the mouth of Bass river, and produce seed regularly every year, though m varying abuiulaTice. 

The seed iVoni the Cedar Creek beds is preierred, however, by the West creek and Manahawkcn planters, as it 
seems to live aud grow into better shape ou the local beds. The Gravellings are thus raked chiefly by planters to 
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the souUiward. There seems no dimiuution iu the quantity to be gathered there from year to year, altliougU 
enormous qii;iii{iti<^s of cMiltrh are taken away at each fieed-gatheriiig, and nothing^ retnriu'd. 

Planting was Inn*;; ago — iierhajw fifty years — well under way in tliis region, and foiTnerly, i)erhaps, was more 
widely followed than at present, Init no more suweaslully. Leaving out of view the attempts just begun to foster 
Ihe interest at Forked river, Barnegat is tlie northernrnost plaee in thi.s district where oyster-cnlture is followed. 
To aid and protect this industry these laws were long ago made by the legislature, as annexed: 

1. Be it evaded • • • , That it Bhall he lawful for nny porson, being n cilizcn of the stntc of New Ji-rst-y, and resident of the ooiinty 
of Oconn, within tlir boiiiidniricti li«*reiuaftpr di«scribifl forllu- piirpotie, to Rlaki' olfiinj" quantify of land covcn-d with vat»-r, not escwding 
t wo acres, markiiijc ttui baunditrifs Iherwif by 8tuk<>s or t)llier uuirks, phiinly vi»iblc to peraons navigating the wators W) oi;< upiud, ti> plant 
oystiTS ; jtrovid/-d, that thu ebiirti-wwucra ahall have tho right tuitl prt»f«9rencv tu atakc oil :ui far aa their decda allow, by ruiiuiiig their liiii'o 
for thivt purpose. 

2. Ardbe it enacted, That tho bouudarics within which laud inny b« so Htakrd off nnd orcnpied «hall bcaftffinows; Bepuninp at 
C«lar Crcfk point at lt)w-w;iter luaik on thu west bank of Baruogat bay, along said bank to the noulh line of Ocean county, running off 
3D0 ynrdH diataut from the .shore. 

3. Jud be it enuclcd, That oysters within the boundaries of all said waters ^llaU be the private, personal property of the personB so 
occupying said land • • • ; and any pers«»n who (shall • • • injure or earry away the same, whilesaid bouudaries are so marked, 
(■bull be guilty of larecny ♦ • • and «hiill forfeit • " *. all the iuijdements used for taking the sniue ' " * . 

It would seem ns though this language was plain enough to protect the interests of any one who availed 
himself of tho privileges alluded to under its ]irom]se. However, there doi-s not exi.st tho public senJinient to 
wcure Hie execution of the law. No man is willing to risk his money in platiting, when he has no surety that 
he will be able to reap any reward for his outlay, llenee, oyster-raising at Baruegar, where there are hundreds 
of acres of perfectly good but idle bottom, and plenty of cai»ital ready to Ik* tims etnphiyed, ha.s dwindled, until 
the entire crop last season was reported at loss than S.oOO bushels, all of which was consumed locally. As this 
small crop was di^'ided among forty or fifty growers, one can easily see that nothing of a business is earned on here. 

Tlic seiitiincnt of tlie t*n\u opposes any change which shall protect individual planting, Night-thieves and 
foggy-day oystermen, therelbre, control and ruin the oyster-interests, making it so risky to plant that men of means 
will not put their money into it. Without some betterment, oyster-jdanting must continue to be a failure here an 
a business, though thousands of acres of good bottom remain unutilized, wImto both native and southern seed 
would grow to great advantage and a most profitable industry, employing steadily all the now idle laboring eletaeut 
of the sh ore-tow n."*, here and northward. 

To show how profitable oyster-planting may be here, Captain Cox told me that some j'cars ago he laid down a 
lot of young oysters which cost him S13. After two yesirs he procured a man to take up and sell all that were 
upon tht> Iwds, giving his agent one-half. The returns to him were So7, bis agent taking the like amount, showing 
an increase of about 1,000 per cent, lu addition to this, a dozen or fifteen Ini.shels were eaten by eat^h of the two 
families. 

The experiment of ''shelling" ha.s been made with great success, and it is said that any one might reasonably 
expect to get 100 bushels of seed from L*0 bushels of stool laid down anywhere in the upiier half of the bay. 
Popular constraetion, however, makes such cultch-bcds " nat ural ground", and everybody wilt go and rake. It has 
even occurred that a man's oysters taken off his private bed and placed on staked ground in a creek to ''freshen", 
have been raided uivon by thieves, and though he could prove the facts he was unable to recover in local court^^. 

Manaitawkkn, TicKEETON, AND viciKiTY. — To tlip south of Bamegat a different sentiment prevails, and at 
Manahawken, West Creek, Tuckerton, and inlerniedtate villages, live a large number of oyster-plantcns who have 
beds opposite their homes to a considerable extent, ami also down in Great bay, below the islands, almost meeting 
the Absecon men, and associating with the planters at Bass river and Port Ke[>ublic. 

The AVcst Creek and Manahawken men, as 1 have said, get the most of their seed at Cedar creek. The pveeiso 
number of jtlauterH, large and small, it was difficult to ascertain. I was assured, however, that two-thirds of all 
the men in the town were directly engaged, which would give to Manahawken about 125 and to West Creek about 
1(K) jdanters, a considerable jmrtion of whom get all the money they ever see out of the oy.sters they ciilch and 
plant for themselves or other i»eople, Most of them are married, and it is safe to say that at least liOO families in 
the two villages derive their supjtoi t from this industry. Their best plantiug-grounds are of!' Uorse point. 

Tuckerton, according to the late census, had abcmt 1,S00 inhabitants. A thousand of these, it is certain, if not 
more, live by means of the oyster- and clam tUsheries, with little outsitlc resoun'es. It is the one industry which 
keeps the town going, for little else is possible; and it is un<lonbtedly true that the area of bay-bottom devoted to 
this work is nmch more productive than any ecpial area of adjacent santly and pine-eovered shore. At Tuckerton 
and northward, therefore, from 2,000 to lj,."in0 people get their suppcut out of o>ster-t!uUure. On the MuUica river 
are two other settlements, Bass Kiver and Port Reimblic, which will add from five to seven hundred more. All 
of these men get tho main purt of their seed early in the fall at tho mouth of the Ulullieu. During all day of 
[>eptend>er ^0, and during the night, schooners, sloops, cat-boats, sail-scows, trim yachts, and shajx-less, ragged 
tubs, have gathered there, chosen a spot out of Avhat was left of the space, ami anchored. Once the atichor down, 
nn movement elsewhere <;ouId be made. Each sail ci aft towed behind it one or two small scows termed "garveys", 
and had upon it» dock one or more small skills, or those ingenious ducking-boats, peculiiu- to this region, called 
♦'dinkies". 
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It is a common thing for the iiret of October's rcBults to kIiow 100 or ISO bushels of seed to the raan, on tlio 
TTiost favorable p'oiiurt. If the ownei-s keeji all this si^wl for their own nse, two days will generally load their 
vessel and send tbem to their planting beds, after whieh tliey may retnrn or may go elsewhere. If they prefer to 
sell it to the larger planters, who are lUl ready to buy, they were paid, this yeitr and last, 10 cents per busbeL 
The second day yields more potjrly, and ai tbo end of a week 12 or 15 bushfls to the man is considered a good days* 
work. To compensate for scarcity, 15 cents im paiil by buyers. Tins seed consists almost wholly of the growth of 
the year, or at lea^st of the previous year, and cannot be separated from the shells to which it is attached. Tbo 
careless cnlling wliicb is done, therefore, gives little back. On tbe npper part of tbe river-grounds, however, the 
8i)awn grows upon the gravel of tbo bottom, and there are few shells. Tliere are also brought up a few marketablo 
oysters, that have escaped heretofore until they have attained a considerable size. Though very finely flavored, 
these largo natural oysters are not of good appearance?, and bring only GO to 80 cents a bushel iu market. 

Statistics of Baunegat, Tuckerton, etc. — Oysters in these waters grow only moderately fiist, and must 
lie three or four years before being taken to market. From Tuckerton largo quandtii-s are sold to Atlantic City 
men, who fatten them on the san«lbars and sell them the stirae season. The best of all the oysters at present are 
said to come from iti front of Horse point, Manahawken, bringing considerably more money than the others. They 
are planted more thinly theit> than iu Tuckerton b.iy, which is suid to ntuke the prolitable dilTerence. Prices in 
1879-80 were §3 for large and 82 for small sizes, per 1,000, for Tuckerton jjlunty, while Manahawkcu's stock brought 
a large advance upon this. 

This year (1880) has proved very goml for this district, both in abundance of seed and in the quality of the 
planted stock which is now (October, 1880) being sent to market. The summer of 1870 was a poor one for growth 
and prices, and much of the seed died, so that tbo croj) which wjis gathered in 1879-'8t», and rejmrted ujion for my 
use, is not considered as high as before, or probably up to this yciir's product. Tbe statistics are as follows: 

Ojfttrrt raiwd for markel, 1871)-'80. 

Baubcla. 

In BiimoRat 3,000 

In Manahawken 5, 0(¥) 

In WfstCrwk 30, CKH) 

III Tuckerton 30,000 

In UasB Riv«>r 10,000 

Iu Port Republic..... 10,000 



Total 88,000 

Familica aupportcd. 

InTmkrrton 20O to 250' 

In West ('r<-«k and Manaliawkcn 175 to 200 

111 itnsa Uiver 50 to 75 

In Port, Republic ' 50 to 75 

Total .,. 475 to GOO 

Number of sail-ves-sels, about 500; value of same, about $125,000. 

Number of smalt boats, about 750; value of same, $7,500 to $10,(M)0. 

Tbo list of \'essels reported by Mr. George \V. Blathis, collector at Tuckerton, New Jersey, as registered in this 
district and employed iu the oyster* or clam-fishery, reads as follows: 



Ktuno. Tonii. 

Snrepta 5.02 

Hero 5.17 

William H. MiUs 11.83 

Golden Ffatliur 6.91 

H-lO-W-8 5.04 

Maggie B4'll. la.KJ 



Xnitio. Tooa. 

LotiiHiJ. Siiuat U.04 

1 WondtT 9.66 

Lidic Jonott 12.37 

General J. L. Sdfridgo BL-TB 

Sunbfintii 22.16 

Four Hrothers - II. 34 



Knme. Tons. 

Honriefta J 7.35 

Mary Grey 15. 9G 

Rliwla and Jane G. 57 

Alice Rldgway 5.49 

D,irt 5.11 

Kate Becker 17.3 



Laura V. Stiks 



5.78 John A. Parka 10.73 



Absecon and vicinity. — l?eed's b:iy, Little bay, Absecon bay, and the otlier thoroughfares through the salt 
marshes behind Brigautiue beach, alibrd good o[»portunities for growing oysters, and have long been utilized. Iu 
the neighborhood of the town of Absecon there are said to be one huudred men, part farmers, part fishermen, who 
regularly plant oysters and supply the market. Only a very few of these, however, devote their main time to it. 
It was to meet the ca.se of the.se inclosed and ahnost dooryard waters, that section 14 of tbe revised statute 
lelating to oysters was made, which enacts that persons owning Hats or coves along the shores of the tide-waters 
between Great Egg Ilarbor and Little Egg Harbor, Atlantic county, inclusive of the .sliores of I he ri\er.'s that lio 
within that county, may mark out gr-ouiid by stakes of a prescribed sixe and number, for tbe planting of oysters 
or clams, but no stakes cau be set beyond ordinary low -water mark. Section 10 also applies to Burlington county, 
but seems to add nothing to section 11. These plautersget their seed (small) by going after it iu their own sloops to 
Barnegat bay, the Gravellings, or Egg Harbor. It is put dowu in shallow water, on a soft bottom, and allowed three 




years' growth. This brings it to "box" size, and no oysters arc soM from Absccon less than tliis size. Until lust 
ycnr the price wa« $3 a thousand, but last year some lots were sold as low as $G, because not up to tlic usual 
quality. The sbipraents are all made by rail to Pliiladt'lplna, uml sold there on coiuiuission, a systeui which has 
latel.v given i-ist^ to uiudi (.•(itii|»laint on accouut of alleged iVauiLs. 

In addition to the northern oysters, bred as I have described, other stock is also brought from Virginia and 
given a season's growth. The total raised for market during tlie ])astf however, of both kinds, by Abseeou 
planters, would not exceed 20,000 bushels, three-fourths of which were from the Chesapeake, This wouhl hardly 
repi'eseut an average crop, since many phinters i)referred to let their oysters lie to selling them at so poor prices. 

Atlaktic Citv. — At Atlantic (Jity tlierc are three (irms of oyster- planters and dealers, consisting of five men. 
They deal more or less in fish and i>rovisions also. The oysters handled at present consist of southern stock 
{six or seven thousand bushels), which do well here, if they can be procured in good order. Besides this about 1K,()(I0 
bushels of full-grown, marketalde oysters are bought at Absecon and Barnegat ami laid down here on a hitnl 
bottom, in shallow water, where the beds go dry at low tide, simply for snuimer use in the large seaside hotels 
which make Atlantic Cily famous. It is probably not fair to count these in statistics of proibiction. 

At Brigantiiie beach there is a similar industry, selling at Atlantic Cily, but not of much account, and hardly 
to be reckoned as a point of original production. 

LAKii^s. nAY.-r-JuHt behind the island upon which Atlantic City is built, and to the southward, is an pxtensivo 
.sheet of inclose<l water known as Lake's bay, which is contiune<l soutliward in numerous channels through thy salt- 
marshes beliind Absecon beach, until it reaches the inlet and mouth of Great Egg Harbor river. Along the shore 
of this buy arc various villages that carry on extensive operations in oyster-culture, ami havo done so for many 
years. I refer to I'leasantville, Smith's Landing, Bakensville, LccdsviUe, and Souier's Point. The best part of the 
bay is said to he what arc called the " nnnldy beds", directly in front of Smith's Landing, and abont a quarter of a 
mile distant. The advantage of these beds is said to lie in the fact, (hat the drainings from the " platforms" flow 
over them at low tide, gi^'iug them a bath of fresh water twice daily. Mut^h damage occurs here, however, whenever 
northwest gales occur, the soft mud in the marshes being loosened and drifte<l otf into the bay to settle on the beds. 
The only enemy of the oyster reported hero as of much consetjueuce, is the UfoaalphiT^ called by the natives "snail- 
bore"; these mollusks become very troublesome some years, but had not occurred in great numbers during the 
season of my visit (1880). 

LiKE*s HAY PLATFORMS — ^Tho "platfonns" to which I have alluded, are in some cases nothing better than a 
mere plank floor, set in the bank in such a way that a boatload of oysters, which are always extremely muddy and 
foul when first taken from the beds, may be floated alongside at high tide, and the oysters shoveled overboard 
upon it. The recediug tide leaves this bare, and at the same time opens sluice gates, which allow a stream of I'resh 
water fix>m the land to cover the oysters, under the genial influence of which they rid themselves of the distasteful 
brine contained within their shells, and also [mif out their forma to an apt)earance of fatness very pleasing to the 
epicure. 

Frequently, however, an elaboration of the platform is constructed, which is worthy of special note. The baidc 
is dug into and piles are driven, until a floor can be laiil at a i>roper level below high-water mark. Over this a tight 
shed is built, sometimes 75 feet long by 25 feet wide, and of consideralile height. On one side of this shed a canal 
is dug, into which a boat may run, and its cargo is easily shoveled through large ojienings in the side of the shetl 
on to the floor within. On the opposite side of the shed, both within and without, run floors or stages above tho 
reach of high water, where the oysters can be piled after freshening, imckcd in barrels and loaded on boats or drays 
for .shipment. "When the tide goes down it leaves the oysters upon the platfurm within the shed nearly bare, a 
depth of 8 or 10 inches of water being retained by a footboard at the seaward end of the shcil. An arraugement 
of slufces now admits the fresh water, and the freshening begins. Over the space devoted to the platform or vat, 
at a Kuillcient height to let a man stand underneath to shovel up the oysters lor packing, in which work ho uses a 
durig-lbrk, is a broad shelf or garret, where barrels, baskets, boat-gear, and other small property can be safely 
Ktowed, since the whole shed, platiorm, oysters, and all, can be locked up. I havo given an illustration of one of 
these bou.se« at Smith's LiUidirig. 

Siiii'MBNTs OF OYSTERS I'uoM Lake's BAT TO PHiLADELPniA. — From those Settlements on Lake's bay two 
lines of itiil way run to Philadelphia, aide by side. One is the Camden and Atlantic, and the other the Phihidelphia 
and Atlantic City (narrow gauge). Since the recent wnnidetion of this latter road, all the Lake's bay oysters have 
been sent by its line, which oflcred superior advantages; and ns none go to Philadelphia (the almost exclusive 
market) by any other means, the railway's account; of transportation of oysters may be accepted as supplying the 
statistics of the annual pnx'uet of the region. The agent at PIea.santville gave me the figures for the season of 
187!)-'80, which are as folhMVs: 

Og«terB tent to Philadelphia. 

624 cnr-loatls, at.70bnrrela barrels.. 43,660 

A3,{x-iQ liam>l», at abuul 'J biishcia to 1 barrel brshola.. 130,000 

43,080 barrels, at 500 oyators to 1 Imrrt.l ,,.. oysttre.. 21,810,000 

4H,r,S0 IwrrclB, at 240 poujids to I barrel pounds.. 10, 483, '21)0 

4:«,G.^0 ImiTclf, ataiw^uta freigbt $11,356 80 
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These oysters were sent by fi-oni lOU to 120 shippers, whidi represent the number of planters. There are from 
fjO to 75 men in addition, who iire hin'il, and so fcettinj? a llvinfr out of (be oyster-iiitere^ts liere. Tho narrow-gaHfje 
railwny company propones to run a line, which may be liin.slied Iiy the time this report is i)iil»lish«Hl, Jown the bay 
shore to Somer's Point, Beesley's Toint, and Ocean City. This will inniish so many additional tiieilities for shippinj^, 
doinf; away with the present necessity of baulinij: the oysters Ity team from one to seven miles to the station, that 
a large increase of oysler-productiou is anticipated. Many new men are engaging in planting, and the expectatiou 
seems well founded, 

AlthoHfili I have reckoned all the shipnients in the table printed above* in barrels, yet in fact the use of sacks 
of gunny cloth is common here. The sacks, I was told, cost from 8 to cents, and will last for ten or lii'teen trips, if 
they can be got back from the consignee in Philadelphia. Barrels are cheaper, since they can be bought at 30 cents 
aiiiece, in riiiladt'Ipbiaand Atlantic City, where the stnnmer hotels consume enornions f|uanfities of imported flour, 
and I hey will generally bo returned for several trips. Two .sacks are counted to the barrel, or lf.50 oystei-s to the sack. 

Tlie ])rices received for Lalce's bay oysters last season averaged 40 cents, at which rate the totid value of tho 
crop, which may be very closely estimated at 130,000 bushels, would come to SoL',000, Divided among 100 planters 
this woidd give an average income of about $520. 

OvsTEit-FLELiT OF SoirKR's PoiNT DisTUirx. — I counted at Smith's Landing about 33 pretty good sail-boats 
and about 50 gnrvies, etc. I judge from inquiries, that this wa.s one-third of all owned betweey the railway and 
Somcr's Point, and that $200 apiece wonbl be a large average estimate for the value of the sailboats. Many of 
them dcA'ote mu<'h of their lime, in summer, to raking clams from the extensive grounds at the lower cud of the bay. 
In the custom-house of ihis district, situated at Somer's Point, I And reported as registered on July 1, ISiiO, fli> 
vessels engaged in oystering and clamming, as follows: 

Koflie. Toas. Kamo. Toi 

A. Kobinsou ,. S0.t<7 Mary Ella. 28. 

Alfic»l C. Hanner i>5j.ii5 U. IJ. Leuls 34. 



Rolle.... 

C. 1'. II(tn'iii,an 

( 'liurh'M LawrKuuo .. 
Conlelia R. Price .. 

Deceiver 

Estclltt 

George 8. Coiirtucy 

H. M. Soniers 

Hrtttie J 

Henry J. May . 

J. A. Cbamberlju .. 

J. G. Crate 

.T. & C. Merritt 

Jniiie^ W. Leo 

John Anna, 

Joseph 

Miir{;»rot A. Amelia 
Munr' DisatftH 



Tons. 
S0.t<7 
i>5j.ii5 
20.24 
41,75 
21. CO 
4-2. 30 
2-2. 04 
40.25 

2r,. 15 
31.23 

30,o;t 

25,42 
f>l. 25 
43.33 
3.5.41 

20.88 

2ti.:J6 

.31.70 
23.85 
3-J. 18 



Siwan Leacb 

Two Sifltora 

Wallace M. Fretich 

Alert 

Andrew Lnffbftrry . 

Belle 

Charles Haight 

Divn Sooy 

ElIaM 

Emily Smith 

Express 

Golden Light 

Hautcr 

Idelwiltl 

J. F. Enapp 

loetta.. 

John Wesley , 

Julia A. Reid 



L. C. Wallace — 
Lfila 

Linnie Xorcross.- 

LittloSallio 

Lizzie . - 

Magpie Sutplien . 
Mn.jtir Anderson.. 

Malcorn 

Margaret Ann 

Manctta Sheldon. 

Nantilns 

Oqean St.ir 

RhmlaS. 

S. M. Daiigherty. 

U. S. Grant 

Undo Dan. 

VoJaut 

William AU>crt .. 
Wonder 



Tons. 

IG, (»1 
9.17 
8.50 

13.90 
7.28 

10.48 

17. 51 
5.63 
8. .51 

U.:t5 
10.95 
12. CO 

18,05 
10.99 
8.47 
11.49 
7.44 
6.22 
7.49 



^^•^'- Total l,iir..GO 

The collector of the district, Mr. Thomas E. Morris, adds: " In addition to the above there are some hundreds 
of small boats, nnder live tons, engaged in catching clams and oysters in this district, of which I can give no 
account." 1 should say that about 875,000 would represent the total value of all the floating property, large and 
small, devoted to the shelllisheries in this neigliborhood, which includes the coast of Burlington and Atlantic 
counties, but is practically restric;ted to Lake's bay and (ircat Egg Harbor. 

Great Egg IIador akd Denms. — Having crossed the Great Egg Harbor river, you find yourself in Cape 
May county, and still among oystermen. 

The Great Egg Haibor river and bay, with its trilmtary, the Tuckahoe river, contain large and ancient seedbeds, 
which supply a large part of this coast with all tho seed transplanted. These beds have beeu greatly extended in 
an'a .since they began to be tonged, and do not seem greatly to suffer in consequence of tho yearly raids made upon 
them. In the Great Egg Ilurbor river several men have, within a few years, undertaken to raise young oysters by 
planting cnltch (.shells} and catching spawn. They do not use this theni.selves, but when it is a year old sell it to 
])lanters, who paid this year about 40 cents a bushel. There is no ditliculty in securing such a supply of spawn 
every soa.son, Tho abundance of seed-oysters in this bay formerly is pra\ erbial. I was assured by more than one 
person, that years go it was the custom, at the beginning of tho season, to anchor a scow upon the ground and not 
move all day. Continuous tonging in one spot, from sunrise to sunset, would not exhaust the bottom. The seed lay 
several inches dee]), apparently, and from 100 to 200 bushels coidd be caught by one man in a single day. Now tho 
seed is far thinner, but the beds are si>read over a largely iucreaaed area, due to incessant tonging. 

Adjoining Great Egg Harbor and the neighboring coast is Ui)per township. South of it lies Dennis, wltich 
stretches across to the Delaware bay, and is bounded southerly by Townseiul's irdet. My information in respect to 
both is^ chietly from 5Ir. Peter Watkius, a shipper, and one of the largest planters in the district. 
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Dennis toivnship contains Dennia creek and West creek on its Deliiwarc side, both of wliich abound in a natural 

pn'owtli of ti,VMter.s evt'iy ,Y<'ar, and in neither uf whieh, consernuMillv, is theif any i^htntinf,'^, mure Unin perhiips a littlti 
desultory '* lay tnt; out" in tributary creeks for private use. The laws of IH."!? forbade dredf,nnf; fur oysters in Ueuni^s 
creek, and forbade any taking of oysters from natural beds there "to be sold outsside of Cape May county", with au 
especial injunction against nonresidents. The natural oysters caught there frrow iu the mud, in a crowded condition, 
and hence are long, slender, and strap-shaped. They get the name ''8tutku[is" in consequence. Their shells are weak 
and thin, because of an absence of carbonate of lime in the soil of the surrounding region. The water here is very 
fixish f but the best of the full-grown oysters are annually peddled about the neighborhood, and regarded as of 
superior quality as a fresh oy.ster. 

The business, then, of this district, comprised in these two townships, lies in the sounds and thorrmghfiires on 
the ea.steni shore, between the mainland and the outer (Peek's and Ludlanrs) beaches. The bi>ttouis of these sounds 
are muddy — some tougli, some sol't^'xcept ui>oa the bars, which ai'e hard sand. Tlie ordinary depth at low water 
is less than two feet, while the bars go dry every tide. Oysfcr.s arc planted in both places, but chicUyon the mud. 
The seed used all the way from Townsend's inlet to Gi-eat Kgg Harbor, is ibr the most part gathered in that harbor 
and its rivers. Tlie price varies grtvatly. I'lantera used to give 15 cents a bushel, and got a heaping half-barrel for 
measure. In 1S7J) they paid 37 cenls, measurexl in a scant basket, and this year the price has been 40 cents on the 
grounds, with o to 7 cents freight to be added. This is the year-old and larger clean seed, known locally as "iilauts"; 
the small ^'bli.sters" being little used here, since they never do well, nine-tfutlis of Ihem failing to survive the winter. 

Nearly every man wlio lives along the shore is more or less concerned in the oyster-jdanting, yet as a regular 
business it is hardly more than ten years old. My informant counted 30 planters along the eastern waterfront of 
the two tow^l.slli[»s, but not all of them dejiend uikju oystering for t'Vi'U a majority of the support of their families. 
There are none, indeed, but who also conduct a farm; many are concerned in the fisheries, other's enn)lu>ed half 
the year at the life-saving atat'ons, and another portion spend the 8ummerleisure in raking elams, A large crop 
is not, therefore, to be e.\|>ected from tins coast, and it is est J united as follows: 

Two pl.inters raise l,f.tW basliolH .., 3,000 , 

l'"iiur planters miso COO IhihIioIs , .,... 2, 100 

Tweaty-four plautera raise 300 bushola 7, S!00 

It!, 000 
The jdanting of southern stock has not, as a rule, been profitnble in this district. It is considered better policy 
to wait longer for the more- hardy but slow-growing Hgg Ilorbor plants, than to risk the easily killed, tender but 
more rapidly-matured, Chesapeakes. Although the original expense of planting the northelu oysters i.s largely iu 
e.\cess of that of the southern stock, the price receivexl is larger in nmrket at the end, and the risk of loss far les.s^ 
Yet every few years some adventurous spirit nmkes a success of his southern Jmi>ortations, atul wins very large profits. 
This elianee is alluring, and a thousand or lifteen hundred bn.shels are brouglit up every year from Virgiiua. 

All of the oysters raised here go to Phihulolphia by rail. The.\' are prei)ared for marliet by the usual freshening 
on idiitforms at ebb-tide, and bring high prices. This season (18S0) from |4 25 to %5 a barrel have been received 
by the .shippers, wIjo paid the small |)hiurers $1 3t> at the shore, or $ ! 50 delivered in barrels at the railw^ay station. 
The freight into the city is H) cents, with an added 10 cents tor cartage, 

Eakly OYSTEBBUsrjficss OF Cape May coiTNTY.— Before the railway was put here all the oysters (chiefly 
natural gniwth) were sent to riiiladelphia and New York by water. From the diary of Jacob Spicer, quoted in 
JJr, Maurice Beesley's Uarly IlMorij of (Jape May Couattj (Geol. Surv, of N, J., lSo7), weurs the following item : 

There is at least tea bo!»ta lu'lDn.5;iii«5 to the conuty wlitch carry oysti'ra; and admit they make throe larips full and three trip* spring, 
each, and carry 100 Ijusbels each trip, that in.ilit'a I5,0;X> bushclH, at wliat llioy n<>at tin. per bushel, jC<WO, 

Six hundred pounds sterling was about 83,U[}[J ; now the annual resources of the county in oysters approach 
$GO,0(H> in value, and the shipping inv<)lved on the ocean shore of the county alone, consisting of a dozen small 
vessels in the Chesapeake carrying trade, ami perhapi 4!) sail-boats for local service on the beds, are worth not less 
than f .'tO,000. A portion of this wealth, however, remains to be accounted for. 

Oyster FLKET op tiik IJuidgetown DisTKirT. — The custom-house of the district is at Bridgeton, and the 
collector has taken the trouble to furnish me with a complete list of the vessels oystering and registered in his ottiort 
in 1880.^ The district comprises all the eoa^t iroui the Tuckahoe river, Cape May county, around to Alloway's creek, 
iu Salem county, and the list is as annexed: 

OYSTEK-VESSELS REGISTERED AT DRIDGriTON. 

£CUOONKi;i>. 
ICame. Terns. 

Arctic 34. :B 

Calvin Dilk.s 25.62 

Caroliiu- II. M«?nr9 32. Oa 

Caahifir JM.49 

Chnrltir 22.64 

Ccwlia B. Slii'pp.ird 29.98 

Pawning Light 2-2.67 



Knm*. Tool. 

A. S. Mnlford 24,81 

Alite C. Cigdeii 34.39 

AJit-o .M. JJidgway 2(5.08 

AluK-dia 21, ,51 

Aiiuie C MtHjro 27.27 

Anna Marj' Newcosiib , 29.11 

A maiula H, L<irn 21 . SO 



Xanie. Tons. 

I>. C. Adanii 29.i'.9 

D. P. Mulford 27.00 

Dove 52.20 

E. Fowler 3:«.«i 

Eilim M. Lord tB. 71 

Elnourn 33.!J3 

Eli7JilK>th B 21. 7S 
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SCHOONERS — coutmaed. ^^^^^^^^^Wx^ 

Xainc. Tona Nrnip. ^ XHia. 

LanraParBons 24.59 R. S. Biirnry 24.96 

Lizzie M. Weaver 33.42 Riihanl li. Jones 23.97 

MaryA. Rngcrs "M.iXi Rieliarcl Vaux 24.03 

Mary F. Shpppard 32. OG Bailie and Ceola 32.00 

Mary H. Lake 31.83 Samuel P. Diittoii- , 20.9'J 

MaryW. Meare 34.12 Siiiator 21.75 

MaryA. Hand 33.55 Snow rinUo 35.24 

Mary & Margaret 81.34 SfaUj RiKll^« 23.1!:* 

Marcus L. Godfrey '. 24.17 Sarah Elizabeth 2(5.00 

Mat tie L. Ford 32.20 S. C. KtmUle 25.15 

Mt'hsenpcr 23.34 T. li. Tlusled 27.0S 

Milton R. Stndaras 59.59 T. O. Ladow 24.eC 

Nettie and Lena 31.1*9 Tidal Wave 30.(JC 

NortliStar 2I>. 10 VilhiRe Belle 28.26 

Prize 2H.G1 Volant 2I..28 

R. Blatkiuan 29.98 White Wing 22.76 

R. D. Baleuian 29.51 William C. Lore 31.85 

Most of these vessel.s are new, antl co.st $5,00(1 each. A present valuation of all, however, would reduce that 
amount to an average of $2,000, which would make the total $144,000, 

BLOOfS AND eCUOOXERB UNDKR TWENTY TONS. 



IfmnA. Tona. 

Lllswonh 26.36 

Equal Rights 25.25 

Falcon - 21.28 

O. Gandy 29.11 

G. W. Cri.Ht 2L81 

General McClellan 23.81 

Gencnil Palmer 2(5.42 

Harriet Smith 27.46 

Hannah and Ida 40.68 

Hattie R. Juhnsou 29. 13 

Ida Marts 24.98 

Irene A. B, Crawfonl 20.85 

J. B. Taiihine 25.16 

Jaeoh Rivell 3.'>. 61 

James H. Nixon 32.27 

Jennie R. Fow 25. b4 

Julia B 25.96 



Kume. Torn. 

Acnsta 13.i>7 

A. Hillings e. 31 

Advanee 6. 55 

Addy Lee 6.62 

Alice M 14.65 

Amanda & David 13.99 

AnnS B 7.90 

Ann;iM 10.44 

Annie N.Caroy 8.24 

Annie Neary 9. 36 

Annie M 5. 11 

Arctic 11.46 

Bay Queen „ 19.48 

Beilo 16.56 

Bell Sago 10.10 

Black Dart 7.30 

Callena PJ. 02 

Charles T. Sheppard 14.98 

Charlie Smith 18.52 

Caroline ., 17.81 

Carrie M. Edwards 6. 55 

Chira 14.07 

Colfax 11.05 

Cygnet 14.72 

Dnniel F 14.81 

Daniel B. Harris 14.96 

Detector 17.08 

Dove ,,„. ......... 9,43 

Echo 6.13 

EUaC 8.30 

ElluD 14.05 

Ellen H.Weeh 9.58 

KlizaCarhHlo fl.74 

Ehnira H. Luke 9.95 

Emily R. Green 14.04 

Emily and Rebecca ,., 10.79 

Franklins 18. G7 

0. H. Vansejvor 13,72 

George L. Broom 17. 90 

George & Morion 10.67 

Glide 9.63 

Civldeu Feather 7. 57 

II. SrlielliDger 11.30 

Hanuali M. Bell 6.30 

Ilany C 7.97 

Harriet EluKT 12.03 

HuttieB 5. 50 

Ileuxy and Howard 14.31 

Henry S. Lulfs 10. tl8 



Name. Toaa. 

Ida 7.77 

Ida Florence 9. 61 

Ida May 11.62 

J.imea D. Godfrey 15.93 

J.imea W. Nale 0.63 

James Howard 11.51 

Jacob B. Lee 6.50 

Jes.se L. Ruttcr 6.24 

John P. PrifuJd 19.59 

J. Lippincott 10.33 

.Toseph J. Diighan . 6.28 

Kate and Melissa 13.73 

Kate and Sarah 1.">.29 

Laurel .„..,.,. 15.66 

Leatler .^ 7.84 

Leader 14. 85 

LiUicD 17.21 

Little Giant 9.03 

Little Ilari-y 6.64 

Little Mosea 5.70 

Linnet 5.62 

Lizzie Liber w. 14. 6i 

Lorell H. Sharp 7,85 

Lucy P.... 10.96 

Luey 11.47 

Lucy Turner 1(!. 27 

Lydia B 14.84 

Lydia and Sylvo 15.83 

Luey Hopkins ,,,,. 9.50 

M. P. Ogden 10.50 

M. and W. Robinson 13.73 

Madora &. Emma 8.98 

M.aggieD 9.85 

Mary E. Davis 7. .19 

Magnolia - ...... 16. 97 

MaryA. Bickley ..,„..„,.„. 13.23 

Mary & PlieJK* 11.6! 

Mary <t Eliza.. 10.19 

Mary Ella 7.GI 

MaryA Ennnii 19.54 

Mary ifc Ellen 6.01 

Mary Fans. ,. ..,„..., 6.70 

Maria &. Frnncin.,, 16.67 

Mar>' Ann ....,,,.„ 19,55 

Martha R 7,89 

Martha C. CampbeU 15.25 

Margaret Hall 9.43 

Mattie Holly.. 8.04 



lJ'am<^ 

Melviim 

Morris R. Lee 

Nellie 

Nip Cat .,,,- 

Northern Light. »... 

Only Sou 

Oregon 

Passport 

Pathway 

Polka 

Pilot 

R. D. Mit^?Uell 

Ray 

Rattlesnake 

Rebecca 

Rebecca .... 

Richard Silsbee 

Ringgold 

fioHin 8 

Sarah Cox 

Sarah .Tane 

Sarah Jane 

Sarah Sullivan 

Sarah & Hannah 

Sea Flower 

Samuel Hanncrs 

Sharp Shooter 

Spencer C 

Star of the West 

Star Light 

Suu 

Sue 

Trader 

Trade Wind ,,,. 

Trimmer , . 

Thomas R, Berry 

Two Friends 

TrjT)henift 

Union 

United States 

Vandalia 

Vigelance 

Victory 

War Eagle 

Willi.'un A. Brooks .. . 
William B. Foster.... 
Williain Steveason.. . 
William Vaimeman . . 



Many of these vessels are old and of less value than they once TPerc, They are all of remarkably pretty 
model, howt'ver, and completeness of equipment. Experts assured uie, that for those over ten tons (of whieli Iheix^ 
are SI) an average vuhxe of StiOO would be a fair estimate. This would yiehl i!i-18,(j00. Probably the sum of $30,tKKI 
would cover the remainder. The discrepancy of 38 between this list and that of the oyster-association in the 
Delaware, described on a subseciuent page, is due to the fact tlmt many of the association vessels are registeri'd 
elsewhere. Of boats less than tive tons, and unregistered, there are probably lUU usetl in the district for oysteriiig 
and damming, and their value would add perhaps $2a,000 to the figures above, making u totiil of nearly 8100,0(K> 
invested in tloating property by the Cape May and Delaware oystermen. 

Middle a>t> yicinity. — Next below the district represented by Mr. Watkins' statements, foregoing, comes 
the township named "Middle'', where I happily supplemented my own observations by the hitelligeut statistics of 
Mr. Edward Dand. This district includes a great extent of sounds and tlioronghfares upon its seawanl sliore, and 
there are also oi^portuniticii for oyster-growing along the western cxiast. The general characteristics of ground and 
methods of i>lantiug do not dill'er from those above. In this district there are enumerated about 83 planters, threo- 
IVmrths of wliom may be said to support their families in this way. This is more completely tnie than in Dennis 
township, because the business here is more extensive, takes more time, and yields larger results. 

The Bay shore is occupied by 14 planters, all of whom use exclusively southern oysters. They are brought as 
" seed" (snudl) almost entirely from Hog island, aud (of somewhat better quality) from Chiucoteague. These men 
own ten shiops, of from 'M to GO tons burden each, wbich are used wholly in bringing oysters by the outside passage 
from the South, not oidy for their own use, but also to Hupi)ly the men on the eastern shore and below theui, and 
also to carry to Cape May or Phihulelphia their own harvesit, since the ocean-side men ship their crop by rail. 

On the sea-shore nine-tenths of all the oysters raised are of small southern seed, the rest being plants secured 
in the marshes about home (only about t,000 bushels of this will be saved a year all the way from Townsend's inlet 
to Cai>e May) aud in Great Egg llarbor. It will be seen by this, that the jtlauters of this district have a different 
idea of the profits in southern stock from those of Dennis. This arises from the fact, that (hey ftnd their chief 
market in supplying the summer hotels aud population of Cape .May, and can sell an oyster of iuferirtr quality to 
those raised in Dennis, all of which go to Philadelphia for "i)rimo" trade. The argument of the "Middle" men 
is this: Lust year (1879) we could buy Chesapeake seed at 18 ceuts, which became fit for market in two years. 
For northern weed, at the same tiniH, we had to pay 43 cents fir.s.t co^t ami freight, and had to wait three years for it 
to grow, all the time at the risk of destruction by ice. The selling-price of tlie two will not differ at the end in 
favor of the northern stock more than ^l 25 a barrel. A glance shows how much more profit lies iu the southerti 
stock. One planter, a year ago, bought tolerably large southern seed at 38 cents a bushe]. They are doing well, 
and he expects thateighteen months after putting them diiwn he will sell them for $4 50 per banvl. Grantiugthat 
he takes up as many bushels as he put down (highly probable), he will make f 1 42 per bushel proflt. 

Of the planters iu this township — ^ 

26 (K-'ll a prt'scut avt-rag* of 1,0(X> bushcla a year 2(5,000 

67 BcU u present avorngo of 250 buslicla a year .,. lfi,750 

Total annual crop 4"2,7jI> 

The planters get 81 per bushel at the shore for their oysters this season, many selling on contracts previously 
made with shippers totake their whole crop. A few send to market themselves. About one-fourth or one-thinl of 
this crop goes to Cape May ; the rest (chietiy from Delaware shore) is sent to Philadelphia. 

Statistical, eecapitulation fob New Jersey (ocean shore): 

Number nf plnntora and nliippers 8&S 

Exteut of grouud uiiltivated acrex.. 1,300 

Vahieof 8he>re-pn)perty $75,000 

NiimhtT of Ye«8olH aud Hail-boata engaged 675 

Value of saiDf^, iuoliidiiif; Hinall lioato, etc $270,000 

Number of nicu hired by plauters and dealers 150 

Aimiial eariiiuf^H of vnuiti •..••• $60,000 

Tiiiul Dumber of familius supported 900 

Annual flalt-sof — 

I. Native oysters btishelB.. 250,000 

Value of Bamc „ . $250,000 

II. Chcaapf-ako "plants" bushels.. 77,500 

Valne of same $C0, 000 

Total valao of oysters »old annually $310,000 
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M. DELAWAEE BAY. 

43. NEW JERSEY AND DELAWAEE SHORES OF DELAWARE BAY. 

Early niSTOHY. — Tlic oysters of Delaware bay wlto urized l»y the earliest Ki-tllcr.s, atiil there are frequent 
allusions to this rosouire in the early uarratives. Thcunas Cainpaniiia Holm, t'haplaiii to Governor rriutz, in 1(542, 
for instance, mentions *■ vaiious kinds of siiclltish, a.s oysters, lobsters, sea and land turtles, cockles and muscles". 
Speaking of Dekiwaro bay, more particularly, he says: 

Tliero am oj-Htt-r hnoka aiul uii oysler sriatKl uU tlie way to Boinptie'a Hm^Ti [uow B imli.ny Hook] on both sidi^s of tlio river; 
tlicae oysters arc so vi-ry lur;;e Ihut tlio meat alone is of tbo size of our oysU-ra, sboll and all, 

Maurice cote: Topography and rnAnACTEEisTics.— The center of the present oyster industry in the 
Delaware bay and rivei-, on the Ne>r Jersey shore, is at Mauriiie cove, in Cumberlam! county, wLidi is reached 
by the Cnniberlaud and Maurice river railroad from liridgeton. Tliis shore is bordereil all the wa,v by extensive 
marshes, through which innumerable small ci^eeks tind their way from the interior, and which contain many (fpeu 
jdaees called -'ponds". Throughout these creeks and ponds, in the tideways and along the edges of tlie .scdge- 
])lats and islands, oysters have always grown in great i>rofusion. In addition to this the bottom of the bay and of 
the Delaware river, from Cape May beach dear np to and a little above Cohansey ])otnt, at the southern einl of 
Salem county, a distance of not less than UO miles, is everywhere spotted witli oyster-beds. The same is true of 
the opi)osite (western) shore, which will be considered in another chapter. These oyster beds are not confined to 
the .shalUjw watcr.s near shore, or to the sodge-plats, but ai'e apparctiily si'atrercd over the whole bottom of the 
bay. Even the shipchannel, JH) fathoms deep, contains them, as experimental dragging shows. ITinv <his might 
have been a ceutuiy ago I know not; but such is the present condition. lu Watsoii's Annals of Philadetphkt, 184;i, 
I find some interesting facts seated in regard to this district. Mr. Watsou says: 

Having lippii at. siime pains to Iram Hoinothijig o( the {iri'sent. and past stato of our oyster-beds in the b.iy, I have arriv<'d at siuulry 
cotiflusions, Huch .ia these: that our licld.s of oyhlers, notwithstautliii;;: Iheii cormtaut delivery, are actually on tlui iiicTease, iiud liave 
lieeo an^rueiitiiig iu exteut and qnaiity for the Last tliiity and fnrly years. This fjict, slrauKP to the mind of insiuy, is wiid to bo 
iinpiilivhle to Ibe great use uf tho dri!d;;in}^-n>achine.s, which, hy dru^jgiu;; over a n;n?ater siirftwie, clears thu beds of iuqiedinieiits, uud tmiis 
the oysters beyond llieir iiutnral iwisition, aud tlms iiicrenscs llie bouiularieH of the iiehl. These dredges are grrat iruu ratios, atttiL-hed to 
the vessel hy iron cbaiuH, mid wliitli trail tliroujjb the oyster-beda while tlio voaael is moving over them hy the force of the wind iu lier 
wills. In this way inauy more oysttrra are diagged and loosened fruui tlio mud tbau the rake will take up, and thus aru left free to 
propagato another future eajiply. 

It is said to be a false kiuducss to oystcre to let thcui alone, as they did iu New York to their famous "Blao Points", by a protecting 
law, which served only to have Ibem so covered wi(b mud as to actually destroy theui. 

An old oyslerinan informed me, :ii* uu inntiiuce of the iiiere:i80 cf (lynlfr-hi'ilH, that be used to visit a little one, lliirly years ago, of 
one to two huudred fe«t long, ami growing. Iciiowu us the tteiv bed. There is a field of size, also beds of si?.e, off Beiij. Davis' jioirit, and 
Jklauriee river, New Jersey, and otV Mah:iii1.'s river, Delaware side. Since the formation of (Iil- Breakwater, lobsters and black-fish h»ve 
ciiine ibeii? i i qnautilios. By and by we may exjjeet much iner»>:kse of them I here. It it* discovered to be a fact, in all tin- iitirnis fouml 
ill the 8«'dge marslii'Jj lining tke two dioros of the Delaware, (hat in them are found Ihe best oystiTy, and that iu one of them called tho 
Ditch, wbich is on artilicial caual cut into the mai'sh, line ojsters are always lo bu fished out. It ha.s beeu remarked by my infonuant, 
and eorroboralcd by others, that .Tit hough oysters an' found in salt-w^aler, they will not bear t« be lemovcd lo water winch is Salter. 
Kxperiments have been made of hanging a basket of bay oysters over lUe vessel's side exposed to tho suiter aen-water, and they have 
li4'en fonnil to ilie in twelve hoiira. Hence the ueccaaity of planting Iheui iu waters leas salt, or at least not salter than their native beds. 
Those caught alVr a copious raiti are said to be miith liner Ihan those; taken from the same place before the rain. 

The ovrtLcr is of a tfn.acioiis nature, utfachiiig its gi^latinoun anhstanco to almost all bodies wilh which it comes in contact — flueh 
aa Tvood, iron, or stone. Wlirn they are found attached to gbnw bottles, llicy are always found nnich lalter for it. 

Those who make a busiuesH of transplanting come early in (he siJascju, aud carry them awny in their boats to tho inland walera 
about Egg IlarlKir, etc., from whence they are taken iu ibo fall quit© fat, and carried overland to the city market and sold aa Egg 
Harbor oysters. 

Not all of this quotiitiou may be wholly relevant, but there is so much in it that I have thought it no harm to 
give it all, , 

Special legislation previous to 1850. — So imiJortant had the oyster fisheries in this region become thirty 
years ago, that they were the subject of much ^pecial legislation, which appears iu the revised statutes of ISuG. 
These laws are substantially as follows : 

Pkctids 1. Auttiori xes I ho Imard of chosen freeholders of Cumberland county to occupy for twenty years, for the nee hereinafter stated, 
Maurice river cove within the following bmvndariea: "Beginning at low-water mark, directly o])[M.)8ite East point, in the township of 
Maurice river, Cunibeilaud county, and running thence a stnitli courHe to the main ship ehanuel ; thcuce by a straight line to low-water 
mark, direclly opposite to Egg Island point, in tho township of Downe, in said county, and thence \>y low-water murk the several 
courses and distaoees of ttie shore bordering on the said cove, and covering the mouths of the several streams that empty into mid cove, 
to the place of beginnjug." Bat tho ** natural oysti^r-bcds ju Maurice river cove or Delaware l>ay, known severally as tho East point 
beds, Aiulnjws' ilitcb beds, the IVjiper beds, and th(^ Ballast bfls, and the bids that, fall Itareat low tide, stuiU not be occu])ied for plautiug 
oysters, nor dredged uiiuii, nor shall oysters l>e taken from the said beds, nor from any of the rivers or creeks of Cumberland cimnty, for Iho 
]»ur|iose. of |dauling(Lmi all eitizeaa of this state shall have free access to tb" ui to tatch ojstei-s for their own use)"', uuder lieavy 
l"'iialties for violaliun. 

Sec. 2. Aiithiirizea (lie bonid of clioson freeholders of Cuuil«^rland county to apjioiut one or more ptHsons, holditig ofilce for one year, 
to stake ofl" the said cove antl make a survey ai^d m»p of the ahuies uud laud covered with water, a copy of which shall bo liktl in the 
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county ek<rl('8 ofTwe, nnd " to lay off and canso to bo marked by stokcA snch aub^liviBiona of said cove, not exceeding ten acroa each, as in 

thi'ir distTLtimi sball sfein bt-st deai^fil to proniot<> tbo idantiiig and growth of oystora; provided, the navigation of said cove be iu no 
wise iibstnitted tberiby ; jiroridrd, that no jKT8f)D Hliall own more tbim ten acre«. and no company more than thirty acres." 

Sec. :i. And it .hIkiII hv lawful for the Kaid eu!iran8.stoii(r.s, iift«>r aubdividiug the f^aid covt-. a.s aforeaaid, to lease the same at public 
vendue to tlie hi^^hfat Ijiiblirw, for not leas than one nor mure Ibau live yeara; the biilders shall iu all eases be citizens of the Blate. and 
shall pay tho aiun bid aiimudly during the term of the lease. Upon the payment or secnring the payment of this annual rent, the bidder 
shall be eiititli-d to the excluHivc use of the designated laud for the purpose of planting oysters during the term apeeified in the lease. 

Sec. 4. MaUes the i>enalty for tre.<«pas9ing upon or removing oysters from the leaded oyster-lota, without written pennission of tho 
owner, liability to trebU- d(vmage<t; for second offense ftae not exeeeding §100, impriBoument for 60 days, or both. 

6kc. 5. EnjoinH npon the commissioners the euforeing of penalties and forfeitures against non-resident offenders and the collection 
of rents due: after iniying needful expenses aijd reeinving eomponsatioo awarded by tho board of ehosen freehcdders, the residne of money 
collectc^l hIi.iII be applied to the pnblic school fund. 

Sec. B. The commis-siouers sball make an anunul report, under oath, of their proeeedings and money transaotious, 

Skc. 7. Exeepta all natural beds from the operation of this law, which took effeot April 1, 1857. 



BUPFLKMENTS. 

8kc. 8. Every boat or vessel lawfully eatoluug, planting, and growing oystors on tlio flats and grounds of Delaware bay and Maurice 
river eove, adjoining the couutioH of Cumberland and Cape May, shall be assessed annually |5 upon all boats and vessels not exceeding 
five tons, .iiid $1 per ton, cnatoin-Uousu meaanremtru, upon all h(>;it* and vtvsstds exetieding ten tons. This assessment to b« paid by the 
niasttT of (be vc.-wel to llie colli-nior of the oyster-foad, between March 1 and May I ofrfiach year. 

Skc. 0. AppointH (J. Comptou si)ecial officer, to enforce the law, at a salary of ^AK) per year. 

Skc. 10. Provides that the siiid s|H!cial oflieer shall oceupy an office at P<^rt Norris, where complaints of the violation of the oystar- 
lawa may he made. This officer may " arrt^at any person <tr persons found slealiiig oysters in Miiuriee river cove or Dt-laware hay, or from 
the banks in Maiirit^e river, or iu any of the rivern or creekn of Cumberlaml <;ounty; and anv pernou or persons convieted of snch otlense 
shall, for evi-ry bushel of oysters found in hia or their poswes-sion, pay the sum of Jd 50, and kIihII alHO, for every such ofl'ense, forfeit and 
pay th(^ sum of f 100, It shall l>e the duty of all citizens, when ealleil upon, to iiid the special officer in making seiBares or arrests, and 
any citizen, or captain, or commander of sail- or ateain-ve«.sel who reftmes «ai«i aii! sihall pay SoO tine. 

Skc. U. Appoints a collector of tho oyster-fund of Maurice river cove, who shall assess and collect all dues from vessels f shall isane 
certified licenses, holding force for one year, to all captains of boats and vessels who shall pay the taxes heretofore required, permitting 
thi-ui 1i> engage iu catching or planting oysters ; shall refuse licenses to all boats or vessels not complying with tho conditions of this act; 
shall pay the salary and expenses incurred by tho special officer; and bhall himself receive for tliis service 5 per centum of all moneys ho 
collects. 

Sec. Vi. The collector shall keep true records of Lis transactions, record all licenses, etc., and furnish bonds in $2,000 for tiie faithful 
performance of thos«i tlutii's. 

Sec. Vi. Every captain, upon taking out tho beforenientioned license, shall take oalh that ho will at all times diligently aid in the 
enforcement of the laws of Now Jerssoy for the preservation of clams and oysters, and will pmmptly i-epiut to the special officer any 
knowledge of any violation id" 8aid laws: and any captain refusing to take out said license and make said oath, ehail forlVit his right to 
cutch or plant oy.stere in Delaware bay or Maurice river cove, and if found doing so shall incur the penalties of a trespasser as heretofore 
prescrilied. 

Skc. 14. The proceeds of all properly .seized and sold shall be paid to the collector for the benefit of the oyster-fnnd. (As a rule, 
one-half of all fines are similarly appropriated.) 

Sec. I.''*. All persons gniwing oysters in Manriee river cove are authorized to meet annually on the first Tuesday of March, at Port 
Norris, and, having organized into a meeting, tlu;y may elect by ballot a siieetal officer aud a collector, to serve for oae year ensuing, at a 
•alary whifh may then lie fixed; and shall elect an auditing counniHec tif fiv»' members, whose duly it 8li.7ll lie to cxaminB and audit the 
■fccounts ami votichersof the collector of the oysJor-fiind, and report upon them at each auiiiml uiccling. This meeting in also authorized, 
by the consent of two-thirds of those present and entitled to vote, to raise a tw-ix of 4>l per ton per annum upon all bonis of over live tons 
measurement, in addition to the tax bi-retofore impoHt^cl by this act ; said additional tax 1o bo luiposiMl for one yi-ar only at a time, and not 
to be contiuned i^xcept by consent of two-thirds of the voters at a snlmi-ipicnt meeting. 

Sec. lb. Whenever, at the end of a fiscal year, the oyster- fund, altt-r rxjuMises ore paid, shall exceed f-JifHX), (he collector shall pay 
the same to thtt stnte treasurer, to bo applied to thu Hit|iport of the schools of tli<' state. 

Sec. 17. Forbids catching oysters " in Maurice river cove, or on any ]»luntiiig-grouud in Delaware bay", between sunset and sunrise, 
under penalty of jL'iO. 

Skc. 18. Enacts that every boat or vessel lawfally eiUelung or planting oysters in Delaware bay, to which a license is ^^iven (as 
Iteretofore), "sball wear iu the middle of the mainsail, " * ' a number jiaiuted in black, IH inches long, and to be desigimte<l by the 
license ". 

Sec. 19. Superseded by act of li=J80, 

Sec. tiO. Makes It lawful for any person who has been a resident of the state for six months to make a written application to the clerk 
of the court of common phnin of the county iu this state, where the a|iplieaiit reaidt'S, for a certificate setting forth that Ihe appUcitnt is a 
resident (as above), i« not engaged iu plant ing oysters orelauKt, but desirt-s to rake shellliBh Avilhin the waters of this state from the niiliirul 
beds in Uelavvuro bay, and designating the boat which he intends to make nee of. 

Skc. 21. The clerk aforesaid having satisfied binisolf of the truth of the applicant's statements, shall thoronpon issue to him a 
certificate stating the facts jus alxive. 

Skc. 22. Upon presentation of tiiis certificate to the oyster-fnnd collector of Cainbt'rinud county, it shall be tin- didy of th;it ofReer 
io Issue to the a]ipl)cant, without charge, except for fees, a license to gather clams, oysters, and shelltisb upon the natural beds in Maurice 
river cove and Delaware bay, on board the boat named iu the license. • 

Skc. 23. Stipulates small fees. 

Sec. VM. Nothing heri'in slmll affwt the force of acctiou 1 of (he act of 1846, 

TiiK oystermen's ASSOtnATiON : Special licenses. — Under (his law an association of rtysffninni was fonncd 

and i« .ntill in oxistfiicf. Each y(?ar the boaid of twrlvo dircctars, f*f whom Mr. Datiittl ITowell is president, fixes 

the rate of taxation upon the vessels iu the assoeiiitiuu, which is deemed iiecdiul tu cover the expeuses of th<J 
10 o 
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association. The chief outlay and main object of the association and fund, is the i»rovi«liiip: of a watch boat and 
jiolicc crew, which shall wakli the beds in the cove against tliieves ami iurest all boatn that do not show, by a 
iHiinlK-i* ill the middle of tlii' iiiaitiHail, that they have a license. Last your (1870) from L*l.'7 boats licensed, about 
$J,(KIO was collected by Mr, IJi'njainin Cam|)bell, ttie collector at Port Noiiis. This year (1880) the fee is ijO cents 
per ton, custoni-hoiiae measufcment, and the total fees will amount to more than before, since 255 boats are already 
licensed. 

The license tjiven bj' the aHsociation reads as follows: 

J^mcial licmae, No, . 

By authority of the stattt of New Jei'scy ; 

of — - — ' ■ uouuty, stAte of Now Jersey, hitviug paid the sum of rloHan*, license is hereby grauttMl to iho 

said to catch, jilutit, ami grow oyi*t«r9 hi Delaware bay and Mauiioe river cove, in tli<< Htatc of New Jersey, otic .vctir from 

datn, ill conforinity with the (iruviHious of an act of the IcViHiatare of Now Jersey, entitled "Ad att for tlie better enforcement in Maurico 
river co%-D and Delaware bay of the aet entitled ' An act Ibr the preservation of clams and oysters', ap|>r<)ved April fniirteenth, eighteen 
hundred and forty-sis, and the >iup])lenient« thereto", vrhieh net wiis approved March twenty-first, eighteen biiiulied and seventy-one. 

This liecnse in to he used by the j*aid aa captjiin or <;o)uuiaudeTof the railed the , of , state of New J«rseyi 

of tons biirdi'n, and niniibeii:d in the middle of tlie niaii)»ail. 

Given nndor jny luiinl and wal of ofllee, at thi« day of eighteen hundred and eighty . 

. [L. 8.] 

Annexed to the counterpart of tliis license, which is filed in the office of the collector, is a printed oath, by 
which the captain sweai-s that he will obey and help enforce the laws of the state for the protection of the oyster- 
fisheries, upoii all occasions. 

The oblijjations of living np to these regulations are avoided by many irresponsible boat-owners, who, nither 
Ihau pay the assessment and t'utcr the association, prefer to taki^ their chances of arrest, and forfeit whatever 
advantages the association may have to oftor. The watch-boat is therefore kept busy lookiiiji atter homo 
(lcliu<iuents, rather than thieves from al>road. The captain of (his watch-boat receives $130 a month i>ay, and 
provides his own crew out of it. He carries three to five men, but in case of any emergency calls upon anybody 
at hand to render help, antl he is boinnl to obey. 

In the case of the oyster-boats controlled wholly at home, it is a general rule that the men go on shares. The 
vessel takes one-thinl of all iii>c<'i|)tH and the crew divide the rest, paying the captain's "grab bill" in addition. 
If each man makes $500 a year liy this arrangement, he does very well. The crews are ma^le up of residents of the 
state, at least of i-esideuts of six mouths' stiiudiug. When a crew is hired, the wage^ are from $20 to $40 a month 
and board. 

As usual, where the oyster-bnsiness has become of great dimensions and planting is carrietl on on a large scale, 
there are a nnnd>er of persons who are, to a greater or less extent, deprived of real or imaginary benefits and 
pri\ileges which the.\ enjoyed under a more primitive condition of things. From the inclosed river and ponds, 
and also I'roni Hie outside waters of the bay southward fd" l''gg island, large numbers of large-sized and sweet 
oysters have always been taken and sent to market or peddled through the neighborhootl. When planting-beds 
were so greatly increased in Maurice river I'ove. the shore peojde found that the diligent search tw young oysters 
through the marshes, and the pi-r.si.sti'Ut dredging during three-l'ourths of Ihc year, were sensibly diminishing the 
sup]dy of mark(;table oysters attainable by the small open boats. Of these there are fifty or more owned along 
shim^ They are too small to come under ilie association's tax; do not belong to planters, but are owned by men 
wLo live near the .shore, and fjain a large part uf their livelihood by tmiging and hand-dndging. These people, 
owing to misiyu'tune nr imiirovideiiee, ai-o too poor to plant; but cum tlo well if ttiey are allowed to catch all the 
year round in the southern part uf the bay, where all the oysters taken are of marketable size. For the protection 
of this class, therefore, against any (lossible rajKicity of more fortunate and iiowerful neighbors, the legislature this 
year passed a law which gives general satisfaction. Tiiis makes it unlawful "to catch oysters from any of the 
natural beds in Uehiware bay, north of a line hearing southwest from the mouth of Sow and Pigs creek, in the 
county of Cumberland, from the last ilay of June in each ^I'sir to the first day of A])ril in the succeeding year, and 
no oysters shall be caught south of said line for the piiriinse id' idunting at any season of the year; and any person 
ofleiuliiig against either of the provisions of this section shall he deented guilty of a misdemeanor". PuuishmeutSk. 
are a tine of $100, or imprisoimient, with forfeitiu-e of the craft and all its furniture, 

(--YSTERs AND nvsTEUiNO AT JMaurice CdVK — A large part of the oysters sold from Maurice cove are of 
natural growth and do not become improved liy (ransjihudiiig. Many of them do not even require to lie freshened 
on the "board-banks" before being taken to market. This is the case with those obtained off I'^gg island. These 
excellent wild oysters are dredged from all ileidhs, six to eight fathoms of line being the ordinary antount used, 
however. Successful riredgiug has lieen done, however, in all parts of the southt-rti half of Delaware bay, even in 
ndd-channel, where the water is more than 51HJ feet deep. This deep dredging is utiprotitable, however, and not 
practif,ed; but that oytsters exist there has been shown by ex]ieriment, as I was jiositively assured by Daniel T. 
Howell, es<p. of Mauriei'town, who ga\'e me many iiiterestiitg notes uiton this region. 

While the dredging Ibr imtural oysters can only be tlone by the large boats pioi>erly fitted with iitiprovetl 
windlasses anil deep water apparatus, large fpiaiitities of seed are furnished the planters from the <;reeks and 
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iruirwiios, l>.v men wiin pick tlieni np or tong tlieni, using gmall boats. This seetl varies accorcliug lo locality. In 
Dividing creek ami southward it is very poor, with thin shells, and is used to be replaiit-ed in inclosed ponds. 
rroni the Maurice river and nnrlhwiird better seed is brought, and good, natural-^owth oysters are tonged up and 
sold to wagoners, who ])e<ldle thcrn through all the Koutiiwestern eoiiuties of the state at from 50 cents to $1 a 
bnshel. One man in Manrieetown, who worked alouo and in au open boat, is said to have sold between five and 
nix thousand dollarn' worth of this stoek in a single seasim, reeeully. 

Tlu' limit of natural growth norHiward on tlie New Jersey shore of Delaware bay, is a little above Cohansey 
point. All rtlung tlie shore from here to Cape May the growth is solid, but out in the middle they grow in isolated 
[latches. All the northernmost beds are useful only as seed, and the protective law hitherto quote<l was made in 
thi! interest of about l,OUit families, who lind their sniipoit in oysteriug along shore. This estimate of the number of 
fiiniilifs sui(|jorted is jirobably too low, aiul is derived from a pretty exact estimate of the number of men employed 
in the vessels, obtained by the following surv^ey: 

In planting on the Jersey shore of Delaware bay, or, in other wortis, in Maurice cove, it is entirely fair to 
estimate 3(10 boats engaged, since 2;j.'> are registered, and about fifty, under five tons, are regularly working 
unregistered, though all these do not plant, while there are several others of large size which defy or neglect 
registration. Most of these 300 boats are of good model and excellent build, as has already been hinted. Some 
exceed 10 tons in burden, aiul an a\ ei-age \'a!ue of $1,000, big and little, is not too high. Thia would give iJ3(H>,000 
as the total wortli of the fleet on the western shore. 

Now in planting native seed in the spring, for no southern seed of consequence is pnt on the eastern shore, 
each f»f these 3tK) \'e.sso!s will [lut down 20 deck loads of seed ; at 400 bushels to the declc loail, this sums up 
24,t)00,OOI> UH the amount planted, in fj,000 trips. 

These planting operations, and the subsequent marketing of the croj). cause the employment in these 300 
vessels as crews, during ten months every year, of no less than 1,500 men, at five to each craft. All these are 
required by law to l>e citizens of New Jersey. They ree^^ive an average of $'25 a month and board as wages; and 
since it is impossible to separate tliose who work on shares, from those who accept a salary — something which is 
incessantly changing — it is safe to calculate as though all were hired. Fifteen hundred men at $25 a month, for 
ten months, gives the sum of iJs.'i75,0tMl annually expended as wages by the owners of the Maurice cove beds. In 
addition to this the board of the crews, at the rate of about .^40 a month in each vessel, aggregates $120,000, The 
co.st of repairs upon a vessel engaged in such a work as these are, and of their size, will be stated low at $3tM> a 
yeiw for the iirst five or ten years ; I believe it to be more. At that rate $90,(MMJ a year, in cash, is paid out for 
'* running exiteuses". 

If you should ask one of these planters how his crop compares with the amount of seed he put down, probably 
you would lie told he could not tell. From much study of the matter, I believe the following sta.teuient to represent 
nearly the truth : 

To bi-ing tlie oysters raised on the Jersey shore of Delaware bay to market, each one of those; 300 boats makes ten 
trips a season, and on each trip brings 500 bushels. This is an average estimate, but it is so far below the line of 
safety, in my ojiinion, (Iiat to the total I pmjtose ttt add 1 7,000 bush«'!s, in order to get a " rtnind " figure. Multi]jlying 
3,000 triiM {'..Mi boats by Itt) into 5t)tl busliels a trip, gives I,50tl,000 bushels as the t<ttal of oysters that are sent to 
the Philadelphia market by water from Maurice cove. By rail, as I have said, came »3,(X)0 in 1879; but in 1880 
this wiis repurted increased, and to it may be safely added 17,000, making au cs'en 100,(tOO, or I,fJO0,(MH( bushels aa 
the total prcKluct. 

Now what is this worth? I have used, heretofore, in general calculations, a dollar as representing a bnshel. 
It will h{dd from the Delaware (jajtcs to Boston. Sir how near an actual calculation brings it here. All the west 
Jer-sey oysters that go Ut market are either "primes" (first quality) or "culleus"* (second), ami in the ratio of one 
of the former to two of the latter. The ordinary [u-ice for cullens hiis been Htl cents, and of iniitics $1 50 ; adding and 
dividing gives $1,033 as the average value. This, renuntiber, is the amount paid to the planters, and, consequently, 
distributed to a great extent at home in New Jersey, but not wholly, for a targe part of the ownt-rship of the oysters 
is held in Philadeljthia. Summarizing the foregoing protlnces the following tabulation : 

Nuuibor of vt'sat'lh 300 

ViiluL- of same ^300, 000 

NntuliiTof boats », BOO 

Nnuiticr of mnu Pinployed l.fiOO 

Wagm (:^17.-.,0IMl) and l.o«r<l (|120,000) §40.'). (WO 

AmoinitDf sim\ iilant«*(l boslmls.. a, JCH), CliU 

Anioutit of (!iop raiwMl bushelB.. l.tiOd, Ol»U 

Vulueof same ll.WKi.OOO 

AiiKHiut of Kmiiiul m>c«a»ary acres... 6, IKM) 

Prob(ili]« ."ictniil vuliio $50,000 

Westeen shore op Delaware bay. — Let us now cross over to the western shore of Delaware bay, which 
is equally suitable with the eastern, and lias long been eini>loyed in planting oysters. The business now is on tUo 
increase, but it is chiefly in the hands of Phihith'lpl.ia tirnis. 
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TIki natural beds of oysters — "rock -oysters" is tlio loeal term — are confined jtractically to the shore between the 
mouth of Miihon river and Bombay hook. Thouffh formerly far luoro productive, ])robably, than now, it is from 
an area of little, if any, greater width that Pliihideliihia, and tlie «t^»tcft of Pcniisvlvauia and Dtdaware {ifenerally, 
have always obtainwl their oysters. Not tbrgettiiig this gvvnt food- resource, in advertising the advantages of his 
e^louy, the astute William Peun wrote, in 1GS3 : 

Of f ln"ll-lil'h, wo have oyftero, crnbs, coccloa, concha, and mufcloa; fome oyftere fix iuches long, and one fort of coccIe6 aa big ns the 
rtuwiiig oyi'ters. Thry make a rich broth. 

In Smith's Hitttorp of Neic Jersey is quoted a manuscript from the British Museunij and written in 1669, which 

notes: 

Two leaguBB from Cape Cornelitw, im tlin west sidt' of the river [the Delawan], ucnr its month, thvns in n certain creek called the 
Hffircn Kill. ' • • Thcn< iin> tuo small i.HlniMls in it, thotiret very small, tho l;i»t about half a lenRno in circiimfiTcucc. • • • Xho 
two Islands are surrMiuiiU'd with a miiddy {jroiiml, in which thoro grows lli« bcvst sort of oyaters, which said gioand hcglus uear the first 
island, for the month of tho ehannol has a wmdy bottont, l^e)ng alao very de«p, and thereforu thorw aro no oyat©i« there. 

Tlie loeality of this is evidently Lewes-Town, at the mouth of the bay. Somewhat later, under date of October 
8, 1745, Kalm iveotds that " the shore of Pennsylvania has a great (luautity of the finest oysters. • • • They 
come from that part of the shore which is near tho mouth of the river Delaware". Three years later Kalm -writes : 

Aged people • » •• c<>uii>laint*<t linni [I'hiladclphia] and fvi<rywhi'ri? of tho dm-n-afc of tifh. Old ppoplo afferted tht' fanii« in 
rcganl to oyftera at New York ; for t li<>iit;li I ln-y iiri« ft ill takt'u in «onridt'rahle <taaiitity, anil ari! a.s biy and a.H delicioum aa can he wif lied, 
yet all llur oyfter-catchers own that the niunU-r (litainifhiM greatly every year j tho inoft natural cnnfe of it ia probably the immoderate 
catching of them at all times of tho yt-ar. 

Only [Mjrtions of this bottom, which exteutl over tibout 10 miles, are now productive when dredged, however, 
and Capt. D. C. Montgomery, whoso expcrienee is \'ery large, considers that 500 acres would probably cover the 
total area of *' oyster ixwli " in tho whole distance. These beds are not now as productive as formerly, and are not 
sjjreadiug to any extent. This is considered dtie to the excessive working of them in both spring and fall, combined 
with absence of any dredging in early summer. They are thus allowed to become covered with drifted matter, and 
coated with slime for several weeks prior to the .spawning season (July), and are thus in no condition to catch and 
save the floating young. As a consequence the greater part of the northern-born seed used is imported from outside 
waters. 8outh of a tine drawn eastward from Malton river the law (of 1871) rexjoguizes no natunil beds, "except 
such as may not be more than three feet Ixdow the surface at an ordinary low water". 

Delaware oysteu-laws. — Tlie laws regulating oyster and clam catching and cultivatiou on this DeUiware 
shore ar.! voluminous, ami I i|Uoto them with particular cai-e, as annexed; 

Statk oh Dklawahe — Digest ok 187:? — CHAr. ^A. 

.Section 1. Forhiila any imrsoti tK>t a ("itizon of the state to take oysters or clams or tcrrapinn in the waters of the hay without having 
.% license, which license («hall \w gnnitwl at a coat of i^ by a county clerk of the peace, and Hhall he gooii fm- one year for thtj boat named. 
Violation of this section shall l)e a niisdemeanor, fined STjO, and the boat and tackle nhall he detained for trial before any justice of tho 
peace. Powers are given to sheriffrt to seize, and penaltieHi for resistance of process ani decreed at length. 

St:c. 52. Makes it unlawful tor any |H>rsun not n citizen of the mtate to take oynters, clarntt, or terrapins fruni any " river, creek, or pond 
within this state, and put tlictu on board fif any hf>at ( r vessel not wholly belonging to and owned by citizcus of this state ". Penalties for 
vioialioH iin iu section 1. 

Sko. H. All itystersi cauglit i n any snch river, crwek, or ]mnd (except Misspillioa or Mnrderkill creeks), shall he cnlled at tho place whoro 
they are caught; and the young ami reftise oysters thrro deposited. 

Skc. 4. Forbids taking away from any river, creek, or pnad (except Delaware and Indian river), more than 20 hnahela of oystem or 
clams at one time ; and no vessid in auy waters of this state shall be loaded from any veMoela aatbcirixed hy this H«ction to cany 'iO bushels 
ur less. 

Sec. 5. It shall he nidaiwful for any person to take oysters from any river, creek, or pcmd in Ibis slate, between April ;{(> and September 
1, or at imy time to be plardiHl anywhere else iu or out of the slate, or to use a dredge there. Violation incurs fiuea and confiscation of 
vehicle and oyi»ters obtained. 

Skc. (5. Prohibits selling more than live bnsliels of oysters from Missiiillion creek to lie t.aken out of the state. 

Skc, 7. Auy citizen of the state nuvy apprti]irtitt.e to his own use not exceeding an acre of bottom for planting oystera, and, having 
marked the Kame by stakes or otlier visiltle bonnihtries, inid planted oysters I herein, it shall be unlawful for any other ]>ersnn to take 
oystcis tL"*rein growing, under ii'>u;»lty <if forfeiting §"*'* to tlie owner of such plantation. But no plsice shall be so apprnpriuted where 
oysters aro growing, or so a.s to impede navigation ; nor shall more than 40 fet^t H(|iiaTe of Lewes creek be uppnipriatiHl by any iwrson. 

Skc. K Porbi4ls lading onl or bedding oysters on the flalH, shore, or bank id'auy streaui. 

Skc. I). PioteetH terraiun eggs. 

Chap, rtfil. 

Sectio;^ 1. Every person or company rngaged in (be business of opening oysters in this state for exportation, amoiintuig to mon> than 
iLOO, shall faki' out a license. 

Skc. U. Tills lici-nsi* shall be granted by a clerk of the peace for $30, good for one year. 
Secs. 3 to 7. I list met ions to olflccrs, etc. 

Laws ok ISTl— Cuap. 9. 

Skctiiin 1. All oy.Mler-pliiirtalions, not exceeding ITi acrejt, heretofore made iu Delaware bay, aliall W, deemed the ])o8.-«es8ion of tho 
respective phiTiters of them, anil (be oysters thereon «UaH be their private pmpert.v, on condition that rent tibalt be paid aa heii'inafter 
ptnvidwl, begiiMiiiig May 1, lrS7l, 
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St:c. 2. Any person may appropriate not exc.ceiliiij{ 15 acrcfl i>f tti«! frf<> botttmi of Dt^]aware bay, B»ntb of E<?i&(ly iBland and west of 
Dlako's chanuel, for plantiiifj oysttTS, which shall lie properly desi^^atcd by stiikns. Tins jjronnd, and the oystera planted tkereoD, shall 
l>i« priviilo imiprrty. '" Bui bwfuro any tmti ulinJl avail hituwlf of this privilege he wball apjjly, in writiug, to the aaid collector for a license 
lor that purpose, and pay to said collector tlu^ »nui of $25 a« the fee and price thi^refor, and alno tbo sum of $3 p«r ton (ouBtom-boutie 
DieaHiircuicut) for the vcsw'l to be ciiiploytid in tin- hiiKiiH'K,'* of i>Iauting. The said license hhall hwit only for one year. • • • ti,(, 
prtvilcj;o uraiitud Uy this, and Ibc tirNt Kcrfion, kIiuH not enibran' any portion of the lioftoni wliicli is a uatnral oy»t4jr-be<l. and baa !>«•» 
bilbcrto wscd nntl workcil as siich, nor shall it. he exti'n«5i'd beyond the mere ripht to plant oyHterM ami bold Ihein a** propcrt.y." 

Skc. ;{. No person not a i-e»iiien1 of (be nJatc, or a regtiliirly liceniswl planter, Hhnll dredfje or otherwise take oysters frmii any public oyator- 
bcd of tbiti state; penalty; flttO for eaeb d.ay'H otfcuse and forleilun* of all lioutii and (jickle. '■ Tlie iVi'fnr license to drcdfjo Ibe public boda 
mhall be i'<i per ton (cusluui-huuBe uicaHnn^nicnt), • • • \,fix. mu-li liccn.<w ithali not be taken to aiitburize the plantiiiK of oysters." 

Skc. 4. " The ditrcrent plantaiiouH shall he treated as numbered in the order iu which the liceuscs to plant are ia-iued under this not, 
ami the boat or veswel used • • • shall wear that number pniutcd in black, at leiist 18 iucbcs bing, in the middle of her nialDaail." 
And dIso "»ball wear, iu the niiddle of her ntainnnil, a Roman letter painted in black, IH inchea lonjj, to be rieMignated in the license". 

Sec. 5. For the purpose of i>rottH"tJng the oyster-boils in the bay, and tbom* who plant oysters under this aet.the collector of license-feoa 
ia InHtrnctcd to piirc]iaM?i or hire out of tlie money collected a anitahlo " watch-ltoat", manned by a captain and two men. She shall l>e 
employeil ni{;bt and day from March 1 to Septum Imt 1, or longer, and may call npon any other boat's crew to help lier as a poirne comitatuif, iu 
the enfi>rcement of tins act against trespassern. The jiroceediugs to be taken snbseqnent lo arrest and npon conviction, with disposal of 
fines, are fully Htnted. 

Skcm. 6, 7, 8. Infltnictinnn to captain of watch-boat aa to powers and dntiea, and statement of form of prooeediugs against offoudcra, 
and penalties for those who Te.>ri8h the police. 

8kc. 9. Forbids an;/ o»c drcdpinn iti July or Anguat, or on Sunday, or between snnset and sunrise. 

Skc. 10. Takin^• of oysters from uimther'.s ])lautatinns i.4 deHi^nated lo be larceny, and punisbed afcordinj»ly. 

Skc. 11. Forliids depositing oysters in any strcain.H iu this state and taking tlicm up in July or August, cxcejtt with tongs. 

Skc. 12. An oath is required of every person taking out a license, that be will u<it violate or allow his vessel to bo U8e<l in violation 
of this act 

Seo. 13. A license applies t^ only one vessel, whose name mnst he stated therein. 

Skc. 14. The governor fchall fnniisli wiitable liceuw.H iu blank to the collector. 

Sec. 15, The collector ."iball be appointed by the governor of the state ; be shall take oath of office and give penal enrety. 

Sl?C. Ifi. The doty of the colleclor shall be to enforce thiw act ; when »«> engaged the wafch-boat shall be under his orders, and he is 
clothed with all ncerlbil powers. 

Sec. 17. Creates a new jnHtice of the |ieaco at Little {'reek Landing, Kent county, specially to administer this law. 

Skc. 18. Compensation of collector Ji.\ed at 5 per cent, of nioneys ctdlected, not to exceed 81,OU0; of captain of watch-boat, $80 per 
mouth ; and of crew, ^40 per month each, they linding their own hoard, to be paid ont of funds collected. 

Skc. 1'.^ Moneys coHec.led to be for the use of the state, except what is needed for expenses under the act. 

Sec. 20. I'nbiicatitui uf the act. 

Sicc. 21. Iu cose of the um of a boat of only two tons burden, the licensosliaU cost only (25. 

Laws of 1875. 

SiiCTiON 1. Instnicts all oyater-I»o»ts acting nndcr Delaware law.s not only to cense their oi-cnpatiou, but to be taken " within the land " 
at or before flunsei, and the captain of the wateli-boat muHt cnforc<- this. A signal for retiring shall be given from the watch-boat ; and 
when that is shown there shall be an end, until sunrise next day (not Riinday). of all work njwjn the oyst-er-plantAtions or npon the public 
beds. Such signal shall be the lowering of the watch-bout's flag. ThJK Hag shall be of navy-bliu' bunting, six feet by four in length, 
with a diamond of white in tlie center, having a diameter <tf two feet Iwtween the point.s furthest apart. She shall always wear it at her 
nmintopujast bead during the working hinirx, and .she shall never leave the plant h»g-grcniiids, tnit shall cruise up and down the same, if 
the wind will iillow, exrejif when ehe is couipelled, by Ibutriug ice, seven' stress of weather, accident, or want of repairs or supplies, from 
r- mainitig in the bay, it being the design i>f iins-sirig tliiN act, un it was of p.issing prior acts, that honest parties who plant oysters under 
the shield of the state mithority, shall be proteftcd iu the rights which were intended or are hereby meant to be secured to them; and 
that oirenders against Much authority shall hi' brought (o condign jiunishment. 

Sf.cs. 2, 3. Prescribes as penalties for violation of section t, annulment of liceuao, forfeiture of boat and equipment, and -refusal of 
license for two years succocdiug the otFense. The exact method of prociMlure before the court, iu executing trial and penalties, is set 
forth at length. 

Sec. 4, Where a plantation license bos beou issued and a plantation appro|iriate<l, and the fee for any year is in arrear, no right to 
dredge or di8p<»8e of said plantsition shall exist until all the back fees are paid up, and nn sale or disposal of an oyster-plantation, or right 
to drcdgo it, or plant npon it, shall be valid until first approved by the collector, who shall not give his approval if, in his judgment, it 
will be prejudicial to the interes1~H of the slate, or of plant^<rs wluwe plantations lie in the neighborhood. 

Sec. 5. No boat whatever shall be allowe<l to work, until her owner has'eoin[>lii'd wltli the law in regard to wearing her number, of 
legal dtnieuHioiis, upon her ni.-iinh4ail; and if she attempt Ui dt» so she shall Ih; seized by thu collector or captain of the watch-boat, and 
held until her nundjrr is ]>ainted npon her sail. 

Siic. G. It shall be tlie duty of thc' (K-i-son for the lime being in charge of the watch-boat, to n-port at once to the collector all 
violations * * * , and a fnibirc- to do so shall be a forfeiture of any wages that niay be due him; and further, he shall not bo allowed 
liny longer lo have charge of the watch-lHiat, and his place therein shall be vacant * • • . The po.nsesston or having iJbe care and 
inunugement of any oyster-boat shall, for the |)nrposes of this act, be ilcemed and taken to bo conclusiveproof of ownership * * * , and 
all persons on board of her at the time of snch violation, sball be deemed and taken to bo principal offenders, and be dealt with 
acconlingly. 

Skc. 7. It shall be tho dnty of Iho collector and the captain of the watch-boat to aeetbat the name of any boat employed in planting 
or dredging for oysters, is plainly painted on her stern, au<l failure to do this, orn concealment of the name, shall be punished byannulmout 
of licensi; and a refusal of license ever after. 

Skc. fi. It shall be thc further duty of the collector anil captain to ascertain, at least once every nmntb, and keep a record thereof, 
the name of the owner of every boat employed in the oypter-business, .-^nd those on board of her shall give it to him, and the name given 
shall be taken to be the true name of suili owner, who sball be held ♦ • • an accessory before the fact to any violation ' * " of 
this or the aforesaid acts, and liable jwrcordiugly. In case refusal be made to furnish the name of the owner, or there should be reason tfl 
believe that tho true name i> not given, it shall be the duty of those olfioers, re«|>ectively, to immediately take the boat itself into hi* 
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ctirittMly, and detaiu her nntil the proper and right namo he rtirnisliod ; and to that end hc^ nhall have power to call upon and require, as ho 
tuny in Livery other case of ueoessity, the ahorifl' of the county to aid him, which ahertfT may employ any force or uteanH whatever for that 
puritOiw. 

Skc». 9 and 10. No licentie to jtlnnt oyaU-ra shaU lie granted, until ilw npidicaiit shall fiifEisIi the colloctor with » statement of the 
Iwat (ir honts to he employed by liiiu iu thu Inwiutiss, yiviug separate uame and t«niia)j;e, and thi* name «f the owner and the persons who 
are to work her. 

Skc. 11. The 8tat4< treasurer shall rei|uir« from the collector * * * information, uii the lirst day of Jnue and September, of each 
year, uf the nomeu and rusideucoa of all [wrsons having license to plant oysters or dredge for tlioiu, and the names of the lioats nse4l in 
the bosiuess. 

i^EC. 12. When the captain of the wutch>lioat hao knowledge of a violation of any of the prwvisiona of this, or the other acts with 
which this is connected, he sliatl proceed ininiedintely to Keisie iIk* boat or boats employed in uueh violation, and bold her or theiu in his 
custody, initil ilio coUictor has proceeded In riifon-t' tlie piovisiouH i>f this atid tlie other of said acts. 

Six, l:i. NeitluT the coptaiu of tbe watih-boal, nor iiny of her crew, shall riTi^ive any pay for time ntii u<-tnally and itetivtdy sptiut 
in the diseharge of the duties wqnired Uy thij* act, and the act lo which this iu a mipijlement, but wnch time shal! be deducted in tho 
computation of their wages. 

8ec. 14. Tlie captain and crowof the watch-boat shall be practical seamen, and part of their duty shall bo to keep the IhwI, her 
nppiirel, tackle, and furniture, in ujoud repair and condition, and tliiH without extra charge; and no repairs invidving extra expouse, shall 
be made without the eoueiirieiieo of both the lolleitor and eai>taiu, and then only «ueh as are authot im-d by law. 

8kc. 15. The collector shall issue no license, nor permit any boat to dredjije. uutil tbe jsrice or fee for said license has been actually 
paid) and the colk-ctor violatiny this provision hhall not only be respuu^ibIe lor said license fee, but shall, iu addition thereto, forfeit a 
like sum to the state. 

Skc. 16. The collector shall keep a true, accurate list of all licenses issued by him, giviuK the name of every boat and capt«iD 
thereof, respectively, with the amount paid for each license, which list he shall publish iu at least one newspaper in Dover, tlu> lin»t week 
in April and October each ye.ar. 

Skc. 17. 'ITie collector shall keep u separate account, in the Fiirmers' bank at Dover, of all moneys receiv^ed by bini for lii'ense ift<in<M], 
ami shall ileposit weekly all moneys receivi-d by hSrti therefor; and all disbursements which he is, or may be, authorised by law to ranke^ 
shall bii by checks dravvFi on said fund iu bis ollk-ial capacity. 

8kc. Iri. Wheu the boundary stakes reipured by the act to which this is a si»p)ih'u»'ut, bsve inwf. been set, it shall Ih> ui-itber adefcnae 
nor excuse for any person prosecuted for a violation *>f any of the provinions of this act, or tbe act to wliieli tliis is a supplement, that t bey- 
were not Ktaiidin;^ or visible at tbe time the allcj^ed (tlFense was committed; but if the jieraou acvusc^l ho proved to have taken oysters 
anywhere but on his own i^xouad, ho may be properly convicted. 

Skc. 19. Repeals section 6 of chapter 3tJ3, laws of 1873. 

Sec. 20, The sum of $300 is to be set apart auntially, from the oyster-fnud of Kent county, to tbe iniprnvemcnt of certain romls along 
the shore. "And iu order to facilitate such iinprovcment, it shall be the duty of all oystermen to land and deposit their oyster-shells on 
shore, at some convenient [ilace to said rojul, so that they aniiy be used in said repairs, and it shall be unlawful to empty or throw such 
shells into the water, unless the distance from t!m place shall be so great as to make it unroaannable to land and deposit them as aforesaid, 
of which unreasonableness the collector and rond-ovcrseer shall concurrently be the judges." 

Sec. vl. The foregoing act to be printed and distributed to owners of boats. 

Untler the operation of these laws there were registered, in 1879, 62 boats. The proceetis of their lieeiise-fetis 
amouiitt'cl to $n,;)24. Tlie statistics fur 1880 wore not tivailalile in time for this writing-, but will not greatly flitter 
IVoin those of the i>revioiis year. JIaiiy of the boats take out a dretl^iiif^-li^'-ense only, and thr not pay tlie extra $25 
which entitles them to plant. Out of the whole fi2 boats, only six or eight belonj^ at I^ittle Creek Latuiinff, the 
Ueailtjntirters of the native oyster-bnsiiiess, antl probably there tire not more than a <U)/a'ii .*(ail-boats, fniployinu 5i> 
citizens, in all Delaware, owned and engaged iu the .shcllii.sheries, the retnaiuder belonging at Pliiladelphia and 
elsewhere. To a great extent, therefore, this trade in operated out of the same capital, by the same men, and 
coutribittes to the same total means of .support, as the West Jersey planting, 

OY^ffl'ER-PLANTmGr: WEST SHORE UF Delaavare BAY. — The western shore of Delaware bay is the great 
scene of |)lanting the southerti oysters, which are brought aiinnally from the Chesapeake and intended for the 
Philadelphia market ; but, for the present, I will pass by this, and confine myself to an account of the less iinimrtant 
business of raising northern oysters from native seed. 

As no work is done during Rummcr, the oysterman's yettr of labor begins on the Ist of 8eptcinl)er, It is in the 
fall that he procures nearly all the native seed that he projnises to plant, ami his time is very fully oecnpied at that 
season, Tliongh continual dredging is pursued on the horae-Iieds whore natural oysters grow, by no means 
sufficient seed is gathere<l there to supply the demand along this shore. I was inl'ormed that the inshore creek 
beds along the coast of the state furnished last year about 40,000 bushels of seed, which would count WOO to thu 
bushel. Tlie ttft* shore beds, in the deeper waters of the bay, but within state limits, yielded jibout 170 000. In 
addition to this, there were planted iibout 100,0(H» bushels of seed that grew on the New .Jersey sitle of the bay, the 
proctuing of whicli, and sale by tite Jerseynien, was an evasion of the New Jersey law, tind was tnanaged iti this way: 
The New Jersey law prohibits taUing any seetl from her beds to be planted outside of the state. The Jerseyineu, 
tlierefore, get a cargo of small oysters or half-cidled dredgings, and take it to the general market in Philadelphia. 
If a buyer takes tlieir cargo at a satislactorv' price, it is regarded as no part of their business to in<p»ife wlnit be 
projtoses to do with it j nor can thei-c be urged any valid technical objection to this proceeding, since the law do;'S 
not define what kind or aize or condition of oysters shall be soM ; or that oysters sold in npcu market siuiH not be 
replanted by the buyer, if he chooses, outside the state. i?o long tis he is not a resident of New Jersey, the law 
can of course exercise in) eontrul ovi.-r his actions in such a matter. This evasion, and its method, are periectly well 
uuderstoixl by everybody concerned, and if there is a %vay to put a stop to it — the extrenre desiraliility of wltieh 
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doos not apiwar — in) ouo exorts liiiuself to do so. Another method in vogue, is, for (he rygnlarly Ik^nsed boat 
and eiL'W o!" Home man, who wishes to plant on the DeUiware shore, to run out with the day's drtMljijingH and, 
under cover of (ligLt, transfer tlie deek-load to some old schooner cLart^eii'd in the Chesapeake or elsewhere out of 
this reffion, for the purpose. The osteusilile purpose, if discovered, is merely tL<* trade in these oysters, but re^illy 
she runs acr»>ss to tlie western shore, and hn» thrown over her hiad before daylight, and returns the next ni|^ht for 
a second venture in blockadernuMiiij;. The courts and the sentinels are very vigilant and strict, however, and 
every now and then some of the Philadelphia men or some of the Jerseymen theuisehcs are arrested and lined. It 
is a widespread opinion, however, that some of the provisions of the New Jersey Isiw are uucoustitutionul, being 
violations of itder-stato enmity, and an attiMupt at jurisdiction beyond the state's limits cif power. The idea iu 
defense is, that when New Jersey entered tlie Union she reliiiquished none of the oUl colonial rij,dits reservt'd to her 
under the king's charter. It is not my iuteutiou to discuss this matter, which remains to be decided some day by 
the Supreme Court of the United States. 

The Dehiware, or "western sjiore" planting grounds, lie chietly opposite the central part of the state, the 
villages of Little Creek Landing and Mahou's Ditch, close to Dover, being the hoioes of most of the oystermeii. 
There is some desubory catching in Indian river at the southern extremity of the state, but of little conseiiuenee. 
The l>eds are ddedy so near shor<> as to be in less than 10 feet dej>th of water, though some are as deep as 15 feet 
at low tide. Yaritms sorts of bottom occur, but stitV mud is preferred. In the course of a dozen years' planting 
on such a spot, the mud, by accumulation of shells and refuse, is cimverted into a .solid surface. It thus is made* 
suitable for the deposit of spawn and the growtli of young oysters, which, proceeding eontinuooHly, replaces the 
formerly barren bottom with a genuine natural bed or "oyster-rock". The title to the plot is not disputeil, 
however, as it witidd be in some districts, because of this change, and the gmund becomes extremely valuable, 
since it forms a natural nur.sery for the iarm. 

It is the custom to allow all northern seeil to lie over two winters before sending to market. There are 
occa-ionul exceptions, but to dis|)ose of a native bed at the end of a single years growth is generally condemned, 
and with wisdom. Under this arrangement, however, n large part of the plantation must lie idle every alternate 
year; and in view of this, many of the Delaware men complain that the limit of l.'^ acre«, defined by the state-law 
as the size of a single farm, is too small. It Dniy be, considering the fact tiiat, as I van assured, nil the farms are 
oaltiTated at* present np to their full capacity. The growth of the business may now properly call for an 
eulargenient of the privileged hohlings. 

TAKiNLr vv ovyTKUs: Skason AND JUiTUODS. — ^I'hc Bcasou for taking the crop opens iu September, and 
pi-oduces tram Delaware waters from five to ten thousand bushels annually of natural growth, large sized, 
marketable oysters, but the*!e are not always kept separate iu shipment from the planted stock. In taking nj* 
the planted beds of northern oysters, it is calculated that they shall yield, at the least, an equal measure to the 
amount of seed put down. By count, however, there will not be more than half as many, showing that 50 per 
cent, of the blisters perish- The prolit, then, is almost wholly on the growth ; but as, after from eighteen montlis 
to two years' waiting, the stot;k which co.Ht, put down, say U5 cents, sells, Imshid for bushel, at liom 75 ceut.s to 
$1 25, the return is a very fair one. It is not always, however, that as muck (by measure) cornea up as goes down, 
and I have estimated my total accordiugly, at a deduction. 

In the process ut' taking np a bed of oysters, here, each dredgeful is culled immediately on board, and all the 
" trash", that is, uuilersized oysters, shells, and refuse is saved, and at the end of the dredging is taken to the "idle- 
ground", whei-e a field of seed is growing, and emptied ujion it. Murh of this trash is alive and will mature. 
When, six months (or perhaps not until eighteen nK)ntIis) later, this idle-ground is overhauled and culled out for 
market, it will be found to have been eousiderably reinforced by the " tra^sh". A se<^ond good etlect ttf this system 
is, that it thoroughly scrajies clean the ground from which the season's salable crop is gathereil — an advantage not 
tfl be lightly estimated. 

The sea.son ends about May 1, when the sloops cease taking any more cargoes to market, for lack of stock to 
carry. It is needless to say that nothing but occasional lots, by express, goes from tliis coast to Philadelphia by 
rail. 

In acc<udant'e with the law, a wat<"hl)oat, in tlie shape of a fivst schooner, once a pleasure yacht, and hence 
couifi>rtably fitted tip, jiatroln the beds every day and at night, whenever any danger is expected, but ordinarily 
comes into dock at Mabon's ditch eaeh evening, 

A resume of the facta given above, in regard to the planting of native oysters on the shores of the state of 
Delaware, is as follows : 

Location of beds otf Little Creek landing. 

Stiurce of seed, both shores of Delaware bay. 

Market, Philadelphia. 

Price, «« cents lo wl rtU per bushel. 

Number of vesstils {itartinlly) engaged, 65. 

Number of bushels '^ natural growth" sold, 5,(MI0. 

Nimiber of bushels " uortUeru plants", about 3U0,00O. 
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Enemies ajsd disaktebs, — The ouly enemy of conse^iuence on these beds, seoma to be the small boring-snails, 
chiefly Urosalpinx, to which I have already frequently referred. The overhauling of the whole farm once every two 
or three years ought to give ample o]tpnrtuiiity in keo[> Huh jie^t well in died;, if wnfficient care is talien to pick 
out the iKners of every kiml jxnd eiirry theiu ashore. Incessant attention to this, for a H^'W yeai-s, by all the phititers, 
would pi-ttctically extirpate au enemy whith is likely at any time to become extremely destructive. 

Starfishes are unknown here, and condm not regar<led as anything to be specially apprehended. Tliere are 
seversil lishes, however, allied to the weaktisli and tin- driimtish, which at intervals make si raid on tlie l>eds ami do 
mach havoc. Occasional gales from the southeast also drift the mnd injuriously. 

A strange manifestation in September, on the.so beds, is the abundance of what is known to the fishermen a8 
" sea-griipea", and wLteii seems to be the eluatered egg-cases of some one or mon; spcivies of squid. For a few <lays, 
at the beginning of tlie season, these elusters of eggs so cram the dredges as to interfere with and delay the work. 
Moreover, a hard storm, or even the disturbance made by the movement of the ilredge, causes them to rise to the 
siuface, so buoyant are tiiey, and to tloat away, carrying with them the oysters to which they were attached. 
Considerable loss is thus occasioned at times. Otherwise they do no liarin to tlie niolUisks, so far as J know. 

Tills shore is exposed to a long sweep of the winds and is wholly unsheltered. Gales, formidable enough to stir 
n[) the deep water in which the oysters are laid, ai-e therefore liable to work great mischief. This is most likely to 
occur in the autumn. For exam[jle, in the latter part of Oetobt'r, 1878, a great storm destroyed many thousands of 
"bushels by drifting them off the beds, or burying them under a bank of sand or sheet of mud- So violent was this 
gale, that 27 oyster- vessels went ashore at Mahon's ditch alone, and sever:il of them were set high and dry upon the 
marshes. Most of these could be relaunched by making a canal from their involuntary dry-dock ; but one or two 
never could be got back to the water without more expense than they were worth, and were therefore dismantled 
and left to decay. 

Planting soutiteiin oysters in Delaware bay. — There remains now to be considered the gi'eat business 
of transplanting and maturing .southern oysters in the waters ot!' this shore. Though this stock is ehielly owned 
in Philadelphia and operated by Pennsylvauiuns, yet its consideration belongs preiierly here, since the beds are 
wholly iu Delaw-are's waters. 

Tiie statistics I give in respect to this, were furnished me chiefly by Mr, J. 0. CleaAcr, collector of the 
(71»esai)eako and Delaware Canal Company at Chesapeake City, Maryland, and refer to the last half of 1870 and 
the fii'Ht months of 1880, completing au ''oyster-season". 

All the southern oysters which are brought to Delaware bay or to Philadelphia, both for planting and for 
immediate consumption, come through this canal, which leads from the Chesapeake. There may possibly be half 
a dozen outside trips made (all from Chincoteague island), in the course of the year, but this is a small exception. 

The vessels, as a rule, engaged in this traffic are " wood-droggers ", schooners of light draught, and able to carry 
from .ItM) to 1,500 bushels. During the planting season they will averafje about 1,3(H> bushels per load, but when 
running direct to market, in winter, e^xrry only 0(>0 bushels, the ditterence arising largely from an absence of any 
deek-loa«l in the hitter case. The number of schooners thus used varies from year to year; but the number of 
trips during tlie season reported upon by Mr. Cleaver, was HfW. At ^UM) a trip, chaiter-pay, these schooners earned 
that year, therefore, $8ii,SU0. Sometimes au even $100 is given to make fhti trip, and sometimes a rate of about 
$10 a day is paid, but it amounts substantially to the same thing. lit addition, the charterer pays the canal 
expenses, consisting of entrance-toll, towage, and dues of STi cents a ton ou cargo, amounting in all to about ^riQ. 
The canal thus receives an annual revenue from this source of about iiS4,.'i40, 

The schooners range iu value from ^1,000 fo #0,000. The owners pay the captain of such a schooner, who must 
know all the little creeks and oyster-buying nooks along the whole Chesajx-ake cflast, and be a capable man at a 
bargain for his employers, about J^oO per mouth. The men in tlio crews get $25. The provisions supplie<l by the 
owners are said to be abundant and of good quality. 

Among this fleet are alwut twenty-five '* role captains ", Avho own their vessels entirely, hire their own crew, 
get cargoes from the south with their own money, and plant on beds claimed and prepared by themselves. 
Atteuding to their plantations personally, they biiug their cargoes to the market in the fall in their own schotniers 
or sloops, and leave them to be sold there on commission. They. are thus both planters aud carriers. 

During the fall and winter months most, if not all, of the vessels go directly to the Philadelphia market, 
and their cargoes enter into the immediate consumption of the city. Sales are made from the hull of the schooner, 
without unloading into a warehouse. The number of trips made for this direct market consumption, makes only 
about one-fourth of the total recorded as passing through the canal. Three-lburths of the oysters brought tmt of 
the Chesaiieake are intended to be planteil, and hnd their destination in the beds along the western shore of the 
bay. The large dimeusioua of these receipts appear in the succeeding table from the Canal Company's books: 



Eecoed of oystebs in shell which passed thkough the Chesipeake canal in 1879-'80. 



Daring months- 



M»y 

June 

Julj 

Anicuat 

October.... 
Novpinlier . 
Dwwmber . 



1970. 



.ranii&ry .. 
Friiniitrjr . 
March .... 
AprU 



IBM. 



Fnmj Virginia 
watora. 



31,880 

7,740 



LOW 
S,780 
10, 340 
10,800 

8.280 

11,340 

30.400 

ISO, 400 



287.700 



From Maryland 
watera. 



1:9,720 
80,060 



4,320 

is.]ao 

41,010 
43,200 

33,120 
45.a00 
14S.O0O 
166,400 



651,840 



Total. 



Ntunber of oya- 
t«r-veMel«. 



158,400 
38.700 



(.400 
18^800 
61,300 

54,000 

41.400 
66.700 
183,000 
332,800 



830,600 



176 
4S 

If one. 

Nona. 
6 
M 
W 

ae 

46 

63 
140 
256 

808 



Frmrs — 



Fur planting. 



For rhna4li>liiliia 
and other morkota. 



V1rj|iiiia wat«n.., 



488,880 

215,820 



103. 860 
71,040 



TIi€v plaiitlu^ of tliifi 7U((,rK)0 and more bushels of Chesapeake seed, is not attended with any features greatly 
(lifleri'in from the sume iiMliistry and investment at Fairliaveii or Stuten Island. When a load of oysters for 
jtlantinj. arrives from tlio South, the owner of the cargo sends on boiird the ve.ssel all the men he has, and the 
Bt'hooiie]- then sail.s baek and forth around and over the ilesignated ground. The eflbrt in loading in to iiave as 
much as possible of the cargo on deck. It is an easy matter, then, as the vessel proceedSj to shovel overlwanl; 
and as she is constantly changiog her position, and the men shovel miinterruptedly until the whole load is 
overlMKU'd, the oysters are pretty evenly distributed. An ordinary crew of five will thus unload 400 bushels in an 
hour^ for five or si-v hours in succession. Adding this expense to liis first cost and charges, a i}lanter, who put-S 
<lown large quantities, expects the uost of his various lots of oysters, big and little together, will average about 
25 cents a bushel. 

Theso Chesapeake oysters, it is scarcely necessary to say, are left .down only until the succeeding fall, before 
being taken up for market. They have then gTOint into larger and fuller proportions, and have assumed a far 
better flavor than they originally possessed. Sometimes accident or circumstances will cause a bed, or a portion 
of it, to be saved through the winter and not harvested until the second fall; but this is rare, very risky, and not 
attended by a large increase of profits. Making a recapitulation of the western shore pixniuce, I derive the 
bucceeding particulai's : 

Statistical recapitulation fob western shore of Delaware bay: 

Extent of Hiitnrsl " nyator-rock " ,.... acras.. 500 

Exk-nl «if (.^iihivated ^nmiul, almut acres.. 3,000 

NiiinlHT <)f i>l:infer(i, not c<nuit«cl eliiewhere , 40 

Niimlter of iiu-ti <'tu ployed, about 625 

Earntiiigs iniil bourd $117,000 

NiuiiWr of men parllully emploj'od 400 

EwrniuRsof winio |30, 000 

Number of triiis ina<lu aft«r southoru seed, about 620 

Freiji^bt ctirued by xtiu]^.... , ,. .,,, |<i2, 000 

Cimal fliarge* on Maine . $CJI,000 

Stmtbi^rn wed nlftnt<!d..... bndielB.. 704,700 

Cost of tiii,iTt«>, about fl7<J, 17ri 

Nortlicni »*'Pi1 |>laiit<-d ^ bnshels.. 370, ftOO 

C*>st of H»ni(!, about |1S)>,1K>0 

8<nitlu!ni oy«t-era hoIcI aoDually tioabela.. GilO, 000 

Value of same $500,000 

Northern oysters Nold annually bnahels. . 300,000 

Value nfnanie $325,000 

Total statistical recapitulation for Delaware bay: 

Nnuib<T of plnntt^rH, wliolewile dealers, and sbipiKirs 350 

Extent of ground c-u!tivat«d acres.. 9,000 

ValuB ttf 8anK«, about .. . |15, 000 

Va]nt> of nhorc-]ir<4ierty $123,500 

Niinibi>r of vcmsuIs and Fiail-boata permanently engaged 1,365 

VaUicof same $300,000 
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Number of vpsselH imrtiully engaged 100 

NiinibDr of meu hired liy plnntors or dealers 1,^J15 

Annual earnings c>f same $614, UOO 

Numlier of sailors employed on CbeHapeake veasols 400 

Aiiniiiil eaniitigs of sutue - - -•-... — $30, 1MJ0 

Tulal immbi'T of fttniiliei* supported, about » - , ,,, 2,000 

Annual sales of — 

I. Native oysters bimbola.. 1,900,000 

Value of same $1,925, 000 

II. Olu'sapeake "plants" bashcls.. <550,OO0 

Value of Hame $500,000 

Total value of oyatcrs sold annually , $2,425,000 



K. OYSTER-INTERESTS OF PHILADELPHIA. 



44. THE MEltCOANTS AND OYSTER-BUSINESS OF rniLADELPHIA. 

Philadelphia as an oyster-oenter. — It will already hnvc impressed itself upon the mind of the reader, 
that this whole region is dependent upon Philiidel|»hia for its market, and hence, lor a large -part of the ciipitHl 
employed in carryinij: on the daily oiierntiotis of the bnsine.ss. T!n> eity of Philtidelphi;i, therefore, takew a 
]ironiinent ]msition aw nn (tyster-eenter, and dtsserves a earelul snrvey. Yet here, mi>i-e even than in New York, is 
the buKiness centered and eompjiet; or i'Ikc it arts Htniply as a silent partner — a power behind tine thnnie — in so 
many operations that have already been deserilied in the review of Delaware bay, that little i-emains to be said 
exeept barren statisties e<«ulensed into small Ri>aee. 

The rejjiini directly tributary to Philadelphia as a niarketitjp point, extends fi^om Barnegat around to and 
inehnling the whole of Delaware bay; and it yields two millions and a Imlf bushels anmmlly, one <|uarter of whieh, 
ja-obably, are trans|danted from the Chesapeake see<l-jfrounds. 

Transpoktation and its statistics. — The transportation to the eity from New York and the Atlantic 
coawt of New Jer.sey is by rail, as also to some extent fruni tlu> Delaware bay shore of the same state. This supply 
is carried almost wholly l>y three railways, the various snb-liues of the Peunsylvania conwration, the New Jersey 
Central, and the Philadelidiia and Allaiitie City nairow-^nage road. Kailway statiatiesj in all eases, were {?iven 
me without hesitation by otlieers of the roatls. The eombiiied receipts reported by these roads for lft7!>-'Sn, from 
New York and New Jersey, amounts to nearly 300,000 bushels, conntinj? somewhere near 70,000,(KM1 oysters. These 
cargoes weighed over 12,000,000 pounds, and jGjave an income to the roiuls aggTcgatiug over $27,(KK1. By steamers 
from Baltimore, Norfolk, ami Thesapeake landiiij>;St there were brougiit nearly 2U,000 bushels, or perhaps 0,000,000 
oysters, while the Philadelphia, Wilmington and Baltimore railway ecbpsed all other lines, by reporting receipts 
for Philadel]diia (including Southwark ami Gray^'s Ferry) of 1 82, OHO bushels in shell, and 70,000 galhms of .shucked 
oysters. For these iigures I am indebted to Mr. Charles K. Ide, master of tninsportati(ni. Adding these two 
sums, on the basis that a gallon ia equal to a bushel, an<l that each will contain (of such stock as this ix)ad 
transports) an average of 300 oysters, we find that 71,000,000 oysters is the number annually brought to the city, 
by thi.s line alone, every year. The net revenue derived fioni this freight in iy71)-'^0, by this i-oad, aiiproached 
1^30,000, while as much more accrued to its treasury from other can-iage of oysters not coming within the scope of 
the present iufpnry. 

Coming by sail-vessel from the eastern shore of Delaware bay, I find about one and a half million bushels 
yearly, while the western shore of the bay produces nearly another millifm bushels, a large part of which are 
southern oysters transjihinted to those be^Is. Lastly, in winter, abonl 2."iO,0(i(> bushels are taken by sailing-vessels 
through the canal from the Chesapeake to PhilRdel]>hia, tor immediate use. A summation of the supplies from 
all lhe.se sources gives as the total quantity annually handled in Philadelphia, as siuiwn by the statistic;s of 1879 
and bSSO, to be in the close neigliliorhood of 2,080, OtIO bushels, or more than H(Kl,OtlO,000 oysters, worth, in round 
numbers, not less than $2,i5(K),OlKl at wholesale. 

l>iSTKiBUTiNfJ TKADE. — But, of coufse, otdy a portion of these oysti'rs are consumed within the limits of the 
city of Philadelphia. A large part is distributed widely throughout a region which includes the Delaware valley, 
the state of Pennsylvania, and to some extent the West, where Philadelphia competes in the shell-trade with Now 
York and Baltimore. The Peunsylvania railway, for instance, reports tliat nearly ti(\000 bushels went to Pittsburgh 
and intermediate stations, in 1H70, Pitt.sburgh becomes, thus, a distributing point for its neighborhood, augmeutin^g 
this stock by largo receipts from Baltimore and New York. Philadelphia sends to New York and intermediate 
points, by the .same railway, more than 100,000 bushels, and (laiiulen distriluiteH ten or fifteen thonsand bushels in 
western New Jersey, There remains the draught utade by the express companies and ^^arious railixiads, froai whnm 
there is no reijort. To have ascertained, with complete exactness, the proportion of this two and a half millions of 
bushels which is sent out again, and consetpiently the |U'oporlion which is leit to be consumecl here, would have 
required weeks of time and needless trouble. But from all that I can gather in tlte way <»f data, I believe that the 
city of Philadelphia and its largo suburbs, which together contain 1,000,000 peopl*'- wiU consume annually an equal 
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immber of hushels or ^alloDH, connting 300,(100,(KK> oystere. This would require each inliabjtant to eat about six 
per week the year round, or a. dozen per week for half the .veur. A siiijile " stew" would iiielude this iiumher ; and 
for the few who woulil uot find upon their tablen one mess of stowed or otiierwise cooked oysters in a week, I bt'lieve 
there are inuiiy who wotdd .see fbein in some shape every other day for six or eitrhl mouths, especially among the 
working classes. 

Effobth at rACKiNG: SniTriaNO: Shipping. — It has been found that the extraordinary advantage which 
Baltiuioro enjoys in that ilirection, haw nnide it useless fttr Philadelphia to attempt to compete in llu' i)a(;kinfr-trade. 
The fe\vattemf)ts that have been made have all met with ill-success. Some fresh oysters arecauned here, however, 
and Bent out, chietly tu near neipliborlioods. There is not enonffh of this done, however, to funiish employment to 
more than 5t) slinckers among the whole shipping-trade of the city. Tliese are mostly whites, and pcrha])s Italf of 
them arc married. They come from the most ignorant laliorers, and arc rcf.kless in Iwdiavior. Some are hired by 
.the week at ^10, others pn^-fer to work by the pieee, antl receive 00 cents a thousand. 

The fresh oyatcrH shipped are sent mainly in wooden " bnckets" of variable capacity, but often holding several 
gallons, a large jvieee of ice l>eing thrown into the oysters and the cover locked. 

In addition to this there is some shiitping of Maryland stock, opened at Seaford, Cristield, etc., in sealetl tins. 
Tliese are square cms, hohltngone or two "quarts", but the measure ia tjomewhat short. They are tilled witli 
fonr-iiftha of solid oysters and one-Hfth jnire water. A '^ case" of these cans may hold two or four dozetj. The 
cans are not niannfactui'ed in IMiiladelphia, but in Ilaltimore, where the hirge local demand enahles them to be 
made from one half to three-fonrths of a cent cheaper than elsewhere. 

Wiioi.KSALK TRADE.— The total wholesale trade of Philadelphia iH now divided, so far as can !>c asctn-taint'il, 
among abmit 5(1 firms, whicli, if all dealt alike, would give to eacli a business ol' about 800,(100 ycuily. Of course 
there is no sucli ecpndity. Most of these dealers are also planters, furnishing the capital with whicli their bojits, 
registeretl in New Ji-rscy and Dehiwarc waters, and manned Ivy crews, ivsidents of those states, plant upon ground 
outside of I'euiisjlvania's waters, and ccmscfiuently held in some other name than that of their actual owners and 
operators, A large part of all the floating and shore-property (iredited to the shores of Delaware Iniy, and estimated 
in the preceiling chapter, is really owned, therefore, in Philadelphia. To separate from this inter-state and 
ivartnership aggi'Cgate the capital invested by the oyster-dealers of Phihulelidiia, becomes as gi^eat a problem, 
therefore, as in New York. Some elements for the calculation appear in the foUowiug items : 

Valuij iir wLiirf-propcrty cU'voted to oyat«^tvvuaB«l8, cxcliisively, about $400,000 

Valiio of sliwls !iti<l sluin>-iiriiiK!rtj' 100, 000 

Valiii> of jH^rbaps 2."iO vessels, oic 300.000 

Ftoatiiig capital. 400,000 

But all these are hardly more than guesses, and it is out of the question, under the circumstauces, to separate 
the oysters planted by Pliiladelphia capital from those outside of it, I 8upi»oae. It is perhaps safe t^) say, roundly, 
that in the i^ity of Philadel])hia a milUuti dollars are concerned in the oyster-business, outside of the estimates of 
values already eretlited to Nnw .Jersey and Delaware. Of this sum about SiOO^iMK) c(.)nsists of ontstamling credits 
and the bank balatiees needful to he maintained by the dealers. 

The fil'ty tirinis represent about l~t members. Each may be said to employ an average of Ave men as clerks, 
teamsters, and imrters, amounting to 25(t in aU. To this again must be atbled the 50 shuckers heretofore spoken 
of, making a total of ;J75 men, representing from IMfi) t4> 35(t families, Onding their supp<irt out of the wholesale 
handling of oysters alone in the city. 

Rktail tradu. — As to tlu^ number supported by the retail trade, that can be a])])rox!mated with even less 
exactness. The latest business directory of the city gives: hotels, loOj oyster-houses, 37C; restaurants, 441; 
lager beer saloons, 1,452. 

Supposing we say, that in order to meet tlui dc-mands of the guests for oysters, cooked or raw, these establish- 
ments find it necessary to employ extra help a« follows: 

150 liot«lB, 2 pereoDs each , 300 

37(5 itystiT-lioiwcs, T\ ]wr»Qnn each 1,880 

441 ro?4taiiraiit«, I p(4t<«tii 4>iich 441 

1,452 lager b«er anloonn, oue-balf pt^noc each 721 

Totul 3,342 

Add pwldlons and curbstoae-stRnds, 158 :.. 158 

3, r.00 
Many of these 3,500 persiHis are women and ehildren, sonic of whom, nevertheless, assist in supporting others 
than theitiselves. In other cases various duties are corti1>ined with the service of oysters. But I think it within 
bounds to estimate :{,(HM) families maintaitied by this retail indnstty . 

Dealings in oysters in Philadel|)hia are ehieliy carrie<l on at the foot of Spnu-e street, attlie foot of Vine street, 
and at the Brown street wharves. In eacli ease the locality is determined by the pi-esence of a large pr(.>visioii- 
mark«'t, and (he business in genend fishing ernters near it. .\t Brown str«-et lln-re is an assm'iution of the owners 
of boats selling there Ibr nintual protection on questions of wharfage and tlie like. Most of the business is done at 
Spruce street, where the Jersey botits chielly go, and where some of ihe heaviest dealers have their ulMces. 
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Statistical recapitulation fob Philadelphia: 

Number of plan t«re, wholesale dAalera, and sliippere -..,..,,.,,, 75 

Value of sliore-prtjperty ^ $100,000 

Number of vfsst'ls and tiail-boats engaged (registered in other States) 250 

Niiiubur of men hirwl by planters or dealers 250 

Aimnal eaininjjs of same .,..,, $150j000 

Number of restanraut scTvante, etc..„... 3,500 

Atmiial eaniiugs of same $1,000,000 

Total number ot families supported , 3,250 

Annnal sales of — 

I. Northern oysters . buahela 1.740,000 

Value of same ..., $2,000,040 

n. Chesapeake "'plants" buahelH 940,000 

Value of same , $750,000 

Total value of oyatera sold annually $2,750^000 



0. MARYLAND AND BALTIMORE. 



4r». OYSTER-FISBERIES OF MARYLAND. 

The INVESTIGATIONS OF Mr, R. H. • Edmonds. — Iii reapect to Baltimore and Maryland, the iDforraatiou to 
l>e giv<Mi in <\nv alinost entirely to tbv 1ab()rfi of Mr. U. If. Efltnoiuls, of Baltimore, who investigatt'd the subject in 
the*, capacity of special a^jent of the Census. Ills report for this Hpccial region was published in the Journal of 
Commerce, BaUitnore, of which Mr. Edmomls was an editor daring the summer of 1880, and gave much satisfaction 
to those who were interested in the mutter in that city and down Chesa]>eake buy. If some of his expressions are 
too enthussiastic, they can easily be pnnloned. The men of Chesapeake bay believe that their waters cover the very 
best oyBtenj in the world, but my notebooks contain a record of a dozen localities, all along the coast, where the 
same assertion is fondly made and sincerely believed. He i.s a wiser man than I, who attempts to decide among^ 
their claims and, cj- aithedra, to award supremacy tu any one district. 

I sball have little to aild to Mr. Edmonds' history of the oyster- interests of Maryland, and include all of his 
report in quotation marks: 

Geneual considerations: Introductory.— "The Chesapeake bay and its numerous salt-water tributaries, 
contain proliJic anil valuable oyster-beds, probably abant equally drv-ided between the two Hta.teJ3 of Maryland and 
Virfjinia, Notwithstanding the greiit importance and valnci of the oyster-trade of the Chesajjeiike bay, it is a 
subject ujton which there has been no tnistworthy information, either as regards its extent, the amoinit of capital 
invested, or the past and j>resciit condition of the business. The legislatures of Maryland and Virginia Lave, at 
every session for many years, revised and re-revised the laws upon this subject for their respective states; but 
have ulwiiys been content to work in the dark, knowing nothing practically, and never seeing the value of obtaining 
full inlbrmatifHi upon so imi)ortant an industry. There in, perhsips, no subject of such vital imjwrtance to either 
state, that is so little understood. By some it is as greatly overestimated as it is underestimated by others. Many 
who have never lived near the water, and who gain their information from the rose-colored pictures, drawn by 
correspondents who see only the best features of the trade, imagine that an oyster-bed is a mine of wealth, from 
which every oysterman mny gather a liberal competence with but little labor. Nothiug could be more erroneous. 

"The i)re8ent report must, at the best, he but the basis for a more elaborate and thorough scientific examination 
of this subject. From the chaos in which I foinid the business, so far as regards statistical information, I have tried 
to evolve some facts and figures whiclt, by showing the importance of the trmle, may cause a more careful stutly to 
be made of the laeans to arrest the present de[detion of the beds, and provide ways for increasing the natural 
Kupijly of oysters. Until this is done, it is almost useless to hojje for wiser laws than those now in existence, mauy 
of which are not worth the paper upon which they an* writteu. There are m many widely-dilferitig interests, 
each seeking, through its retiresentativcs in the state legislatures, to have such laws enacted as will protect its 
own particular branch of the trade, regardless of what, may be desiied or needed by other branches, that it is 
utterly useless to expect to please all. Politicians, however, de]»cndent upon the votes of the unlearned as well a« 
the learned, must seek by all means to jdease their constituents, however unwise may be their desires. The 
carrying (mt of this d<»ctrine results iu a conHict of ojHnion among legislators, and no one being willing to relinquish 
his own pet theories, much titne is wasted in useless discussions j and, at last, when a bill is proposed, it is subjected 
to so many amendments that, wlien iinally iiassed, it would scarcely be recognized by its originator. In this way 
the laws both of Virgiina and Maryland, bearing upon the oyster- trade, are often worse tlian uselessj and, if by 
chauue a law should be good, the means of enforcing it, and tin* penalties for violating it, will be so inadequate 
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that no gocKl results will follow its passage. Jt is a lamentable fact, that a lar^e part of the oystermea, many of 
whom are nefjroes, are so i},'noraiit na to he easily led by demagogues. I have been informed by a prominent and 
reliable gentleman in Viru'iiia, rhut during a late political canvass for the state legislature, one of the candidates, 
in an address to the oyatermen, i»romised, ni>on condition of their voting for him, that, should they desire to break 
any of the oyster-laws, he, a» a lawyer, would defend them free of cost. My own observation leads me to believe 
tliat this is by no means an excejitioiml case. I am inclined to think that just here lies one of the greatest 
hinilerances to the enactment an<l cuftircement of suitable laws. 

"The oyster-trade of the Chesajieake bay is of vast extent, giving employment to thousands of workmen and 
millions of invested capital; and yet there are many intelligent men who believe that the blessings so lavishly 
bestowed by nature upon the tidewater counties of Maryland and Virginia, iu the abundant supply of oysters and 
fish, are in reality productive of more harm than goiMj. This belief is based upon the non-progressive character of 
the oystermen, who, as a ehiss, are illiterate, indolent, an(l imitrovident. As the great natnral productiveness of 
the soil iu tropical countries has tende4l toretanl man's im|trovenient, by taking from him the necessity for constant 
labor, so has the abundant supply of oysters in the Chesapeake tended to make the oystermen unwilling to engage 
in any steady occuiiation. A tongnian can, at any time, take his canoe or skiff and catch from the natural rocks 
a few bushels of nysters, ibr which there is always a niarkct. Having made a dollar or two, he stops work until 
that is used up, often a large part of it being spent for strong drink. When his money is all gone he can repeat 
the same course. Unless spent in the indulgence of intem]U'rate habits, a small amount of money will enable an 
oystermau to live in com|)arative comfort. He can readily, and at almost no exjiense, sup]dy liis table iu winter 
with an abnndiince of oysters and ducks, geese and other game, while iu summer, fish and crahs may be had simply 
for the catching. So long as thoy are able to live in this manner, it is almost impossible to get them to do any 
steady farm-work. This cannot, of course, be avoiileel, as they have a right to live in the manner which best suits 
their taste, althtnigh several lawn have, at different times, been t-naetecl, which, while not so expressed, were really 
intended to have the eflect of making the tongmeu, and especially the negroes, engage in other occupations. Could 
this bo done without restricting the rights of citizenship, it would prove a great blessing to the negroes themselves, 
as it would lead tliem to regular work in-the. cultivation of land; and it is well known that as soon as these people 
are possessed of a house and a few acres of land, they become more law-abiding and industrious. 

"It kas generally been a favorite idea of the legislators, both of Maryland and Virginia, that each state should 
derive some revenue from the natural oyster-beds belonging to it. To this end many laws have been passed, but 
_no satisfactory results have ever been accomplished. The expense of entV)rcing laws over such an extensive body 
of water as the Chesaix-ake bay, is necessarily -^ery great. In 1379 the entire amount received from licenses to 
toDg, to scrape, and to dredge iu Maryland, was less than the cost of maintaining the oyater-police force. This, 
however, was an exc*'ptional year, and very little was collected from dredgers, for reasons given elsewhere." 

TiiE Maryland oyster-police. — The oyster police, to which Blr. Edmonds alludes, was organized in 1868, 
according to tlie law of the Maryland legislature at its session that year, which ai»pro|)riated $122,000 for its 
establishmeut. This money was to be exjiended in i>iirchasing '*a steamer and two tenders to be jiropelled by 
steam, sail, or oars, as the commissioners deemed best", Tlie uianagement of the Ibrce was in: rusted to a 
committee comiMtsed of the governor, the tresisurer, the comptroller, the su[)erintendent of lalwr and agriculture, 
and the clerk of the court of appinils. The salary of the commander of the force was fixed at S2,r»00 (now reduced 
to Sl.oatt) and his bond at i$2njO0O (now reduced to *H),0{)0}. The police-boats were recjuired to be kept constantly 
cruising in .search of violators of the oyster-laws, who, when caught, were taken before a magistr.ite for trial. The 
ves.sels of the force have been increased from time to time, till they now number one steamer and eight fast-sailing 
sloops and schooners. The sailing-vessels are assigne<l to certain parts of the bay, and are required to be constantly 
on tlie alert (oxcejit at night and Stuiday) to prevent any violation of the laws by dredgers. The steamer is 
generally ti-aveliug as rapidly as possible, from one part of the bay to another, always trying to ariive iu a locality 
before slio is expected, thus hoping to catch illegal dredgers when tliey least expect it. Tliis steamer, the Leila, 
Captain Travers, was generously placed at the service of Mr. Edmonds, by the fishery comnussioners of the state, 
enabling him to obtain information of great value, which could not have been got at otherwise; and the thanks of 
Mr. Ediiiotids not ouly, but of t!u^ Census Bureau itself, are therefore due and gladly tendered to the commis-sioners. 

All the boats of the police fleet are supplied with cauuou anil a large quantity of small-arms, and quite often 
there is need of the latter, as a fight with the dredgers will occaioually occur. Of late, however, these battles are 
becoming less frequent. 

As appears eLsewhere in this report, there has been dissatiat-iction with the force ever since it was first 
organized, jis ft has never heeu possible to jireveut illegal dredging; but the complaints largely come from those 
who know nothing of I he difficulties encountered Ijy the oyster ])olicc. The number of dredging-boats is so great, 
and the territory oviT which the force iiiiist exercirse Niiiiervision is so extensive, that it is impossible to arrest all 
whet bi'eak the taws. The oyster-beds of Maryland '*^ extend from Swan iioini, Kent c;ounty, 0]vposite lialtimore, 
southwai'd down to and up the Potomac — totjd distance, 125 milt's ; and east and west across the bay and Tangier 
sound, u|) all their tributaries as far as salt water reaches, in all depths of water — in fact, wherever there is salt 
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water in Maryland, we have oysters". This is the last official report in regard to the oyster-beds ; since it was made, 
the beds have increased^ and large quautitiea of oysters may now be caught in localities where a lew years ago 
there were none. 

Moreover, as will Iw exhibited subsequently iu this report, the laws hiivc never been in siitisCiftorv shape for 
the operations of the lorce, and uueeitainty. conlUtiion, and positive hiiirleratiee in the carrying out of their obvious 
inteutiou, han often arisen, through some misfortune in teclinioal wording. 

'* Since the oyster-poliee force was first established," Mr. Edmonds continues, "up to Septemlwr 30, 1870, the 
amount, collected from dredging-liceuses, measurers, and fines, exceeded the expenses of the force by $2.'i5.ir»G .W. 
In adtlition to this, there is a county tax upon tonging and scraping, Avhich averages about SU),0(K) a year. TBis 
amount is, by law, paid to the juddic schools of the respective counties. It would be neccstiary for the state to 
maintuin the ])oIice force, even if it had to be done by tii>|)ni|>riatinri fri>m the generid treasury, I>isbaml the fierce, 
and in a few weeks the bay wonhl be a battle ground for tongeis and dredgers. This wa.s plainly dcdnin.strated 
last winter, on the Rappahannock river. Virginia having abolished dredging on natural rocks, it was decided to 
do away with the pt).ti(;e force. In tht^ winter of 18Ttt-\H0 about forty drcdgingboats entered the IbippahiiUTtock 
ami began work. The native tongnien, incensed at tliis di'iiredation upon their beds, umlertook to drive the 
dretlgers away. In this, however, they signally failed. The dredgers, being well supplied with rities, 0[)ened fire 
upon the tongineu. For several weeks the appearance of a tongman at any time, was certain todraw forth a volley 
from the dredgers. The legislature being in session at the time, it was decided to supiily the tongmen with a cannon, 
a large number of rifles, and a supply of ammunition. Beforo the arrival of these, however, the dredgers ha^l left. 
Such is but a sample of what would be cfuistantly occurring, if the <lre<lgcrs of Marj^'land were not overawed by the 
jjolice. 

"In Virginia there are some laws for taxing oysters, but as there sire no means of enforcing them, they are 
worthless. The total amount of license-money received during lH7i) was only a few hundred dollars. When 
gathering the statistics of the oy.ster-trade in Maryland, the matter seemed perplexing enough ; but when the effort 
was made to obtain the same information in Virginia, the task was found to be even worse. State officials, from 
county clerks to auditor, knew uotbing definite about the business. Thyre was no license, as iu Maryland; no 
record of the number of boats or men; in fact, nothing upon which to begin laying a foundation. The county 
oflicials, however, willingly rendered all the aid in their power, and to many of them I am greatly indebted for their 
kind assistance. 

DnEDGiNG. — " There are really but two ways of catching oysters practiced id this state : dredging and longing. 
Scraping is but dredging on a smaller scale. 

'' Before discussing the merits and faults of our present method of dredging, it may be well to give some 
description of this manner of catching oysters, which, while very familiar to Marjianders, may not be so well 
understood by tho.se who have never witnessed tht^ ]>ra(*ti(-al working of it. Dredges are baps niatle of iron rings 
linkeil together, forming meshes similar Iu ttiiwe of an ordinary seine, the mouth being heltl open by an irrui fratiie, 
from the four corners of which proji et four iron bars converging to a point at a distance of a few feet from the 
mouth ; to ihis point a short chain is attached, ainl joined to the chain is a long ro]»e wdiich winds around the 
wiinllasa. Projecting <lo\vnu'ard from the bar, attm-hed to the lower edge of the moutli, are iron teeth, which, as 
the dredge is drawn over the bottom, scrape up the oysters and guide them into the bag. Every vessel is supplied 
with two dredges and two windlasses, the latter being made stationary about midway of the deck on each si<le of 
the vessel. At the point where the windlass is scx'cwcd to the deck, a portion of the rail, three or four feet long, is 
removed, where, fastened to the side of the ves.sel, is an iron bar, over which the chain and rope run when the 
dredge is being worked, saving wear and tear. Tlie windlas.ses arc so arranged that each is worked by four men 
at tlie same time. When the boat reaches ilrettj,'iug-gr(uuid the captain takes the helm and the men jH-eintre for 
their laborious task. The dredges are thrown overlmartl, and the vessel continues on her course until it is supposed 
that the dredge, which u.sually Indds two or three bushels, is full, and then it is hauled up and its contents, 
consisting of e»ysters, stones, shells, crabs, tish, etc., emptied on deck. If the vessel has jtassed across the bar, she 
tacks and recrosses the grfumd, and eoulinucs sailing over the same bar tbr hours. 

Culling and loading. — ''If dredging is d(me in the day-time, the oysters are at once ' culled ', but when 
working at night this is deferred until morning. 'Cullihg' consists in separating the oysters from the other things 
brought up by the dredge and throwing the latter overboard, while the former are phiced in Ihe hold of the vessel. 
In this manner the work continues until the vessel is loadeil, when she at once proceeds to market. A trip will 
generally take abtnit twelve ur thirteen days. The eftect ui»on nn oyster-bar of dredging, has been thoroughly 
studied, both in this c»juntry and in ICurojie, and the conclusion almost invariably reached is, that it is beneiicial 
to the beds when properly coudueted as to tirun and manner; and niy own investigations have satisiieil me that 
tlus is correct. An oyster-bar, when left undisturbed for a number of years, has a tendency to solidifv into au 
almost impenetrable rock. Dredging prevents this, and, by scattering the oysters over a wide area, greatly 
extends the bar. 
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PnoBABLE rNJiTBious EFFECTS OF DREDOiNG. — " But there ia great danger that tlredfjing may be carriecl 
to such ivn extent, as to leave only an oyster here and there; and then the yield ia too small to be protUable. Such 
is by some believed to be the present condition of a large part of the bay; and they hold that there 18 an alnnidunce 
of oysterw^ althonjjh so widely scatlercd that it is very ditlicmU to cateli thein. In a ruport uimiii the 'oyster-beds 
of the Cbesajieake bay', made in 1872, by Mr. O. A. Brown, to the auditor of public accounts of Virjifinia, it ia said 
that 'the dredKing of oysters is as neeessary to (heir development and propagation, as plowing is to the growth of 
corn ; the teeth of the dredge tiike hold of the rank growth of the oyster-beds, and, hy being dragged thi-ough them, 
loosen tlu'ni (wliieh is done by hand in Fninec in the luanagetnent of their oyster-parks), and give them room to 
grow Jiiul niiiture jintperlyj moreover, beds are continually ihcreiwsed in size, for when the vessel runs oft" the rock 
with the chain-bags rtlleil witli oysters, the oysters are dragged oft' on groun<l where no oysters existed, and thus 
the liC'dM lire rxti-mled, and wlien the vessel is wearing ur tacking to get Inick on the oyster-beds, the eatHi just 
taken ujt is being eulled oft, the eullings thrown overboard to form new cultch for drifting spat to adhere to. 
ItelJiible (lystermeu tell me, that since dredging has been carried on in Tangier and Poeoraoke, the beds have more 
than doubled in stxe, and, with the moderate force that worked u])on them jtrior to the war, were contitnmlly 
improving. During the war the waters were thrown open to every one who would ]>ay the military oflieials for a 
l)ern)it to oyster ; the consequence was, that the oyster-betls were scraped bare, and it was two years before they 
<M>uld recuperate.' 

"While dredging, properly conducted, is no doubt beneficial to the beds, I am inclined to think that it ia 
being carried too far, and that its ultimate effect will l>e the same as in every Eurojiean country when? it has been 
unrestricted by proper laws. By some it is believed that the oyster-beds of the Clu^sapeake bay are of such vast 
extent, and the nuitd)er of young annually siKiwued so great, that it will be impossible to destroy them. In view 
of the experience of Great Britain and France, and of the almost eoutplete destruction of many of the once famous 
beds of the Chesapeake, such an opinion is without gooil foundation. The history of dredging iu France and in 
Great Britain ia very instructive, and may be studied with much profit by those who are interested in the 
l)reservafiou of the oyster-beds of the Chesapeake bay • • • . 

Prospective destruction op the ovstkr-heds. — "Aj* the best-stocked and most productive beds of 
Europe were quickly destroyed by unrestricted dredging, so may the hitherto seemingly exliaustless beds of the 
Chesapeake bay be depleted, if the preseut rate of dredging is eontinued. An illustration of this may lie seen in 
the almost total exhaustion of the once famous beds of Tangier and Focomoke sounds. Year after year these beds 
were tlredged by hundreds of vessels, and even the sammer-months aiibrded them but little rest. The result of 
this has been plainly seen during the past few years, and more especially during the season of 1S7(>-'H(), in the 
great scarcity of oysters iu these sounds. Vessels having found it uuprotitable to dredge in these sounds, since 
the oysters became so scjirce, have turned their attention to other parts of the bay, and will thus give the beds a 
year or so of comjiarative rest. It is doutttfiil if they will ever again be as well stocked as in former years, for as 
soon as oystvrs again become plentiful, (here will be a rush of nil (lie dredging-boats in tlie state. Thirty years 
ago the depletion of these beds seemed almost impossible, and yet, at the present lime, it is an admitted fact that 
oysters have decreased at least fonr-lifths iit Focomoke sound and two-tliirds in Tangier. If it were possible to 
restrict dredgitig so as to give every bed an occasional year of rest, the result would prove the wisdom of such a 
course. Owing to the great extent of the oyster-beds in the bay, and their immense annual prodnction, it may be 
some years before there is an oyster-famine, but sooner or later it is coming, unless there ia a radical change in 
some of the present phases of the business. Properly protected and cared ftu-, the 'imbedded wealth' of the 
Chesapeake might be increa.sed many fold. It is a shame that the gifts so lavishly bestowed by nature upon 
Hurylaiid and Virginia should receive so little i)ractical appreciatiim. 

Lawlessness of the Maryland oystermen. — " Dredging in Maryland is simply a general scramble, carried 
on iu 7(K) boats, manned by 5,<i0(t daring and unscrupulous men, who regard neither the laws of God nor man. 
Some of the captains and a lew of the men may be honest and ujiright, but it is an unfortunate fact, that such form 
a very small minority. The tenure by whiclt the captains hold their positions is such, that they are almost forcetl 
to disregard the laws. Many of the boats arc owtu'd by unpi'inci|>led men, and I am inJbrmed that a nttmber of 
them are even held by the keepers of houses of ill-rejtule. An honest captain, who complies with the law by not 
working on Sunday, at night, or on forbidden ground, will tak(^ at least a w^eek longer to ciiteli a load of oysters 
than one who, disregarding the laws, gets his oysters whenever or wherever he c-aii. The (irst cjiptain, upon his 
return, is infornied in language more forcible than elegant, that unless he makes as qaick trips as the second 
captain, his ])lace will be tilled by soniC one less scnipnlous. AVith such a system as this carried out by a large 
number of Ihe boat-owners, what but evasion of the laws can be expected of captains? When a i>rennum is placed 
upon law-breaking, and a man is taught by his eni]dr(ycrs that oyster laws are only made to be broken, and that 
the greater the skill displayed in evading them the greater will be his pay, it is scarcely to be expected that many 
•will he able to resist Ihe temptation. It is now rarely the case that a dredger can lie found who will admit that he 
believes there is any wrong in disregaiding the oyster-laws, and such a thing as being disgraced among his 
fellow-workmen by im]>risoiunent for violating (he laws, is totally nnknown. In the above facts will be found 
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Mifficient reasons why it has been impossible for the oyster- [lolice, since its first organization, to enforce the laws. 
Seven hiuulretl welt uiaimed, fiist-saiiliufx boats, scattered over such a large space as the Chesapeake bay, are rather 
diiliciilt to watch, and especially at night/' 

MoEALS AND MANNERS OF OYSTEKMRN. — Tilr. Edmonds continues in his hard, but, I believe, entindy just, 
judgnieut upon his fellow-citizens, as follows: 

**AU blame for violating the laws does not, however, attach to tlie bout-owners, as some of them are prouuiieut 
gentlemen of the most upright character. It is the misfortune of such men that tlieir captaiiis have oiten been 
tniiued by less honest employers, and having once acquired a love of ill gotten gain, it is dirtii-ult to keep thfiii 
from contiuuitig in the same course. As he usually has a share in the pi-olits, it is of course to his interest to uiulic 
his tri])8 us qaickly as possible; and while the boat-owuer nuvy be opposed to breaking any laws, his ca[itaiii may 
think an<l act otherwise. 

"The uiiscrnpulousness of the captain is well assisted by the character of his men. These men, tahen as a 
class, form perhaps one of the most depraved bodies of workmeu to be found in the country. They are gathered 
fromjiiils, penitentiaries, work -hcmses, and the lowest and vilest dens of the city. Tliey are pritici|ially whites, 
many of whom are foreigners (almost every European country being represented), unable to wpeak more Ihan a few 
wokIs of English. When a crew, which usually consists of about eight men, is wanted, the vessel-owiuir or captain 
apjilies to a shipping-agent, who then gathers tijese inen wherever they nuiy be founil, drank or sober. As one 
large boat owner ex]iresised it to me: 'We don't care when* he gets them, whetlier Itiey are drunk (tr sober, t'lothed 
or naked, just so they can be nmde to work at turniug a windlass.* The shippingniigent having placed tlie crew 
altoard is then [wid $'2 for each man furnished. With such a crew as this, who neither know nor care for law.s, the 
captain is of course able to work wherever he desires to. As may be supposed, the life led by these men on lioanl 
of the vessels is of the roughest kind. When sleeping, surrounded by vermin of all kinds; when wiirking, jMMirly 
clad and with every garment stift" with ice, while the wind dashes the fast -freezing spray over them, hour after hour 
winding away at the wiudla.ss, pulling a heavy dredge, or else stooi>i«ig with backs nearly broken, culling oysters. 
Keturning from a trip, the men take their little pay and soon spend it in debauchery, amid the lowest groggeries 
and dens of infamy to be found in certain ]>ortion8 of Baltimore. It is a gratifying fact, though, that even amid 
such surroundings as these there are some few who are respectable and honorable men. This is more especially 
the case on the boats owned in the lower counties of Maryland. The crews of these are often gathered from the 
siuToundiug neighborhoods, and even as a class are not as degraded as those on Baltimore vessels. 

Pay, "Lay," and Profit. — "There are two ways in which these men are paid, the one most generally adopted, 
at present, being to pay them a state<l amount ])er month, although payment is usually made at the end of each 
trip, the amount, of course, being [jroportioned to the length of the trip. The other plan is to allow the <irew a 
share in the profits. W*hen this is done, the vessel at the end of each trip first pays the 'grub bill', wharfage, and 
commission-merchant's charges; then, of the balance, one-third goes to the owner of the vessel, and a small bonus, 
usually about 8lit>, to the captain; after which captain and crew all share alike, except the cook, who receives 
something less than the others. When the first jtlan is adopted, the men receive their board and from $10 to ^12, 
and occasionally as high as §15, a month. Tho.se working on shares will, during the seastni, average about the 
same as those who are paid a certain amount. A fair average of the anuuint niatle by each man would be ^tll a 
month, making $77 fur a season of seven months. t.k>m|iuting on this average, it will be seen that during an 
oyster-season the 4,!)tH) dredgers receive about J$.'iT7,;i()b, and the 7(t(l captains, whose wages will average $50 a 
month, about, $L*4.'i,(HK), making a total of !i5til.*U,3uy. It would also be proper to add to this amount the cost of 
boarding these men, since that in fact forms a part of their wages. This costs the vessels about $7 50 a month 
for each man; etpud to ^i^i) a season for each boat, or 8-'M,UtlO for the entire licet. This, added to $022,300, gives 
ji total of $S.H(i,3ttO paid to the dredgers of Maryland during every oyster-se^ison. 

Licenses to diiedgh. — "The law retpures all bi»ats engaged in drcidging to obtain from the state comptroller 
u yearly license, costing $3 lor each registered ton." 

The blank form of this license reads as follows : 



No. 



License is heitby granted to 

houite liuease (or "an awurn to"), is 



LiiXHK to dredge far ayglefi. 

STATK of MaIIYLANII, TkEAST UY DErAltTMENT, 

Vovtplrallrr'K ^Ijjlw-, Aninipolia, , 187 . 

. of , owDcr of a naiu»?<I , lli« louuagti of whiclj, «fi;orilim» to its cnstoni- 

- loiiH, tviiil tilt* uiUHtiT of wliiili -, fif , 1<» iiHo Biiiil — ill faliiiifi iiiul iMitcliiiiK 

oystere wuli ficoon. wt^raiM-, ilrajr, <lrp(lge, oruiiy diiuilur instniniiMil, witliiii IIh' wnttTa uf tlu^ CSu-sapenkn buy. from tlii^ Ik* iIhij of (Mober, 
187 — , until the Ut (larf of Aftni nesi, in accnrdaiicr ivilh tlj*? proviftUiiiH iif iiij uvi «t tbo jfWUTftJ <i«teii»lily nf Miiryhinil, ikuhwI Jjumary 
Btasioii, lb74, eliiiptcr IHl, <-iiti)le<l "An act fa rt-{niil :irlitle m'Viiily-tiiui of thi^ itxlt". of iJuMlc ju'i?ucml laus, I'uiilltd 'OyrtUrs', uh Jiiiiciuli-il 
nutl re-tnujtk'iHty i-liiiptt'ir lliree liiiiitlri-il am) Kixty-fuur i>l" tin- >u'l» pu-sMcd ut •Jinvnary SL'saioii, ti};Iitefii limnlruil ami miVi-iily, nrnl also 
c]ui[iter <nio litiiiilrod ami sixty- wAfii of Ili« actn iiiiAscd at lLt> .lainuiry M'ssiivu, ••[■^liti-t-ii JiaiHlivd niul w-vi'iity-two'', In.- having |>iiid for 

tliia liccDsn tho wiiii of ilollarn. 

Thisliceusi! hJiuU lioUl giHwl for oue year, ami nulliori/os sjild v«>s»»<l to lio nseil in L-althinn oyntorH with scoop, at-rape, drag, drwlge, 
or any similar inutniment, withiu the waterw of tlic Cheuapeake hay and in Eaatcru bay, outside of a line drawn from the aoutliweet 
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comcT of Second Kent point to Wade'B point, but not on any oystter-bar within one and a half miles of Tnlley'u jvoint, Sandy point, 
Hackett's point, Thouiaw' point, llnllanrl'H Ixlnn<l Imr. Thn-n Sisters, Swan Point bar. I'ojilnr iwlnnd, ono-qniirtcr nf ainilc w»'si of an<l 
btrtiveeu the ialiiiu) ixiiil ihf ntaiii Itiiul, nur witliin hnlt'a mile of Pliioi point, jukI iuuhorizeH the Aaid imrtiet) tu buy ami «ell oyater» in I his 
iitat4>, ttiid dotvH not iiiitliorizi- iniy ytfuuilioat, Ktoarn-vfsm'i, or Mti-ani-iiiailiinn-ry to bt> iim:d for the purpose of catchlug oytttetu. 
lu teijtimuny \v hereof 1 heii-uuto suhticribe my uuiue, and uttix hereto the seal of the comptruller'a office. 



Comptroller. 

Statistics of oyster licenses, 1870-'80. — " For reasons explained elsewhere," continues Mr. Edmonds, " this 
law has never been fully enlbrced, and the records of the past, season are entirely without value in determining, 
even to an approximate deforce, the nnmber <vf diedginK-luhaJs, since more than one half of them worked without 
license. Throuifh the kiiulnesH of the Iloti. Thomas J. Keating, stak' comptroller, 1 have obtained the record of 
the past ten years, as shown in the foUowiug table: 

A statement »h»w'tn{f the number ofhoatt Ik^mard to dredije, thrir afigt'ctiatv tountujf, and the amount of licau»-momeg paid dnrinff the pa$t ten years, 

compiled from the books of Ike aomptrallrr's office at AnnapttUs. 



Couatiii 



1B70-'71 

1871-7J 

1872-'7a 

1878-74 . .. 
1874-75 .... 
1875-7e .... 

1870-77 

1877-78 .... 
187S-7B.... 
1870~'80.... 

Total 



Kuintierof ApBrrcnt" t"o- 
boata. tuigR uf same. 



637 
807 
55B 
021 
583 
Wl 
077 
fi63 
4«S 
827 



13,862.40 
13, 013. 21 
17,004.28 
10.075wW 
14, 1I& 03 
IO^ISOl-JS 
IB, eiS. 48 
14, 46^ 40 
10, SOI. 10 
«. 202, 17 



Amoant of U. 
OFBiie paid by 
•aine. 



141, fi(«7 4« 
89,030 03 
62,812 08 
80,227 78 
4% 3.U 58 
48, 408 C8 
40,837 40 
87,400 30 
81, 173 20 
1K,61'0 M 



SOI, 617 40 
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Number op vessels in the fleet: Unlicensed vessels. — "It will be seen by examining the above 
table, that the highest number of licenses issned in aity one year was in 1875-'7l>, when there were 0!U boats, 
having an agc;regate tonnage of 1(5,15<J.123, or an averajje tonnage of U3.38 each. Since thai year there has been a 
steady decrease in the number of licensed dredgers, althoiiph there has been no decrease in the actual number of 
boats eii^a^i'd in the lmsjn<>ss. Knowiii<; tht.s tu be true, and also mindful of the fart, that even in lH7i)-'7(J, there 
were some unlicensed dredgers, 1 have thought it safe to place the number of dredging-boats working during th« 
season of 1879-*S0 at 700. There are fioni« well-iufonned persons who would make the ligure as high as 800, but I 
have based my statement njjon infornrallon gathered from rnany sources. Taking the average tonnage in 187o-'7fi, 
and UHdli|jlying it by 700, we have Ui,.i(i(i as tbe aggregate tonnage of the vessels now etigaged in dredging. At 
$3 ]>er ton for license, this slionid have yielded the state, during the pfist season (1875>-'SO), a revenue of ji49,01»8 
instead of $18,606 flO, the amount (loUccted. The .>27 vessels which, either from honesty or policy, f>aid into the 
state treasury !ji8,<KMJ .~i(*, received no privileges or advantages not taken by the .'$73 which dredged without license. 

OvsjEii DiiEDGiNG-DOATS. — " Dredging- boats range in size from 5 to 7o tons, and in value from $500 or litMK) 
to $8,000, some few owned in the lower part of the state being valued as high as $10,000. The boats owned in 
Baltimore are, getierally, in every way iidcrior to those hailing from the connties. The present value <»f these 
boats, basing the estimate tiiton information obtained from all parts of the state, would l»e an average of not less 
than $1,000, and is believed by many to be much higher. At this rate, however, the 70o boats in the trade would 
be worth, to-thi.v, ^1,0">0,01«I, In addition to this, the winders, dredgers, roller and chains, an<l dredge lines on each 
boat may he valued at $100, although cctsting considerably more. Adding this to the value of the boats, we have 
$1,120,000 as the umtMitit of cajntal iuvt-stcd in the drcdging-lmats. The total tonnage of the drcdgingboats being 
l(i,3'*^*5 sii'd tlic estimated value td" the same being $ 1 ,0."}0,(>00, the average value will be $<»4 lo jier ton. As some 
ttumagc lias latrly changed hands in IJaliimore at $07, the above estimate can scarcely be too grettt, when the high 
class of many of the boats is cousidereil. 

"The amount annually expended for repairing these vessels is almut $I0,">,000. 

ScuAPiNG AND TONtMNG. — "Scrajuug, which is siuiply dredging on a smaller scale, both as to (he size of the 
boat autl the dredge, is conducted only in shallow water j and while dredge licenses are issued by the state, 
scraping licenees are obtained from the counties, and hold good only in the local waters of the county in whiel^ 
issued. Dorehester, Talbi>t, and Somerset are the only counties in whirh scraping-licenses are issued. In the first 
two the charge is regulated by the tonnage of the ves.sel (being $:i per ton), while in the last there is a uniforii\ 
charge of $10 on each boat, regar<lle8s of size. The crews of these vessels average about four m^n each, the 
majority of whom are able to return home alter each day's work, as the boat docs not gQ pyt pf the county waters, 
except to make au occasional riui to a neighboring umrket. 
11 o 
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Size of scraping-fleet: Charaoter of boats. — "The above flfjiires have been kindly furwished to mo b; 
the t'leilcH of the respective eouuties, auil, while they embrace all vej(sel« that are HcensetJ, tbi>y by tio menu 
incliule all that are scrapiug. From personal iuspeetion aud froru reports of reliiiblo jjersous, I feel SJil'c iii placin 
the imtnber of scrnpinfj-boats at 550, carry iiijif 2,200 men. Ihe additional 3;j(> boats are work iiif,' without license, 
The pay of these men will averaj^e about ^li^ a month each, for the seven and a half months employed, amouutiiiuj 
to ^I'.i'i for the scn.son, aii<l tnalciufi a total of §297,000 received by the 2,200 men, including the captains, whoi 
pay is of conrse larger than that of the men. 

"The average value of scraping Iwats, including their outfit, is $800, which gives a total of $440,000 iaves 
in scniping. About $27,500 is annually expended In i-epairing these boats. 

Character and profits of oystehing: Scrapers and tongers. — "Socially and morally the scrapers » 
somewhat Jsui»erior to the dredgers. Tonging, ultliough employing less capital aud fewer men than dredging, id 
probably of greater value to the state than the latter, because the men engaged in it are of a better class, aro 
better remuneratetl for tlieir lalior, aud are less j)rotie to evade the laws than the dredgers. While this much may] 
be said in the tongmen's favor, it is yet an uupleasaat truth that they, like all others engaged in the oyster-tradeJ 
either as catchers or shuckers, are, as a class, iudtilcut and improvident. The majority of them live near the waterj 
often owning a small house and an acre or so of laud (tlie value of which depends upon the proxiuiity of guo<i 
oyster- aud tishing-grouiuls), aud a canoe or an iutei-est in one, used iu winter for oystering and in summer foB 
llshing. Having secured a house, their ambition seems to be satisfied, aud but little time or money is spent in' 
beautifying or iuii)roviug it. It is too often tlie case that tougers, especially many of the uegroes, who <'omprise| 
about one thirtl of the total luimber, will work only one or two days at a time, and then remain idle until necessit; 
ioixics them agaiu to earn a few dollars. 

"By otliers, however, tonging is pursued as steadily and systematically as the wind and waves will allow, an 
■when this is done I think it nuiy safely bo said, that the remuneration is equally as fair as in other tra{les. Thosi 
■who pursue tonging iu this way, form the most intelligent class of oystermen in the state, lu some cases farmer^ 
autl others, holding prominent social positions, nuiy be fonud oystering duriug several of the winter months, w^hen! 
their legitimate business does not require close attention. Tonjiiiig uecessitates very great exposure to the cold, 
but is, however, hardly as severe iu this respect as dredging, and moreover the tongers sutler less, from the facti 
that they are generally better clad than the dredgers, and seldom work either duriug very cold or very windy} 
weather, on account of the smsdlne.ss of their boats. From this cause I find that even the industrious ones wilt 
lose, on an average, at least two (lays out of ev«'ry week, and when the time wasted bv the idle ones is taken into* 
account, it will be found that 120 days out of an oyster-sciisou of eight months is about the average length of timo 
Ibr each tonger. In this actual loss of at least one-half of their time, may be seen the cause which prevents th& 
tongers, as a class, from making any impro\ement iu their fiuaucial condition, aud upon theii' Jiuaucial condition 
depends their social position. 

" While seeking information from the county clerks as regards the number of boats licensed, I also requested 
answers to the following (piestioiis, with a view to obtaining home-opinion upon the character of the toiigt rs: 

"No. 1. What is tho moral aud social couditiou of your oystermenf No. 2. What is their occupatiou during 
the summer-monthsf 

"lu answer I i*emved the following from Somerset county : No. 1. The oystermen, as a class, are generally poor 
men, residing near the watercourses, living in and mostly owning small houses, with an acre or so of laud or less 
attiM-'hed to their premises, and iu morals are equal to any body of men similarly situated. No. 3. In tho summer, 
oy&termcn work on their lots and do some job work for their wealLliieT neighbors, but it is still to be feared that 
much of their time is unemployed. From Weu-eester county: No. 1. Of a rather low order; some of them good as 
to morals, but a large majority reckless and improvidi^^nt. No, 2. Chietly as day -laborers; others cultivate small 
parcels of laud. Fi-om Dorchester county; No. 1. As a class, only fair. No. 2. Most of them have small truck- 
farms to cultivate. From Saint Mary's county: No. 1. Fair. No. 2. Fishing and agriculture i)iincipally. From 
Anne Arundel: No. 1. Unable to auswer the question, but believe they coniiiare favorably with other industrial 
plusses. No. 2. Crabbing and bedding oysters. 




Vessels engaged m tongino. — "Tonging, aUhoiiRh generally conflntMl to sballow water, is in aoino of tlie 
tributaries of the buy carried on in water varying iu depth trora IS t+> 20 feet, 

"Euga^^ed in toiifxiag there are r>,148 nieu, um\^ 1,825 cauoes or Mtber small boats. To obtain even an 
approximate average of the amount of money made by each longer is almost imijossible, but 1 think it will bo very 
ne^ir correct to e.stitiiate it at $225 a seawoii, at which rute^ the total aintaint made by the tougers would be $l,15!S,3lKJi. 
There being 1,825 boati« and 5,148 men, the average number of men carried by each boat is a little leas than tJiree. 
Many of the larger boats are held iu joint ownership by two or three parties. 

Statistics of tonging-licenses, 18TO-'SO. — "A etatement is available and furnished herewith of the number 
of tonging-lieeuseti issued during the past ten yeara, and the number of men employed on the boat« iu the tHsotioa 
of 1879^'80. 



CoOBtlM. 


1870-1871. 


1871-1872. 


1872-1873. 


1878-1874. 


1874-1 878, 


I875-187A. 


1HTM877. 


1877-1878. 


1878-1879. 


1870-1880. 


§1 

fa 


FlgnrcaftarnUhed 
by— 


AuDs AruDilvl ....... 

CnlTcrt 
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145 

B 
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MO 
146 

la 
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824 
48 

B75 


421 

880 

22 

405 


814 
237 

60 
47S 
120 
210 
820 
K5 
204 
173 
2fll 


3S6 

207 

49 

280 

lOl 

m 

231) 
272 

a7« 

08 
241 


2fi0 
180 

28 
212 
101 
146 

72 
244 
254 

88 
103 


848 
108 
23 
182 

100 
130 
50 

m 
an 

138 

170 
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243 
30 
142 
122 
144 
2 
212 
158 
108 
211 


801 
311 
41 
109 
123 
145 


•03 

824 
123 
697 
800 
435 


BpriicK Harwood. 

S-Sullurs. 


Charles 

XViTfihi'fltf^r ...... .... 


B. G. Stonoatnet 
ChaB.L«ko. 


Kent* 


Samuel B«ek. 


Quorn Anno's 

Somerset ... . 


118 
170 
267 
IfiO 
112 


252 
230 
184 
lOO 


178 
245 
883 
274 
105 


183 
125 
807 
280 
123 


Jnmoa Wootera. 
Bcni. F. Loukrord. 
J. Frank Ford. 


Bt Marv'l 


183 
S81 
1S« 

100 


540 
843 
«0S 

213 


TnUiot 


J. Frank Tamer. 


W jromico- ........... 


8. P. Toadvine. 


Worc^atorf ......... 


I. T. Mattbowa. 














Total 


i,oa4 


1,720 


2,801 


2,248 


2,MU 


2,331 


1,774 


1. 772 


1,815 


1,825 


5.l4i4 





* If o tMords flutb«r baok than 1874. t No Ueeiise r«iair«d ontil 1874-'7B. 

"The information contained in the abore table was kindly hirnished to me by the gentlemen named, who are 
the clerks of the circuit courts of the respective counties, and from whom all licenses to toug must be obtained. 

Laws for the kegulation of tonging. — "The law in relation thereto is, * that any resident of this state 
desiring to use any canoe or other boat iu catching or taking oysters for sale, with rakes or tongs, in any of the 
waters ol" this stat«>, shall first obtain, by application to the clerk of the cticuit court for the county wherein he may 
reside, a license therelbr, and such license shall have effect from the first <lay of June in the year in which it may 
have been obtained, to the first day of June next succeeding; provided that such license shall not authorize the use 
of said canoe or Itoat in taking or catching oysters in any creek, cove, river, inlet, baj, or sound within the limits 
of any county other than that whetciu the licA^use shall have been granted, and that the boundariea of counties 
bordering on navigable waters shall be strictly construed, so as not to permit the residents of either county to take 
or catch oysters beyond the middle of the dividing channel; • • • and every applicant for such license shall 
pay to the clerk of the court where such license may be granted, and Itefore the issuing ami delivery of the same, 
atjconling to the following rates, viz: for any boat measuring in length 20 feet or leas, the sum of $2; meAsuriug 
from 20 to 25 feet, the sum of 83; measuring from 25 to 30 feet, the sum of $4; and all over 30 feet, including sloops 
under custom-house tonnage, the sum of 85 each ; and all oysters taken with rakes or tongs shall be culled upon the 
natural beds where they are taken j the amount received from tonging license to be paid by the clerk to the school 
commissioners for the public schools of the res[jective counties where such license is issued; jirovided the sum receive<l 
from while tongers shall go to white hcIiooIs, and 'the sum from coloreil tongers to colitred schools.' 

LICEN.SES AND TUEiii VALUE TO TUE STATE. — "The luouey arising from licenses is.sued to tong and to scrape 
dtiriug the year 1870, amounted to $8,950 SO, which was turned over to the boards of school commissioners of the 
various eoimtic.s, with the exception of J!)210 received by Worcester county for licenses, and which was used by the 
county commissioners in purcha.sing 'plant.s'to be betlded in the county waters. It may be well to explain, that 
the laws iu Worcester county aiv diilerent from those in the otlier counties, in respect to the tUsposal of license- 
money, and also as regards the issuing of license. In this county the lic«iuse is $1 ou each man in the trade, and 
no account is taken of the boat. 

" Since 1874-75, the number of licenses granted has decreased from 2,814 to 1,825 in 1879-'80. There are 
several causes for this, the principal one probably being the unprolltableness of tonging, for several seasons paat, 
as compared with former years. From 18ti5 or 1866 to 1874 or 1875, tonging was quite profitable, as oyHtera com- 
manded a good price, but since the latter year price^s have rultwl very low, anxl many have turiie<l their attention to 
other occupations. It may be that some few tongers are working without license, but from the testimony of thos^ 
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well posted in the business, T am IimI to believe tliat the Tiumher ia comparatively small. Mr. Benjamin F. Lankford, 

cleric of the ciitniit court of Sintiorset crmnfy, makes the following statement in repfiinl to scrapiiijr boats, which is 
equally applicable to tongers: 'The oyster-busiucss Iia.s been fjradnaUy declining' in this county since 1873; 
during that year the number of dredjje [scraping] licenses issued was 3-7, and the money received therefor was 
$.'{,L*7U, whiclii sum was jiaid intt) the publiti Mehool treasury. I do not think, however, that the grt^at diftVrence 
exhibited between the years 1874 and 1.S79 shows the actual amount of the decline in the business. The present 
oyster-law is inefficient or is itietliciently executed.' By referring to the table showing the number of tongiug- 
licenses issued during the past ten years, it will be seen that in Mr. Lankford's county— Somerset — there were 
320 in 1874-75, while in lH7i)-'SU thcrc^ was not a single license issued to tong. The size of the tonging-canwj ranges 
from 15 or 16 feet to 30 feet or more, the larger ones being called * bugeyes.' Owing to this diversity in size, it is 
very dillicuU to estimate the value of these boats, but a fair average is about ilOU, which would cover the entire 
out lit — making $IS2,.'jO() the aniotuit invt'sted in longing boats. 

Cauuying tuadk: " Runneks ''. — "Closely connected with tonging, and each mutually dependent upon the 
other, is another hnin<".h of the trade conducted by vessels, generally kno^vn as runners, of which there are owned 
in this state I'OO, carrying about 800 men. The oysters caught Ity tougers are either sohl to these vessels, and by 
them carrieil to .some market in the state, or they are bought by boats owned in other states and carried to northern 
cities. The rnnncT will anchor near some tonging-groujid, and an empty basket or a small Hag will be hoisted to 
the masthead as a signal that she is ready to receive oysters. In one or two days she will be hiaded, and is at once 
otT for a market. On some occasions half a iU>zon or nuue runiuTs may bo seen in the same hicality, sumnuided 
by forty or tiifty canoes. As soon as a touger has caught as many as his snmll boat w ill carry, he sells out to the 
runner and returns to work. 

Crews of kunnners AXD thkir peofit.s — "The men emidoyed on rntnters will average about SIS a month, 
including their board, which, with the pay of the captains (which is about ^50 a month), will amoiint to ?ilW»,40Ufor 
a season of eight months, that being the length of time that these vessels are engaged in c^rr.ving oystere. 
Kei^kouiiig the average value of the runners at ^l.^OO, will give a total of 830U,0OO in this branch of the trade. 
About $3(1, tKW is annually spent in rc]>ainng the L'lWJ runners. 

Extent of the Maryland oysteu-fleet. — "Summarizing the foregoing statistics as to the number of 
vessels, their value, etc., it ia seen that there are: 



B<wt*. 



Komber. 



CrevB. 



AddiikI 
wage*. 



8cta{jlng .. 
Canoes .... 
Kiianen .. 

Total 



700 

650 

1,825 

200 



fi,e€0 
2,200 

SOU 



•916, 300 

207, (HX) 

1, 168, tm 

160,400 



3.2T5 



13.748 



2,538,000 



Wages and profits. — " The totals of this table furnish an average of |184 60 for each man. It is utterly 
impossible to obtain the number of people sujiportcd by this $2,538,000. Perhiips not one-half of the dredgers 
8U[>port any faaiily; but with tongers and scrapers it is different. Five is usually reckoned as the average number 
of a family; but as very many of these men are single, it would be too high in the present case. It can scarcely, 
however, be too much to reckon that for every oysteiman tliere is an average of four individuals dependent upon 
him. This would give 54,1^1' as the number of peo|}le supported by the catching of oysters in this state, la 
additiim to this, there are humireds dependent indirectly, as slmpkeepers and in other way.s, upon the oystermen. 

Maryland cafit.il invested in oyster FisniNo. — -' Invested in oyster-boats, the summary is: 

70O (IndiLCPra, at $1,500 ^I,0.-i0, WO 

Outlit of aninn. 70,1100 

5.W *iTiipera, at 1900 44<t,noO 

200 niuuere, at 1 1,500 - WO, (K.K) 

1,825 cunoea, at *100 18^,500 

Total. .3, 275 a, 042, 500 

"The amount annually expended for repairs for these vessels is, as near as I can calculate, from reports 
received from shipbuihlcrs, $10:^,500, of which probably $75,000 is received by carpenters, sailmakers, and oiher 
wtirkmeu." 

AIu. JIaltby's estimate of tub yield of Chesapeake bay, in 1805. — Before following Mr. Edmonds into 
a new branch of the business — that of shipments iu shell— it may be well to give brietiy some memoranda by Mr. 





BaItSmar« 

\Va.'4hiii);ton uid Alexmndri* 

Fair Havon, Connecticut 
Ww York 
Vhiliiili'ljiliia 
Scafiinl, Diilavmro 
Saliabary, Marylaoil 

Total... 



Second, is given the following table ot^ — 

Ojfitart taken in Virginia leattrt, 1665. 



Dcatliutian. 


Drwlgtd. 


Toneed. 


BiuhcU. 




M41750 
i»,37S 
23,334 
43,700 


48.250 
1,126 

11. 6M 
ISI.SfiO 
787,500 


885,000 


Wujihlncloti and AloiAbdHft. •»..•••••• 4««.«.«....^«....«..«.*««*r*a« ••->---••••-•••••■•-•>-••-••'•••••>--••••- •-••••-----• 


42,500 


BfiMton 


85,000 


Fair Iluvr^n, Coonvoticut. ........................... ..................................................... ...••.•«.«......•. 


ITS, DUO 


New York . 


787, MO 
40.000 


Pldkik-lpbia 


40.000 








Total 


1,063, SOD 


BU,701 


2,065,000 







The cousiiTiiptioii of Raltimore tliiit year was: by fity aiitl county trade, 025,000 bushels j bj raw-packing:, 
l,875,tMM» biLshelsj by «' |>re,sefved", 905,000 bii.sliekj total, 3,405,000 biisbels. 

Extent of tiik Chesapeake oyster-fleet of 18(ja.— The gatheriripr of oysters iu the Chesapeake in 

18Gr>, jiraordinp: to tfu' same notes, employed 1,000 boats in dredf^ing. These would average 50 toos in size, and 

were Haid to yield $iii>0,(MH> in tax, at ;§!4 per ton. The average dredgingR of these boats are given at 4,740 bushels, 

whieh, at 45 cents, yielded |2,135 70. In ton{,ang that year there were said to be engaged 1,555 canoes, distributed 

as follows : 

CanoM tonffing. 



Oji Nanticnkii river 800 

On Fishing Imy J.'iO 

On Wifuniico river 125 



On LittiLt Anuamejtaex 

Oil Mauoliin 

Oil Pofoinnc tmd (rilnttaries. 

On Miles river 

Ou Ch<>j>taiik »nel Sharp's islands 



40 

50 

300 

50 

foo 



On Chester, including Swan Point ,..-. 135 

On AnnaiioJja , ....,, 

Ou South and Wwst rivers 

Ou IIerriu;jf 

Ou Patuxuut 

Ou uioiilli or Potomac and Baiut Hair's 



50 
50 
40 
200 
75 



Total . 



1,&5& 




Eai-h of these canoes slionld pay $44 a year tax. This, theoreti«nilly, yielded the state in 1805, 168,420. 

46. PACKING ANB SIIirPING TRADE OF MARYLAND. 

Snip^iEXTS OF OYSTERS IN SHELL-— I HOW resume the language of Mr. E<lmotids' report : 
"From the prnlilic beds oi' the Chesapeake bay immense qu;intitu\s of oysters ai-e yearly taken for bedding in 
nortltern waters, and also for itumediate eonsnni])tion iu the [jrincipal cities .iloiig t!ie coast, from the bay to 
Portland, I\Iain<^. It is not the West alone whitrli is de[)en(lent npon the Chesapeake for oysters, for without the 
Rn|>p]ies annually drawn from this hay tlie Atlantic roasi, from Delaware to JIaiue, would be but poorly siipidicd. 
Ihe Clie.sapeakc. is the great storehouse horn which several millions of bushels of oysters are annually carried t<» 
restock the exhausted IumIs of other lc»caHties. More than two hundred vessels, averaging in value alx)ut 8;V**>0 
each, are for eight montlis of tlie year engaged iu tin; trade between the bay uud northern markets. During the 
winter the oysters which are taken imrth are used for immediate loi^al consumption, while those taken in the spriog 
are used ahno.st i^xclusively for betiding jvurposes. At Seafortl, Delaware, there is quite an extensive packing-trade. 
Maryland oysters being used. It is well known that oysters aie ealeu during the summer at the North luuch more 
extensively than in Maryland and Virginia. 

''Aimnig many intelligent men, both in Maryland aiul Virginia, there is great opposition to the shipment of 
oystei'S iu the shell to uorihcrn markets. They claim, and justly too, that the pm-king trade of the two states 
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woiikl bo much more largely developed if northern cities were nnable to bny oysters in the shell, and as the 
shucking of oysters gives etnitloyuient to sutih a number of people,' they hold that it woiild be a wise policy to 
heavily tax all oysters shipped in the shell. It is very fiucstionable, however, whether sueh a measure would he 
constitutional. 

"Two great objections wliich might also be urged agaiust the system, are that the majority of oysters shipped 
north are purchased late in the spring, wiien the packing trade is about over, at prices necessarily low, aud that 
the beds are seriously iiyured by being disturbed after the commencement of the spawning season. The oysters 
purchased and taken north in tbe spring for bedding would, if allowed to remain until the fall and then sold for 
immediate use, bring nearly half a million dollars more than Ihey now sell for; that is, there would be a yearly gain 
to the oystermen of Maryland and Virginia of nearly half a million dollars, 

"There being in the spring no home dematid for tLem, they sell sometimes as low as 4 cents a bushel, and from 
that up to 12 aud 15. In the spring of 1879 a vessel loaded in the Great Choptauk river with 1G,(.K»(J bushels, cost 
$t)40, or just 4 ceut« a bushel. These oysters are taken north and planted, where they grow very rapidly, and 
during the following fall and winter they come in competition with oysters from Maryland an<l Virginia packers. 

Statistics of shipatonts i'(»e noktiieun planting ik 187!).— .''During the spring of bSTM, Capt. Samuel 
M. Travers, of the oyster-police force, directed his deputy commauders to board all vessels loading with plants for 
northern waters, and obtain the number of bushels taken. He has favored me with the result, which is as follows: 

Shipptd north for planting in tpring of 1879. 

Bn shell. 

From Tangier soimd and trihutaries ^.» 353,750 

Nttntiuoke river aud Fishing bay 12S,000 

Little Cboptaak river ^ 1-25,000 

Great CLoptuuk river 375,000 

Eaafera bay 62,500 

Chester river „,, 250,000 

Anne Arundel county waters ,..., 112,500 

Patuxeut river and tributaries ,.,...,.. 150,000 

FotoniM] river and tributoricfl 6^,000 

Total 2,178,750 

"The average price paiil was 7 cents a bushel. Owing to the action of the state legislature, at its last session, 
in forbidding tbe catching of oysters after April 15, the shipments Irora Jllaryland waters in the spring of 18S0 
were much smaller than for the previous year." 

Estimates op shipments in 1879-80. — The estimates made of shipments from Marjiaud waters to northern 
ports froai May 31, 1879, to May 31, 1880, are oorajjiJed by Edmonds, as follows. I think they are hartlly to he closely 
relied ou^ or of much value, but I annex the table: 



Sliippedl 



Portlfl*di Maine 

Fair Hftveo, Connecticut 

PrnviJenco aod Providence river 

Dostun 

T)tO»war« bay 

Pliiliulelphi* 

S<-af<in), DelAwnre (for |ui«klng and for local um) . 
If ew York 

For ran and steamera 

TUUI 



ButhOi. 

D, 000 
66,000 
110,000 

468,880 



ButhtU. 

75, OflO 
fiO.OOO 
30,000 
80,000 

leSiSeo 

200,000 



Bvthult, 

84,1X10 
116,000 
liO.QOO 

flO, OM 
488,880 
102,000 

300, ooo 



1,921.840 

100,000 



"021,840 



1 have thrown distmst on this table, because I hardly think it possible to tell, with any accuracy, what went north 
from Maryland waters and what from Virginia. 

Shipments northward in 1865. — In 1806 Mr. C S. Maltby counted the Bhipmeut^ northward as follows: 

Fair Havon, Conneoticnt ,....,.... 700,000 

New York * .....„..„ l,ftW,0fl0 

Pbilnd.Ophia 400,000 

Boston, Massaobosetts 350,000 

Total a, 500, 000 
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The vessels enfjapred in carrvin^ oysters from the Cli(>sapeake to the North are generally owned in the cities to 
which they rnn; and it wonlil diiiilicato sfattstics to indiide them in tlie oyster-tieet of the Chesaiieako. il woidd, 
however, be equally an error to make no mention of them at all. From the best information to he ohtained by 
correspondence with the owners of the V('.ssel*s., 1 woukt pat thyir nnmber at UOO, with a present ayfrrepate value of 
|i6t)0,0lHK About 1,(10(1 men compose their crews, and the wagt.« yf these will auiouiit t<t abont $I4(ii,tHlM a Rea><on. 

The oysters taken North for immediate use cost, on au average, about 2ij cents a busliel ; while phuitss, duriiiy; the 
past sesvson, probably averagtHl 10 ceuta a bushel, about 3 cents more than the price duriii}; the previous season. 

The dismissintr of this subject will be excused by the reader, who has access to and has read the previous 
chapters, which treat of the use of Chesapeake ''seed" and oysters in the waters of the Atlantic states. 

Beginning of oyster-packing in Baltimore. — " Having given an account of the oystennen, their boats, 
etc.," says Mr. Eduionds, " it is now appro])riate to i)resent somh^ statistics of the nnmber of bushels of oysters canpht 
and the disposition made of them. The most imitoitaut factor in this connection beinjj tie packing-trade, I will 
endeavor to show tlie extent of this bnsiuess, as compiled from the books of the dillerent firms en^'aged in it. 

"About 1834 or 1835 a small packing-liouse was oiiened in Baltimore, but it soon passed out of existence, and 
no r'^cord of it can now be obtained. The first important enterju-ise in this line was the establishment of a 
Iiacking-honse in 1H;jO, by Mr. C S. Maltby, a native of Connecticut. Mr. Mallby, who, by the way, is still in the 
business, conliued his o]>eratious exclusively to the raw trade for a number of years. As his business increased, 
he estaWished a line of wagons from Baltimore to rittsburgh, and was thus enabh^d to supply the west with fresh 
oysters long before the Baltimore and Ohio railroad had stretched out its track to that then distant region. • 

Beginning of steamed oysters. — "Mr. A, Field was the llrst to develop in Baltimore the steam trade. Ho 
began a few years after Mr. Maltby, His oysters were steamed and then hermetically sealed in small tin cans. 

"Having been once established, the trade increavsed quite rapidly, and for some years oyster-packing, both raw 
and steamed, was very profitable;! but as there is au abtiudaut chance of financial success through dishonest 
means, with but little danger of detection, many unscrapulous firms engaged in the steamed-oyster business, and 
by packing 'light weights', L e., initting in a one-pound can about six or seven ounces of oysters, and tilling the 
remaining space with water, and about the same jjroportion of oysters and water in larger cans, and either selling 
them under some tictitions brand, or else entirely omitting any name, they succeeded in gaining for the packing-trade 
of Baltimore a by no means enviabh« n:"|»ii1atiou. Tn cnabJe them to compete with these 'tricks iu trade', reliable 
houses were in some e^ses ftireed to ibUow their example, na in many [tlaces it was found imjiossible to sell standard 
goods at fair i)ricea, while * light weights' could, of course, be. sold at nuieb lower figures. In answer to the questioa 
as to whether 'light weights' were sold extensively in the west, I was lately informed by a gentleman from that 
part of the Union, that uj) to within a year or so it had been almost impossible to obtain full weight.s, but that some 
improvement had lately taken place in this res])ect. The same gentleman, on returning to the West, sent me the 
names of three packing-houses whose names appeared on the cans, and whose oysters were 'lightweights'. An 
examination proved tiic names to l>e tictitiou.s, there being no such firms in Baltimore, 

TiiK Union Oyster Company, — "Close competition, by causing a cutting in prices, helped on the trouble, and 
f«r several years previous to 187S the business was very unprofitable. In 1.S78, to save themselves, the packers 
formed a coiubinatioa known as the ' Union Oyster Company', end>raciiig all the leading firms engaged in the 
steaming business, with the exception of three or lour, who, liaving well-known standard brands, preferred to flght 
it out aleue. The formation of the Uniem Cimi[>any was, in itself, an evidence that the ti-adc; was in a deplorable 
condition. The conijiany was established with a eai»ital of $;5tl(t,t)00, the stock being dividt-d among the twenty-three 
firms who entereit it in [U'0])ortion to the amount of business lueviously done by them. The affairs of the companj' 
are managed by a president, a vice-president, a secretary, and the twenty^tliree firms, who constitute the board of 
directors. In joining the company each tirm entirely relinquishes their own steaming business (although they may 
still conduct the raw trade) and act merely as agents for the nniiui. All oysters are bought and packed by tho 
union, ami then sold to the packers at a uniform price, thus placing ever>' firm on exactly the same level. At tho 
game time the union may sell directly to the trade. 

*'The result of this combinatitm has been to jrartially break ui> fraudulent packing, although it ia still carried 
on to some extent. Outside of the onion there are three or four extensive firms, whose oysters sell on the reputation 
of their brands, and it would obviou.sly be impolitic for them to engage in packing light weights. 

The RAW oyster PACKiNG-uousES. — "The raw-oyster business has always been more profitable and less subject 
to the vicissitudes of trade, although there are many losses from sjioilt oysters wheu the weather happens to turn 
suddenly warm. Raw oysters, after being opened, are packed in small air-tight cans holding about a quart, and 

* Iti 1H50, lu-tjordiiig to iiipdioraiifla furnisbiMl hy C. H. Mallby, (here were six limises engasp«t in parking oystora, to the extent of 
400,0fK) to uOO.OfH) cans a year. The price wuh ^ n dozen, ami fivo lo tea oases to one psirtbaser was coiin.i<3ert'd a tar^ sale. Fniha, etc,, 
were pavkt'd lo a still larftcr valim l>y the aanif houHOs. 

t Mr. C 8. Maltliy retoida tli,'U. iu I86.1, l.HTJi.WK) iHmlii'Isof nvHters wort> parki'd raw iu Raltiiuore, and 1.36(lrfMK) bushels were pre*rve«l. 
In IHJSII lii> umnb^.TH in Maryland 55 packers wFuj, at r>00 lo 2,r>lH) caiiH piT day, put up twi^lvn lo lil'twii I'lilliotiM of cans iu n scauou of seven 
BiftiilliH, lisiin^ 5,(XK>,l)0C> hu»b»ii«. Sixty "raw " botiscs that year fuijtloyed :{,LHX» bands, wliilf Ibe ptvckt-rs gave cjoploynient to 7,rrf)0 ]iersou8. 
Larjje rjnaiititifs of canned oysters wpre anntialty sent, at tlint time, by stc-imship to Havana. In 1^7'2 the saaio notes reconl a« o|)enio|{ 
oysters, 2, WO uieu; uiakiing tans, 300 men; bux-aiakerti, :,Oui«u; eltrks and laboicris, 'Mi). AU Ibeae were iu tbc"ra\v" iP"'- ••<■ naltiuiore. 
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these are airanged in rows iu a long wooden box, with a block of ice between each row, or they are emptie<l into a 

kegr, half-biirri'l, or harrpl inatlH fi)r thin pai*pr>.st). WUeiii tht"! latU'r plan is piir.sneil, tln« koy^ or barrel is filled to 
about five-sixths of its capacity, anil then a large piece of ice is thrown iu, after which the tup ia I'asteueil on as 
closely as possible, and it is at once, sliipped to the West, usually by special oyster-trains or by express. Piu^ked in 
this way, with moderately cold w«_^atlier, the oysters v:U\ keep very well lor a week or ten da,vs. Duriutr the most 
active part of the "raw" season there are daily oyster-trains of from thirty to forty cars from Baltinuire fo the West, 
where nearly all the Baltimore oysters are consumed, l-'rora the shores of the Chesapeake bay, as tar as Detroit, 
there is scaixiely a city or town (connected with any of the i;reat trunk lines) which is not snpjdied wilh Mnrvlaad 
raw-oysters. Farther west, and to a cimsiderable extent in KiirotK'an countries, the tlemand is supplied by steauicd 
oysters. The oysters used in the raw trade are of a ttner qnality, and consequently command better prices than 
steamed. In fact, nothiu;;: iu the shajie of an oyster is too small to be available for the 'steamed ' trade. And 
from this arises one of the great sources of injury to the oysterbe<ls. So long as dred{,'ers are able to sell their 
entire catch, regardless of the size of the oysters, it will be useless to expect any improvement iu the beds. Young 
oysters of a very small growth can be disjHJsed of almost as promptly as larger ones, and while this is the case, it 
nee<l not be expected that dredgers will have foresight euongh to see tlie wisdom of throwing all small oysters back 
on the bars. I>uring the past season the supply of oysters was often insuflicieut to meet the demand, and the 
♦steamed' trade was compelled to suspend work for a considerable length of time on account of a searcity of 
oysters, all that were received bcnng fpiickly taken by the 'raw' men at prices which would be unprofitable for 
steaming. 

Statistics of the Uai.timoue PArKiNO-iioirsES. — •' Baltimore, the great oyster-market of the United States, 
annuiiUy packs more oysters than any other city in the world. It is the great center of the packing-trade, 
surpassing in that particular all other cities, and yearly haudltug more oysters than all the other i/ncking points of 
Maryland and Virginia combined. During the season, extending from Sei>lember 1, 1S70, to May K">, INbd, the 
number of vessels loaded with oysters arriving at Baltimore, was !),r>43 (or a daily average of '-H for the 2.17 days), 
bringing 7,2.12,fl7'J bushels, which would make the average cai'go 7nn bushels. In addition to tlie amount brought 
by sail-vessels, there were 2o,U(lU bushels received by steamers and consigned ^lircctly to hotels and ivsttnirants, 
making a total of 7,277,972 bushels, of which there were packed raw 3,76y,3a3 bushels, hermetically sealed 2, '."h'JjSoU 
bushels, and used for city consumption S1H,(;,S0 bushels. 

** Engaged in oysfer-i>aeking iu Baltimore there are 45 firms, with a capital of $2,338,300, occupying, in their 
business, houses and grounds with an estimated value of $l,.tGt>,!1(i(j. During the summer these Arms are generally 
engaged in I'ruit-paekirtg, and their csipital and Imildings are thus in active use during the entire year. 

"These firms employ 4,1*17 males an4l 2,-lfH) females — total, K,(i27 ; and during the season of l.S71>-''80 paid to 
them in wages §t>02,i27. The total nnnvher of bushels of oysters pa<-ked was l>,4o*.t,2ft2, which required 2."i,o4<j,780 
tin cans an<l !>2!V»l-i wooden cnses. Tlie value of the oysters packed, including shucking, cans, etc., was $3,517,349. 
For the tin cans !!(7tl4,919 was paitl, and for the wooden cases Ji<102,t;22. 

Crisfield as a packing centkh, — " Next to Baltimore, Cristield is the most important packing point in the 
state. Had the oyster-beds in the vicinity of Crisfield not t>eeu so greatly depleted, I think the trade at that city 
would have increased much more ra]iidly than it has. Crisfield is htenitly built upon oysters, or rather oyster-shells, 
almost the entire space now occujiicd by the husitiess part of the city having been uiuler water. Tbe shells from 
the packing- houses have been utilized to make new ground, and gradually the city has pushed out nearly a half a 
mile into the bay. At the jire^ent time some of the houses are budt on piles, and are entirely surrounded liy water, 
having no means of communitatiou with the laud except by bttats. 

Statistics of the oysteu fackino in Mauvland, 187y-'><tl. — " From the hooks of the 98 oyster-packing 
firms of Maryland, the following tabic has heen compiled, showing the amount of business done at each city from 
September 1, 1879, to May 1, ISSU: 

Oti9trr~paeki»g in Mari/land, geaaon 187i>-'80. 
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10,000 
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16.000 
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Oj/^ter-pacXing in Manfland, teaaon 1871>-'80 — Contiun^d. 



BalUmoni 

CridficW 

Cambrk'^ 

AnnapoUa 

Oxford 

Suint Mi(!bM>V« 

Sundry snioU pUcca in Somoraet count}' . 

Total 



9,680,180 

13,100 
20,163 



2, 723, l»l 



•1,244,000 

11,320 
12,183 



1. 26H. \n 



8,490,303 
427, 270 
21 8, .MO 
176,866 
108,000 
37, 788 
224,817 



•3, 517, 340 
106,800 
«7.0T8 
ei, 738 
98.060 
14,053 
80,044 



7, flS3, 402 -d, 993, »4K 



85.516,780 



25,546,78U 



•704,010 



020,614 



7»4,019 



030,014 



128,813 



" Baltimore is the only place where tiu cans and wooden cases are used to any extent, shipments from other 
cities Ihmij;; imulv alemwt exuliisiveiy in bulk — in barrelH, half-baiTeis, aud kegs — and it was thought better merely 
to ascertain the cost of tht^se without giving tlieir nuinber. 

Characteristics of the '* oisteii siii ckebs." — "As shown by the table, there are 0,170 males and 2,460 
feuiales employed in oyHter-rtlmekiug in Maryland. Durinfr the season they receive as wages $777, 77U, (liis Iwiirg 
an average of only $iM iKi. Very few of the shiiekers ar« regularly at work, and while in one week an expert 
haud may make from 88 to f 15, during the next week he may be idle. 

"Of the <i,l70 nuiles, nearly all of nhoin are enifdoyed in ttie 'raw' trade, about tliree- fourths are negroes, 
the .majority of them bein;; eanijuiratively steady workmen, wliile the whites are more generally di.spo.M'd to be idle 
and intemperate. The few ivhites in the business are generally of a very low ela.ss of society. Within the past 
year a few females have essayed to shuck raw oyster.-*, but their number is still very snutll, and will probably so 
continue, owing to the imture of tUe work. The 2,lfM> females are all en»]»luyed in the steam oyster-houKes of 
Baltimore.. They aro nwstly vvhitti girls of from sixteen to twenty liNe years of age, the proportion of older ()nes, 
as well as of colored, being small. These girls are abuost. wdhout exception of fornign birth or [laientage, the 
largest'proportiou being of Bohemian origin, with Iri.sh probably eoniiiig next. Few American giils, however [kku", 
will con.'^eut to engage in this occupalion, as in it- boMi sexes must mingle indi.scnminatcly, without regard to color, 
class, or condition. Owing to the tJKirougli steaming the oysters are very easily opened, an<l the amount of pliysicjil 
labia' re(pjire<l is comparatively light ; bnt during busy s<'a.son8 the work begins about daybreak and lasts until 
dark, and is of course exceedingly fatiguing. An industrious hand can make iioui 75 cents to |fl » day, but from 
the greut irregularity in their work they aic probulily imt engaged over one half of the time. 

"Considering the class of the people employed iu tJie packing-houses, I do not think it tsafe to estimate more 
than »n average of two individuals de|jeudeut ii\nm the wages of each shucker, at which itite there are iu Alaryluiid 
17,1)7?< people dependent npou oyster-shucking. 

The oysteb-paoking firms. — " It may be well to say that there are about 225 men composing the 1>5 
oyster-i>acking firms of the aUite. A noteworthy fact in this connection, is that the hirge iimjority of them are 
of northeru birlli, and many of tliein, especially those in rristield ami the smaller packing towns, reside in Marylaml 
only during the oyster-season, returning every spring to their luulheru horuei*. JI ore oyster-packers have come 
from Connecticut than from all other states cond>ined. It is a .sojtjcwhat singidar cfiincidence, that lioth Mr. C. S. 
Maltby and Mr. A. Field, who respectively cstablisluMl tin* raw and the steam trade, were both origiually fi-oui 
Connecticnt, and Iwth are still living, the former iu active business. There are about 1,125 individuals foriuiugthe 
families of the oyster- packers. 

'* During May, June, Jul\ , and August the packers of Baltimore are engaged in canning fruits and vegetables; 
and the same girls who in winter shuck oysters, in summer pare ]ieaches ami other fniils. Tlu^ nude sliuckers of 
Baltimore, as well as those of the cities in lower -Maryland, having no regular cmidoyment iu suruuicr, work at 
whatever odd jobs may be foun<l, 

"I'uii MANUi'ACTiiin: OF CANH AND CASES. — "The nmnufaclurc of Cans and cases, an important industry in 
Baltimore, is so largely dei)eudent upon oyster-packing, that an ellbrt has been made to ohtaiu some statistics 
pertaining to it, although the exact figures will ajipear iu the census of manufacturing imlustries. About #25{M'"t* 
is invested i'l the business, whicli gives em[doyment to 4tM)' men (on oyster cjins), whose wages for eight months 
amounts To about $HM>,fMMI. This estinuite is baseil <»u the number of cans used, as shown by the returns from the 
packing houseH, the workmen being paid so much per IW cuiis. It was verj* ditHctdt to obtain any satisfactory 

• Subtmctrng from this. co«( tit labor bdcI prtckini;-tns«-s. nboiit flffi.T.OOO. (jivt-g tUr iirijiinnl rost of tln-»c oystrre, ♦•■,>6«1,«48. Atlil to tlii« lli.- vnlnr «f th<« oj-»t«r 
"pluBts" Hc-ul iiorrli, i^iU3,'JTU. uail .viiii^xt $'.',47u,r.;i. i'luH U uul ij^tutu tUv uUuWpiuiluul ul MiuyluudHuliie, liuwtvui, aud in lu^ ^t:iietiii Huuumir^ 1 jilucc K,MU,U(W 
M the total Tulue anauaUy of the ■rate.— E. L 
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statistics regartling tlie number of ship-carpenters occnpied in bnildinp: and repairing oyster-vessels, Imt from an 
extensive correspondence with sbip-bniklers In various parts of the state, I tliink it will be i)laeing the estimate 
too low rather than too bi}ju, to say that there are 3(H1 workmen, incliuliii{» carju'iiters and sjiil-Miakers, with yearly 
wages amounting to ^150.000. As can-tnakers, Nhii)yard workmen, etc., we then have 700 men, with about 3,500 
people (le]>cndent upon them, receiving i?25(J,(MK) in wages. 

The retail trade of Baltimouk and otheu ciities. — " It was found impossible to obtain the number of 
peoplo engaged in the retiiil trade of Baltimore and other cities, as any statistics gathered Irom n'staitrant.s aiul 
hotels would be didiisive, since they arc not engaged exclusively in handling oysters. Under the circnn»stance« the 
best estimates that can be made aiay be deduced from calculations based uj)ou the local consumption in the cities, 
lu Baltimore the city tratle is monopoliztHl by a number of commission houses, which handle all the oysters taken 
for local use, with the exception of tlie receipts by steamers. From the books of these firms it was ascertained that 
the sales of oysters from Sept€inber 1, 1879, to May 1, 1880, for consumption in the city and suburbs, amonntetl to 
70.1,680 bushels. Add to this 25,000 busiicls received by steamers, and the total retail trade is foiuid to be 81ft,G80 
bushels. The average price paid for shucking raw oysters is 15 cents a gallon ; these being all of tine quality, will 
open a gallon to a bushel, and hence the amount paid for opening 818,(iS0 bushels would be $1212,802. Estimating 
the average amount made by the shuckers at $0 a week* or $192 for the season, it is seen that there are 64^ men 
steadily employed for nearly eight mcmths of the year in opening oysters for local consumption in Baltimore. There 
is, in addition to these, a large number of men who sell oysters around the streets; others who rent a ct^llar roota 
and sell from there; some engage in driving oyster-carts; and a few are employe<l only during the oyster-season in 
restaurants as extra help. As near as can be discovered, the number of these may be phiced at 500, with wages 
and earnings amounting to $90,000. Of these 1,140 men about 800 are negroes. 

Consumption in Baitimoke of oysters from other states. — " In addition to it.s own stock, Baltimore 
annually uses a large quantity of 'fancy' oysters from northern cities. The Philadel|>lna, Wilmington and 
Baltimore railway, in 1870, carried to that city 273,120 pounds of oysters in the shell, rt*i>rest'n{ing about 30,300 
bushels. In addition to this, a firm of Bidtimore men has lately opened a large establishment near Cape May, 
Uew Jersey, whence last fall they shipped about 20 half-barrels of opened oysters daily, during Septemlwr and 
October. A similar importation from planting-beds near Providence, Khode Ijsland, has been heretofore descril>ed. 

Local consumption of townk on Cuksapeake uay.— "The local consumption of towns on the bay is 
about 200,(KW bushels a season, the shucking of which pays $oO,(MK) to 150 men. Estimating an average of five to 
a family, these 1,290 men who are engaged in shucking and selling oysters for local consumption throughout the 
state, represent an aggregate of (;,45t» individuals. Knowing the consumption per capita of Baltimore and suburbs, 
and calculating that the inhabitants of the tidewater counties consume proportionately at least twice as many, it is 
easy to obtain an approximate idea of the total number of oysters annually consumed in the state, and imt found 
in the returns from the packet's. Of course the interior i.'ounties are not considered hero, as they receive oysters 
from the packers which have already l>eeu note<l. The estinuite that the tidewater counties consume Im^ally twice 
aa many as Baltimore in proportion to the ntimtier of inhabitants, is based upon careful inquiry anuuig well-informed 
persons. On this estimate, taking the population as returned by the present census, there ai-e about 875,(MK) 
bushels annually consumed in the counties bordei'ing on the bay, in adilition to the 2(NJ,000 bushels consumed in 
the towns on the bay. These oysters ai-e generally opened by the families who eat them, ahd hence there is no 
ex]>euse for shucking. 

OvsTEU-cuRriKNcry. — " In .some of the lower counties of the state, oysters often pass current as money, and 
in one town there is a weekly paper (subscription price ^1}, about 50 of the subscribers to which anntially pay in 
oysters. As tbe editor thus receives from 100 to 125 bushels of oystern a season, all of which are used in his own 
family, I readily believe his assertion that he 'was very fond of oysters.'" 

47. STATISTICAL SUMMAliY FOR BALTIMOEE. 

Recapitulation of number of men employed in oyster-industey.— Summing up the total of all 
engaged in the oyster-trade, we have : 
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777.779 
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*'Iri the al>ove eniimfiratiou no account has been taken of the nnmber of owners of the drcdpp, tJie scrape, and 

the riinniiig-btjats, as tiny attempt to obtaio such woiiltl be futile, since not e\x>n the names of the boats can be 
avscertaiued. If it were possible to gatlier this iiifonnation, it would swell the above flg:ure8 to mudi larger 
proportions. From the ^1,800,000, the present estimatrtl vabio of these 1,450 boats (excliuliiip canoes), there must 
be a yearly profit of at least Bovenil hiiudrcd thnaHand dollars. Some of tLe bnats arc owned by paelicrH, others by 
the captains, and the rest are distributed amouj,' all chusses of society and almost all professions and oeeiipations. 
When the number of these are taken into account, it will more than counterbalance any overestimates, if sueh there 
be, in regard to the number of persons dependent upon tlie oyster-trade of the state. 

Statibtics of Seapobd, Delaware. — ** Seat'ord, Delaware, situated on the Nanticoke river, a tributary of 
the Chesapeake bay, has quit« an extensive packing-trade; and aa all the oysters are carrie<l from Maryland 
watere, it was considered advisable to include in this report the statistics of the trade at that city. Mr. D. L. 
Eawlins, of Seafoixl, informs mo that 'the oyster- packinK business at Seaford was starte<l by Piatt & Mallory {of 
Fair Haven) in the fall of 1859. Hemingways, Rowe, and other eastern packers came in 18G3 and 18G4. They jmic 
nearly all their oysters in small tin cans, which they shipped in case.<i holding about 52 cans ea<-h,ap;ood proportion 
being sent to Fair Uaven, Counecticnt, to be resliippted from there. The business not proving as piolitable as was 
expected, by 18G7 nearly all the original packei"s had sold out and left, since which time a fluctuating amount of 
business has been kept up by vaiious successive parties, with alternating failure and success. Ko cans are used 
now, shii>ments being made nearly altogether in bulk '. 

**There are at Seaford seven oyster-packing tirms, having an aggregate cajutal of $14,(500, and occupying 
buildings estimated to be worth $28,500, From September 1, 187t>, to May 1, 1880, 184,500 bushels of oysters were 
packed raw, giving emploj'nient to 170 males and 45 females, the wages of both for the season amouiding to 
$14,230. The estiuiated value of the oysters, after being shucked antl packed, was $71,;i50. When shucked 
oysters are shipped in bulk, the package (liarrel or hidf bai-rel) is returned after being "emptieil, and then retilled. 
On this account only 1,4011 packages, costing $l,Ot)0, were bought by Seafoixl packers during the season of 1871>-'H0. 
About 400 persons are dependent njnm the oyster-trade of Seafoi'd. The local consumption, added to the packing, 
gives a total of 200,001) bushels haiulled at Seaford. 

Capital and laboe employed in Maryland oystee-t bade. — " The following general summary of the 
whole trade in Marjiaud will give a good idea of ibs extent: 
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Yield op Maryland oyster fisiieby. — "The nnmber of bushola of oysters caught in Maryland during 
1870-80, and the disposition made of them, is as follows: 

Bnahels. 

Pnckcd in tlio state, of Miiryland oystors* €, 65:{, 492 

feliifi'pcrt out of tho fl(ftt(i 2,021,8^10 

Lch:u1 conauniptimi in Uiiltinioro Sle^, (ii90 

LoL-al cnn.Hiiingitioii iu otluT cities of the stato 2U0, 0(K) 

LoL-al tan.siiiiiiitiuii in (bu countiios .....k....... 87», 00(* 

lujportod "^fuucy " uyatura .<.. 30,001) 

Total 10,599,012 

*<E.xivctitudo is not altogether possible; the 'round number', 10,600,000, will, therefore, express the total well." 
The planting interests of Maryland. — The planting interests of Maryland have heretofore i>een very 
slight. Now attention Is being turne<l to it more and more. Iu Virginia, however, consitlerable planting is done, 
and under the chapter devoted to that state will be found a study of tlio planting of the whole of (Jhcsapeako 
bay. Important experiments are now being made at Saint James, under the diicctions of Maj. T. B. Ferguson, 
commissioner of fisheries for the state, who intends to introduce the best methods of European ojster-culture: 
Statistical eecai-itulation fob Maryland: 

Nninbprof [dan I ere nud Bbippors 7, (Mfl 

Value uf BhoR»-property $l,!iOO,000 

■ -■ - ^ - ■ — ^ _ TJW- ^ 

*The total number of linshelH packed m tli-e state wa« 7,6&3,492, but 1,000,000 bnHliela came from Virghiiik 
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Number of veasrls and sail-boats engaged 3,275 

Value of samo $vJ, O42,f>00 

Nnitiber of men hired by planters or dealers G, !4J7 

Aiiiiiinl iN'iniiiigM oT saikiv $775,520 

Kiimlier of wojuou hired 2, 460 

Aiiiiiinl eariiinys of same $259,259 

Nmubw of men in ciinn<>ri(<8 ,.» (>, lilO 

AniitiaJ earnings of same , ... .-,, $1,0>*2,700 

Total unnilter of families snpportcd 10. (KM) 

JLutmal Kales of — 

1. Native oysters bashcls.. 10,600,(KXl 

Valiioof same. |2,65U,CHX) 



48. THE OYSTER-LAWS OF MARYLAND. 

Oyster-laws. — The oy.Hter-linvs of Maryland are too voluminous to be given in full, ami an abstract lias, 
therefore, been made of tln'Mi. Before giving this, I (iiiote Mr. Edmonds' rcraarLs upou tLcm and their ett'ect, as 
follows: 

" For the enforcement of ttiejse laws an oyster- police force is established, and for tbe use of the force one 
steamer and eight fast sailing sloops are provided; but owing to the charatiter of the laws iu force previous to the 
last Mcssion of the legislature, it was impossible for the police force to carry out the pnrp»)ses for which it was 
intended. During tlie ttscral year ending September .'id, lt>79, the cost of supporting this force auiounted to 
$14,379 70, while the receipts of the 'oy*ter-lond' for the same time were $.'J1,'J0:» 12, thus leaving the force in 
debt to the state for that year $12,410 04. Previous U* 1877 the amount received for dredging-li<'eiif;e.s had been 
more than enough to pay the annual exijense-s of the force; and when tliiH was changed so that the receipts were 
less than the disbursements, great dissatisfaction was manifested throughout the state. The oystcr-]K)lice foire 
received the blame, althougli it did not deserve it. The loss nf revenu(' was oeciisioneil bj' thi' fact that more than 
one-half of the dreilgiug licet wtulicd during tlu^ past season [ISTi*] without any license. This was mainly owing 
to the failure of the legislatures of Maryhuul and Virginia to ratifv the report made by a commission previously 
ap])otnted to determine the boundary line on the Potomac river between the two states. In eonset[uence of this 
neither state could claim JurisiUction over the waters of the Potomac, ami hence dretlgers coulil work without 
license. Many of the unlicensed boats al.'^o caught their oysters in Maryland waters on forbidden ground, and 
escnped arrest, not through any limit of the police force, but in couse(|nence of defective laws, which nuule it so 
diflicult to convict the violators of them that it was useless to arrest the dredgers. 

'* During my investigation of this std>ject I spent a week on board tlie poliec-sb'amer Leila, nnd about ten 
o'clock one morning, while on this trip, I was called forward by Captain Travers, the comuuinder of the steamer, 
to watch the movements of a large 0eet of dredgers some eight or ten miles ahead of us. Sixty-three boats were 
eoniited, only five of wliich were licensed. It was useless to arrest any, since they had seen the steauiei' m-arly an 
hour before she reached them, and had taken in all their dredges. The wet oysters and ropes lying an derk sliould 
have been jimwfl /flfiV evitlence that the law had lieeu violated; but repeated trials had demonstrated that it was 
impossible to convict the captain of a dredglng-boat, nidess the otticers of the steanu^r were able to swear that they 
had seen the dredge hauled up; and not oidy that, but must also be able to swear that oyster.s, and not rocks or 
stones, were brought up by the dredge. These two things were obviously impossible in nearly every case. In 
many casea the politje force were hindered and restricted by the rulings of illiterate magistrates, .some of whom, 
it is said, are iutercKtcd in dredging-lmats, while others arc more in sympathy with the dredgers than with the 
police. Such Wivs the working of the old law. Jt is to be hoped (hat the new one will prove of more value, 
notwithstanding the fact that it is still imperlccit. Under the old law the beds were allowed but little rest, tonging 
aiul dredging continuing long after the spawning-season hud begun. ISy the nrw law, however, it was intended 
that the I'lo-se-season sliould be extended, and it was made unlawful to take oysters from the waters of tbe state 
'betvA'een the l.'ith day of A|(ril and the 1st day of Se|itember, except for private use, to the amount of live bushels 
per day, or forsalw of the .same to any citizen or citizens of tin* nei<;hborhoor!, and to them only for the purpose of 
being cousuiued where sold, or lor the [)ni*]M)se of replanting or bedding in the waters of the counties wherein they 
are caught, or for sale to the citizens of the county wheiein (bey are caught, and to them only for the pur])Ose of 
rephmtiiig or bedding in the waters of the said conntics*. The meaning of this clause being somewhat obseiiw, 
the courts have been callcil upon to interpret it, and by some means l|](\v huve ri-tidcred decisions allowing the 
tougmen to catch an nnMniitcd quantity of oysters during what was intended to be the close-season. 

"The two most important features of the new law are, that the penalty for illegal dredging, which was formerly 
imposed u[>nn (he captain anil crew fvnlv, is now shared by the ves.sel, and that the evidence necessary for 
conxiction is nvade somewhat less difhcnlt to obtain than by the old law. It is, however, still defertive, and its 
force greatly irapaire<l by the insertion ol' the words *on deck', in section 30, which says: 'That if any boat or 
vessel shall be seen sailing over any of the waters of this state wliirh are exempted from dreilgiug by law, in the 
8umu manner iu which they sail to take or catch oystertj with scoop, scrape, drag, dredge, or similar instrument, 
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the snil-boat or vessel shall be pursued by any officer or officer« authorized by this act lo luaUe arrests, and 
ir 8aid boat or vessel apprebeinletl by said otliwT shall bt* found lo have <»u board any Avet oysters on deck', 
etc. U the law had been ininuMl in the interest of illefral <ired{;intr, it would have been hard to maUe a better 
loojihole. of escape than the two words 'on deck'. Tlie dredgers, by keepini^ a candul watch, can ahnust 
invariably have at leas*t thirty or foity mitnites' notice uf the iii»pro:ich of a [JoHce boat, and in that time it will be 
very easy to throw all tiie o.^.sters either into the hold or overboard. After thi.s is done they are safe. It is 
probable that tbe ebatifie in regard to Hues will h'ad to a better entbi-eenieut of tlie laws relating to dredging, but 
there will still be nuiuy nidieenseil dredgers, so long as the (jiiestiou of jurisdiethin over the waters of the Potomac 
renjains unsettled. Under the old law the ea]>tain and crew of the vessel were held reKponsiblc Ibr any violation 
of the laws, while the vessel was allowed to go free. The captain and crew, if caught, were placed in Jail ; the 
former, if a useful man, was baited out by liin employers, his tine eventually ]>aid if the ease went agiiinst him, and 
he was placed on the sauie or another vessel, wJiilc the cresv were left, often for many mouths, in jail, 8imi)ly 
imposiug a heavy expense npou the counti<'S. As many of the dredgers are foi-eiguers, knowing nothing in regartl 
to the laws, it was manifestly unjust to nuike tliem <sutfer lor obeying the orders of their captains. At the same 
time, however, there were otlier.s who were not ignorant of the laws, or of the jieualties imposed for the violation 
of them ; bat were specially trained in various devices and subterfuges, such as wouhi enable them to eseape arrest. 
The criHV could not Im-: taken until the cajdain was seen ; if he coidd mtt show n license all hands were jdaced under 
arrest. Souuitinu's, when an ollicer of the police force boarded a ves>:el ami asked lor the captain, he was tohl by 
the very man who was himself the eajitain, that the captain was on shore and had all the vessel's papers with hira. 
At other times the captain would escape to the shore in a sujall l>oat, and remain bid as long as the ]H>lice-boat 
was in sigiit, even if that was several days. Tlie dredging boats %eing well supplied with small-arms, are 
sometimes disposed to show fight when approached by a police-boat, and in forcing a surrender some of the 
dredgers have occasionally been severely wouudetl, and one or two have been killed. IIap[>ily, however, occurrences 
of this kind have been veiy rare. As a result of the new law which makes the boat responsible jointly with iho 
captain aiul crew, much of this trouble will probably be avoided. 

"From my iovestigatious, I aui inclined to tlitnk that the police force is well con(bn:ted, and that Capt, Sam. 
M. Travel's, commander, did all that could possibly be done to enlbrce the old law. The blame for illegal di'edging 
should be placed whexe it belongs — on the framers of the laws, and not on the executors of them." 



ABSTKAUT OF THE OYSTER-LA W8 OF MAKYLiVND, PASSED JANUARY SESSION, 1880. 

ChaPTKU 19H — Oifntcrg. 

Section 1. 7J<" it fnactrd hij ilif general tumemhfif of Mari/lantl. T]i:it I'baiittT !Hl, of tlie ac<8 passed at Jiouujrr Bcssion, Im74, t>c, and 
tlio same U, hert-by ruitealedj mid tlie follow intj uimctecl iu Ul'u thL-reol, to be arlicle 71 of tho cmlc of public guutfral laws, title 
♦' Oysluia '. 

Src. 2. Nn steHiiiPr slialt tu: iisetl in ciitcliing oysfcra in tho wivters of this atate, with ecoop, driidgp, or similar iuHtruracnt, and uo 
other Iwai hLiiH lui «o nm-d. without tlrsf haviiij;^ bpcn liceiisad oh hcreiuaft^r provided. 

SiiC. :S. Thf! puniptrfjlhT «f the tn-iusiirv hIiuII, upon aiiplicatiim af any ]H'rs(»D who hiM been a ivsident of thi« state for twelve 
cmist!fiuive niirtitl>s ni-xt iii"L'Ct;<li«»;j stii-h npplicali<m, and In im othi-r priMon, issne a Itcenno to siioh re^i^leut to employ such boat in 
cat^-liiii^ ovslt^rH with sfiHtp, drnd|i;i", nr .Hiiiiilui iiiHlruituMit, wirUiii \lw t'ltf.sapoakc buy, and in EnMUrn bay, 'iiiitsitre nf a line drawn fnini 
tlui floiitbwi'Mt fonitT of Second Ki-nt |iniiit t(» Wadf'tt pnitit ; iinividcil, that nothiu); LiT»Mit I'utitwiui'd sluili aiitlioii/e the eatirbing €)f 
oysfciM vvitb sciiu]>, dredjLjc, or Kiniilur iustrann-nt, nti any oyster-bar ^vitbin nric ami a half irdli.-s of Tolli^y'a point, Sandy point, Hacketl's 
jioinJ, Tlioiiia.s' point, Holbind I(rlaud l»ar, Thret^ .Sisters, Swan I'uint bar, I'opbir islnntl, ono-(|iiarter of n niik' west of, and between tho 
island and the inaiu-buid, nor wiUiin a half mile of Plnni ]>oint, and to Imy and soil uysO-r-s in this state, whieb license shall hold good for 
one year, but shall only autbortxc tht> oatubiiig of oysters Iwtu'een October l.'> and April 1 ; but it shall l>e lawfal for the owner of any such 
lieen.wd boat, whenever »aid owner shttlj convey by bill of sale for h bojia Jidc consiileration, eaiel boat, nuto any jM^ruon who lais lK'«'n a 
resident of the state tjf Maryland for at least ouo year, to transfer tlio said liceosc to said vendee -with wiid boat: I'l'ovuUd, The said 
vendee ami as-signeo shall appear before the comptroller of tho treasury and make oath before biui to all the facta and prereqnisitea 
rcijuired, and shall pay fr> to the stat^' treasury. 

Sicc, 4. riie owner of such Ixjat hhall ni.iko oath before the comptroller or hia clerk, or if the owner be a resident of Ralthnnrc city, 
he shall make oalh before the clerk of the court of eoininnii plea<», or if a renident of n eouuty, nball ni.Tke oaHi before the clerk of tlio 
circuit court of said coaaty, (bat he is the >i(yi>a fidv (mner of such boat to be described iu the licenftc; that be has beeu a resident of tho 
state fur the time he lore mentioned; that there is no lieti on «ai<l boat by a noii resident ; and that the enid boat ia not held with an 
Jutentioji to vfnlate the pruviBious of this law. Such applicant .shall produce beftKre the coiuiitrollcr, at the lime of such application, tho 
certilicate nf the taking of feucb oatb, the cii.stoni-house cnrnliment or lieeuiii* of kucIi boal ; and, if unch boat is under cnatom-honBe 
tonnage, the owner shall swear to her tonnage. The nwister of nuch boat shall make oath that he has been a resident of tho state of 
Maryland for twelve moutliH next ]irccediag tho time of taking such oath. 

Sf.c. f). Beforo gratiJiiig Buch licen.>e, Ibo comptroller shall receive for it, from (he ap]>iicnnt, at the rate of $3 per ton for every ton 
the boat may measure; and the license shall l« exhibited »vl)enever ealled for by any ofiicer of the »itate of Maryland. 

Skc. 6. Any person who shall \iolnte any of the provisions of the jireceding ncclinns shall bo deemed giiUty of a miademranor. and, 
npon'indiclnieiit. and conviction in any circuit court, or bef<ire any justice of the jH'ace of this slate, Iwfore whom such case is tried, shall 
be. fined not less than S-''H nor more than |i2U0, or ueuleuced to the house of correction for a term uot less than three ui<iuth», nor more 
than three year.s; and the Imat or ve.ss<'l UBe4 iu said violation, together with the jiaiterH, furnilur*', and tackle on boani of said boat or 
vess<?] at the time of the t<aid violation, BbuU pay a penalty of not lesa liiaii #50 uor more than |"2C0 for each and every viulatiou of tb« 
preceding scctiuu. 
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Sec. 7. Upon informsition given under nath to any judge of the circnit conrt^ir jnatioe of the peace, of anj violation of any of Uie 
proviaious of tliis act, lie shall issue hie warrant to the «hLMifl'or auy eoDstuMe, retiniriiig them to iirocetd forthwith to urreet the party or 
particfl allcgfd to have been eiinftped in the violation of this ai-i, and (o seize and take ])0!4sess)ciu of any huul, canoe, nr vessel, together 
"n'tth all her tackle and ap])arel, and di-ltver the same to the judge of the ciruuit eoart, or a JuHtiee of the peaoe of this atate, to he dealt 
with aeeording lo the provisions of tliia act. 

8ec. 8. Any person cr persouB ivho shall resist any officer authorize*! under this net to inalco arrest-s, shall be deemed guilty of a 
niisdemcanur, and upon cuu\ ictiou thereof, shall be Lniprisoued iu the house of correction for not lesa than three months nor more ihaa 
three years. 

Skc. d. It shall be the dnty of the Bhcrilf, constable, or oflBeere of the etate tishery-force, to arrest any jierson or persons, and to acixe 
any canoe, boat, or vessel fnnnd violating any of the provisinns of this iiet, and bring the otl'ender or nfl'enders before a judge nf the conrt 
having crintinal jurisdiction, or a justice of the [teaco most convenient or acce.<i8ible, to be dealt ^itli as herein provided. 

Sec. 10. The jndge or justice of the jR-iMie before whom any person or persona may be brought, charged nnder oath with violating 
any of the provisions of this act, shall either give the ease an iniinwliate hearing, or shall appoint souie early day within the next t«jn 
days thereafter, to lieai the ca.se, the party or parties charged giving good and suflioieiil bail lor Ilia or their attendaneo, and on conviction 
of the ulTeudcrs, the suiil judge or jitstiee of-tbe peace shall impose a tine of not less than ^W nor more than isidO, or imprtsoumcnt iu the 
house of correction for not less than thive uiouths, nor more than three yeaii*, and the boat or vessel used in each violation, together with 
all the appand and tackle nn board, at the time of said violation, shall be held until said tine and costs are paid; provided, that if said 
line shall not be |>ai<t within twenty days thereafter, the said judyo is hereby authorized to order any shcrifl' or constable to sell said boat 
or vessel, with all the apparel and tackle on board, to the liiyliest bidder, for ea«li, after giving at least twenty days' notice of the time 
and place of said sale, an«l the procetids of said sale shall go to the payiiieiit of the fiue and costs of such proseciition, and the balance, if 
any, shall be paid to the owner of said boat or vessel; provided, the saifl owner shall have the right of an appeal to the circuit conrt, 

Skc. 11, Any boat owned wholly or in part, by any non-resident, used in catching oysters in this state with seoup, dredge, or similar 
iiistmment, shall be condemned by order of any judge of the circnit court uearcat the place of her capture, and shall be stdd by the sheriff 
of the county where eond^inned ; oue-foortli of the proceeds of such sale shall be paid to the party making the capture (except the oflicera 
of the state tishery-foree), and the balance shall 1# paid into the tre.asiiry of the state to be credited t.o the oyster-fund. 

Sec. 12. The Gnes aecruiug under this act shall be puid within ten days to the clerk of the county or city where such lino may 
accnie, and bo placed to the credit of the oyster-fund. 

Skc. 13. It shall bo unlawful, witlioul authority from the owner, for any person or persons to take or catch planted or bedded 
oysters; any j)er»ou violating t lie provisions of this section shall, on conviction iu the circnit conrt of the county whcreiu the oysters 
were beddetl, be fined not less thati $!> nor more than $50, or ho sentenced to the house of correction for a term nut lesH than three months 
nor more than three years. 

Sec. 14. It shall l)o unlawful for any person or persons to fake or catch oysters, except for private use, to the amount of five bushels 
per day, or for sale of the pauie to auy citizen or citizens of the neighborhood, and to them only for the purpose of being consumed where 
sold, or for the purpose of replanting or bedding in the waters of the counties wherein they are ennght, or for sale to the citizens of the 
county wherein they are eaufjht aud lo them only for the purpose of replanting or bedding in the waters of said counties, between the 
ir>th day of Ajiril and the Ist day of September, in each and every year. Any person violating this section shall be deemed guilty of a 
jnisdemeanor, and be fined by a justice of the peace of the county wherein the offense was couuuitted, not le-ss than $50, uor more than 
^'20{), or imprisonment in the lioiise of corr< ctioti for not lorn than tliree months nor nior*^ tfiaii three yejirs. 

8f.c. 15. It shall tie nnlawfnl for any pc)-son or poraoua Co take oysters on Sunday or at ni|;ht, or to carry oj'ators in the shell outside 
the state, 1>etween Ajiril 1 and September 1. 

Skc. Id, The cDUiptroller t>f the tre.'Vsiirr shall have poiiite'I in bhicl< figures, on white canvas, two sets of nunibero, corresponding to 
the licen.se to catch oystt-rs; each figure shall be 2i inches iu length and of proportionate width, aud the figures at least ti inches apart, 
and he sludl give to each [h-tsoji talcing out such license two nuiubeis tli^reof, one ol which shall bo firmly «evved upon fheslorboard side, 
and in the middle of that pnrt of the tnuiusail which is above the closcv-re^ef, and the other number on the [lort side, aud in the middle 
part of the jib, which is above the bonnet and reef; these numbers shall be )>luced in an upright position, ami worn at all tiiu«H during 
llur dredging-Bi.'a8<5U, aud shall not be concealed or defaced, and no other number tdiall be exposed to view or used, thau tbat which is 
furuighed by the comptroller. 

Siic. 17. Auy residfiit of this state, desiring to use any eanoe or otlier boat, in catching bt taking oysters with rakes or tongs for 
sale, iu auy of the waters of Uii-j state, ahall first obtain, by application to the clerk of tlu< circuit court of the county wherein he may 
reside, a license therefor, and such license shall have effi'ct from June 1, iu the year iu which they may have been obtained, to June 1 
next succeeding; provided tlitil such license shall not autboiizc the use of saitl eaiioi- or boat in taking or catching oyslers in any creek, 
cove, river, inlet, bay or sekiind wiihiu the limits of any county, other than thjit w herein tbe Ucenso sliall liave been granted, aud that the 
boundaries of counties bordering on uavi;,ral)lH watfrs sbiill be strictly con.strned so as not to permit the residenTB of either county to take 
or catch oysters beyond the middle of the dividing channel ; Prmidid, That nothing in this section shall be so construed as to prevent tho 
tilizeuH of Saint Marv ai>d ("ulvert countiei from using the waters of ibe Patiixeut river in commoii, or the citizens of Queen Anne and 
Kent counties from u-^ing the waters of Chester river iu coiuuiou, or the citizens of Dorchester and Wicomico counties from u.-^ing tho 
Maters of thi' Nauticuke river iu common, or fho citizens of (Juecu Anne and Talbot connti s from using the waters of Wye river aud the 
uiouih thereof in common, or citizens of PorchesUr or TuUfot counties from using tlic waters of the Choptank river in common. 

Skc. is. Eu<:h and every license to take or catch oysters for sale, with rakes or tongs, shall state the uunie aud residence of tho 
person lo whom the same is to be granted, the number, logelher with the length, to be obtained by top, or over-all, measurement of the 
canoe or boat licensed, the county «n which tho suite is to be u-ned, and the ]*eriod at which said license will expins and every applicant 
for sueh license shali p.ay to the clerk of the court where such license muy be grunted, and before the issuing aiul delivery of the same, 
according to the following rates, viz: For any boat uu''asuring in length 'JO feet or l<;*w, the suu> of ^'2', measuring from 20 to 25 feet, Lha 
fcuni of $;S; meiisuriog iVoiii •2.'"> lo HO fiM-t, the sum of §4 ; and all over 30 feet, including sloops under eiistom-house tonnage, the sum of $5 
each I and all oysters fuliiri with rakes or longs shall be culled upon the natural lieds where they arii taken; the amount received from 
tonging licen.se to Ik- paid to the cU-ik of the school commission erx, lor the public schools in the resiwetive counties where such license is 
i.s«^ued ; pi'ovtiled, the Hum receiveil I'roni white tongeiu shall go to while schools, aud the sum iroui colored tongera shall go to the colored 
sehools. 

Skc. 19. Everj- niiplicant for license to use any cuuoe or other boat in taking or catching oysters with rakes or tongs, shall be rerjuircd 
to make oath or ulliL'iii.'ilion before the clerk authorized lo issue the same, or some justice of the peace, on whose certificate of the taking 
of such oath or ufiirmatiou the clerk t>hall istiue said license: that the facts set forth iu luiid liceuae are strictly true; tbat he has been a 
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bottafidf resident of the county for the twelve months next preoewlinj? his npplloation for said licenBe; that he dpslrcs ami intends to nae 
■aid c'uiMK" or boat only in th«' county in wFiicli he rosideii, or in the waters used in coinmon, as herein providwl in Ibist act ; that he will 
not allow tb<! »anie to lui ii8*>d for taking oystei-s by nim-rpsitlL'iifs nf tbi* ccmiity ; that ho will roinply with and olwy all tht^ laws of this 
Btnt«, regiilatiu^jtlw taking nr Ciitchicy of oysters- ainlovi-ry piTHoii to whom sinh liwnsn shall havu 1k'«u j^rauted, shall paint th« number 
of hiB ('Htuit'- or boat on tlit^ (iiitsklo tberpof, near tin* jjiinwalp, in l)I:M'k tigures, and unt less than tliree inches in length, and of proportionatn 
width, in a while ground, ami no nnniber, other thuu tliat in the 8aid lici-nse, Hliall be exjioRed to view on »aid eaniM^ or bout; and any 
person failing to oonrply with this provi-tjon before nsiug said boat oreanoe for the purpose nforesaid, shnll, on conviction thereof before 
a jiiBtiee uf the peaee, he lined not le«8 than five dollars, nor more than U'D dollarfi, and any person who may refuse to pay said line shall 
be coinniifted to Ihe county jail for the period of thiity dayw, or nntil said fine be pairl. 

Skc. '20, The comptrolItT of Ihc tieuHiiry shall cause to b« printed and delivered to the elerks of the circoit conrta of the several 
coouties, llie reiiuisite number of »ueh blank lieeuses; and the said elerka Mhall, <in the tmt Monday of March aud Deeeinlier, in each 
year, return to the eoiriiitiollur a list and aceoiiut of sneli licenses iwned liy them ; and no lii-cniH>H to take or catch oyntera with rakea or 
tougN shall be in^ined to any Imat ur vessel which );< lii-enfed tn 1uk<.^ or cateli oysters with srooji, drag, dreilge, or any HliniliirinHtrunieut. 

Skc. yi. If any pi^rsiui shall use any canoe or Imal, uot licensed as ix-quired by the preceding section of this artieb.', iti taking or 
catchiiy; oysters with rakes or longs, except for private nse, he shall, upon eoiivictioii thereof, be fined not lets than twenty nor niorethiUi 
one huudred dollars ; and in case of refusal to ]>ay the said fine, said perauu shall be coutiiied iu the Luuse of eorrecUon not less than three 
moutbs nor uioro tban thrwi years. 

Sec. 2'2, All moneys arising from finen, penalties, or forfeitnres iiEi)08ed nndcr tliis article shall, upon warrant of (he comptroller, h© 
paid into the treasury aud placed to the (Lre<ii( of the oyster-fund. 

Sec. ifX The owner or owners of any land bordering on any of the navigable waters of this state, the lines of which extend into and 
»ro covered by said watere, shall have the exeloNiv*? jirjvilege of using tlie same for protecting, sowing, bedding or depositing oysters or 
other shclUish, within the line« of their own lauil; ami any owner or owners of bind lying and bordering niion any of the wat-cre of this 
state shall have power to locate and ap]>r<>pria1e in any of the waters iwljoinitig his, her, or their lands, live acres, for the pnri>08e of 
pnitecling, pr4*serviiig, depositing, Inrddiiig, or mowing oysters or oilier sLeJIIish ; ami any tdlier ciliwu i>f the state shall biive puvver to 
locate aud rtp]>ri.ipriate live acres in any waters in said state not hicated or api>ropriated ; iirox ided, thirty days' notice in writing «hall 1)0 
given the oxvuer or owners, oeeuijaiit or (Mciiiiauls of land bonlering on said water projHwed to be located; that the owner or owners, 
occupant or oceujiaats, may have priorily of claim, anil if they shall fail to locate or a)>i>ro[iri!tte the water uieutioned in said notice 
"ffithiti thirty days after receiving the same, then it shall he ojien and free to uuy one under ihe provisiona of this s«!etion ; provided, also, 
that, the said hicatiiui or appni'priatitm sliull bo deserihed by stakes, buKlies, or other jiroper and visible inetea and bounds, wliich 
deec.ri]>t.ion shall lie reduced to writing nnder llie oath of some competent surveyor, and recorded in llie ofliee of the clerk of the circuit 
courts uf the county ; and ]trovided, also, that such local ion ami n[ipro|)riat]:ou shall not injure, obstruct, or impede tlie free navigation of 
Bald waters; and provided, that uo iiatnrul bui' orbed of oysters shall be so hteated or iippro]>riated, and that six months' peaceful 
pos»e«eion of all locations of oyster-grounds under the laws of thia state shall constitute a good and sufKcient title thereto; but should 
any one, within the six months herein provided, be charged with locatingor ai)propriatingany natural bed or bar hereiubeforo prohibited, 
the question may be at once suhmitteel, by any person interested, to the jiulge of the circuit court iu tho county where such questions 
shall arise, who, after having given nolice to (ho parlies interested, eliall ]iroceerl to hear the testimony and decide the case, and if 
decision be lu favor of the parly locating said five acres, said decision shall he recorded with the original record of said five acrea, and 
Bhall in all easea be cnuehtKive eviileuei- of title therirto. 

tsEC. 24, If any creek, cove, or inlet, uot exeeetliug 100 yards at low water in breiidlh at its mouth, make into the lands, or that if any 
creek, covo, or inlet of greater width th;tn KW raids at low-water nisrk, make into tlie lauds, the owner or owners, or other lawful 
occupant or t»ecupuiitH, shall have the exclusive right to use such creek, rove, or inlet when the moiilli of said creek, cove, or inlet in IttO 
yiinls or less in width, and wheu tlie siiid creek, cove, or inlet is n;ore than ll't) yards in widih at its moulh at low water, Ihe said owner 
or owners, or other lawful occupant or occu]iaiit8, shall Lave I'Xelusive right to nse such creek, cove, or iulet, bo soon as 8ai<l creek, cove 
or inlet, in making iuio suiil laud or hind.s, shall be^^^oine lOO yards in width at low water, for preserving, dopot-iting, bedding, or sowing 
oysters or other sbelUisb, although sneh cove, creek, or ialot may not be included in the lines of aay patent. 

Skc. iJ5. Kiupowers the board of public works to purchase for each of the guard-bmit« arms and atnniuiiilion. 

Sec. "itj. P\>r the more eftkient working of the slate lisbery- force, the waiersof this slate shall be divided into Sftven districfa, of 
which the waters of Kent eoniity aud ^iieen Anne shall bo the tirst ; Ihe waters of Qiieeu Anne and Talbot shall be the second ; the 
waters of Dorchester and Talbot, the iliird ; the waters of Wieomico, the fourth ; tht< walers of Son-crset county, the liftli ; the waters of 
Anne Arandel eouuly, ihe sixth ; the walers of i>a\ut Mary, Cbarles, aud Calvert, the si-venlh ; each of the said districts shall be guarded 
by one sailing-vessel, excejit the third and seventh, whicb «hall be guarded by two ; and it shall be the duty of the deputy commauder of 
the lirst district to giianl ihe waters of thesttr river, belonging lo l^ueen Anne comity and the waters of Kent county, iuchiding Swan 
Point bar; aud the duty of (he coinuiauder of the weond district to guard the waters of lljjstern bay and ils Iritmtaries, aud the waters 
of Talbol cuunly, as far duivn as black Walnut point ; and it shall be the duty of one of the depuiy eomniandprs of ihe third district to 
guard the watere of Cho]>tank river nnd ils tributaries wliich lay iu Talbot connty ; and the duty of the commander of Wicomico county 
boat lo guard Ihe watere of Wieomico county, and the line between Somerset and Wici>mito county; and the remaining eonimnndei^ to 
gnard their respective districts; provided, that tho board nf public works or the commander of the lisherj-force, are hereby anthori/.ed 
uml empowered to onler tho deputy commanders to do duly iu any of the waters in this state, when, in the judgment of tsithor, Ihey may 
d«M;m it necessary. ^ 

Sue. 27, The board of public works shall appoint a suitable jierson lo command said force, to appoint the deputy commanders for 
their respective districts, and the said commander and de]>uty conmmuders sfmll have iiower lo appoint their suhordiuatea and sel(«t their 
crows; and the t*>rm of office of said commander aud deputy commmidcrs shall be for two years. 

Sec. yw. The board of public works slinll have the power to remove any otHcer of said force for neglect of duty or incompetency, and 
any ofllcer commanding in said foreu^ shall have the power to remove any snbordiiinle under his command, aud appoint a person lo lill lh« 
vacancy whenever tho iulerest of said service may, in his judgment, require him to do so. 

Skc. SU. The luiard of public works shall keep the steamer and said leesels in good order, and the treasnn-r of tho stat4?, npon 
requisition of the said board, aud tho wnrrant of the coniptroller, is directed to pay snms necessary to tany out Ihe provisions of this act. 

Skc. 30. The comnnandiug oSleer of f be steamer may be selected from the state at large, but tho deputy commanders shall he selected 
from the districts in which they are to m-rve. 

Sec. 31. The commaudiug oflicer is required to keei> his vessel constautly on duty when circumstances will permit; every locality 
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where a violation of the low in likely to occur sTiall he viPited an offrn 08 the <Tiitip« of the force and condition of tho veiwel will allow; 
and evi-ry tliret* mouths a report ghnll he mn^le of nil ofSoiiit acliou takeu iiuder the law, and of all iiioucy8 reccivtfd for licenae isaned to 
parties eiiKaR«"d in carryiiip nysti-ra taken in lliis slate. 

Sec. 32. It shall be the duty of tlu- d«'|Hity w>iiiniand<>rs to cptitino thrmselves ordinarily lo their aeveral diHlrirtu ; hut it shall also 
he their duly to enforce iiuy of the provisions lA' ihJM act in any \vat4-r» adjiieeut to their distriete, wlieii a violatiuu of the sauie uhull eouio 
to their knowledge. * 

Skc. Sa. CommaiideTB of said force (■hall, liefnre enteriitf; ii|n>n tlnir dtilii-s, tnkc the oftlli prf-scrihecl tiy (hf roastitutiou, and tho 
comniandinff oHicer of said forcv Bhall enter into lioud to the state uf Mnryhmd in the stun of leu thuutiaud dollars, and each deputy 
coiLinianfler in tho emn of three thonituud dollurH. for (he faithful perfunuauee of their dutietj. 

Skc. 34. Fixea salaries ofeominander and various suhordinates of pcdice fnrco. 

8kc. 35. The otticcrs and cn<w of the steamer shall each receive one ration per day of the tjnaliry and quantity allowed by law to tho 
officers aud crow of the Revenue Marine of the I'nitcd States, hot no rations shall Im' allowed to oftiwrs or crews of the sailing-veasoUi. 

8ltC. 3(1. The ofllcers and crews afotx'said shall he pai<l nmnihlY hy the Ireasnrer npon warrant of the comptroller, etc. 

Skc. 37. All oysters in the shell disposed of in the state of Maryland shall he measured in a sealed nieasnre of any capacity, from half 
a hrishel to three linshels, that may he. agreed upon hetvveen tlie wher and jmrehiiser; provided, thut the said measiint or measures shall 
contain iu quantity for each bushel thereof, according to the folh)wiiig dimensions, that is to say, Itii inches across, fr<iin inside to iusido 
at the bottom, Iri inches across from inside to inside at the ttqi, and 'il inches dia^oiuil from the inside chime to the top, oud tho aamo 
uhall be even or struck measure. 

Six. 38. It shall he the <iuty of the pnnhnscr or scMer to have and ttse said measure or measures, duly inspected aud sealed by tho 
proper offleers, and no other tneasn re shall he naed under a forfeit of $,'(J for each and every offense. 

Skc. 39. If atjy boat or iea.-i<>l sliiiU he seen sailing over any of the waters of this state, which arc exempted fj-om dredging by law, 
in the same manner in vvhieh they sail to take or catch oysters with scoop, scrape, drag, drcilgr', or similar iinstntment, (ho said bout or 
vessel shall he [lursned by any officer or ofUcers authorized hy this act to make arrests, and if said boat or vessi-l apprehended by said 
othccr, shall be found to have on board any wet oysters ou deck aud properly equipped for taking or catching oysters with scoop, scrape, 
drag, or dredge, or similar instrument, it shall bo prima facie evid«-nee that the sjiid bitat or veHS<'l has bw-ii used in violation of this act, 
and it shall be the duty of the nllieer Iu arrest the person in rtHuniand of suid boat or vessel and seiico tho said boat or vessel, together 
with all her equipments, and briag the *anie before a judge or justice of the juaee most accessible, to be dealt with according to law ; 
provided, that nothing in this ait uha'l be construed to jindiibil vessels from si-eking harbor in any waters of this slate. 

Sec, 40. All oysters taken from any of the waters of this state shall be culled u]>on their natural bed or bar, uuder risk of heavy 
penaltic-a. 

.Sec. 41. Any person convicted nnder this act, shall, in all cases, have the right of an appeal. 

Sec. 42. Nothing iu this act shall he coiiHtrued to apjily to W'oreester county. 

Skc. 4:{. It shall he the duty of ihe comiuaudera of the steamer aud sloops, to diligently watch and guard, and to arrest all persona 
tlredgiug, toiigiug, or scooping withont license : and any vitdatiou of duty in this i'es[ieet shall be deemed a suflieient cause of removal. 

Skc. 44. Kothing coutaiued iu this act shall be construed to allcct any prosecutions under the existing law, uow peudiug in this state. 

Latct of 1878, chapter 471. 

Section 1. It shall not he hiw fol for any person or persons to take or catch oysters for any purpose, in any manner, or with any 
instnintent what«>ver, in the waters of the I'atoxent river within the boundaries of Calvert conuty, between Point Patienee and 
Sheridan's point, in Calvert county, and between Town point and Long point, in Saint Mary county, from the 1st day of May to the 1st 
day of October in each year after the passage of this art; provided, however, that this act shall not bo ctmstrued to prohibit the citizens 
of Calvert comity or Saint Mary county from taking from the waters thereof oysters for private use, or for tho purpose of replanting or 
bedding in the waters of said counties, or for sale to the citiKcns of the county wher«-in they are caught. 

Skc. 2. Upon information given upon oath to any justice of the peace iu and for the counties aforesaid, of any violation of the 
provisions of this act, the sjiid justice of tin- pea<e shall ismu' his vvtiiraut for the arrest uf the ort'cndcr oroHenders, ami the seizun? of the 
cauoe or boat in his or their poHsi's.siou, or used iu the couuuiasiou of the ofi'euse, together with Ihc tackle, iustruiiieuts, and all things oa 
board at the time of the caininis.+iou of the olleuse. 

.Sbc. 3. Preacri1*es metho<l of legal procedure for irinl aud for collection of pcnaltieis. 

Skc. 4. Provides ri^ht of appeal. 

Lawi of 1870, chapter 40 >. 

SkctioN 1. Be U enacted hy th" gevcral OMcmfcfif of Jdari/land, That it shall not be lawful for any person or persons to rake, drag, or 
dredge for oysters within live hundre<l yards of either edge of Ihe new chauuci at the mouth of Patapsco river, known as the " Craighill 
channel", extending from the Seveu-Foot knoll to the mouth of M;igothy river. 

Skc. -i. Stipulates profcedings for arrest and pnniahuKut id' oflVnders, closely sirailar to the foregoing law*. 

BALTIMORE CITY,— laio* of 18G4, chapter 368, 

Section 1. All oysters carried to the city of BaHimore for sale, shall be sold hy the sealed half-hnshel, or sealed bushet-aud-half 
measure, and each and rveiy jioson ofii-nding against the provisions of this seel ion shall be subject to a due of §aO for o;u^h and every 
olTcuse, to be recovered befcuo a justice of the peace of the city of Haltimore. 

Law* of 1874, chapter 221. 

SECTION 1. All oysters In the shell, disposed of in the city of BaTtimoi-c, or in the port of Ciisftcld, or af any oyster-packing 
establishuieul iu this stale, shall bo measured in au iron circular tub, of any capacity froai one-half bushel to three Imshela, ik'i ntay bo 
agreed upon between the buyer and seller; said measure shall contain in quantity for each bushel Ihereof, according to the following 
dimensiouH, that Is to say, sixteen and «uie-hfilf inches across from inside to inside at the bottom, eighteen inches across from inside to 
in.Hi(h< at the top, aud rwenty-one inches diagcmal from the inside chime to the top. and the same shall bo eveu or struck measure ; alt 
oystei-s iu the shell sold in the city uf nnltiui(»re shall be nu-asured by a licensed measurer. Any person may obtain a license therefor from 
the clerk of the court of counuou pleas, hy paying therefor ten dollars and taking au oath before said elerk for 1h.> faithful pcrformanco 
of his duty ; said license shall hohl good for one year. A measun'r shall receive for Uis Bervices one-half cent per bushel, to be paid 
equally by the buyer and seller. 
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Sec. 2. Tho nieasnro provided for above uhall b(^ iiiapcctcnl and stamped by tbc proper offlocr in Baltimore, and it abail be nnlawful 
to nse any oUier measure, except for oystcra shipped iu the barrel on any at(;aniboat, to be sold in the barrel. 

Laws of 1878, chapter 325. 

Skction 1. The act of January, 1874, relating to catching oyatcra with acoope or light dredges in Dorchester county, la ropealcxl and 
re-enacted to rca<l aa follows : 

Sec. 2. It shall bo lawful for citizena of Dorchester county to patch oysters with scoop or light dredge m boats not oxcficdiiig ten 
tons burden, * " * iu Honga rivir, HonptT's struits, Par bay, and that part of Fishing bay wliit-h hen to the southward and wvslwanl 
of a 8trai}.rht line drawn fioni thr midillc of thi- nifnuli uf Tt-dicivis irtok to Clay island light-house, and in all tin? wuti^rs to tlm Miiuhward 
and riwtwai'd of Clay island, iii Dorcbcst'T county, nufl adjoining ih^ Wicomifo liin-s up to Sandy island 5 Providah Tbat no boat or lioata 
lic<'n*vl under tho proviMioiis of this act shall work within "^W yards of the shore ; and the board of county commissionertt for Dorchealer 
county shuil purchiise lw(j buoys of ])roper hjkc and havu tlu-nt pi(>])erly anchored on tuid straight line, belweeu Tedious creek and Clay 
inland light hounc, and tho 1 aptain of llio oyst^-r-sloop of the weond district hIi.iII place thcni iu position. 

Snc. :f. In order to avail lliemst'lves of the privileges of section U, n Uct-nho mtntt be procured from clerk of clrcnit court, good for 
one year, but not periuilfiug any eatchiug of oysters between Muy 1 and .Sepli'mbur 15, following, 

Sec. 4. Every suih license shall slate the name and resitUnce of the person to whom the satne isto be granted, the number beginninjp 
with two hundred, together with the trtte tonnage of said boat or vessel, ncconling to the rule of cufitom-hotiBO moosureineut ; and every 
owner of a boat or vessel shall pay $2 per ton for evi-ry ton said boat or vessel shall measure. 

Sec, 5. The board of school conunis«ioncr» of Dorchester county shall appoint a competent person to measure all boats Ucensed nndor 
this act. 

Src. 6. McoMiror innst give $r.00 l>ond8, and shall receive T.O centa per ton measured, aA compensation. 

8kc. 7, Any aiijilicniit for a lirnnso nndcr thin net, shjill nmho oath that he has been a hotia fule resident of said county for the twelve 
months next iirecediug bis aiiplieution for sjiid Hcimin*', and I bat hu intends to two s;«id vi-ssel oidy iu saiil county, and that !iti will comply 
with and obey all laws of this state regiilating tin- eatehiiig of oysters; nnd any pi rscm to Avhnm said liceusi' shall havo been granted 
ahall paint the number uf h!s boat on eaeh beam, luar eh<> gtitiwales, on a whito tjehl. with bSark letters, seven inches in length. 

Sec. S, Enacts heavy penalties for u.se <.>f any sfirt of boat williont a liceiiM-, with right of apjieal. 

Sec. 9. Directs all moneys arising from tines and forfeiturea to be iinmcdialcly crcdiii><l to the pubiic-ftchool i\iud of the coiiuty. 

8«c. 10, Prohibits taking oystera with scoops or dredgea iu all waters reaerved for longing. 

8ko. 11. Fws allowed clerk of circuit court. 

8rc. 12. Adthj Great Choptank river to ground privileged to be worked with aeoopa or dredges. 

Laws tf/18«S, ehapifr 228. 

Sbction 1. Prohibits catching oystera " vvitli rakes, drags, or rlredge within the waters of ITonga river, in Dorrhesler county, or lt» 
the N.inticoko river at or above lioaring point, in Dorchester ami Wiirouuco counties, in quantities over five bushels iu anyone day" 
during June, July, and August. 

Siec. 'I. Forfeitures aud iines fixed for violation of the above section to be paid into the school fund. 

LaW(iofl87G,ohapttr'J0G. 

Skction 1. Forbids eal«king oysters in Dorchester county during Jnne, July, and .\ngnst, except five bushels a week for family use. 

Skc. a. Pi-nalhcs upon conviction of violations : a tine of §1(1 and ibjl'oiture of boat and camn- eiiTpbjyed ; one-half the lines and the 
proceeds of the sale of the boat to go to the informers, aii<l the remainder to be paid into tbe free-school trett8nr>' of Dorchester county; 
proviileil, that nothing in thia act shall apply to catching oyatera iu ottber the Great or Little Choptank rivora or their iributories i 11 
Dorchester coiintj'. 

Skc. 3. All boats coademned shall be sold at public anction to the highest bidder for cosh, after ten daya' notice of the time and 
place of sale. 

Lawi of 1878, chapter 359. 

Skction 1, Repeals chapter 4;t7, passed Jainiary, 1874, and chapter 40-'>, pas«t>d January, 1876, and re-enacts as follows: 
Section 1. The clerk of the circuit, coiut of TalUot or DorclK-stcr county shall, upon the application of atiy person who has been a 
resident of such connty for twelve months next preceding such apiilication, and to no other person, issue a license to such resident to 
employ any boat of a capacity of ten tons or under in (uking oysters with dredge, He«M)p, or scrape in the waters of tbe Choptank river in 
■aid counties, for salo to any person, betwi>en Si^piendier ir» in each year and June 1 next following; Proruhd, That nothing in this act 
ahall anthori/e the taking of oysters with dredge, scotvp, or si rnpo above a straight lin<^ drawn from Oyster Shell piiint, on the Doreh'-ster 
aUon', to the Talbot shore, iiumcdialeJy opposite, or in any (ributaries of wild rivTr above or below said Oyster Shell point; and provideil, 
fnrther, that the applicant sbull pay to said tlerk, before the issuing of aaid license, the sum of $«' per ton, which said license shall Ikj 
goo<l (ar twelve nmuths fioiu the day of its issue; ami until such license is obtained it shall be nnlawful to nse or employ any vesst>l in 
taking or catching oy**terH as herein tieforn^ described ; provided, that the waters of Tallwjt county lying bet wueu Black Walnut i>oint and 
a line drawn from Tilghuian's point to the sonthwcHl point of Parson's island, except the waters between Poplar island and the mainland, 
lying wilhui a line di-awn from a point of land cm (be ni>rth nidc of Ferrj- cove, known as Lowe's point, to the northern cxtreniity of 
Poplar island on the north, to a lino from the northwe.-t extremity of Tilghmau'a island Ut the southern extremity of acmlh bar of Poplar 
isbind on the south, which are hereby n-scrved fur (he use of tongtuen, i-hall be opened to the citizens of Talbot connty, licensed under 
this act, between ScptnndH-r 15 in eai'h year and Way I next folbnving, but it sbull be unlawful to take oysters with scoop or dn-dge in 
any other waters of Talbot county ; jmividcd, also, that the waters of Choptank river, lying north of a straight line mnniag fnnn ikntont'a 
point to Clora's point, arc hereby reserved for tougmen, aud it shall not be lawful to catch oyat«r8 with scoop, acrapc, or similar instmmcnt 
to tbe northward of said line. 

Secs. 3 to 11. Substanriidly ri'proclnce the pro\ isions of laws of P^tj, chapter 405, heretofore quoted, aa to ti'nna of application for 
liuenso and pcuultiea for violation. 

CALVERT COUNTY.— law* 0/ 1870, chapter 188. 

Pection 1. Catching of oysters for sale prohibited in Saint Leonord'a creek, Inland creek, and Dattle creek in Calvert county, except 
Itioh ovstcrs as have been *' imbedded or jdaufed". 
12 O 
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Skc. 2. \.'\Mn iiifommtion givcu iindi-r ii:it1i, of any \iolationof tliis npt, tn any jiiKlice of tin' iii':ict> of C»lvcrt connty, ho Nlialt 
fortliwitb issno Iuk Avjirrjint iUri'»'l<"'l lo i]ii< slicrilf, nr any criiislulilu or niilitaj'y ofHctT, reqnirins rillior nf thi-in to arrest tho party or 
puHifiH allejjed to Imvi? l>wii engaged iu violating this law, ami to et-izo and take posscbsiou of any canoe, boat, or vessel, togetber wilJi 
all thc-ir tackle and aiiparel. 

Sec. 3. Providc« for a Kpecdy lioariiig before a justice, and forft-iturps and penaltioH in caae of conviction, with right of appeal. 
Moneys so arising to bo devoted, one- fourth lo the arresting officer, one-fourth unioug his aHsistauts, and tbu remainder to the school fund. 

Lawi of 1878, chapter 163. 

Section l.'It aliall not bo lawfnl for any pcrsoti to take or catch oystcrw for wale, -with any instmmcnt whntever, in the waters of 
Mill creek, Back crci-k, or Saint Jolin's creek, iu Calvert county, for the period of llin-o years i'mui the passafJTu of this act, except from 
land in wiid walers located and ni)iiropriated, or which maybe hereafter located and appropriale<l by virtue of any act or acts of the 
gen<*ral aHsenibly of Maryland, iinthorizing the locution mid appropriation thereof for tlu> ftnrpoae of protecting, preserving, depositing, 
bedding, or sowing oysters, and any person violating the provisions of this law shall bo deemed guilty of a misdeme-anor. 

Bkc. 2. Fortbc purposes of this act a lino drawn fron^ the steaniboat wharf on Solooion't^ island, and mnning in a northeasterly 
direction to Township jxiint on Kousby Hall fann, shall be tLe dividing line between the mouth of Mill creek and tho Patuxenl rivor. 

KENT COUNTY.— laiM of 1872, chapter 359. 

Bbction 1. Any resident of either Qneen Anne or Kent county, having iu his possession any boat nnder cnstom-honse tonnage, atld 
deairing to use said boat or canoe in taking oysters for sale, with rakes or tongs, in any of the waters of the aforesaid counties, shall first 
obtain, by apiilicalioo to the clerk of iho circuit court for that county wherein ho may reside, a license, such as is now prescribed by the 
general Inw, and which staid license shall give him a right to take or catch oysters in the waters of cither Queen Anne or Kent comity; 
uid such lieenst^ shall have effect fiimi October 1. iu the year in which it Hhnll have bec-n obtained, to the first day of October next succeeding, 
subject lo the provisioua of Ihe general law iis to the time in which oysters .«ihall bo caught or taken with tongs: Prorided, That such 
license shall not aulhonze Iho n»e of ssaid canoe or bout in taking or i-alebing oysters in any creek, river, cove, inlet, b.iy, or sound within 
the limits of any county other than Qncr-n Anne iind Ktnt; and that fhi" lionudurii's of the counties bonlering on navigable water shall 
lio strictly construed , so nn not to pcnnit the residents of vi ther of these counties to take or catch oysters lieynud t he channel of tho cri^eka 
or rivem lying between these andotber contiguous counties; an<l i>rovided lurtlwr. that Ibis act shall not authorize the taking or catching 
of oysters from grounds uhetwly located or apiirojiriuted for the puqiose of preserving, dejiositiiig, or bedding the same iu tho waters of 
said counties, under tho provisious of the general laws. 

QUEEN ANNE COUNTY.— Lair» of 1876, chapter 3«1. 

SscnoN 1 The following lines, to wit, from the south point of Wye island to the southeast point of Bennett's point, thence to tho 
sonth point of Pajson's island, are established as a boundary for the jirofcclion of tho oyster-grounds in that branch of Wye river kunwii 
as "Back Wye", and Ihe oyster-grouuds lying on the land or Quceu Anne sideof that jmrt of baid boundary exlendiug from the southeast 
point of Bennett's poiut to the south point of Parson's isluiul. 

Sec. i.'. It shall not be lawful for any noii-residcul of Queen Anno county to catch, or iu any manner to molest, oysters on Queen 
Anne's side of tbe boundary here specilied. 

Sec. 3. The diviiling waters of Wye river, and the' waters of Saint Michael river, lying west of the Imandary line described in 
ecctiou one of this art, and tlie w alers uronnd IIciTing island, are hereby opened to the citizens of Qtieen Anno and Talbot counties in 
common, for the purpose of cafchiiig oysters with rakes or totigs. 

Sec. 4. It nhall be unlawful for any jrerson to tak<5 or catch oysters wilh scoop, scrape, or any siinilar iiiKtrnineut, in the waters of 
Queen Anno county, lying west of Kent i.slaud, between Kent's poiut and Cove i>oint, within 4UU yards of tho shore. 

8ec. 5. Penalties for violation. 

SOMERSET COUNTY.— Co«te of public local lam, artwle la 

Sec. 91. Prohibits taking (vystera for manure in Somerset county. 

Sec. 92. Prohibits purchasing any oysters for manure caught iu tho county* 

Skc. 93. Penalties imposed. i 

La\ca of 18G7, chipter 12». 

Sec. 94. Permits citizens of the connty to take oysters with a dredge or scoop in any waten of said connty not parcel of any creek, 
cove, river, or inlet, upon olitaining license therefor as hereinafter illrected. 

Sec. 9f). The clerk of the circuit court for said county, upon upplic-ation of any citizen of said county, shall issue a license to such 
citizen, authorizing him to take or catch oysters with stoops, drags, or dredges in the waters pf said county, suliject to the itrovisions of 
this law, for one year from the date of said license, for which said licen.se the citizen applying shall pay tu the said clerk the buui of ten 
dollars; provided, that the citizen so applying shall have fast satislicd the said clerk thai he lias obtained from the coinptndler of the 
Blute license lo take or catch oysters iu the waters of the Chesapeake buy. 

Code of public local i(iw», article 19. 

8w> 96. The person so applying for a license shall lirst'be refjnired to make oath that bo is a bona fde owner of the veaaol to 
1m lloBmad, that he has been a t>ona Jlilc citi/i'U of thu state for one year immediately preceding said application, and six mouths a resident 
of thtooauiy, and that the lieuuae ia iideuded for his use only. 



Z«tr« of 1867, chapter 129. 

Sec. tl7. An.v person taking oysters within the waters of said county with a scoop, drag, or dredge, w-jthoiit a license, or who is not 
aeiti/en of said county, or otherwise, contrary to any law of this state, shall be subject to all tho peuallioA provided by law against tho 
tlti'gul taking of oysters iu thisstat«. 
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Code ofpuUio local lavB, article 19. 

8bc. 9S. In all caees where a venel or individual aiiall be tried under this law and acquitted, the exi>en8ea of the snit shall be borne 
by the conntjr. 

Sec. 99. IsBDo of warrant. 

Sec. 100. Fees. 

Sec. 101. Mouoy from licenses to be paid to tlic county school funcL 

Lawt of 1878, dtapter 373. 

SrcnriN 1. Prohlltits tnlviuft nyntcn* with spoops, drnjjN, or dr^'dgca, in Wipomico river, in Somerset county, on the oaatem aide nf • 
straight line from tliu itioulh ut' Hoi-k cn-uk to Cla}- iNluiiiI liglit-housf, under liability to heavy penalties and forfeitures, 

» 

TALBOT COUNTY. 
iSee Don-lieitter countt/, 1a\c» af 1874, chajiler 437 ; laics of 1876, chapter 405; lattw of 1878, chapter 359.) 

WICOMICO COUNTY. 
(See Dortkottar countt/, lawt of 1868, chapter 228.) 

Xatc« o/ J@72, chapter 241. « 

Section 1. It shall not he lawful for any person to puiploy any c.inoo, boat, or vessel in taking oysters with scoop, dredge, or any 
Blinilnr iustrunieut, within the waters of Wiconiiw) puiuity, nor sliall any person take oystern for sale within the waters of said county, 
Otherwise than with tongs, as reHtrieted and regulnted Ity the provisioiiH of the general oyster-hiw in force in this stat«. 

Skc. 2. For the iirotecliou of the young oysters iu tho waters of Wicomico county, it shall not bo lawful for any person or persona 
to convey beyond the limits nf said county any oysters from May 15 until September I in each year. 

SkC8. 3, 4,o,<>, 7, Presenile penalties and forfeitures, and reyiilate f<»nns of official pnjceeding iu arrest and trial of offenders. 

WORCESTER COUNTY.— Loios 0/I868, chapter 343. 

Sec. 3. Prohibits tnkinp oysters iu this connty fonnaking into lime. 

Secs. 4, r>, <i, 7, H, ANU a, I'reseribt Ifgal proccidiiiKB f"r anest and the recovery of fees and penalties. 

Sec. 10. If any pernou shall take, steal, or sell ])Iuiite(l oysters of auntlicr, knowing them to be siudi, from any of the waters in this 
act mentioned, he «b(il!, ujion eimvictioii in said court, lie fined not legs, than lifty nor more than one hundred dollars, and may, at th« 
diseretiou of tlio court, be uunliucd iu Jail not less than one uur luoro than six mouths. ^ 



Lam of 1872, chapter 131. 

• 

Sec. 2. It shall not bo lawful fur any person or persoDs, other than citizens or aotnnl residents of ilarylaud, to haul or fish with 
any seine or seine.H of any deseriptinn, rake or eatuh uystcra, claois, or terrapins, or jdant oysters in the wat«rs of Siucpnxent bay or any 
of the triluitaries thereof included iu the Liouudaries of Worcester county. 

Secs. 3 and 4. Refer to seine tishing. 

Snc. .">. Provides fines and forfeitures in case of violation ; but provides that this act shall not restrict or prevent traderil or other 
pcrsojia from |nircha»ing from or selling to non-residents the slj4rllti:<h in tliis act mentioned. 

Sec. (1. If any citizen of Mac,\land shall b« coueerued nr intertisted with any person not resident within this state in the taking, 
catching, or planting of oyster,'* in the wjiters nf Sincpusent bay, or in any of th« tributaries thereof iucludeU in the boimilaries of 
Worcester county, or sball knowingly permit any pei*«oa iiot a citizen and actual resideut wilhiu IhiH stale to take, cateb, or plant oysters 
in his name, he shall be liable to the penalties and forfeitures imposed for the violation of the |trccedtug sections of this act, and shall be 
proceeded against in the same manner; provided, thai notliiug Iterutu shall be coustraed to prevent the enipluymeut of nou-residenta as 
day laborers for tlie above pntposes. 

Secs. 7, H, 9, ani> 10. Fonns of ])roeecdingis against allegt-d olFeuders, and dispo^tal of coudenmed property forfeited. 

Sec 11. In case of pcrsous unlawfully engaged deeiug from tbeir boat, the boat or vessel shall be seized, which shall be condemned, 
if the evidence sliows it to have bceu illegally used. 

Sec. 12. Moni'«y thus arising to be paid into the school fund. 

Sec. 115. Prohi bits taking any shells from the " rocks or data whereon oysters grow within the limits of Worcester cottnty ". Penalty, 
125. 

Sec. 14. AH oysters in the shell disposed of iu the waters of Worcester connty shall be measured in a sealed meosnre of any capacity, 
from a half bushel to two bnsht^ls, that may be agreed upon between seller and buyer. Penalty, fjci^^. 

Skc. 1'). It .shall be the duty of the iiurehaser or seller to have said measure or meaaorca duly inspected and sealed by the standard- 
kcopcr, under a forfeit of $^ fur each and every olTeuse. 

Latca of 1876, chapter 277. 

Section 1. Chapter 77, passed January, 1874, "for the protection of oysters in Sinepnxent bay and itn tributarioa, is hereby 
repealed, but all violations of said act may be prosecuted and puui.shcd as fully as if said act had not been repealed". 

Sec. 2. Tlve clerk of tho circuit court for Worcester county may issue to any citizen of said county a license to take or catr-h oysters 
with rakci or tongs from the waters of Siiiepuxcnt bay anil its triliiil.irii-.'*, unlil the lirst day of May next ufter the issniug of said license; 
provided tho applicant for said license shall satisfy said clerk, by his own oath or other sulHcieut prool", that he is a eilisen of said 
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county, and Hhnll pay to said clerk tlic sum of one dollar, to be paid by Raid clerk to tbo county commiHshmors of Woroeater county, to be 
expended iu tho ]>i'ociirin>» of «;cd-oyBt<'rt» to bo plfMited in said liay as tlii* comuiissioners nfon-said may direct, bnt no person liroiiBMl aa 
above, nor any niht'T person, shall Jake or remove any nysturs fit>ii> the xvalers ol said bay or its tiiliiitarit-H on any Sunday or in the iiiyht 
at any season, nor durinj; (he day from fhn 1st day td' May tn tin- 1st day t>f Octolior, or any ttbolls from the tutniral rocks at, any time; 
providwl, thai nolliiti;f liiTein slmll W cous( ruftl to forbid any person from taking or catuliiiig his or her own plauttid oyuterti at any 
time and wilb any kind of iuHtnuiiont. 

Sec. 3. No (u-rson rthall catch, taki\ or r(*niovp any hIioIIs nr oyatorH from Iho nnturnl bedw in tbo waters of Sinepnient bay or its 
tribntariea with scrajwH, scoops, dredyiis, or dmsi'. or Avilh any histnunent in tho working of wliith any other iliaii band power ia used. 

Skc. 4. It wball he lawful for any citizen of Wnreester county t« plant, or for any reaideofc to lay dinvti, oysters ou not exceeding 
Jive acres in any one placo in any of the \vat«rH, except upon the natural rocks of tbo said bay or its tributaries, and that no person, 
except the oinlfer or his employ*^, Hhall work upon or among said plant^Ml or laid down oysters ; provided, that portion of the said waters 
so planted iu bo kept pbiinly inarkf^d with biiMlies, stakes, or htioys, and any person maliciously removing sjuil hushes, stakes, orbuoj-s, 
Nball be liabUs to the penalties of this sectiou ; and provide<l, that mjtbiiig in thitt section sball affect the rights of owners of land tfl th« 
exchi8iv<! use of any iT«>k, cove, or inlet, vvitliin their said laudfl, not esccedinf; ono bumlrc-d yards in width at it*i month, and any person 
violating tho pi-ovisiions of thifl section RhalJ lie lialde to h^^ Muod as for damagi; to any other pro^icrty, 

Secs. 5, G, 7. Regulate penalties, forfciturca, and proccedingB agaiiist olienilocs, 



R COASTS OF VIRGINIA. 

49. OYSTER-FISnERIES ANf> OYSTER-PACKING. 

General considerations. — Upon the study of the oyster-interests of the Chesapeake, included within the 
Btate of Virgiuia, st'veral p<'rsoiiy cuutrilmted bosides myself, notably Mr. H. H. Edmonds, of Baltimore, to whom 
tho credit of tUo Maryland diapter belongs, and Col. ]Marsh:ill MrDunald, of the United States Fish Couiniifssion. 
The waters of Virfjiiiia being in nuiny places sepai-ated from those of Maryland by iuui^finary lines only, it is 
not to be exjK'cted, remarks Mr. Edmonds, that the eouditions of the ftystertfade, and the class of jieople dependent 
npon it, shoidd show any very material tliUereuee in tbe two states. Dillereut laws havti of eourse exerted au 
in litienee upon 8ome features of the trade; but the essential and most important facts iu regard to the trade, in 
both state.s, is the same — that tho oystermen are jjenerally poor and illiterate, often intemperate and reckless. 

Methods OF GATIIEEING OY.STERS.* — Dredging on natural rocks was abolished in Virginia in 1879, and is 
only allowed at present on private beds; few, however, avail themselves of this privilef^c. In some parts of the 
state, where jdsiiding is extensively eondiieted, Ihere are a few dredge boats, but Ihey meet with eonsiderahle 
opposition, as it is very generally believed by phmters who do not tlredgCj that the dredgers do not conline their 
operations to their own beds. This belief is probably correct. Ttn? beds are slaked oft' with poles, sometime.s 
fifty to a hundred yards ajiart, and the 'dredgers sailing over one bed can scjireely, even if so di.sposeil, keep iroui 
crossing the line which separates adjoining beds. The law entirely abolishing dredging ou natural rot^ks, was 
nndoubtedly a mistake, since there are many locaUtiea iu the state where, rightly restricted, it would prove very 
advantageous to tho beds; wliile there are other places where the water is so deep that tougiug cannot be carried 
on, and the beds are thus lying idle, of no value to the 8tat« or to any individual. 

Tho tongiug interests of Virginia are far more extensive than the same interests iu Maryland, and dift'er 
alightly in a lew other retipecta, the most important of which is, that the trade is greater iu the furuier state than in 
the latter. 

Statistics of tonging and dbedging fn 1865.— As long ago as ISfi;'), Mr. C. S. Maltby, the great oyster- 
merchant of Baltimore, estimated that the total annual supply and disposal of oysters taken iu Virginia was as 
follows: 

Oj/nttra taken in Virffitda watcrg. 
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The oysteumen of Vhiginia. — Previous to the latei war the oystertnen of Virgiuia wore eompoaed of negroes, 
working for their masters, and of a verj' rough class of whites; but at tho close of the war the demand for oysters 



• Chi«By from notcn hy Mr. EdmoudB. 
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was very great, niul liigli prices wore paul, aud many wbo had been reduced from weaUli to poverty were gla<l to 
avail tLeinselves of the cbatic© to make a support by oysteriiig, wbich was at that time a very prolitablo 

eint>lt»viin*nt. Tlic foiiv years of war, lUiriiig wliirh tJio nystors had nhimst a mmplct*^ rest in many parts of flio 
statf, gave them a cbauce for development, and when the trade revived, the beds were well stoeketl with largo 
flnoly flavored oysters. Men from nearly all occu pat ions, represeutitig all classes of society, eagerly entered the 
businej^s, ami soon there were Imndreds of nystermen where formerly there ha<l been bnt a dozen or so. Many of 
the most ext^^nsive farmers in the tiile.water eoniitics Ibiiud th:it the condition*} of labor had so greatly changed, 
that to make a living it was neeessary for them to ilevote all spare time to the oyster-trade. This is still done to 
a considerable extent by those whose farms border on some salt water creek or river; bnt the great bulk of the 
tratle is in the hands of a rougher class, ami in certain parts of the statt^ it is almost monopolized by negroes. A 
very noticeable fact in connection with the tonging interests in Virginia and Maryland, and especially of the 
former state, is the almost tolal abs(>nee of foreigners. The entire trade may be saitl to be in the hands of native 
VirginianSj since there are probably not 'MM toiigers in (be whole state who were not born ami raised there. Such 
is not, however, the ease in the other branches of the trade. The bnsiness of oystertonging is one involving 
greJtt exposure, hard labor, and some risk, and the men engaged in it are mostly adult anales in the vigor of health, 
Tlie fiijiiry to health from exposure is so great, that few ever reach old age. The death-rate among oystermen, as 
comi)are(l with other trades, is very great. Xor does oyster-tonging give returns in proportion to labor expended. 
The element of chance is a large one. A clear, smcioth water, with its opportunities lor coving, permits the 
fisherman to gather in one day what he may not reiilixeby a week's exertion in stormy and temi>estnons weather. 
The influence of these nnccitainties ujiou tin; habits and thrift of the men is pi inly marked, partieidarl.v in 
dislike of steady industry. Tew of them ever prcten<l to work on Saturday, Suiida.v, or Monday, those days 
being consumed in going to market and returning, though there is nothing to jtrevent their going home on 
Saturday niglit, or at least on Siiuday morning. Slany of them have a small piece of laud and a house, bnt their 
elibrtjs. at accumulation do not seem to go beyond living "from hand to mouth". 

The Jathes uiveb. — The most productive of all the lonsing-gronuds, at least in southern Virginia, are 
doubtless those of tlie Jiuncs river. Go anywhere in it, from its mouth ujt nearly to Jamestown, antl you will 
catch oy.sters. There are eertuin '^shoals*', however, wljere the tiystermen usually work. Such a one Wiis visited 
recently by a correspondent of the New York Timcn, who records what he saw jis tbllows : 

Til*" slinul frnni whirli tlip Di-miis wan loiidwl exti'iidcd ovor n'joiit r>00 iirrew, and fn>iu ihis slioal. on (Im day tliat Kbo wn« tnarlpd, not 
1«*8M lliai) UI,(»IW liimtii'Is nf "jilauls" wi've takrii. Tinln tliisalioiit. ^jriUnystiMim-n were f:mpli»yfd, wiili uhoiit IWMioals, Ami Ibis Uiis^iin'Wi 
of ^;ntllt■^in^; pliinls hml b«fU poiii;; cm rioni oftttu' Hamo hIiojiI IW njnvaitl t>f two tuoutlis, willi the imibaliitily tlial Imtwici* aiMi,fHM) im<l 
400,(HW busLuJs cif uysti-re bavo bwii gatlieri-d, aud fidly iOO.WiO biwbi'la niort> will be talii-u iiwtvy luion- tlif seJiaoii ei)d«, on May -H. TluH 
givers a yield of 1,000 buBbds to tbe acre, ami yet iinwbiTc tin all tbis slioal wouhl it hv ptissiblii to lind a sjiot as largo .is a set of tonj^i* will 
cover williont oysters on it. Tbn tongs aro iiev4'r imsibvd tlown aud luillcd biiek witliout biiiigiiig witli them a imiidMT of oyHfers. In 
September I he oyBttTiiien will bp(;iii work .Tgaitfon (lie f.nmc ciliojdH ntj4j worli fur tlirre or lour luoidliH fattdiiiij^ plants; llieii, cliiriuf? thi» 
winter until tbo l»t of April, llicy an- ni;;a;»iMl in tnliinjjnp, assort iny, and wiling I hi; ]trodnt'tHof tb(!8n plaiHs. It necnw as if tImHti)»p?y of 
oyster-jdaidH in the Janirn riviT could lU'ver bo rxliaiislrd, ynt fh" oyMicniu'n Hay tlu-y .'ir<i growing li-ss ami Icsa ciMtb year; Init if tlioy 
arc corriH't in tbis asserdoii, itis) iliilic-ulttocoiijpi-turf in wliat ubniinbuice tbi-w oysterH initHt baviilH-en wlx-n they were plenty. 

To err the oystentien balancing theuiwdviH in niu> of their cauncs, and worlting with tjo iniieb energy at tlio Baiiic time. Was quite a 
uovelfy. 3Iauy i>f these canoes ai'e bo iiarrou' that should a novice Btep into one it would most probably be overtumed ; yet the oystennflu 
work in Ihem all day long in Miicioth wea'.her, and (ioniitimpH in jiretty Htormy weather, and apparently keep them i)roporly balanced 
wilhont liny effort. To profirl tliein throngh the watiT Ibey use a (img jiaddle, iind, balanring it over the stem (tlie cauw^c, of course, are 
.sliarp atbotlt ends, having no row-locks aud no inilentaiiuu to aid tlieui iu keeping their paddU; iu plaee), they move them swifily. 

Statistics of thb ViRorNiA oybter-pleet. — No records are kept in Virginia of the number of 1)onts 

engaged in the trade, and it was a very diflicult matter to obtain any reliable inforniatiiui upon this .subject. Alter 
traveling through the tidewater caunties, and gaining as near an estimate as possible, Mr. Kdtnonds sent out a 
large number of circulars to the oilicials, and also to f>no or more jirominent oystermen of each county, ret]uesfing 
their aid in thtj work, and desiring them to give their estimates as to the nuudier of rati«H*.s in their respective 
eotnitiea. Many of the.se gentlemen, ho reports, went to considerable trouble to work up the matter, and by their 
aid ho was enabled to correct some of his own figures, aud ho considers he is able to present reliable figures, 
showing the number of canoes in each county engage<l in the oyster-trade, and the nuurber of men working OQ 
them. In addition to this Ue succeeded iu obtainiug the number of schooners and sloops used fur running oysters 
to market. It is difficult to divide these latter according to the counties in which they are owned, bnt I think 
the figun^s, as given in the following table, will be found very nenr correet. Th«' number en'dited to Norfolk 
coniity appears somewhat large, but the iigures are fnrnisJH-d otlieially by Mr. IJiisha J>enis<', connty t-U-rl;. The 
majority of these boats hailing from Noriblk county are owned in the cities of Norfolk and rurtsmonth. Over 
thn>eftuirths of tliem are quite small, being under teu tons register, while there are very few of the other fourth 
that will register a^ higli as litteen tons. 





NuMTJER OF OT8TERMEN IN VIRGINIA. — Of tlie total number of totigraen there aro 5,900 colored and 5,934 
wLites, while of those employed on the larger vessels only 1,792 are colored. The total number of each race 

en{;n{?cd in the trade is, of whites,, fi,rj;?,S, ntid of rolored, 7,698. Ab(mt '-!0l) white men, with wage8 amouiifiu;^ 
to^§8.'J,200 a year, are employe<I iu Ijuildii },' and repairinf; oyster-vessels, miikinj; cuses, etc. 

Profits and earnings. — Tonging in Virginia in probably equally as profitable a.s in Maryland, but there 
is more lime wasted by the tongnieu of the furiiiiT state tliaii by tho.seof the latter. This i8explaiu<'d by the fact, 
that the proportion of negroes is larger iu Virginia than iu Maryland, and tbese people are more gen orally inelinetl 
to be iudoleut tban the whites. There were many cases last winter where tongmeu made as high as ^5«K) during 
the season, but their ntiniber is comparatively small when the total inimber of those engaged in this oceupatioa 
is taken into account. A close estimate of the aveiagi> amount made <lnriug a season by eai'h tonger wuuhl give 
^'-(fO, or #25 less than the average amount made in Maryland. Calculating on this estimate, it will be seen that 
th<^ earnings of the tongnien of Virginia will yearly aggi-egate about ?5 1,772,000, Those employ «.^d on (he running 
vcjisels receive during an oyst«'r-sea.sou of eiglit nmntlis 81,022,172, influding their boanl. 

Canoes and boats. — The canoes used in Virginia are much smaller and bss costly than those in Maryland— 
their average value being about 850. At this rate tlieir total value at |»resent is !*224,0o0. The larger vessels, 
exchisivo of those owned iu Norfolk ciuinty, average about 10.13 tons; but when the large nundjt-r owned iu the 
latter county is considered, the average is considerably rciluced and aujonnts to only about 10 tons — making the 
total 13,170 tons. T!ie aggregate value of these vessels is about $4(IO,9oO, and the amount of money annually 
expended in rejtairivig them is iu the neighborhood of ^i2.'»,0tH>. 

A hirge part of the running trade in Virginia is conducted by boats owned in Marylaml and in uortlieni cities; 
but as the statistic^s of these have already appeared in the Maryland reiiort, it is needless to roi»eat tlieui here. The 
unud)er of jjeople engaged exclusively in hanxlling <n'sters for local consumption iu the citie^j of Virginia, is about 
300 (nearly all cohtred), whose wages will aggregate about $rt7,(>00 a season. 

Oyster-planting at Lynnhaven hay. — To the business of p'auting oysters Virginia men devote much 
more attention than do the resideut.s of Maryland. The planting consists of little more, however, in any case, than 
the simple transferring of young ''seed" oysters in the rough sliajve in which they are ^Iredgcd from the l>eds of 
natural growth, to certain spots where ground has been stnked otf as private property, and where they grow under 
bettor conditions than in their native st^tc. The extensive operations and elaborate methods of the northern 
states are nnt to be found in these watei"s. 

The son thern most, and at tlie same time (Hie of tlu' most famous localities for oyster-planting in Virginia, is at 
Lynnhaven, just inside of (3ape Ilenry. The wich' reputation and acknovyU'dged Hiiperiority of the oysters raised 
in tliis river and bay led Col. M. McDonald to examine particularly into the uietliods pursued there; and be has 
kindly placed at my dtsjMJsal the sncci'cding mcuun-anda: 

Lyniilittven river in iiim]ily a tirancbing .irm of Chosftppake bay, and han lieen innrle by the tidal ebb nnd How. It in ffd liy very 
liltlt' «iirfnci'-<]rn,iii;igc, the ruin wutcrs of tho bank couiitrj- liiidiMg their w»y iiilo it liy iivre-rtlfitifin tliroiigh tbo porous HiiliMniU that fitrra 
tli(< bnnkH. When t\w tido in out Ibo Trcah wuter tlniVH out op nil kuWs by inlilfraUnn, tiutl ililiil«-s Ibi' Kiiir wiitcr in lli«: iiivi-s and :vll 
alniij^ tho iihurcs. Whru thi« tide in at Mk> Hood the 8iil(n(!H.<i in iti a ii)i-:i<iitri< ri'storrtt, It ia to thetw iaciu'aious uf fret^h fcuO^r twice ii) ^4 
bunrs, that the esticiinj fjitucss auil ila-vor of these uysters art> probably lo hv attributed. 
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Oystere for plaoHng are olitoined froiu Back bay ami LinUhom Imy, trilinf aries of Lynnlinven river, In which Ibero nro natnral binls. 
They arc ulso obta acd fh)in spawain^r.coves in the river iteelL Oysters from James river ami other localities havo bcon tried, but have 
not tlouo wfll. 

Tho HiMsI-oystors arc carefully wparati'il and plmitpd evenly and Miinly ovpir tho lK>tf4(in, by a raT«'('iil hntid-sowiny, broadcaj^l, with a 
shdVfl. Any lM>tt<»iii will .luil, providi-il it is not sjiiidy, so att to shift with thu action ot tlie- tide and bury lb<! oy.strri, and in not loo aoft 
to b«-ar llii-ir weight. Tht\v n-iiiaiii in tho bndn ttix yisar.-t or inoii^, ami ari<> lhc<n Aiuit to (ho market, wluTcr tlu-y brin;^ from @5 to $7 per 
baml, <iT from $2 to $3 per bushid. Tht^y aro diaposed of almost wholly at rtitail, in tliti Hhell, over the table-s of sabHma and hotels as 
"fancy'- stork. 

The amount now plantcul ill this river ia about 200,000 bimhels. Tlic amount marketed varies, of conrsc, with the demand. For 
tbiet year (187^'80} it in eNttmatod by Mr. Jdshaa Gtarrison, one of the largest plautent ou tho river, at 25,000 buahels, and tho planters 
receive on an average 82 per bushel. 

All tho coves of tho river and a greater part of tho bed are occupied by plants, and it will probably be foaiid in tho future that they 
Lave overtaxed the capacity of the river. 

Sutnmarixiiig, we credit Lyimhaven buy with 25,000 btisht'Ls, vaUiwl at $50,000. 

Oyster PLANTING at CniNCOTEAGVE. — Another point whcro planting has long been carried on successfully, 
is at Cliiucoteagiie bay on the ocean sitle of the pcirinsnla. As described briefly by Mr. Edmonds, the wLolo bay is 
stuked oil" ill small jilats, which arc always salaVtIe should the owner desire to retire Iroia tho busiues.s of phiuthig. 
Oysters are bought in tho Chesapeake bay at prices ranging from 10 to 2'J cents per bushel, currietl by vessels to 
CIiincotea}iiie, atid thtM-e planted, and allowed to remain uu<li.stiirbed for two or three yt%trs. Sometimes they 
will remain very poor for several saecessive seasun.s, and at times it happens that tbo entire bed will bii foinid ou 
examination to be dead. The winter of 1S79-\S0 was the most proUtable one that Chineoteague bay has known for 
many years. The oy.stors were larpe, fat. and finely Havoredj Avhile for sevi'ral precedinj? years they had been 
l)oor and almost entirely luwalable, and tlu^ trade, in eonseqiienc", had been very niiprolitalile. Chineoteii;r'io 
oy.sters are 8hipi)etl almost exelnsively to New York ami Pliiladelphia, and <luriug gofxl sea.sons command hij^h 
prices. From September 1, 1.S79, to May 15, ISSO, the shipments from the bay amounted to .'il8,ll3 InisheJN, of 
which ICtijli;] bushels. ]iassed over the Worcester railroad, and 15-, 000 bushels were shipjied in sail-ves.sels. Of 
those shipped over the Worcester road, 71,1.S4 bushels were taken directly from the bay, while J>-t,'JL'!( bnshcls Mere 
taken from small creeks on the Maryland sliore, where they had been transplanted anil allowed lo stay for a day 
'for the piupo.se of fattening. 

During the .sesLson of ISTO-'SO, Gbincotea.ccue oysters were in active demand at high ]>rices, the average for tbe 
winter being not less than tiO cents per bushel, and in the latter part of May 90 cents was readily obtained, A 
featiTixi 4»f the ('hincoteagae trade is, that all oysters are sold by tlic thon.sand, antl not by tlie bnslie], as in other 
jmrts of Maryland and Virginia. This custom has been adopted in conformity to the usages of nortlurn mai-kets. 

Oysteking at Chincoteague in 18G5. — The correspondent of the Ncic York ThncH, whose letter 1 quoted 
a few pages back, accontpanied the schooner to Chincoteague, describing the operations witnessed. Greenback 
is a town situated near Franlcliu, on the Chincoleagne bay, the southern terminus of the Old Domiiuon Steamship 
Company's railroads on the peninsula. Nearly every man living in Franklin, and every one in Grecnbaek, dt'iiends 
on the oyster-busiuess for his support. Both of these villages have grown up since the war, Greenback being tbe 
♦ilder ph)ce. It was so named by an old oysterman, one of tLree or four who first jdanted in thf bay in front of the 
place, l)ecaufie the first season's shipment of oysters returned to the oyHterrneu such a rich reward in grecTibacks. 
This was in 1865, aud since then the quality of the oysters produced in this part of Chincoteague bay has been 
so generaliy good, that they have made a favoraltle impression ou European shippers. Following is the quotation : 

When tho Deuuis had secured 3,50(1 baskets — called by the courtesy of the oystermen balf-lmshel baskets, but really hnldiu); over 
two-thirds of a bushel — the cajitaiu [irouonnred her loaded, aud tb«'u all energy was nw?d in getting niider way, because the sooner the 
pl.-juts are retitnied to thti water after tlu\v aro removed from their natural beds, the less will l>e the mortality among them. In IMi hours 
after leaving tho .lames the Dennis let go her anchor on tbe pl;»ntiiig-gr(H)uds off Greenbuck, ami oue day snfliciid to jilace all ho-r cargo 
oa the beds, staked out, and, by Virginia laws, mftde the private property of those avIio ho tii.-irked thein. They will be left to remain on 
these beds for upward of eightcien months, and, although many of those planted will die before the gatlieriufr time, yet it will be a piK>r 
return that will not give to the planter a bushel aud a half lor eauh bunhel planted, and somctimoB as high ns three- and four bnshels liavo 
Iweti gathereii from each bushel of iilauta. Thes(« plants cost the planter in Virginia 5 cents per bushel, and about ti cent* to freight, 
and, perhaps, ij cenU to phuitj making 2,^vM bushels of [Hants cost bnt about J:100. 

The cost of taking Iheiwi oysters np anil i>rf'pariug them for the market is about 20 cents per bushel, and as 2,500 bushels will almost 
always return 4,0(W bushels, it will he seen at once thai those planters who have favorabh' [diinling-groinids, havcil always iu their ptnver 
to make their energy ]>ay theiu a giwd prolit. At no time for the pa.nt ten yi^ars havo Chimoleaguo liay oysters soW, delivered on l«>ard 
of veaacls in the bay, for less than £0 cents per bushel, und mostly for (TO cents. At t!ie lower rate it will be seen that any one at (Jreeubaek, 
IKMweased of a working capital of 8l,OO0, can realize a prolit (if ho owns share-iirivileges) of 8>^l)0 a year from it, with a ehanee of doing 
much iK'tter. Doubtless such alsl^ is tho ease in all the bays an4l coves eclebrateel for their tine oysters, yet many phves along the James 
aud in the Chesapeake bay grow as line Io<diiug oysters as <"an be produced anywhere, and ijuite ]>opular at home, that will uot sell for 
enougb (o warrant I he expense of planting. 

Oyster-industry of Hampton and vicinity. — In Hampton, and Elizabeth City county generally, Colonel 
McDonald spent much time iu investigation of tlieoysler-imlustries, antl rep(H-t.s as follows: 

The lleot of larger vessels timt lish. from lluuipton, consist of Kt vessels, sloops tiud schooners, averaging about '& tons l>nrden. 
Thetto vessels employ IiO skitfs aud ILHJ men, and allowFbg the same average per man per scasim us dodocud frwiu the actual o|NsnttiotM uf 
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u iimw III IH77, vl/, l.n^iO liimlinU, wi< luivc rm tin* i>Mtiiiiiit<-il pnMliirt of tktM oyitter-flftot 130,000 biislieli. Tlif number ofcanoni and soiaD 
■l«iii|»N i'MkiikimI III IiidkIiik iVir iiyMlciN ill ltiiiii|iU)ii utid Blixuliulh City county, iiiuy lio safely reckoned at IM. The tiuiuber of uieii engaged 
in uluiiit Itirnn |c» tlin Itrint, or <irjO nimi uiul 1)oyii, rtu-h of whom tiikrA nn nvcragp of 4(K) Ituithels as his year's catch. 

Ttio iiliiiil tiiK Iiit4<r«<iits In llix-k rl vnr, Mjiin|iton, uiiil Mill crocks will luld to the foregoing product about 30,000 bushels. 

Hiiminiui/.iriK (IhIimu'I MrDonald'H HjfiirciH, I (jot: 

Nuiiilirrof rouistitriMl vnaiMiI* 13 

NuitilK-r rif Nitiull craft 200 

213 

Nitlltlii'l' <if' IIIIMl ctl^ll^ril on VOSIUllll.. ....>..... 100 

Nllltllll^^ of iiKMi In Hiiiull eruft . 450 

550 

HnnhnUof iiystcni iimrkntiiil 310,000 

IIiimUkU of oystKin t'ltiiu jilaiils 30,000 

Total rrojt 340.000 

Vtilui', at VO.rutJi |Hr lm«lirl fG8,000 

ImiHIhm' luirlirularH of tliw ri'jjcion appear an follows: 

lUok rlvi«r Ik I In' lUviillnn llll(^ liotwcon KliiiAb<>th City fttul York counties. It was oavei Pxtonslvely planliil with oysters, and the 
pr^titni'l ItdiT a kimhI i'(<[iitliittiiii ninl bnuifjbl ^tmd prin'M. Kor ntuni* rf>iisoii lh<> gnniiid hf^raino unproductive — ntlriluifcd by my informant 
to nvor ]i|iinlliiK -and only In llir IjinI I wit or (lircc ycui-N biiH it lirgnii to n^rover. At the prosi'iit linio nltout Ill,(HHIi buKhcls atv j)lan(ml 
iiniiiiiill.v. '1 h<> cii)uirity til" llio plant in;; i;n>iniilii m l^Kll^nltl■<l by Mr. Ilixilirr at 10(1, (Ml husbols. Poiiiiosin river, a few miles to tlio 
IMM tlniisl tvaril, In Vnik innnlv, Iiiih a plunliiiK ciijuitity of almnt I7.'i,irnil buHhi'lti. Tlu^ amount annually planted there in front '25,000 to 
MII,(HKM)U»lii'l«, Olid lln< iiiiioani nlilaini'il by t(in;;in^ fntui thi< r-niinnoiin is about 0,(XK> bushels, # 

Nati UAi. AND \b"ni'MriAL m;i»s in IIa^ipixin K(»ads and James Ki\a:n. — ^From another j;<Mitleiii:in, 

ih'wrilu'il IIS a "phuitn- of inti»lli;;«'iHM' ami vaiii'il cxju'iionce'*. Colonel I^IcDoualil obtuint'tl inforinatiim wliicU 

KiiiiliNtl liiiii ((« plot ii|nni lii.s rhiutH Mil III' tln' miturul *' rocks" and the plautiii{;:-^r«aiid8 in Haiupton roatls and 

tlit* iliimi'H in rr, Tlio |>liiiili»;fs Mp«>fiHii*<l, uitli tfu'ir proilucts, aro tlie»e: 

III Mill cn'oK buck of lurlicM Moiirov : 

Bunhrls. 

Now plftUtwl O.OIHI 

fapaclly 10,000 

Ou llunipton llatA, lH>tvrr«n Nowjmrt News and lluRiptoii creek : 

Now jduiiUnl •.••«■■«•«■«••.■..•......... 5.000 

t'apaclty T. 400, dOO 

In Hampton frt>ok: 

Now plaut'ml.. 10,000 

(apacily 10,000 

(Ml I'd)!!' of t'hunnfl, buck ofRtpnitw: . 

Now pinntitl 5,000 

In \V|||i>U)(bbv bay, bock of Ripr»|Mi: 

Now idanttMl T.O.OOO 

V\\ llw JttuiPM rivor aro <» few plants — pn^hably L*~»,(MI0 or ;tO,(MK) bushels — but thousauds of acres are available 
for phuiliui; whirh, in a ft«w ytnira im»n\ will bo bronjjht into prtHbK'tiveufss, 

Mktu«u>8 ov oystku ri'LTl'KK Aum T llAMi'TiiN.— TIk' stt'd (uv this cultivation is chiefly obtained in the 
ilnmoM river, anil thi* favorite }>ointa an^ hifrh up the river near the upper limit of the natural -{rrowth of the 
oyster, whit'h limit \s at the lhM»p Shimls li-jJitluaisi', a few miles below Jamestown. The eflbrt is always to get 
nxiud. single, d<H>p, thin sUolhsl oysioi^ lor plautiu};; tln' smulK r the iH'tter, if they can lie until of mature growth. 
The toup* oiuploytHi «r«> of Ihrtv .si/.«<s — -4, :t2, tutd 'M iaehes in bix'mlih of "head". They are of the ordinary 
imtteni. 1'Ue siiJte eu>pU\v»Ml deiwutls upon the niiiUness of gtniwMi of thi» be«l. Where single, or "cove'', oysters 
art> jipaix'ly M-atteixHl over the ludioiiu a small pair of touj;s, with eij^ht or teit inch jaws, is employed to gather 
thenu The nne tif Ihe**** i» impintctieabUs howover, uuh\>is the water lu* elear and smooth, so that the oysters can 
in* "sluhtiHl", or wmmi and aitmnl at. Thi,"* ean ix^tdily Ix* done in water fn>ui 4 to 7 feet deep. Such oysters are 
large, fat, ami of }p*o*l sha^x^; they ela*s as " sehs'ts", and bring "top" prices in the market, lr<>m GO cents to $1 
|HM- bushel. The j»i'«hI is obtmned by the tongiueu, who work with thi-ir own canoe or tt^iols. or by the planters;, who 
hire en«w;it and v%\\i\{\ IvKtts; of their own to pi at^«T setMl. Iti taking the oysters for planting, little or no cidling 
U u:^tuUI;i attemptcil. The wvjt of planting i>ysters ^enlleil) varies fivm It* U> 40 i-ents i>er busbeJ, dei>euding npoa 
the i^HUWBtvr u( the aeetl. Itough c^natanH-Uie nui of the riH<k — may In* plauteil for itbout 5 cents a bnshcL 

TiMNiuiMMint |)lMtt«Ht on a given ATM i« nif(lUlU«Kl by the titue they are to lie. For one year aboat 30 square 
IV<el i« alk>\re«l to the busUiel; when the plants an« to lie for two yivirs alHiui 40 square feet to the UnsbeL Where 
ltMt)omiMn«re«iii>ply tihiUiit to fh'^sher water tofiitten, and lie but a few months, several thousand bushels to the 
«Mre aNkoft««i laiil down. t>r«li«n«il.\ , the incimMe alter 1,\ ing lllttt>u months is one-fmirth; ftw siuull sioglo oystecs 
il b d<HiMev «vr lUit |ier wut The rate of gr\twth will vary with location and other circa mstances^ The be«t 
jM4fW| M HwnnrtiTi. ihinW that plauta ought not to lie K\sa tikau two yean» in order to get the Itest rvealta. 




The "green-gill" disease.— In 18S0 what the oyatermen call the "frreen-gill" began to affect the iil.iiited 

oysters iu lim-k river, and (.'oloiu'l M^iDomild inquired carcfidly liitM it. He learned that it began with the oysters 
lowest <luwn tlie river and traveled ii|> the stream. It was sui>poscJ by tbc planters to be due to the extremely 
dry weather, which caused the water of the river to be nimsually salty, since the condition appeared first whei-o 
the water was saltest. When the oysters of Back rivor were similarly aftVef ed niHriy years ago, one man moved 
several hundred bushels around to the Bay-shore, and allowed them to remain some time in the salty waters of 
the bay without producing any change. The salient fact, if true, is that the change began in the salt water. 
Furthermore, it is observed that this pectdiarity only adiHits them when they are fat. The existence of it d«xis 
not impair the quality of the oysters, but it does materially aftect the sa'e, because people generally are ignoraully 
afraid of it. 

pREJiTDiciAL OYSTER-LAWS. — OuG othor feature of this district calls forth remarks from Colonel McDonald, 
which I quote herewith: 

TUo Hampton ftat« fiirnialied a noiublo oxamiilo of a couditiou of things that is begiaaing to prevail cxtenairoly in Virginia waters. 
Formerly thoy were coven'd with a niitiir.il j^rf>wtli of oyaters that Lail gri-ut rL']>ut:itimi and I'Diiiiiiandcd a high price in tho inarlkoU. 
Tlit'-y lay ri;;lit at Wo iloorj* of Ilaiupton, ami jirivo prolitaUlo employmi'iit to hiT tisheriiicii ; uovv these tlats arc ifxlioiistt'tl, auil though 
posaewing a iirorliu-Hvi' c'ii|i!K-ily of iirarly lia!l" « uiillion bti.shel.«*;iuiiiiullYuiidi>rjiulic!ionH [tljintiiig, the lawof tho stat* probibitiiig |)luiiling 
tipou "oyst.or lofk ", ktM'jis lliciii burnMi, wbou tin onminl income of not ]<'H8 Ibsia iiliir>,0<)() is possible. There are not now, nor ih it likely 
tlii're <>ver will \w iif^aiii, any niitiu'ii.1, wild oys(<<rs grovvin;; lhen>. Yet 2,5U0 ucrtsB of lino pluiitiag-ground, at the very diKinol' the 
oytitiTintin ia c«nipt'IUHl to lie iiHi« through HJiortHighted |)r(.<jiidice. 

Oyster gathehing and planting in York river. — For information in regard to the oyster-flsheries and 
industries of York river, I am^^gaiu indebted to Colonel McDonald, whom I quote: 

York river is the cottimon ostnary of the Malfa|in(u and tho P.'jiiiiiiikey riverH. It is ii broad arm of the Chesnpeakc, samQ 30 milea 
in length. At the bead of it stands VVc^t Point, tbo tcnninuH of the l{ichniond, Yivrk River and Chesapeake railroad, whence line« of 
8t<!aiiicrs ]dy to New York, Boston, and Baltimore. The average width of tho river is about three miles. At its imiuth, betwtn-u Yorklown 
and Ghmt-estcr point, the width rapidly eotitnveta tu leas than 1,200 yarda, Through ihi» narrow gorge the tide rushes with great velocity 
and has scoiirfd out the channel to the depth of ni'arly 80 feet * * • . 

The natnral oyster-rocks of York rivor are now insignilicant, compared to former days, and most, of the oyatemipu who formerly 
worked on this river every s«»a(»on, now go to the Rappahiinnoek and the Janiea. Relatively, the oyster-planting int4^rests an* of gn<ater 
iioporfance, yet are irHignitieaut now compiired to what they were ten ycara ago. At that time the high price of oysters can8c<l 
ovi.TpIiiiifi)ig, whi^'h led to the iuipoveriiihuieut of the plauting-grouuda, while the sadden fall in prices mined most of thv8<e tvLo were 
engaged in the buBitiesa. 

The plantH for thi« river are obtained in part from James river, the larger part from tlie Potomac, and crtat to bring and lay down 
fnnti ir> to '20 cents a bushel. The same conditions of " greening" thanjeterize the oysters in this river aa in Baek river. The greening 
begun with those lowt-st down the river, and has traveleil np. (.'aptiiiu Van Pelt states as a curious fact, that green oystersi have never 
been found on the York side higher np than Saudy point. 

The planting grounds extend to about 2~i miles above Yorktown, and are occupied by 15 or 20 planters, who 
raised about oiilMMM) Imshels tor market during the past season. The rnliug jtrice was 35 cents, which would mako 
the total value !?lL'2,ijt)0. Including the hired hel]i, a hundred families pr*»b:ibly make a living out of oyster- 
planting iu York river, with the help of tongiug, clam-digging, and various laud-occupations. The product goes 
in schooners to the New York and Bctston markets. 

Planting in the Rappauannook. — In respect to the Rapjiahannock, what has been leanuMl ctf the planting- 
interests is rather discouraging. The extent of ground under u.se is a strip along the flats ou hoi\i sides, 
averaging 100 yards in width. These extend from Ware's wharf or Hussell's rock, which is aliout eight miles 
above the Itght-hon.se, to the mouth of the river. The seed comes chieily from tlie natural beds in the 
Kaiipahaimock and Potomac rivers, with a lew from elsewhere. The j>lanters are rougldy estimated by Mr. 
B. L, Farinholt, of Montagues, Essex county, Virgiuia, who kindly gave me much information on this district, at 
about a thousand; and titking into account the ttmgers who .i^elt exclusively to the planters, and others eni]iloyed, 
IVIr. Fiirinholt thinks no less than 5,000 men are supported by this industry. Many of thCvSe persons come to the 
river from elsewhere to work during the season, but very few are hired at stipulated wages in any capacity. 

Last season the planted croji is roughly estimated at aliont 400,000 bushels, which sohl at an average i)rice of 
50 cents. The seiwou of 1880-'81-waa an exceptionally prolitable one. Mr, Fariidiolt writes me iu conclusion, uti 
follows: 

Planting is largely on the inereane. The natnral beds are rapidly being destroyed, oysters are becnmtng scarcer, and prices nro 
iner-'asing from SiO to ^& per cent, eiwh year for plitnts.. Ihilesa tbe season for catching is made siiorter, or some heavy tax is laid on, or 
bi'tb together, it is my opinion lliat within ii low yi-art! this interest will bei-ome a vury siuuU one oa tills river, simiily from the depletion 
and destrufticHi of the natural beds. 

The packing-trade of Virginia.— The packing tra<lc of Virgiuia is of much later origin than that of 

Marvland. About the year 1859 Mr. Kdtmmds states that Mr. Etlward Fitzgerald opened an oyster-packing 
establishment in Norfolk; but the war coming on, the business was gieatly hamiiered and restricted, an<l it was 
not tiutil 1H(35 that the tradi' gave any evich-tici' of ever bec<nnin^f very extensive. As (he transi)ortatioii facilities 
of the: city increased, and the ill eflects of the war began to die out, the oyster-trade showed u very marked 
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improvement, and duiing the last fevr years it has developed very rapidly. Mr. Ediuonds' report upon this phase 
of the oyster- business in Virginia is very complete, and I quote him as follows: 

Iti Norfolk, a« iu Baltiinon) and other citioa of Maryland. t1i« MimU' is largely in (hi^ liua<lH of n«irth«MTi n»cn, one (llffurenco, however, 
l)eing qnitti noticeable, qu<1 that in, that whereas in Marvlantl tho packers are jiniu'i[)atly natives of (.'onneefient, in Norfolk they are 
nearly all either New York or Bofiton iffen. The enterjiriaei and capital of these {jentUniien has largely developed thia huxiuesH, which now 
fonim one of the most inqmrtimt briiuehes of Norfolk's trade. The iucreaso iu the poi'kinjj-trade of Norfolk haa been iustntniontat in 
decrejusing the Hlupnientji) of oystern in shell by nail venwlH fmm the bay to New York and B<ititoij, at* thew- two cities receive, by uieans of 
the Old Dominion line iind the Merchants' and Miners' Transportation Couipuny lines, the great bulk of Norfolk oysters. Thia important 
change in the conrse of trade has been very beo«lloial to Norfolk, ua the shacking and handling of oysben give employment to a large 
number of workmen. 

The tra<le of Norfolk i» almost exclusively In raw oysters, there having been only 3,000 gallons of steamed -r>y!$t«fs packed dnring the 
entire season. Shipments are nmdo in bnlk in barrels, and, although, as pro ionsly stated, the largest part of the troAv is with New York 
and Boston, there are considerable shipujentv to all jxiints of the North and West. 

Although Baltimore is pie-eniinently the great jmcl^ing center of the bay, it is neverthi-Iess true that, considering the aiuonnt of 
capital invested in the bnsines-s, Norfolk handles jiroportionately a much larger trade than the former cily. The number of shnckers 
employed and their wages arc in about the Ranj(> |)ropf)rti(in in the two cities. The numberof oysters p.aeked at Norfolk iluring the season 
of 187Q-'80, was mach larger than the conibiue<l totals of all packing i>oiuts iu Maryland, excluding Baltimore. The exact (igurcs ore 
follows; 

PackM at— Basbi-lti of r»w 

«yn«rM. 

CrisSeld, Maryhind „. 4'i7, 270 

Cambridge, Maryland 'iOo, 410 

Annapolis, Maryland. ,. Iij4;, 703 

Oxford, Maryland 108.960 

Saint Michael's, Maryland 37,788 

Sundry small places, Maryland 2*24,817 

Total 1.100,948 

Norfolk, Virginia I,ri70,8.55 

Difference in favor of Norfolk 1!09,JKJ7 

Ont-side of Norfolk the packing of raw oysters in Virginia is ven,- light. At several places a light bnsiness is done, bnt loo sn)iill to h« 
noted sep.arntcly. At H,'un]it4>n and at two places on tlm R.iiipjiliaiinock river ipiite an extensive tratli' in slf;in>ed or eovo oysters is con- 
dtH'ted. The word "cove", as applied to oysters, has two enlircly distinct meanings. When used by longers j( n-fers to large oysters 
cunglit in the sniuU coves tributary to all creeks and rivers, while with packers and olher» it jocaus oy.sters which have been steamed 
and hermetically sealed. 

Table eitoufing the packing trade of Vir^iafor 1879-'80 {hjf B. II. Edmonds), 



}f uiDtier of flmw 

Capital invrstMl .b.. 

XaUiiMtod Taloo of bnildinx* and gronada OMmpied 

Average niuuber of hoiida tmiployed 

Wages of same 

Kiimbcrof baslieU packed raw 

Value nf ramo 

Number orbaahcis steamed 

Value (if same 

TdImI niinil>i.'r<irbuiiliela packed 

Value of same 

Number of tin cans used 

Value of same 

Nniuber of wooden cases, barrels, etc, used . . . . 

Volaeof same 



At Norfolk. 



19 

tB6,3S0 

9138LS00 

1,027 

flM,5M 

1, 370, KS 

•SM,t^ 

3,000 

•1,600 

1,373,865 

$585,273 

01.000 

ta.flts 

16,671 
•11, 110 



EUewhere 
in Virginia. 



H 

$23,000 

•»,ooa 

SOI 

•44.307 

S«, 275 

#22,0211 

UK), OOtI 

•110,400 

ua, 275 

•U1,41>0 

0:o, QUO 

•111,600 

1,000 

•t.KTO 



TotaL 



25 

•na.n.'io 

$IC7, fiOO 
1.528 
•200, USl 
1,420,130 
•611.147 
103,000 

•iao.Ma. 

1,022, 130 1 
•7'-'«.0St 
711. 006 1 
•32. US 
17.871 
•13. 058 



Since Mr. Edmonds' visit to Norfolk, a large 8teaming-hon.se has been put np there by represent;! tivp.<? of the 
Fnion Oyster Company of BiiltiiiKirc. Thi.s etnplavs ninny hands, additional to the number countinl above, and 
uses a large quantity of oysti'M wlitcli oth<'rwi.><e would rot, or at IcaHt not find salo to the "raw'- htmiscN. Ibis 
I'ondnci'.s to tht'! general pri>s|n.'rity of Nfufnlk, in that it iiiaki'.s tliccliMnce t»f sst'tling ai kouic pricT nwvv certain than 
bd'oro, and tliii.s irulnei«s a lai'gf*r iniinlMT of Imat.s to r.nmr to tin; t*)vvii ami di> their trading a.s well as sell thei^ 
ratch there. The .steaiiiinghonse also gives emplivyinent to many girls and women. Previously, very few females 
had been employed in I he paektng honses of Norfolk, but of tlie ."iOl shnckers in other parts of the state, 244 are 
females. I siittpose tliiw new eHtablLslnnent would atld at lea.st ID jKvr eenl. to tlie totals of the above-given tables 
but as 1 have no preeise hgiurs, 1 prefer not tu enter into Ibe stiuiuiaiy of statistics. 
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SnrPMENT OF OYSTERS TS TCE SHELLS, — Although T have added ftora other sources a largo mUlitioniil 
auioimt of local part it-u tarn, no betk'r statistics are available for Virginia than those fiiruishod by Mr. 11. B. 
Ediiioiids, iu conuectiou with his report on Maryland. The summaries will be fouud in the succeeding tables: 

SkipmenU of o^tten in thdl from Virginia for year ending May 31, 1880, 



To— 



NewTork... 

Plillailclp'hia and DoUworo bay . . 

dwtnii 

ProTirlpDCo and Providenc© rirer. 

Fnir Ilavtsn 

Portland, etc 

Wattbiiiijtion 

Ifnrylnxid 

By roil iLnd aUsaniara 

Total 



For plmnt- For Immc- 
Ing. I diuto uito. 



Stuhrlt. Buihelt. 



2XB.830 
6,000 

leo.ouo 

139,000 
0,000 



00,000 

50, coo 

150,000 

7&,000 

817, 317 

1,000,000 

318, 113 



Total. 



BmheU. 
flSO,000 

439,700 
65,000 

230,000 

28S,000 
84,000 

317,317 
1, OW), 000 

210.113 



ji,ns, IN 



Yield of Vikoinia oysteuflshekies. — The number of bushels of oysters caught in the state during the 
yes^r, and the disposition made of them, may be summarized as follows : 

Bashe'a. 

Packed in the state 1,()-J2, 1^ 

Shipped out of the state iu h\xA\ 3,315, 190 

Used for local conHumption in tbo cities of tho state ..,.. 275, tKX> 

llHed for local coDsnmption in tho Hmall to^^nsun(I oountieoof tho Btat« ...........^....... 1,()25, 000 



Total 6,e37.3a0 

Statement summary. — The average value of these oysters from first hands, would be about 28^ cents a 
buwbel, or a sum tot^l of iJljOiSjO^JO 20. This is shown, by sections, in the following statement: 



Bi'iiartnienl of work. 



&> 






Flantiag 

Pmking 

Tunjrlng 

RiiuiiiiiK _ 

IaiciiI cnde 

BuUding oystcr-Tcsselo, etc. 

Toua 



•9M!,3O0 
S8S.8M 

934,030 

400,050 

10,000 

B(l,0(« 



$200,1161 

1,772,000 

1, 022, 172 

57,000 

83,200 



1,61B,1S0 



18,264 



8, 1J^ Ki 



Ki,050 



Reducing thi.-ii to the formula for summary used heretofore, it presents itself as follows: 
Statistical recapitulation for Virginia: 



10, W) 
160, 4MX) 

i,;n7 

$460, 9&0 

4.4^1 

•284,050 

fiOO 



NuijilM'T rif packers, plan tiers, and tmigors 

Value of Hhore-propiTly (ahont) 

NtimbfT of vessela and aail-ljoata engaged 

VnliH' (if Hai]if< 

Niiiidipi- iif i-aiiocfl and akiffs ,.,....... , 

Valw of «aino , , ,,.,... 

Niiinbcr of niim hired by planters or dealers ,., 

Annual (»arning« of same ., , |140, t't.K) 

NumluT of Stiilors oiu ployed ,,, 5, ItTG 

Aiiuual pnniiiigH i>f Haiiu^ -. fl.O'i^, 172 

Ttiini uuuilRTiif latiiilii-s supported 16,5iG4 

A (II I nil! naloH of — 

I. Nalivf ovHtPTB • biuhcls.. fi.SJff'.Ji^ 

VakmofBauie |1.D48,(KJ6 
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Q. THE SOUTHERN ATLANTIC COAST. 

50. THE OYSTEtt PRODUCTS OF NORTH CABOLIXA. 

Genebal aspect of the industby. — In Xortli Carolina tbe l)n»iness in oynters an<l oystor-ciiltnre is of 

small proportions, and is confined :ilmost wholly to the Neuse river, Beanlort, and Wilniiujjton. The census of 

liMiO, iraiKTfcct, of conrse, in both estimates, gives North Carolina only i!i2,l(K) wortli of oysters, compared with 

$r)3,M5 credited to Virjjrinia, and ^ln,M)5 ta,ken iu Maryland. The insi<le of the onter '^ banks", or the lonjcr line 

of beaclies that protect the inner submerged area of nearly fresh water from the demoliishing force of the ocean, is 

Iiiio<I with oyster-grrowth to a greater or lefw degree along its whole extent, but these oysten* are not a]way.s either 

edible or availabh? for commerce. Currituck Kound was closed from the ingress of salt water forty yc^rs ago, and 

of course all marine life has died out there. AHM»marle sonml is* fnaid to l>e the largest body of fresh water in the 

country, except the Great Lakes, and sometimes sweetens the water clear down to Roanoke island. Pamlico sound, 

on the contrary, has inlets from the Atlantic which make all its water, at least along its eastern half, thoroughly 

s;iline, and pennils a luxuriant oyster growth. This is availed of by the simple fishermen of these de-solate beaches 

and islandwin a way that shows how a priuii live custom njay survive for many years after the commonwealth in which 

it grew up has passed on to something more complicated and better fulfilling the same purpose. Of these fishermen 

there are about .'500 between the middle of Core sound and Roanoke island, as 1 am informed by Mr. R, E. Earll, of the 

United States Fish Commission. Mr. Earll tells me that every winter, at intervals in their fishing, or in connection 

with it, all ot tJie«e fishermen are wont to take partial loads of oysters, gathered on the outer banks, to the shore 

and river towns, perhaps 20 or 30 or more miles away, and there dispose of them, not for cash, but by a system of 

barter. The exchange is onlinarily made for com. and the rare last winter was one bushel of oysters iu the shell lor 

one bnshel of Indian com in the ear. Taking this, together with what the families of the fishermen eat, and these 

people live on oysters the year round, and with small interruption, Mr. Earll considers that forty and perhaps 

fifty thousand bushels a year, worth, perhai)s. i?lf»,0!»0, reckoned in money. wouM i»ot l>e too large an estimate to 

jMit upon this consumption. One obtains from such a picture as this an appreciation of the iniiKirtan(;e of oysters, 

and the oyster-trade, to the people who Iiv£ in the neighborhood of the beds, and of which little or no statistical 

account can usually be given. 

Thk vicinity of Bcaufort. — The first point of imiuirv, which develops any systematic or commercial use of 
oysters, is in the vicinity of Beaufort and Morehead City, which lie at the lower end of Core sound, and on opi>osito 
si<les of Newport river, whose month and inlet from th«' oi%in form Beaufort harbor, and separate Core sound on the 
north from Bogue sound on tlu' south. The oysters bronglit to Beaufort come chiefly from the two sounds mentioned. 
They are almost always of natural growth, but the tnmsplanting of seed has been done at a gtM^l many different 
j)oints, and there will, no doubt, be consi«lenible cultivation in a few years. An attempt was made in 1880 by a 
Baltimore firm to establish an 0|>eninghuuse at Beaufort, but indinatiou or circumstances caused its removal 
to Newl)eme. There is little regular business at Beaufort, therefore. 

r am iu receipt of a letter from Dr. II. C. Yarrow, United States army, containing some notes on the oyster- 
interests iu this locality iu 1804. Dr. Yarrow writes: 

At the time I wa» in Beanfort the oyster was not cultivated, and all I can ti»ll yon in, that the besi nn4>« werv fonnd abont 25 or 30 
miles wcjal of Fort Macun, in B«>gne sound. These oystet^, which were famoTis, l>niught 40 cents a bii»bel ; ordinary one« only 25. Good 
oyst^w were also got np the North rivnr and in » riv«T, running a little north of Ilarkness island, which is near Cape Lookout. 

Neavbehnb. — More facts nre to b<> ascertained at Newbeme, where more business is now done. Newberne gets its 
oysters from various points in Patnlico sountl. The marshes of tlie lower pnrt of the Neuse are full of then), but little 
«»r no use is ma<le of this seed. Bay river, on the shove of the maiiilaiid, gives a g<x»d thin shelled and white oyster, 
with a deep "cup" and fine fla\*or, but- the freshets iu the Neuse are likely to ruin these beds. Smith's creek is also a 
veiy goo<l Wality, and oysters of very fine flavor are caught opposite Fort Smith, but contain a great many crabs, 
(iood single oysters, capable of being made very fine by phmting, are reported to abound in the vicinity of the 
Royal Shoal rocks. Other good localities ate I'oint of Jhirsh and Broad creek. The objection to all (.'ore sound 
oysters is, that though of fine shape and gootl flavor, they do not seem to thrive under transplanting. However, this 
ntay l>e a libel ujion them, sitjce none but ihe crudest experiments have been made in cultivation. There is uo reason 
to doubt that it would succeed grnmUy, and with cnmp:ir:itively small trouble, for I have rarely seen sliells come 
up 80 c^tnpletely overgrown with infant oysters, as are those which are brought to Newberne. There is little hojHJ 
that the fishertnen themselves, who now live along the shore ami work u[M>n the betls, will ever liecome cultivators 
to any extent. Whether outside r;»|Mt:il will excr Hud it pmiitablo to undertake oyster planting in these apparently 
highly favorable waters, jlepends upon ad<>/eu oulside considerations of market, means of transiwrtatioii, possibilities 
of procuring labor, etc., which it would be futile to discuss, because they are constantly changing. It appears then 
rtiat all (he oxfsters — with oeeasio'iai exfcplious — si-nt to ncrkel fnuii this district, are taken from Ibe natural beds 
uilhoiu an^v iutcrtrjeilialr piurcss of tiausiilauling, or frcsh-waler (iilleiiiug. 
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ifORTH Caroi-ina oysterbien. — The men who supply the oysters are partly fisliermen, few of them expecting 

to derive as imicli :is lialf of tiifir stiitport from tliis oeciipation. In all, I suiipose there are iVoui ."UMli to 4U(t men 
tonging morK or less in I'amlieo sound, but it is out of the question to arrive at any defluite average of what eaeh one 
earns. The main cash receipts go to the hundred or so chief oystennen. The boats are the same ones used in the 
general fisheries, an<l will average $200 to $250 in value. They belong ehiclly in Core souml, and in all there are 
perhaps 50 or 60 of them. In spite of tliis array of natural resourcxjs, men antl boats, only about 2.'>,UW bushels were 
laniled at Newberne, and about 5,000 bushels moit> at Beaufort, during the winter of 1875)-'80. It is said that abont half 
ns niueli more (say Ifj^OOO bushels} wei-e bouglit by jieddlers alongshore, who carted theni back into the ronntry and 
sokl them from (heir wagons. The total i>ntdnetion of this '.istriet, therefore, is about 45,000 bushels, which would 
be increased to 50,000 bushels if we couuted the immediat* consumption on the shore. Not only ought there to have 
beeu raised from the water a very inuclt larger anuvunt t>.an this, when we consider the great urea of the beds and t'le 
number of men employed, but a vastly larger aujonnt wouUl have found an immediate market at Newbeiiie. There 
are two or three per.sons theie who regularly ship in the shell as many good uyster-s as they can proenre. Beside;* 
this there has recently been opened a shipping-house, which would be glad to consume 1,000 bushels a day during 
all of the cooler half of the year, if they could only obt.ain the sto(!k. Bxtt unfortunately, the general laziness iind 
improvidence of the oystermen are so great, that it is impossible to make a contract and expect to fill it. Not ouly 
lias it proved extremely difficult to obfain oysters in sufllcient tinautify, and at thr. time they were needed, to make 
the running of this new packing-house profitalde, but when by good hu'k a stock wa.s on hand, there was incessant 
danger that the men hired as shuckers might snildeidy desert their employer, Avithout a single comimncti(jn as to 
their duty or responsibility under the circumstances. When it is cold, or the weather is at all rough, no one of 
these North Carolina oystermen can lie persuaded or driven to go to work, notsvithstamling that the beds are 
near shore and well sheltered, and in spite of his manifest poverty. The fact that some discomfort will attend 
his raking, is reason enough for him v:hy he should stay home and sit over his miserable fire. Yet it is in cold and 
stormy weather that the buyers are most anxious to get oysters, and will ])ay a higher prie«, because then there is mH: 
only a greater demand produceil by general scarcity, but the frosty air shari)enH the ai>petite of their cnstomeis. 

The questiou of labor in opening presented an obstacle to success of the same nature. These men are i)aid by 
the gallon, and it was found that no reliance could be placed upon a large number of them. Bdth white men and 
colored were employed, but the latter have proved the more reliable of the two, and have nearly superseded white 
help. Many men would come to the house, beg to be taught the art of opening oysters, which was new to most of 
them, and be set at work. For the first few days the novelty would keep them pn-tty steadily employed, then 
suddeuly, when perhaps their assistance was most needed in filling an order, they would knock oil". After that thiir 
ju-omises proved worth nothing, and no reliance whatever could be placed upon their stayLrjg longer than was 
necessary to earn the 15 or 20 cents which would buy tliem a little corn meal and tobacco, to keei> themselves and 
tlierr families from starvation for a couple of days. So imitossible have t!ie proprietors fouml if to iruprove these 
lazy, nnVmsiness-like habits of the iieople, upon whom they must rely for their stock and their labor, that Newbcruo 
is likely to lose the benefit of an industry which, iu a different community, would distribute much needed money 
among hundreds of faniiliea of the ptHui-r classes. 

Some oysters briug aa high as 50 and 75 cents a bushel in Newbenie and Beaufort, but the average price durtug 
this last winter wa.s not above 'AH cents, if quite as high as that. At this rate the 50,000 bushels credited to the 
district was worth #17,500. 

The I'SE OF ovstee8 for manuke. — I must not omit to mention a custom which prevails iu Pamlico sound 
in summer, and which has been described to me by Mr. Earll. It seems that when the weather becomes too warm 
for the fishermen to safely carry their catch to market, and there is no other employment for their boats, they catch 
up boat loads of rough *'^coon oysters'^ and carry them to the faruurs up the iivers to be sold and used as manure. 
They receive froui '.i to 5 cents a bushel for this strange, but d<udit!ess highly nutritious, iertilizer, but what is the 
total auiount thus gatliered and sjiread on the lainl each season, T am unable to estimate. 

OvsTERiNG ABOUT Ni3W KiVEK. — South of Newbcnie niul Beaufort oysters grow in nearly all the inlets, but 
there is no regular proiluction until Xe\\^ river is reachetl, about half w;iy between Beaufort and Wilmington. The 
main lucatiun of the raking here is right opjiosite Sneed'S ferry, beginning two miles from the bar and extending 
for three nules. The water here is only brackish, and of a uniform depth of about !l leet. The crooked channel is 
full of '* oyster- rocks". The oysters are of large size, fairly regidar sliape, and for the nujst part single. Thej 
possess a most plea^sing tiavor; but when now and then storms ilri^e the salt water up the river, their excellence 
dcpai'ts and the oysters take on a greenish appearance, locally called " grecu-gill". "When iu this condition they 
are not considered fit to be eaten, but the disaU'ection soon wears oil'. 

The oystering here is done iu skills, of which from lifteeu to twenty are constantly busy for four or Ave months in 
the spring. As there are two men to each skiff or canoe, from 30 to 40 families get a living from the tongiug. The 
law jiermits every man owning a waterfront to inclose a large space of the adjoining bottom, if he wishes to jilant 
oysters. About a dozen persons have taken sueli plots aud raise planteO oystt-rs, but the total crop this year will 
l>robab]y not exceed 2,500 bushels, aud this stock was iuferitn- to the natural grow th. All these oysters, wild and 
ji'hinted, are sold tit carters, vvlm buy tbrm at $1 a bushel, *n' Invro 0<» to SO cents a gallon, for a large i>ait of the 
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wLole product is openod there to prev'ent tbe carriage of the extra weij^ht of Hhelln. The wagoners can\v thein to 
iiit«*rior towns and p<'d(llc thom at various prices. It is thu.s that Wihninj^toii is supplied, and Ihe retail price (liero 
is $'J u bushel. Witmington also receives oysters in small quantities from Myrtle Grove sound, where sotiie 
experiments iu planting have just beou begun about two miles uortheast of Fort Fisher. These are sruall* but fat 
and ^"ery r-hoire speeiineus. Another point whence oysters of good reputatitm come, is Winburj', on Topsail sound. 
It is diflicult to come at it, but I judge that from tifty to sixty thousand bushels is an cytiuiate of all that the 
production of the New river and Wilmington region would require annually. Out of the perhaps 50 men who busy 
tLeinselves regularly in this industry, as tongers, openers, carters, or shippers, there are none who are ntd also 
largely engaged iu other sources of daily bread. It is believed by those best informed upon the subject, that tJie 
state law which probibita dredging within the state is an injury rather than a blessing to the oyster-beds. They 
are probably right Under prf^per restrictions which shall save the privilege from abuse — something hardly to lie 
apprehended in this ca.se, owing t^> the geographical conditinns — dredging would aid both iu the extension t^f the 
oystex-bearing areas and in the better production of gooil single oysters on the grounds where they now grow, but 
in a coarse, bunchy way. The permission of dredging aiiglit bring somcrevils, as iu the Chesapeake, but the benefila 
following to North Carolina would probably overbalance any harm. 

Statements for North Carolina. — Reviewing this, furnishes estimated totals as follows, for the whole state: 

Niiniljer of j»lant<»r8 and tongers 1,000 

NuRiUt.T of HliipjierH 10 

Valut' nf sluiro-proporty Sl.^V, (lOO 

Number of tcssoIh « 90 

Knml»er of Nmull boata...... ,. 800 

Valii«of fleet aud tools $53,500 

Number of shorcineu hired ......,,. , 10 

Annual earnings of same ,......,,..., |1,300 

Families supportMl, i>artially..... ,....,.. 1,000 

Native oysters aniiuulJy sold ,..-. ...baahela.. 170,000 

Value of same fGU.OUO 

51. OYSTER-FISDERIES OF SOUTH CAROLINA, 

CnARLKSTON AND VICINITY. — At Charleston all the business is conflned to a little desultory jdanfing around 
Sullivan's island, aud it is doubtful if there is any Rliii>i)iug of oysters done there whatever. The same is true of 
Piut Httyal; and I am convinced that 50,000 bushels, wttrth perliai)s $20,000, would supply the yearly dennind nf 
the whiile South Carolina coast< The iuteriur towns of the slate derive their supidies fi-om the North or else iVoin 
Savauuah. , 

62. OYSTER-FISnEIIIES OF GEORGIA. 

Savannah. — A somewhat unsatisfactory report of the oyster-business in the neighborhood of Savannah, was 
all that it was possible for me to obtain during my stay there; but it is a smidl industry at best, though the 
most important producing and shii>piug point on the southern coast. 

Savannah is .situated ujyon bluffs on the banks of the Savannah river, just where the salt meadows and sea 
islands give ])lace to the nniinland. In the Savannah river, itself, no oysters grow above the immediate month. 
This is due to the great volume of fresh water whicli it pours out. In time of freshet, the red, turbid current is 
visible 2.j or 30 miles at sea, an<l so completely freshens the water to the very outlet, that (tysters will not tlourish. 
Oft" Putato point, hii we ver, and in the shape of two elongated banks, marked by 1)eaeons, in mid stream, (>yK(er beds 
are to be found, and are raki;d lor seed, or, more than that, for marketable oysters, wliit^b arti brought to Savanii:du 
These beds in Tybee roads are mainly tonged by colored men, who are fishermen at other times, or do it iu a 
desultory way. Their number and catch varies endlessly. 

Raccoon ovsti:rs. — But everywhere in the tbousaud channels which intersect the marshy islands that border 
the coast, making a perfect net-work of salt-water tide-ways, the raccoon or bunch oysters grow in endless pi-ofusum. 
Let there be old shells, annketi fragments of castaway stuff, logs, or anything upon which it is i)0ssible for an oyster 
to catch, and it will tie surely coveretl with the young shells before a single season has gone by. Tlie oysters spawn 
hero regularly from Ai>ril till June, iitnl .scatteringly till a much later date. So prolific of spawn are they, and so 
favorable seem to be the condititms for their safe growth, that such an object asau old shell will become completely 
coated with the infant bivalves. As thes • grow (and with great rapidity) they sink and gather in (he mud, and 
crowd each other for lack of room to enlarge. AH these eflects jiroduce their slender and irregular shape, Ihey 
being able to increase only iu the narrow, outward direction. Before they are half grown a second season bestows 
upon them a new collection of young oysters, which must struggle in a similar way, and thus there arise clusters or 
l)nnches or columns of oysters, sometimes three or four feet high ami several inches thick, which are elnscly 
agglomerated and of very heavy weight. These are called raccoon or 'coon oysters, and are c<»lh'cted, knoclcetl to 
])ieces, ami sold in market, chietly by colored men. Though some of them will not furnish a meat inncli larger than 
the thumbnail, they are sweet and well llavoreil when brought from a good locality. 
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Planting foe the Savannah market. — No oysters were planted for the Savannah market until abont 
forty years ago, wbeu, it in said, the first attempt was made by Mr. Andrew Nelson, who is still enga«:ed in 
tbo Imsiuess at Vernoubiirff. Now there are planted beda, also, ah>ugside of his, in Burnside river and at 
ThundeiiioU, about five mites soiitii of the citv. " 

The Thniuk'fbolt planters go for their seed chiefly into Wilmington river and VVassaw sonnd, and iiartienlarly 
along the southern end of Tybeo island. The Vernon and Burnside planters go down the Vernon river and into 
Ossabaw vsound, especially along the northern end of Ossabaw island, and at the southern point of Big Wassaw. 
Ilrrc they totig np their seed into batteaus, the water being so deep) in some places as to require IS feet handles. 
The law of the state prohibifj* dredging, or "any other instrument than the oyster-tongs heretofore in general use". 
These tongs do not diHer essentially from those uiaile and used in the north. Only a portion of the seed obtained 
for [>lanting, however, is tonged up from the deep-water beds, wheie it oet-nrs singly, or nearly so. A larger portion 
is obtained from the shores of the various sounds an<l salt-water channels, and consists of incipient bunches of 
raccoon oysters. At low water the planter take-s a bateau and four men and goes to the shore where he designs 
to work at the time of low water. Getting out uimn the exposed nuid, one or two of the men pull or nike up out 
of the mud the small bunches of oysters iui bedded tiiere, and tlie rest follow after and i)iek thciu up. The 
instrument used is a rude i)iece of iron of convenient h'tigih, bent at one end so a^ t<i act (as it is called} as a 
"hooker". Old wagon tire is a favorite material out of which to make this iustrutnent. One of these bateaux will 
carry lOtl to '2W bushels, and foui- men can often Ull it in a tide, breaking the bunches in pieces as they pick 
them up. 

Georgia oyster-laws. — It is only recently that the state has given legal sanction to oyster-culture. The 
law is brief, but very much to the point, and reads as follows: 

Where any penton having taxable lauds on tlie haalts or (ihor«8 of any of tho rivcra or creeks of this stat^*, sliall plaut beda of oyMttTs 
upon thfin, it shall not be lawful tor any other person to take from siicb bi^da of oysttTs: Provided, the sjime sball be distinctly Htaked 
ur jDiiiki'd. 

When an oystflr-baiik, or beda of nysters, or natural form«iti<»ns, bo within rivt'm or crowks, not exceeding 125 feet in width, and not 
U94?(l for purposes of navigation, the persout* Iiavhi^ the o\iruert*hi[i of the lands on both aides o/ snch creeks or rivers nball Lave tbn 
rxuluoive right to the uoufrtict of suuh bauka or bedu of oyatera 03 aforcaaid. 

Pre-e>iption methods. — Under this law large amounts of public marsh and islands have been staked otl", 
much of which (it is wiilely complained of) is not properly done, since bona fule jdauting is not carried on, nor aie 
tiixes paid. The truth of this charge of abuse, which must only exist by common consent, 1 did not investigate; 
but hciinl several planters say that large jKirtions of their most accessible seed-grounds had been thus shut off, 
compelling them to go a long distance, with much labor and pains, for their "plants". The boundarj^ marks 
used arc stalics, upon which is nailed aboard with the letter "O" painted ufwn it. One of these oyster-signs at 
the month of a narrow creek would prohibit any boat gathering oysters above it; and it seeras to be universally 
restKcted, excjc^pt by the vagrant negroes, who catch and sell oysters when they want a little money to pre>ent 
utter starvation, or to pay for .some sport. 

Mf,th(jds of culture. — The «eed thrown overboard is raaiuly about a year old j smaller takes too long to 
grow, and a much larger growth will not survive transjilantiug. There are two classes of beds — shore lied s, 
going dry at low tide, and channel-beds, always covere<I — the latter producing the finer oysters. The bottom is 
nmstly clay mini. After two years the oysters are taken np, the utarkctalde ones pitiked out, and the rest tlwown 
back; then another lot of new seed is thrown on the same bed. A regular rotation of planting and harvesting 
stated beds is not followed, and the best oysters obtained are of scraggy, i>oor shape (even wliere single), rough 
shell, and smidl sixe. I saw almost none whi<'h woubl pass in New York as "box". Nevertheless, tliey are of 
[u-etty good flavor, though not so salt as one would exi)ect, and of too dark a tint to look as inviting as they tiiste. 
Of tliosc 1 tried, I like the Vernon samples best ; Thunderbolt seems not to have so clear a stream. They are 
usually four years old when taken to market. 

Each of the planters has a small but built upon posts at the edge of the water, where, he opens his oysters. 
In the.se houses he opens almost all of the stock he sells, and only take^ the meats to town, receiving about fifty 
cents a solid gallon. The method of opening is tlie same jis that used in New York, tlie knife nnd haridh' being 
of one pitH-e, ami the latter very heavy. The shells are used to mak<", i-auscways froiu the land to these huts, ancl 
also to build roads. Two line driveways, each seveial miles loi>g, extend out of Savannah, which have been paved 
with oyster shells. 

Each oysterraan owns a sloop, the hull of which is skift'-sliaped and not at all handsome. They are only half- 
decked, in nuxuy cases, but have a little cabiu aft, and a hatchway to the hohl; tliey Jire far from beautiful boats, 
but are worth an average of $U00 each. In this part of Georgisi lliere are perhaps a dozen of these vessels in the 
oysterbusiue-ss, only one of which, I believe, is registered at the eust^'ni-house. 

Extent oi' tuadi: and con«umi»tion in Savannah. — In respect to the city trade, it is only to l>e said tliat 
three or four men handle the majority of all the oysters brouglit to the city, and ship them thnaighout this stale 
and BouHi Carolina, Charleston competing very fecbSy. Very few oy.nters come from the North, i>erhaps 50 barrels 
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a year in all. These are wholly in the sliell, and go to the restaurants. In the case of every dealer, oysters forai 
only a portion of a fjeueral lisb-trade, and so cauiiot be counted as ** supported " by dealings in tUein. 

It Wiis very diffleult to arrive at any jti.it estimate of the annual consumption of oysters in and tlironf,'h 
Saviinnah. From what I could aacertiiin, I jmlge tha yield of thw transplanted beds to bt? less, rather tlun more, 
than 1.''),0(I0 bushels. If you add another 15,000 bushels of raciH>on oysters gathered, I think the total will acctmnt 
for all brought to Savannah. A planter told me ho rei-eived 50 cent^ a gaUon for opened oysters, and $1 \niT 
bushel for the best single oysters. A leading dealer gave me present wholesale prices as GO cents to $1 per gallon, 
and #li oO a barrel for shell-stock. I suppose the value of the 30,000 bushels estimated to be handled auuually in 
Savannah, may ber given us $25,000. 

LoA\T5R Georgia. — Below Savannah all the sounds and lagoons and river mouth.s are more or less obstrnctrd 
with oyster-reefs, and furnish many good rakinggroniids. The denizens of Darien, Doboy, Saint Simon, Rrunswick, 
and Saint Mary, nil procure oysters from their near neighborhood at small prices. Some intentions of planting 
were once entertained at Brunswick, and I heard of an old county-ordinance that prohibited all outsiders from 
toiiging there. 

Statistical rkoapitulation fou Georgia: 

NiiinlK^r of ton^un*. |)laut«r8, and whulesalo dealers 300 

Valuti of shore-jiniiicrty - - - -- $5, IXMJ 

Nmulmr of boats. lOO 

Valiii" of saiiip, with goar $1!S, r>U() 

Nnnihor of .sliiiekers hirnfl liy ])lanters or dpalcrs r»0 

Total mini ber of families partially ainniortt'd 20O 

Annual sales of — 

I. Native oystere . , ............,..„„...,-...„.....,..„......., biishpls.- 70.000 

Value of same |35,000 

53. OYSTER-INTERESTS OF EAST FLORIDA. 



Fkbnandina and vicinity.— This abundance becomes more and more noticeable as you approach Fernandina, 
Flurida. Every bit of sunken log in the mar.she.s, each fallen tree whose brandies trail in the Avater, and row boat 
alake, beco^mes at oneo loaded down with ''eoous''. Frequently large specimens are obtainable, and such are very 
good, SIS I luoved, but they ure rarely eaten, and no attempt whatever is made to utilize the easily obtainable 
seed for transplanting. There is no legal protection or proper .seutiinent to encourage planting. If a boat-h>ad is 
brought in and laid down over night, even, the probaliilities are that it will be stolen. Fernandina, then, gets all 
its home oysters from beds 10 to 15 miles distant, Mhere they grow large and singly : the favoiite .spot, at present, 
is Crooked creek, over towards Saint Mary. The oyRternien'are colored fishermen, and no estimate can be 
formed of the total (iatch, Tli<? prir*> they ii'ceive is $1 per barrel. In addition to this an uncertain amount of 
better oysters are brought to Ferinindina from Cedar Keys, by rail. 

Ou the point of land terndnating Old Fernandina are remains of an extensive Indian shell-heap; and in the 
bottom of the harbor o[>poMite the uiai'shy shore between tbe old and new towns, wtis formerly an esceeditigly 
large bar of raccoon oysters. Latterly these have died, and now they are being washed up and ai'e forming a long, 
iirm shell-beach. Here, as in (itntrgia, the barnacles apjje-ar to be troublesome. 

Saint John's bar. — At the bar or mouth of Saint Joh7i\s tiver gooil oysters are obtained, though of a very salty 
taste. They are. eaten locally and mmiI now and then to Jacksonville by the tishertnen. Jacksonville, however, 
is suf>plied chietly by Ce<lar Keys and Apalachicola, the latter, in my opiuion, sending the best oysters sold in 
Jacksonville. The amount cttnsumed is not large, and it frequently happens that the city will be wholly uusupplied. 
Nobody seems to make an exclusive business of oyster-sales. 

Saint Augustine. — At Saint Augustine the oyster-supply is chietly derived from the immediate shores, since 
they are abundant everywhere. They are, as a ride, small and poor, the best coming from Matanzas, some miles 
below. They sell thera to cart-men who peddle them jibout the streets. The supjdy is irregular and uucertain, atid 
no plauting whatever is lu-acticcd, or is deinantled. Not nmre tlian 5,t>00 bushels a year, probably, are ever sold. 
The boats used by the ti.shcrmen in oyster^-gatheriiig are small dug-out eanoes. 

I did not go down U> Indian river, but have been informed that in many parts of the great system of estuaries 
which extends from the tipper end of Indian river down to Bay Biscaynej there are oyster-beds jielding edible 
mollusks of large size and gotsl tlavor. 1 am willing to believe it. 

Beyond a reminder that everywhere occur unlimited quantities of .small, crowded 'coon oysters, at present 
nndesirnblf! to eat, but always available as seed, and that undoubtedly it only requires further (exploration to bring 
to light many ntorc good localities for gjithcring edible oysters, 1 close the account of the eastern part of Florithij 
and with it dismiss the Atlautic coast of the United StiUes. 
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64. OYSTER INTERESTS OF WEST FLORIDA. 

General, considerations. — The Golf of Mexico preBeuts au area of jirofuse and widespread oyster-growtli, 
and of considerable corumercial interests. Though the extent of coast is large, and the points of noteworthy 
production are scattered, yet the whole Gulf can conveniently be considered together. In addition to my own 
hasty investigations of this region, I am afiorded the assistance of two very competent gentlemen — Mr. Silas 
Stearns, of Peusaeohi, Florida, and Mr, Franklin F. Ainsworth, of New York, whose contributions are specially 
and thankfully acknowledged, as they severally appear in the ensuing account: 

Early ajjundancb of ovstbbh. — The immense abundance of oysters and oyster-reefs on the western coast 
of Florida, astonished the earliest explorers, and their histories of explorations contain many allusions to it. 
Charlevoix went there (or along the reefs) two centuries ago, and writes in his Vot/affes (II, 1555): 

But this Coo ft is (ho Kingdom of Oyftera, lie tins grwit Bank of Xewfouiidlaud, ami tho Gnlph aad the Rivor St. Latrrence art* that of 
tlio Cod-Fifh. All thew low LiuhIm, wliiuli wi> toafttMl an, iK-nr aa polfilik', are bordored with Trees, to which are faftened a prodigiouH 
Quautity of little Oyfrers, of au pxiiiiifif*>Taft«; Otliera, mui^h laryir and lefs dainty, are ftniud iu the Sea iu fnch Nuiubera that they form 
BanltH ill it, which vik take at lirft for Hocks ou a L«<vei with tho Surface of the wat«r. 

The trees to which Charlevoix's men found oysters attached were mangroves, and a short discussion of the 
service these mollusks are doing in aggrandizing the commonwealth and territory of Florida will not be out of 
place. 

South Florida. — Among these now commercially worthless reefs of oysters, various beds or "rocks" have 
been found, supplying tliose which are edible and locally put ou sale, or at least sought by the shore-people from 
time to time. Excflleiit oysters, lying singly and of large size, are thus found at several poiati* in Whitewater 
bay, at Capo Romano, Gordon's Pass, and in Charlotte harbor. These are tho beds which supply the "shell" 
market of Key West*, the greater part coming from Punta Rassa (a steamer landing), and gathered in tliat 
vicinity for the most part among the mangrove islands betweeu Pino island and Sanibel island. The average 
number shipped frojii Punta Kassa is 5,000 a week from October 1 to April I, making 120,000 (by count) in all. 
At $G 50 a thousand these are worth 1JI780. Occasionally lota of 5,000 to (J,000 oysters are received from Caximbiis 
bay, which are sold at auction, generally at a value of $5 per thousand. The total value in a season will not, 
however, exceed about 8125, representing 25,000 oysters. This total of 145,000 oysters in shell, by count, equals 
about GOO bushels, worth nearly $li a bushel in Key West. Unfortunately I have no record of the number of men 
or boats given employment. 

Charlotte harbor, Little Sarasota, eto. — Northward of Charlotte harbor and Caximbus bay good 
oysters are to be had in Little Sarasota bay, and are especially recommended. At the mouth of the Manatee river 
there is an oyster-bar that produces the stock mainly used by the people who live at Braideutown, Manatee, and 
on the river banks. These are of inferior tjuality in both shape and taste, but would doubtless be improved by 
transplanting iuto purer and salter- water. No estimate of the irregular supply from these reefs can be made; it is 
of small consequence. Mr. Stearns also discovered large single oysters at Palma Sola. 

Tampa and northward, — The towu of Tampa and the villages at the head of Tampa bay get their oysters 
from some famous reefs oft' Gadsden's point. These oysters are said to be single, and, though not of very large 
size, to be admirable in flavor. No planting is done iu any shape, nor are any oysters sent from here to Key West. 
I was told that three men and three Ijoats Jound pretty steady employment iu oyatering there, and the eatoh 
l)erhap8 amounts to a total of 1,500 bushels a year, worth about $500. 

As fast as settlement proceeds on the shores of this low and indented coast, more and more bedsof oysters are 
found available for local use, so that each settlement and nearly every farm, as a rule, has its particular locality or 
bed. The.se will multiply, of course, as people and explorations increase, and consequently a demand grows. 
Thus far, however, no beds have been discovered, bearing an edible sort, in Big Sarasota bay or in Clearwater bay, 
but that they formerly existed there, and at the lower end undoubtedly exist yet, is shown by the thonsixiuls of 
good-sized specimens mingled with other molhmkH iu the moiuids and shell-heaps at Point Pinellos and elsewhere 
iu this neighborhood. 

About the Aucliote*i (itiside), liowever, and thence, wherever they have been diligently sought for in tlie moutlis 
of all the rivers and suitable localities, they exist and are useil u[i as far as Crystal river, where is tbund the first 
real " fishery ", albeit of small proiiortious. 

Between Crystal river an<l Cedar Keys lliero m little worth mention in the way of oysters, the FTninosasusa and 
Withlacoochee beds sulliciiig only Jbr lowil tleuiaiid, Huppleitiented by the better stock from al»ove and below there. 



^ 



•Tho main consniiijition of iyyHf<'rH in this reef city oonsistH, according to Mr. F. F. Ainsworth, of tununl utotk from Baltimora, 
Bliipped via New York by atoanier. Nearly 2.'j,«KK) nans (I ntirl 2 ponndn) iiii> reported m imfd utHiiuiUy, lUi< value r>f tho aalea in 1880 
approxlmatiug $1,500. 
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Cedar Keys oystetts, — At Cwlar Keys we come upon the first considerablo town in onr proj^rcss up the 
coa8t, and the first lisirbwjiinl railway tonniinis. It is not surfwi-sin-; to Jitul, Mu'rcfbro, tliat here the oysters have a 
cominercial viihie. The hunks vvhi-re they are f>l)ttiineil are orr t'ragin's bars, whicli are exposed at low tide, five 
miles sputh of the village; and at a still better locality to the northward of the keys that shield tho harbor. There 
are fotu* or live yonuj^ men here who, in the season, 4levnte themselves inaiidy to siipplyinjjf oysters, whieh are sold 
to various shippers, an<l sent to Gainesville, JacJisonville, Fernandiua, and lesser towns by rail. During 1880 the 
railway reports earrying 2,710 barrels, equnl to (3,800 bushels, for which, at (i5 cents a barrel, or hanlly 20 rienta a 
bushel, the eatehers were paid 81,Hll 50, and the shii»i>ers ivceivetl $3,38", making tho averagis prieo about 81 -5 
per barrel. In Jaeksotiville these oysters sell at froiii 75 cents to ^l a bushel. If to this G,8U0 bushels we add 
3,200 bushels for home consumptiou, the total of lt>,00l) bushels would probably rei)resent the whole catch at (.-edar 
Keys. 

The boats in use by tho oyatermen here are about 20 feet long and 8 feet wide. They are very roughly built, 
but well suited to their work. They have center-boards and large sails, are sea-worthy, and in smooth water will 
nuike very lair sjieed. 

No attempt at any sort of enltiva ion has been made here, although it is said that the bivalves are far less 
plentiful here than formerly. Popular theory ascribes this to the killing eflect of cold weather. 

The t'edar Keys oysters liave a ilillerent taste ft-oiii anylhiiig I have exi>erienee»l dsewhere, and one which will 
eomnieud it^sclf to those who like a saltish oyster; but there is a Jlavor about them, in a<ldition to their saltness, 
which distinguishes them at onee (if those I ate were fair samples) from anything else. On the w^hole, they must 
be pronouueed fjmid ; and usually they are of large size. 

Here and there oysters exist in edilde condition between Cedar Keys and the Suwannee river, and beyond 
toward Apalaehieola, but tiiey only supply the sponge-fishermen and shore-farmers, except at Saint Mark, where 
several large reefs impefle naxigatioii. In respect to these T quote Mr. Stearns' notes, which allege that out of tho 
many of these reefs of worthless oysters, oidy one or two produce marketable stook, yet these probably fully supjily 
the dernantl of Tallahassee aiid the neighborng (leorgian towns that get their supplies from here. The beds 
are about five miles west of the light house, near Shell point. The oysters are of small size, and four men, with 
two large fishing-boats (with a sail) are all that work at gathering them, selling about 1,000 bushels, worth $500, 
annually. The tongs they use are home-raatie, and coDsist of wooden imitations of the stronger, ii-ou-backed tongs 
commonly seen elsewhere. 

ApALAcmcOLA. — Conctjrning Apalacbicola, farther westward, Mr. Stearns also informs me: 

Tbia tiei'^hltorlirxxl hivs been highly fiivrtrwl with a largo niimlHT nf beds farnitihing oystere of largo siKo aud tine fliivor, which are 
easily pr*>cun'd and diHtributwl hy nifniis of rivor strampra from Apalacliioola, thrcmyh a wide area inland. Ileaidi^H a nnnilier of hw^Q 
riM'fs in Saint Ocorg*; and Saint Vinci.'tit 8t>iinda and Ap.ila^^hicolft bay, tbere nre «catteri'd till tlironjjh the deeper waters a yreat many 
iimiili lifds. Tliti di'pt h eit" wat*.T lien; !ivcrft;je9 7 feet, and it ia brackisli and full of mHlinieut. Tlie ojstwre frnm these bedw are of superior 
iluvor; 1 found none better in any ]«art. of Use fliilf dnring my visit, in 1881. 

The reefi*, or IxmIs, are only an lioiir'n Hail frtHn town ; iJiereforo the ontlits or preparatiojis for a trip neo<l not ha very great. \VTieu 
tho tidr ia high the boat anchors over ii bed, on whieh there it! from Ti to 10 feet of water, and l)oth men nse tun;^ to bring up the oystei-a 
with. As each tiin^fid loines np, the uortJiiess ones are eiiUeti out and tliu good ones are thrown into the hntd. The tonga in nae herti iiro 
made of iron, some galvanixed nnd r*umi< n<d, in the 8.niiie shape as tliose used on the Chesapeake. With these totigH, on » spot where tho 
oysters arc abniulant, and need t»ut liftle colling, two men can put .'iO barrels of good oysterH into the hold in one day. 

If the tide in very low, as i» the ciwe <luritii; '•northers", tins boat is run aground on an oystt'r-reef, a gangwiiy-plank is plaec<l over 
the side, and the oysters are i>iekejil (r^) by hand and carried aboanl in tubs. Oysteiing in this manner is said to be Inirder and slower 
work than tongiiig lliem. When the lioat is loaded she goes to town, and if there be a st-eaniboal- there, tlio oysters are turned over to 
the, dealer ou hoard uf her; if not, they are not delivered until one doe* cotno. The oysters sell for .W, W, ami 75 eents j)er baiTel, all 
ready tor shijimeiit, that is, in bands and euvered witli gnnny sack at the top; but tho oystcnnen siddoni get barrelfl or sacks, whieh 
have to bo furnished by tho dealer, at tho rate nf Ifl rents for Hacks and 'iO cents for barrels, Jnaving tlie oysterniaa bnt 20, 30, or 45 eeuti 
per barrel for the oysters. It sometime-a happens that barrelH eaniiot he bought for any priee in Apalaehieola, and innnen«e quantities of 
oysters must either be thrown away or lie over until barrels eaii bo brought from neighboring towns. There are fo!ir»teamboatsninning on 
this river in tho winter, two of w Ijjeli cany the mail ; hut It lrei]Uontly haiipens that the mail is not received here for two or three weeks, 
and largo atnouatsof oysters and iish have to be llirown away in eonseiinenee. A few vessel-loads of oy.sters ai-e taken ti> Saint Mark 
during the winter, but it i.s a tr.ide of not nuieb eousi-tiui'iiee. The 6hi]>i»ing season bvsts from November to April. 

The boats in um* are all small sliHvps of "iU or i'. feet length, carrying eaeli two men. La.st year (le!7J^) tlierp were twenty of these 
boats engaged in the oyster- fishing. With their outfit. i>f tongs, eie., they are ihought to be worth about JS.-WO. Hetween forty and lifty 
men are mgaged in thia business, out of \\ Lteh Ihey make bnt little nmre lliun wliat they spend for food while earning it. If two men wtio 
nro running a boat liavi^ a good eonlraet with the deali^r, good wages can easily be made; but if tbey have no eontraet they are obliged 
to cut the prieesdown in order to sell at, all, and also an- kept lying at llii> wliurfalsiut half their time. From ^i'h to §"j per week, therefore, 
ia an oyatermnn's wages wlien working. 

The principal dealer at Apalaehieola states, IJiat ho and other deah'r.s lhiTi> shipjied up the rivc»r, during the winter of ly78-'70, I'j.OOO 
barrels. These, at the rate of '.iU eents n barrel, yielded to l:he oystermen ?4,5ll*l. In luldition. owners of vessels disposed of about •J,IKMJ 
barrels at !^int Mark at !itl cents a barr<l, e<jual to $t,UlXl. The total vuliie of (tie irado that winter, thereforts was f5, 500. Ifc is only 
within live years that the trade has apiiKiaelied even this amount. Now it is improving, aud uew nmrket.s, such a» eastern Florida 
towns (by steamer and rail), are opt-(ii«ig. 

Saint zVndkew and <."iiot.:TA\vnATCinii bays, — Saint Andrew bay i.s the next place where edible oy.sters 
arc found. Here there are no large rivers, and the water is salt. The oysters lie in betis scitttei-etl uU o\er tho 
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upper parts of East, North, and West bays, and are most abumlant ia tbe tloep and open wat«r. These aro the 

favuriti's of tin* Georyiau inland towns, where tln-y liliieHy liiid their way. 

Choctiiwhatchio bay, lu'xt westward, cotitiiius very few oysters, but the Lirj?e shell-heaps there show that 
formerly they were titkeu iu va.st uumbers. Now, the few that are got are found scattered over grassy shoalw. 

Pensacola. — Arriving now at rensacola, I am again indebted to Mr. Stearns' studies fur my facts. Tlio 
oyster-season there begins in Se]>teniber and ends in April. The banks worked (only with tongs) lie In Escambia 
bay, and are scatte'ring and very poorly stOf,k«'id — not so well as formerly. The absence of shellheaps on the 
adjiun^nt shores siiow that the Indians did not res<vrt to this for a supply of molluscan food to any great extent. 

Tlie boats serving hero are open, ilatbottonied, roughly-made skiffs, not excee<ling 2i feet in length, and oat- 
riggi^l or sloop-rigged. Two men form the crew, and consider from five to twelve barrels a load, satisfying 
themselves with one tri|> per week. As tlii<r« aro about seven boats, an averaged estimate of the season's total 
l>rodnction would give about li,otM> bushels. The selhugprice being only 35 or lU cents i>er bushel, the cash proceeds 
will hanlly exceed Sl,000, to be divided among about fifteen Ushermea. A system of sharing is in vogue, by which, 
the proceeds of each day's catch is di^'ided into equal thirds between the boat and each of the two men who 
constitute her crew. 

"The catch at Pensacola," Mr. Steams says, "often fails to supjdy the local demand, and additional oysters 
are obtained froni Mobile and Saint Andrew bay. Nothing of consequence Las been done hen; in oyster-culture." 

Kecaimtulation fob Florida. — A resume for Florida will not be out of place hei-e, and will represent the 
following facts: 

NunilHT of catchers atirt nhipporB 166 

Number of boats eugagctl ^ ,..,...,. 110 

Value of i-amo |8,000 

Nnmbtir of I)iwh<?l8 sold ,. 78,600 

Vftlucofsamo 115,960 

66. OYSTER-INDUSTRIES OF ALABAMA. 

The Mobile sitpply. — Grossing the line into Alabama, the port of Mobile offers opportunity for the sale of 
many oysters, and moi-e or less cultivation of this food-mollusk is carrknl on there. I can here, also, supplement 
my own notes by the records of Mr. Silas Stearns : 

'• The oysters that are brought to Mobile are obtained from natural and artificial beds iu Mobile bay. Those 
from the natural beds are called 'reefers', which are slightly inferior in size ami fpiality to those from the artificial 
beds, which are called 'plants'. They are obtaintnl iu a portion of the bay called the 'gully'; the only place 
where they are naturally abundant. The planted oysters are originally obtained from the salt water, near Cat 
island, between Mobile bay and Biloxi, Mississii>pi, and are de[>osited in front of the oystertnan's land. 

OYSTErt-cULTUBK.— " The state laws pi-tnide that any settler on its bay shores shall have the right to use for 
oyster-cnltnre the water surface in Iront of his lands from low- water mark 600 yards outward. 

"About thirty vessel loads, or more than 2,ri00 bushels, are nsuidly planted at tlrst on new gronnda, and are 
allowed to remain two years bi-fore they are gathered up to be sold. The next and tVdlowiug tin)es that deposits 
are made it is not necessary to plant as many as at flrst ; for there are many small oysters that escape the tongs 
which will soon grow large enough for market. 

" It is calculated that in two years the small salt water oysters will have so grown in size and so increased ia 
numbers, that there will be about twice as many as when transplanted; but this ratio can hardly Ik^ depended 
upon, for it often has been proved that, to realize an increase of 50 per cent., the location and circumstances must 
be most favorable. 

"Oysters 'as taken from salt water are in very poor condition, but in an incredibly short time, in fresh or 
brackish water, they become large and fot. Still then* are times, when the bay is almost purely fresh, that certain 
injurious qualities in it (perhaps from the extensive swamps) either destroy oysters or turn them so red that they 
are unlit for market. Invertebrate animals are probably the cause of many oysters being killed, though the 
oystermen seem to lie ignorant of it. Drum-tish are also very destructive. 

Otstkb-fisiieries. — "Besides the 'reefers' and 'plants', there is a kind of oyster called here 'sharpers', 
from the fact that ihe ends of their shells arc iinnsunUy .sharp. They are a natund-growtli oyster of very large 
size {shells averaging -S or 10 inches long) and superitir Havor, that are found growing separately along the bay 
shores, not far from the place where 'reefers' an*, gathered. 'Sharpers' are always in demand, though there is 
some objection to them on account of their being so tninl to open. 

"* Reefers' and ' sharpers' are cauglit by men who follfnv no other pnrsnit, and who are a quite distinct ela.»« 
from the oyster-boatmen. They have small. Hat bottomed skiffs of the roughest description, in which they go 
'a-tonging', two meu occupying a boat and taking turns at tonging and culling. As fast as the stock is culU-d it 
is placed in shallow, ohlong boxt's holding oiie-fourlli of a barrel each, and in the.se mesvsures in sold luthi* boatmen 
or carriens at the rate (during the winter of 1S80-'81) of 10 cents a ' box ', or 40 centa a barrel, The carriers having 
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obtained a load for their sailboats, proceetl at once to the city and deliver them to the dealer, by whom they are 

employed to buy or with whom they have eontnicts. The measure, iti this trausactiou, is tlie same box as before, 
but the price lius nearly donbletl, hohliuj^ all last se:i.sou at 75 eeuts a barrel. While tlie gatbcrers are paid per 
measure for what they eateli, the [iroHts of the boatmen are divided among the crew by a 'lay' arranfcement of 
eharinff, by which the <',i'ew pay provision bills and receive fJIt i>er cent, of the proceeds. Of the owner's 40 per 
cent, remaining:, the captain gets 10 or 1.5 per cent, additional. lu a few cases the caj)t4iiu8 own their vessels, and 
prefer to hire their crew at $20 or $25 a mouth. There are only two or three men in the whole ci-ew of an oyster- 
boat." 

Mobile oy8TEEBoA.ts. — "They are small, light-draft vessels," says Mr. Stearns, "ranging from 3 to 20 tons in 
size, and are rigged as schooners or sloops {not much attention being given to the matter) in the common American 
style. They are arranged so as to have as much deck and hold room as possible for the oysters^ tlierefore, their 
cabins are small and uncuinfoitiible. From the cabiti bulkhead to the mast the space in the hohl is uninterrupted, 
excei)t by the center-b^ard case, and there the load of oysters is carried. It is not often that the deck is heai)e<l 
■with oysters, but the clear, roomy space is useful in culling and handling the oysters as they are received and 
discharged. These vessels are not graceful or pretty, for their light draft (not more than 2 or 3 feet) and full lines 
destroy all intentions in that way. They are rather cheaply and roughly built, too, but as they are not intended 
for t»r used in r^iugh water, they will last almost as long and earn quite as much money as finer and more costly onea 
would. Twenty tliousaiul dollars wunld buy (he whole licet, and anuthiir «121>,000 reju'esent alt additional capital 
invested." 

Sale statistics fou Mobilk. — Trustworthy statistics of the production of Mobile bay are not available. 
About 20,000 bushels 1 estimate a« the sales of planted stock, and 1 consider that CO, 000 bushels would cover the 
whole consnmpliou at Mobile. 

This yields the following approxiuiate returns to the respective classes engaged: 

4(),(H>0 1iu»1u<!h 'TiMtfi'i-H'", nt If) ceuts a bushel |)ru(it, gives catcliere $6,000 

-10,000 tnisUfla "reflers", .it 13 cont** u linsliel profit, gives carriers 5,200 

4O,00<J Ijusljols "r<«'ft'rs", at 15 cents a hiisht'l prolit, give shippera 6,000 

The first value of this 40,000 bushels of "reefers", therefore, is $6,000 ; the second, $ll,20a; the third, 117,200 j 
and the retailer probably receives $25,000 or more in dealing fuit to consumers. The value of the 20,000 bushels 
of plants is about $17,otH) to the planter ami $20,0lf0 to the wholi>saler. For our piniiose we may take the carriers' 
price, paid by the dealer t>o the carrier and the planter, as oiu' estimate, and say that tlie total first value of the 00,000 
bushels is $2S,7O0. The report of the board of trade, that in li57*i-'79 business in oysters to the amount of 805,4(M)i, 
and ill lS79-'80 to the amount of $111,000 waa done, no doubt represents sales additional to the strict limits of our 
inquiry in this matter. 

Cv STER-TRADE OF IMoiMLE. — The oystcrdealing, wholesale and retail, and restaurant business in Mobile 
no doubt supports 100 families, rhieliy of cttlored persons, or at least forms an important part of theii' annual 
resources. Many of these are openers, who work by the piece as work ofl'era. Mr. Steams refers to them in his 
memoranda as follows: 

T1k> oyater.H, hiiviuj; been deposited in n piif in Ibi' doaler's wareliousP, are next taken in liaiid by tbe "opcncre", who are placed in 
n circle, aroutni ilu^ i>i!i', oach witb liis stoul, bucket, nnd oyster-knife. These men ure jirincipally ncgrws and cri'ok'H of the worst 
rhiiractcr, wliu litnl it b.inl to obtain other crnjditynu'ut. Still thry .ire very expert at opening oysterH, and often iniike fair wages. Tho 
kiuvcs nstMl by them are all of stool, abf>nt six iiiehoa ItHig, with heavy, tlat liandloH. and wide, thick blades, rounded at the end. To open 
uu oyMtcr it is h*ihl iu the left hand, lower Rhell down and lijis outward, and the Hhtdls am quickly priod open at the hiuge, tho nppor shell 
Ix^iiig tliniat olf. One luitre 8(r<ikn wvera the oyster from Ihe loworshell, and into the bucket it goes, lii^nor and all. Some kind.nof oystera 
cannot be eaHily opeiieil in this way, so they an- broken lirat on thei lip edge and entered from that Hide with tho knife. Tho majority of 
Mobilo oyslcr-opcnerH are vtry quick while upeuing cither of IheBc wjiyn, hut are probaljly more pr.icticed in the firdt. Tlic KheltH are 
t brown one side in a pile, and tlui "openers", if left to themselves, will throw away inauy good, iinopeni'd oyjitere, fn onlcr Jo hasten 
lluoiigb their barrel, if 1hi*y arc (qjcning by flu» barrel, or to get rid of small oysters, if they arc oixolng by tho gallon j therefnre, it ia 
nece.ssui-y ti> have a ituiii i-iiqiloyed lo vvalcb them iin<l iircveiit thi.s w.'iste. 

When nn "tqicner" hus tilled bi!< bucket he takes it tu a clerk to be ciuplied into a strainer, wlien tho oyaters are meaanred and placed 
to his crpdJt. 

The CHstoniary price ]iaid for opening oysters is 35 cents per barrel, or MO rents per gallon. At certain times of tho year a banel 
of oysters in shell will yield nioro opened oysters th:»n at others; for instance, iu the fall hardly two gallons are ohtnined, while in tho 
winter and spring two to three gallons are taken fi-oni one barr<d. 

As soon as tho (lyaters have been opened, meaanrcd, and drained of their liqnor, they are emptied into a large vat that haw » Btrainer- 
like botloni, and are kc|d cool by means of ice until neciler! for Mhipiiient or canTiiiig. To hcaliippod to any phice not fiir inland, they arn 
nsnaily phMcd in cuns varying from one to ion gal1<His, according lo the onler, that arc not hermi'ticiilly Hcaleil, bnt are kept in I'ontact 
with ice. To !«• shi)t]M'il tt> moiv distant i);jrls they arc plaecil in nquiire cans, containing from one quart («i one gallon, and arc licrraeticaHy 
scaled. This manner is more costly (o the purclmwr, but is the Kafer way, ior oysten* so put up will ki'cp a long time. 

Pickling oysters has Uci-n of sfnue iiiiporhuicc here, but lliere is very liitle riruic at it now. Tbe method of treat in cut was, first, 
to steam live oysti'rs, a»iil then ti> ]il.ire then, ui stunJI, Kipiare tin cans with spiced viaegar, the cans afterward being soldered tip air- 
tight. It i:* said that thi^ business failed bccatise of unulj poorly tircpari-d goods hcing put on the ninrket. In plciu^aut weather, when 
t!ic gatbcrer>s can work and ihe boats ciui easily get to tbe city with large loads of oysters, the Mobile market becomes oveTs'ockcd. and 
it is then dilhcult to dispose of the catch at any (irice ; but in stormy and cool wo ' is icood, for then but few iHiat-loails 

couie iu, partly owing lo real diQlcullica and j>arlly lo the indolent iuilispositior •otnl'ott attathcB to It. 



Tlie oysters of Mobile bay tavo a hij^li repuhitiou for excelleace. TUe water and soil of tlie bay, i)ai'ticulftrly 
in the eiistern arm, chilled Hon Si^cour, seem especially welt adapted to tlieir growth. The phiuting-beds are all 
higher up, wliere the seed thrives Iwtter than below. 

The foregoing operuliuus give employment for three-fourtbs of the year to about 175 men, and kept afloat, in 
1870, 62 vessels. 

Statistical eecapitulation fob Alabama: 

Nnmber of vessels and saiM>oat« engaged , 6:2 

Vntun of name |10, 000 

Nuutlier of uaitora (also plaDtcra) employed 250 

Annual eaniiDg.s of same (t^xcUiding tbcir own sales) 910,000 

Niiiiibtvr of restaiiraut Berx'aiits aud openers ■* 100 

Aiiuanl uaniinj^s of same - $4,000 

Aumial Bales of oysters bushels. . 104»500 

Value of sauie $44i9SO 

TiTE Gulf of Mexico oyster company. — Early in 1880 a new couccrn, to be known aa the Gulf of Mexico 
Oyster Company, began oyster-eanning atid shipping at Mobile, for though their factory was many miles distaat, 
at Hcrantou,. Mississippi, yet the officers were in Mobile, and the business eoutributed to the city. About 00 to 100 
bands, of all ages and sexes, are emx>loye<l. Thessc live in a little village, which the company hits built for the 
puq>ose, in the neighborbood of their factory. While this company does something in the frenhoyHter trade, their 
main business is in cooketi and ciinued oysters, which ai-e steamed and sealed in substantialty the same way 
as at Baltimore. One specialty, however, is the putting up of canned fried oysters, after the following patented 
method : 

From the supply vat, where they are kept cool, the oyst^s are taken and rolled in meal and fine cracker-dust, 
and then are dropped, a gallon at a time, iuto a large kettle of hot lat, which is a mixture of lanl, tallivw, and 
stearine, where they are allowed to fry crisp and brown. Next, while still hot, they are packed in small, flat, square 
tin boxes of about a quart capacity, and th<' tiuoccupied space is filleil with hot fat. The opening in the top of the 
box is round, aud has a cap to fit, which is Hrmly soldered down, making the box air-tight. Afterward these boxes 
ai-e laljeled and packed in cases, a dozen boxes in a ca*e. It is asserted that oysters prepared in this manner sell 
readily in alt parts of the country, an<l the demand is much larger than wan at first expected. 

The "cove oysters" of tliis company are simply fresh oysters hermetically se^UW in cylindrical cans. 

The capital stock of this company is $2o,000. (Another company has recently been projected with a capital 
stock of ^50,000.) Though the cai>acity of the Scrant^jn factory is no kiss than 30,000 one-pound cans per day, the 
product at the time of my visit had been insigiiiflcaut, owing to various delays in getting well underway. The 
company will also can shrimps, fruit, and vcgetiibles in season, so that not all the force, capital, and fixtures can 
3© credited to oysters alone; and, inasmuch as operations have only begun, I have not added these figures to my 
totals. The stork whiiOi they n^ccive for canning is the wild " reefer" oyster, that grows in Immense jirofusiou all 
along the coitst of Mississii^pi. 

60. OYSTEIMNDUSTKIES OF MlSSISSIPin AND LOUISIANA. 

Gkneral ciiauacteristics of tiik oyster-fisheuies of Mississippi. — On the coast of Mississippi there 
are several small villages, more like watering-places than anything else, that do some business with tish and 
oj'stere. The latter trade is of the most importance, for there are one or two firms in eat;h place engaged in it, 
while tliere is but one man on the coast who makes a business of shi]»iting fish. The Mobile and New Orleans 
lisheriuen and oy^iternien are lisliing or oystcring iu the neighborhood at all times, and thejse, together with 
nt) professionals who ai'c striving to furnish their home tables, make quite a show, giving one an idea that the flsh- 
and o.yster- business must be very important at these towns. A great many of the New Orleans boats also land 
their i;atch at these points to Ik? shipju'd by rail to their home-ports. 

Tmo MISSISSIPPI OTSTERFLICET.— The nutnber of oyster- vessels belonging in the state is given by Mr. Stearns 
A» IS, worth §;i,000, to which can br added ^700 wortli of oyster-shi-ds and tools. There are seven dealers in the 
state also, whose sales for 1875) were rejiorted at 18,020 galloiKs. At the average price of 36 cents a gallon this would 
amount to <(0,()22. If these figures seem too low, it mast l>e notetl that they apparently <lo not inciude tht* shipuifnts 
in shell by exprtiss to interior towns, whicli frtmi Biloxi, at least, and also from Mississippi City, Pass Christian, 
and Bay Saint Louis, are cousidentbk'. It would be safe, [U'obably, in point of value, to add to the ^0,022 enough 
to make an even $10,0(H>, as an estimate of the annual yield of the coast of Mississippi, separate Irom the catches 
of the Mobile and New Orleans boats in her waters, aud of the sales of her own oystermeu, who take their cargoes 
by boat to those cities. 
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TllK OY8JEK TKADK OP Xbw Orleaxs. — At the 8oathem metropolis, New Orleans, centers the most ejctensive 
oynt*!rtratk' of tho Gulf of Mexico, and »*ome of the wtock »ol«I in that city is of very high quality. There is no locality 
ill tlie whole United StatcM nhere the biuineM pre^^rtt.s (to many ]iicturesqae features, and the oyster-landing at the 
levee im one of the mo»t spirited and entertaining sights of the many half-foreign pictures to be got in that polyglot city. 

Mj' re|K>rt U|ion the oyster- bosineis hefo is made up of information communicated to me by Mr. Silas Steamsi, 
of the Census Office, by Mr. F. F. Ainsworth, and oat of my own investigations; but the necessity for my early 
departure for dutieH in Washington, prevented my staying as long iu Louisiana, or working as thoroujtUly in that 
field, us I wiHhed to do. 

SoFRCES OF SLTPLY. — The New Orleans market is supplied with oysters from an extent of coa-st comprising 
the whole water front of l>oth Miiusi-sc^ippi and Loni.siana, and embrai'ing uumeroiui tongiog-gruunds. The great 
minority are taken from the natural and luxurious growth of the ''reefs'', but the transplanting and cou8e<iuent 
impi-ovcmentof oystem is being more and more engaged in. The delta of the Mississippi river forms a partition 
between the two classes of oysters and oj-ster-locjilities tributary to New Orleans — a distinction which is j»erpetnated 
in the city markets. The first of these ditisions to l>e considered, ii that which lies eastward of the delta, extending 
from Lake Borgne, P(»int a la Hache, and the Chandalenr islands to Pasciigoula and the end of Mississippi sound. 
Though the Chaudaleur islands, and some other |>oints, produce an oyster of good reputation, the general quality 
aud size of the Nto<:k from this eastward |)ortion is inferior to that from the western district. They are used for 
uookiug chiefly, aud it is this Hto<.'k which is iK'iug bought by the canning companies lately started in the city. The 
1.)est grouiuls seem to be the Chandalcur islund-s Ilayou Muscle. Bayou Uoutfen near Mobile, and the shell-bank 
outside of Biloxi. *^ The Bayou Muscle oyster is peculiar. It is larg4', very black, aud the shells are covered with hair 
and Inirnacles. The Boulfens are round, rich, and fat, and sell very high.'' The Picayune stated that 30 boats came 
to the city from Biloxi and along the sound, in the winter of 1879-80, but this seems to have understated the case, 
for our careful inquiries registered ,5(> boats of five tons and upwanl, and 'JOO boats of less thau tivo tons, as 
trading along the eastern coast; many of these, however, are otherwise engaged duriug a portion of the year. The 
boats are geoenUj soudl, rarely having ujore than two men, aud will be more fully described hereafter. 

Turning to the district west of the delta, we find that oysters are pro«tured from all the marshes aud bayous, 
nearly as far as Galvestot^ Texas. The Picayune, iu an article during the winter 1878-79, gives a fair account of 
this souree of mpplj, as fotlowa : 

TbU |M«tiaa *d «mr ttmtm aetmm beat iiiiited to tlic- propaRatioa of the licttt, and Dayon Clinlous, Four DttyouR, aiid FunUtnulIe .irc known 
onljr fur tboir «jntan. T—ttrdsy a repwafntative or the Pimyune, in order to place br-rom its n-adi^rs S4>nietltiug uior«< detlnitc than 4lio 
confnMd idMS fleaoalljr pnvalling Altoiit Aur oysters, viftited a number of vpt«ran8 iu tbn trade. Kvm among tlirm tlirro ifl bUU some 
confuMOD T*tpuHh%% Um ucrH* »f ctrtain oyiit^Ts, but whitt was agre«<I upon l>y all waa taken as the l>asis nf wtiat we give. 

Thrrr arc f<J)gng<yl in tlif> biuincaa of supplying tlir city about 1'2U luggers, with a carrying capacity each of 75 to KK) barrels. Froai 
Barataria, which coinprinea Bayou Cook, Chalons, and Four Bayous, there are eight, making at least one trip a week. From the Sonthwest 
paM, Ralina, or ihv 8al( Worka below Fort JaektMUi, iibont !!0 b(i:itji. From Timbuliur, including Bttyou Oyjirian, Fuutenelle, aud L.ike 
Peliot, aliuul 15. ThcM; veatMiU, uud th<- 1al>or at the iixhiug bauk^, give employiueut to over 4,oOO men. ■ * • There boa been a genenil 
iinprewiion here that Bayon Cook InrniKhes oar best oyBt<<rB, but that little water courwj has long since given up its natural supply, and 
tho(u< that are now nsoeive*! from there are only a fi«w that are ]tlaiit/'d, 

Our l»c<rt oyntcra come from Bayou Chalons, Four Bayous, Unynus FontenolJe and Cyprian, and a small wipply from Lake Peliot. These 
rank the highest and are ealled the firat-claas. Tiio Bayou ClialouN oyster is a large, loug oyster, with a cleaii Nliell ; the Four Hayous are 
njiddling, rouuil, and firm ; the Bayoua Foutenelie and Cyprian are small, hard, aud round, aud much pref<>rnMi by iM>nnoiH3cnrH. The 
Lake Peliot is a round oyster, very fat aud «alt, aud on iwi-ouut ui tin- hanluess of it« oyo jirelVrri'd for frying. The serond-elam oysten 
are the Timbanera, where they are taken from the n-ef, not tlin one pl.iuted in the bay. They are in buucdiee aud are long. In the same 
olaM are the SaUnae, or thow taken at the Salt Works near Fort Jiiekson. They arn what are called the " summer", and by reetauratenrs 
the ** kitchen" oyater. They c«ok well, but are not a« rich in llavor aa tliotiie of tho llrst-elaiw. At the Southwest pass, proper, all the 
liivalvea are dead now, bnt near there, at Eaat bay, lliey havL- a vorv good kind, with a light-colored shell and vorj' white inside. Then 
there arc the Grand Lake*, from the vicinity of Fort Liviugston, near Grand Tcrre. Although the supply is not very great there is always 
a demand for them, as they have a peculiar tlavnr. 

Thp nntnlxT of boats briiigini^ and ("atcliiiig oysters iu this region is counted at 205, of which 40 are of over 
Ave touH Ijiinh'ii. Tlieir business is uiaiuly done dining the winter, and in summer Ihey are largely engaged iu 
trans|»ortihg fniit from the coast iiliint:itions to the t^ity, though some "lie up" for repairs. 

LfMHStANA OVSTKKBOATS. — These L4)iiist;inii oystervi'sst'l.s ivni all of rme cliiss ami are known, fmm their 
MLMliteiTaiK'un rig, as " luggers". They are in nvotlel much like the common light-draft American i-enter-board 
sloops, and vary in size from 10 to 40 feet iu length, the largest measuring aI>out eight tons. Mr. Silas Stearns hits 
deH(;nl>od them in detail, as f«>llovv8 : 

Thuy »ri: dcrktMl •>ver I'oi wurd and aft. and for a font or eighteen iufhi's on each side, lenviug tlii" eeutrnl ji.irt nf the boat o|k'U and 
Uiiobntru<-led for freight. JIiitclie.s are usually ])roviiled to cover Ike undcckeil jnirt from the weather. Tho oyster, fruit, and vegetable 
bouts of this clans have a clear hold aud sktw tlieir freights from one In llie other, in bulk, but Ihe tish-carrying luggers have xiuc-liued 
ic4t-boxeH on eai-h siile of the center- board ease, wliieh arc of the most simple arrangeHient, and are reached through lrap-<loor oovcrs, 
after the outside hatclifS have been reuiovod. When the Iwivts are loaded the erew sleep on di-ck, protci-tcd by iin awning. 

As to rig, they lu»ve <tiii« tall insmt, ]d;iccd iu altoul the same )»(i.HU.i<Mi iv* ii sloop's, a l«ng yard, uiid i\ huge, ni^arly .H»|»iare, sail. When 
iu use the sail is hotste<l ami strctclieil by tho yard, and thw two lower coruefs are secured at liow and slcru liy slieetH, wtiicli ate arrangetl 
with travelers to work across the deck. Thii yard is sti slung to the uiast that alHtut one-third is uu one side uud two-thirds ou the other, 
aud the spread of cauvaa ie no situatod. 
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Thn ynixl is lioisted by one bnlliard, besides wLich there in vtirv little (j;i'ar of any khiil. To Bitil close to llie wind, both forward and 
nft Bbi'<its are liaiilpd tight, whioli brings tho yard aad canvas noarly paralbd tr* Iht' boat, nnd also draws down tlie forwiird and short end 
oJ'tbe yard, giviuy tbi* afti-r-parl of the sail homo '' peak". To Bail before the wLtid, bolh shoots are .slacked iiutil the yard Jjiid tuiil uwinga 
square. Boats ringed iu tlim way uro Muid to be very fajst sailers, and do far better than sloops or schooners in beating to windward. 
Cousidtirablci skill and praclici' is calli'd for in their uiunavcineut, since tbu long, heavy yard is troabledooie at times, and makes the danger 
of a capaJKO very great. 

These boats are built at New Orleans and other points near by, in moHf ease-s by their owners. The average cost of one measuring 
six tons is about $800, and bus be<^n iieaily iloiib|<! thai auuniut until within the lastt three years. 

A large fleet of the»e boats narbersat New Orleau.**, tlm majority of wlii< h are engaged iu carrying fruit, vegetableii, and other cfMinlry 
jirodnce. As the oyater-sea.'wn does nut extend over the. whide year, bo«t.s that carry oysters in that w'a.-iou are engaged hi other work 
out of it. It also hapix'iis that (Miat^ engaged in tho oyster-lishery one season are quite likely to be otherwise eiiiidoyed the next. 
Considering this, I place the iiumbur of boats at present engaged in oysl«riug for the New Orleans market at 43, empluyiug liiU meo. 

lu respect to this same matter Mr. Ainswortb writes: 

Tb<« peculiar luy;!jer-rig of the boats (only one sail with no jib or liovv8|irit), the many row.s of reef points, most of the sails being 
fitted to reef down five times, ormhles them to work very close to the wiiul. Asariile, the sailors prefer n hcam-wind or one on the qnarliT; 
thoy cannot work wolJ with an after-wind. On return trijjs np the river, the ease and quickness with which they can be handled render 
the luggcra iudepeudeut of tho tng-boata, and it is oidy when tliey nra iu great haste to get fii'st to market, becau.se of a s<'ari'ity of oysters 
in town, that they accept the help ot steam. 

The oystkkmkn of Mississippi and Louisiana. — Iu K'>i"fT t^^ tbt' lower coast, writes Mr. Ainswortli, tli« 
liijigej's run down tiie Mississijun genenttly lor abotit GO miles, ami tlieti tliroujili suiallor outlets ami bayous into 
Grand Lake bayou and tbe various grounds on the eoast. The meu wLo arc employed in this fishery, and also tln^ 
sailors who own the Inf;;gers, tire almost ii!t4^tp:ether Italians ami Sieilians, generally of a low order. Tlieir swartliy 
faces, loiifi, curly hair, niilaiuiliar speech, autl barbaric hnc *»1' bright colors in their clothing and about their boats, 
give a perfectly Ibrciijn air to the markets. There is not an American style of rig seen, uor hardly a word of English 
spoken, in the whole gaylypaititcd oyster-Heet of Lonisiaiia. 

Alost of the oysters brought to New Orleans are from naturally growing, uncultivated reefs, with which the 
whole coast is barricaded, and to which, in a large measure, it owes its |>reservation from the teeth of the ocean. 
These reefs are ridges of oysters, packed one above another, ejudi generation supported on tho compact and dead 
shells of the preceding. In general the oysters are found not singly Init in great clusters, some of which are half 
as lai'ge as a barrel. When gathered in this shaiie there is a great waste of young (»ysters, for those that are 
attH(;hed to the large ones Hre not separated until after the boat has left the grounds or is at town, when they 
are thrown away as useless. At certain stages o'f tow water such oysters as these can be picked up by baud. In 
other places, ordinarily in the open bays, oysters are found iu a more scattering condition, but are more readily 
gathered and rcfiuire less ctilliug. hi most cases they are ]jrocuretl with «»yster-tjougs from the lugger, as slie lies 
at anchor over the bed. One man uses the tongs while the other culls them; or, if there are tluee iu the crew, two 
use tongj and the third culls for both. 

This is the method with all the smaller boats which toiig their own cargoes. They have to go tar from home, 
and often thi-. men do not get home ouce a week, or even every two weeks, ami innst lie expoaeii to many hard storms, 
both when at the i-eefs and in going back and forth the 40, (Jfl, or KKI nules to market. The owners of the larger 
vessels, however, generally buy their cargoes dinn^t of men who live in the vicinity of the reels, and by making more 
trips, having fleet vessels, can in a season make ronstderablo uioney. In the summer time, those who have l>een 
prosperous sometimes take their ves.sels down (he river about (i5 miles, and pass throtigh tortuous channels into 
Mississippi stnind, and lay np for the summer season in tlie vicinity of Biloxi, Alabama. 

There is a "lay" systeui in vogue iu many of these boats for the distribution of profits, by which the boat and 
each man receives an equal share, after the bills are paid. 

OvsTKRCULTURK, — Oyster-iilaiitiiig amounts to very little along the coast nnw umler view, and what is done 
is of tbe 8imi)lest character. 1 trau form little notion of its extent or the number of planters. The reef-oysters 
are taken from the natural beds by longs in .Tune and ctirried up the half-fresh bayous, or inshore, where they 
are laid out between tides uiilil time lu se'l thein in the fall. This improves them .somewhat, but seems to l)e 
chietly serviceable iu making them tnore. readily accessible for market, and so saving titue. The Picayune jmid 
that in 1878, 4,50U men were employed in making and assisting iu making such transplanting^. 

Ovstkr-maqts in Nkw Orlean.s. — There are three separate lauding places and marts for oyster-boats in 
New Jrleans: the Old liasin, the New Uasin, atid the French market levee. 

To the Ohl and New Basins (cliieJiy tlie for.iier), in the rear of tlie city, reached by canals from Lake 
Pontchartrain, come the boats from the ea.stward, bringing " lake^ and '' reef" oysters, generally of inferior tpiality, and 
iidendcd to bo sold to the canning establishments, or to' be opened im cooking purposes. The boats average smaller 
than those uscil in the river westward, and usually carry only two men. The price of the oysters — freipieutly 
measured out in quarter- barrel boxes similar to those iu nse in Mobile — tlei>ends ujjon the state of the market as 
goverued by the supplies received from the West, and often gttes down to 50 or GO cents a barrel, at which ]H-ic© 
there is no jiroUt, ami tiie oystermeu stop rtiinitug until a rise occurs. The a\erage price, however, is said to have 
been 81 50 per barrel last wiuter; and (i*),O0O barrels is said to have been the total of receipts on this side of the 
city. This would equal about 170,01)0 bushels, at .39 cents a bushel. The men who bring oysters from the eastward 
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savy tlicy must bave hitjiier prices than formerly, on accouut of the growing scarcity of oysters, and the longer timo 
it takOxS to get their load. Many more are oysteriiig now than before the war. 

At the levee opposite, or Just below the famous old Preiirh market, is the other and greatest oyster hiiidiug- 
phice, mastering about 205 boats, with 015 men or more in tlie crews, ami the picturesque scene I have heretofore 
described. The ej»iimate of ai|^Dual receipts there at present gives 00,0«K) barrels, or 125,000 bushels, commonly sold 
»t ^2 to ^3 .W i>er barrel. All of these come from westward of the delta, and being larger and finer are, aa a rule, 
bought by the saloons and restaurants, and servetl to their customers mi the shell. 

Whabbmen on the levee. — A i)eculiar feature of the business on the levee, consists of an organization of 
wharfmen, who form a species of close-corporation to ilo the work of carrying the oysters from the boats to the 
wagon of the inirt^haser, who^pays them 15 cent« a barrel lor the service. Tlie boiUman having sold his c^irgo, 
fie then has no further concern: his boat being taken in charge by the carrier, who might be called a 'longshore man, 
and who delivers all the oysters and sweeps the vessel and puts her in proper condition for the erew. While there 
«8 nt> sot^iety of the.se carriers, strictly speaking, they tnamige to make tiieir busiin'MS a close-corporation, since no 
one Is allowe«l to ili.scbarge a cargo of any kind from the luggers — oysters, oranges, or fniit. — except one of the 
members of the Ixnly. There is a man who is called the foreman, who receives all the money for the carriers awl 
who divides the procee<ls equally among the different carriei's, but just how this is regulated, aa well as many other 
o# the details of this quasi-organization, i.s kept as mysteriously secret as possible. The bo<ly is an old one and 
now consists of about 50 men in all, mostly Sicilians and low-grade Italian.s, and, a»s near a.s I can judge, the annnal 
receipts for the carriers amount to about $35,000, levied on the oysters, oranges, melons, and various fruits. Some 
years ago the city de«ignatc<l a man to act as foreman, and he held the post for twenty-two years, not giving it up 
until his doatft, when he was succeeded by his son, w!kj now ha.>* the phwe. The system is beginning to be felt as 
an unwarranted incnbos on the tra<le, and a mouopoly which should be opposed. In consequence it doubtless will 
aoon be brt>ken ujj, and each i)un'haser will land his own oysters, or the boatmen deliver them to the wagons at 
less cost than now. The levees are leased by the city to a tirm, who collect $20 a year wharfage from the luggers. 
Shipmsxts of oysters from New Orleans. — The shipment of oysters inland from New Orleans has 
hitherto been of very small a;*count, and principally of fresh oysters. Now, however, at least two caniung 
Mrtabtishment^ have been started in the city, which make a large item in their general preserving business of 
<)ooked and hermetically sealed oysters, prepared substantially as in Ualtiraore. Several brands have been put 
upon the market with good siitisfaetion, selling at $2 .50 per dozen two-pound cans for first quality, an<^ $1 80 for 
seoond, and at f 1 10 for one pound cans. About |!100,(M>0 worth of these cannwl oysters are said to have been 
put «p daring ISSO, nearly all of which were taken by the trade of the city and immediate neighborhood. The 
capital invested is, perhaps, $75,000, but is ajijdied to shrimp-, hubster-, and fruit-canning as well as oysters. In 
these establishments only about 30 male adults are employed, the openers being girls, alMiut 100 in number, all 
white and chiefly* Gexman and American in nationality, wlio are paid from 4 to (» cents for each kettleful, a "kettle" 
holding two qaarts. Work is irregidar, because of the dirticttlty of getting oysters in sufticient quantify and when 
needed (owing mainly to the indisposition of the oystermen to work in bad weather), and the total earnings of the 
openers and employes during the "oyster ran" iu the factories, will jirobably not excee<l JJiJO.iMKK These factories 
have not been long enough in progi'ess to fiu'nish more exsict information than is here given. Their capacity 
is far in advance of their present product, and they anticipate a highly Kueci-ssful future, c«Mitlident that they can 
secure the trade of the lower Mississippi valley, to tlie exclusion of oysters canned in northern cities. 
Statistics fob New Obleans.^ — In summary, we have the following statistics for New Orleans: 

Total namber of boats employed 165 

Vahwofaame $13,750 

Talae of Bhore-propcTty and tools, about |23,000 

Total onmberofoyatennen 1,300 

NamtMfr of »hore«me)n 100 

Annaal product, about buithels.. 295,000 

Valao of same, about $200,000 

• Arnage price per btuhel, about , $0 70 

Nunber of carriers ..,,, 50 



67. OYSTER INDUSTRY OF TEXAS. 

RSCEIPTS AT Galtbston, — At Galveston, Texas, the receipts of oysters are composed in the main of small, 
mediniB-flaTored stock, obtained in Galveston bay and brought to the city iu small boats. Mr. P. F. Ainsworth 
writes me, ^so: 

A MaridaaMe naiaber ate rectireA by stoamere, being brought in sacks from points to the west of Galveston, such ns Indinnula and 
OoifaaCbiiitL A ttw ate braoglit alao from Morgan City and pointa on the Louisiana coast, theae last being very fine and of good flavor, 
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Planting at Galtkston. — Formerly, at Galveston, it was the cufttom doting the snmmer to plant oysters 
from the reef* iu the numerous bayous, where they would fatten. This branch of oyster-industry waa nearly killed 
by the recent passage of a state-law ])rohibiting the gathering of oysters during the summer, from May 1 to 
Se[>tember 1. The oysters iu Oi'tober, and tivvn until January, are for the most part [toor and with little flavor, 
80 that it is not until February and March that they are really flue. The greater i)art of the receipta are sent 
inland. 

The Oyster-business op Galve.ston bay. — Concerning the bnsiness of Galveston bay, Mr. Ainsworth 
rejMirts that thti boats used are suiallerthau the Now Orleans luggers, the largest being of only alwut 40 barrels? 
capacity, and tbe average 18 barrels. Their average value is 800. They make about 25 trips each between October 
and April, and carry twu men. These and other facts contributed by Mr. Ainsworth appear as follows : 

NiiriilaT nf boats 70 

Valno $6,7d» 

Men omployfld aa sailors , 140 

Mpti employo^l on slioro 100 

Receipte of oysk-re from bay.... bushels.. 85,000 

Value $45,500 

Rpceiptfl from Louiaioua bushels.. <325 

Value $430 

Euceipta by steamer bashels.. 2,500 

Value fl.800 

Total receipts..... *.....- biuliola.. 86,125 

Volae $47,750 

Average valiio per bushel (ucArly) $0 50 



S. THE PACIFIC COAST. 

68. OYSTER-INDITSTEIES OF CALIFORNIA. 

SouKCES OF INFORMATION. — The writer was not allowed time from his other investigations to visit the Paciflc 
coast of the United States. Do must, therefore, rely for an account of the oyster industries there, ujwu what he 
lias been able to gather through the reiwrts of the special agents of the Fish Commission and Census, Messrs^ 
Jordan, Gilbert, and Lockingtou; from correspondence, and from conversation with gentlemen who are engaged in 
business at San Francisco, or are otherwise familiar with the matters ujion which informalion was sought. Under 
these circumstances, the indulgence of the critical reader is sought, should errors flud their way into this chapter. 

Pacific oysters and their karly utilization. — The oysters of the Pacilic coa.st of the United States, as 
might l)e exiKscted, are of diQercut species from those common in our Atlantic waters. Instead of the large Ostrea 
ririjiitiana, we And in California the little Ottrca conchnphila (of which "varieties" rufmden and expansa are 
recognized by conchologists), and the more northern Oatrea litrida, commonly known as the Shoalwater bay oyster* 

When the KOttlenvent of California Hrst began, the oysters grodwing in San Francisco bay were used, but were 
considered of stuall couscqucuce. Iu March of i8j0 wa« discovered a now locality for oysters at Shoalwater bay, 
on the cosist of VVashitigtoii tcrritoi-y. just north of the mouth of the Columbia river. Though not as good as 
eastern oysters, those were better than the v^ery small ones of California, and l>egan at once to be brought to San 
Francisco. From a newspaper of that date, it appears that of Shoalwater bay oysters there were taken to San 
Francisco 2,000 baskets in 18,70, 1,70ft baskets iu IS.ji, and Ul^Oja baskets in 1853. These went by sailing-vessels. 
The business then becarnu well orgauixwl and highly productive at that point, and the towns of Oystervillo and 
Bruceitort rose out of it, where from two to three hundred men had steady employment. The census of 1860 gives 
the value of oysters in Washington territory at 844,597. Besides San Francisco, Portlantl, Oregon, and uumenms 
«mall ports and inland villages were NUpplied. 

Oyster-planting in Shoalwatkr bay. — ^The Shoalwater bay oysters were planted nt home to some 
extent — that is, they were raked oft' tlie nattirai beds and :ilhnved to lie a few mouths on staked out beds nearer 
shore; but they were also brought to Sau Francisco iu their wild coiitlition and replanted there, supplanting the 
local stock. A variety of accidents occurred, however, to in^rfere with the 8uct!ess of these undertakings. In 
1802, it is reported that a fresliet on the Sacramento an<l San Joaquin brought in so much fresh water and mud 
that all the oysters dierl. In 1S07 a Idight .seemed to come upnon the bay oynters, antl they nearlj"*:!!! shrivele<l up 
a« though cooked. Nc.vt year e^vme the great eartlu|uake of 18<>8, and the death of the oysters was attributed to 
the consequent heating of the bottom. Kart!u|uake shocks have killed the western oysters, and lefl the thicker 
shelled eastern stock unhurt. Since that time the tiorlhern ^'[►hiiitH" have heen ]HK>r when they came, and have 
to fatten, as luxiviously tlu^y had done. Now they grow steadily poorer. In tlie face of this thej' had to contend 
with the recultivatioo of Sau Francisco oysters, with newly found plants of large si/e from Yaquina bay and ttom 
Puget's sound, and, worst of all, with the im|>ortatiou of oysters from New York, which was begun when the 
Pacitic railways gave a through line across the continent. 
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The lack of quality of the Shoalwater bay oysters was not ouly noticeable in those sent to California, but 
became saclly apparent ut home, and the local business be{?an to tleeliue. lu 1874, before these effects had made 
much profjress, it was stated in the San Francisco BuMdiUj " that not much less than half a million ot dollars ia 
invested in working the beds and jLiatlierinjx tlie oysters at this point and in bringing tliera in schooners to Sau 
Francisco. The four eompames int4?restcd iu these beds imported 11*5,000 sacks last year, at a wholesale cost of 
$20 a barrel. About loO nten are employed in gathering the oysters at Slictahvater bay, and perhaps as many more 
in wtjrking the beds and on the vessels". Each sack contained nearly two bushels, so that 200/)IK) bushels woulil 
uot be au overestimate. To bring these, required fifty tri(>s of schooners, earryiug 4,000 bushels each — an important 
item of coast commerce. Now, I am told, tiie Shoalwater bay oyster-beds have largely ceased to be productive, 
and such oysters as are got are of iioor size and flavor. In place of the largo exports of half a dozen years ago, 
there are now produced less than 13,000 bushels', and the price paid to the i)lantcrs is only from 50 to 75 cents. All 
that are brought to the metropolis come by steamer, jit the rate of about lOU sacks a week for half the year. What 
is the cjiuse of this sudden and excessive dee^xy of the Shoalwater oyster-beds, uo one can say. Of that stock 
which is planted three-fourths now dies. 

SniFMENTS FROM Tiic ATLAjfTic C0A«T: DisTOUY. — Upon tlic fomplotiou of the transcontinental railways 
an important epoch began iu the history of the California oyster-business, by the introduction of living oysters 
from the Atlantic coast. Whether this was at the iiistigation of Caltfornian or eastern men, I am unable to 
determine, further than that 1 was told in New York that it originated through A. Booth & Co., of ISaltimore and 
Chicago, who own extensive salmou-canimig houses on the west coast. In the Sau Francisco Bulletin for April 14, 
1S71, I And Ihe following: 

Rome months ajjo the BuKftln juiHUhIiriI thci parti<'uhir8 of an pxperitninit miMle to grow a botttir kiud of oysters in the bay of San 
KranciHco, than the iwi1ivt> lirwils of thiH nuist. Mark Wiiiiiut and son liroufjhl yoitiijj New York o.VMtii re across the coiitiueiit by rait, 
transplajitod th^ii .soutewbeii' on the Al.inuHln side uf our bay, anrt siftor n year found that tlioy bad iuereased woudcrfiilly i" nr-v, while 
retuininfr (o the loll ( he diilicacy and ricbncAs for wbii-li the New York bivalre^ aro faQioiiis. A company HtyU>d tho Pacific Oyster C'omiiauy 
was thfu fonufd, with a i-apital of $20,000, for llic purpose of goiiif; into tL« biielui-ss jteruiiiiicutly, on a small scale. • • • There ia 
uo doubt that the business of p;rowin}» oysters iu our bay will become one t)f great iaipoi-lanr<-, and iIhtc i» eause for couy;ratulatioii ia 
the farl. The native oysters ol>taiucd along the coast, except tho few brougbt at great expense, from iloxieo, aro small in 8i?.e, coppery 
in flavor, and relativoly Hcarce and 4lcar. Tho addition to our markets of au article e([ual to tlie eaHteru breeds, will be a fact of much 
vaIna.tA our mettatfe and onr commerce. 

These fli-st shipments were only cxitcritneiital, at any rate, for it wrt.s needed to know whether the Atlantic 
"seeil" woidd grow inside the (lohlen (late, whether it retains its natural flavor or acquires a bad one, and whether 
it tould be .sold at a prolit at the dosi* of tht' process. It was not until 1S75, therefore, that any Sail Fr<inciscan 
dealers felt justified in ordering large quantities, but iu that year large shiinuenta began, which have betm ecu tinned 
with regularity aud slowly increasing amount ever siuce, until now somethiaig like ^5(>0,000 worth {a Iding freight 
to first cost) are annually transported atTOSs tho breadth of the American coutiueut — an almost unexampled 
movement of living food. The ship]>ing season is from the middk^ of October until the middle of November, and 
again from March 15 to the middle of May. Iu the sju-ing tbc cost iu New York is a little higher than in the fall, 
but the average at present is about ^3 a barrel. 

PUESENT >rETllODS fiP sillPiMNU KlMiM Ti'lE Ea.*?!. — The oysters sent to California are all procured from 
beds iu the neighborhood of New York, aud are sent exclusively by the firm of J. & J, W. Ellsworth, by whoso 
kiuduess and permis-sion 1 am able to present the exact flgures appetuled. 

The oysters sent are of two classes: first, those of marketable size and designed for immediate use; aud 
second, those intended to be planted. 

For the first purpo.se st-ock is selectetl from York bay, Blue Point, Stateu Island sound, Rockaway, Norwalk, 
and occasionally from Virginia, atid from Egg Ilarbor and Maurice cove, New Jersey ; but the whole amount of 
this class constitutes less than oue-fifih of the totiil shipment. These oysters are either placed on sale at onco iii 
the California markets, or are " bedded down " for a few days, to await a favorable sale. 

Tho class <if oysters scut as "seed'' is entirely ditt'erent, and is derived chiefly from Newark bay and thcNorth 
ri\er, stork from thcTc statiiliiig the jaurney better than the l-jsist rivi-r oystcis, which otherwise seem prelcrable. 
lieside these is .sent seed from Uaritan river, New Jersey, aud Prince's bay, Staten Island. This seed is so small 
that a barrel holds from .",000 to 5,000; this number, of course, includes even the "blisters", or oysters so young 
that you cannot easily detect the double character of the shell, whicli looks like your ftuger-uail. Although the 
average time of pa.ssage is only eighteen tlays by the fast-freight lines, it is expected that about one-fourth of each 
barrelfull will prove dead or too weak to sur\ive tiausphinting at the end of the journey. The " blisters" will bo 
fuunil to have died far more frequently than the liirgcr tiysters, muie of which, however, are older than a few 
months and larger than a silver cpmiter. The ears in which lliey an- carried are dtmble-walU'd, so as to preserve 
an equality of tempiTature, so far as passihie, and L*l.*,000 pounds is the limit of the cargo allowed by the company. 
The freight charges at present are about tsIO a barrel. This makes it nnimtlitable to imjwrt any seed except that 
which is very small, ami which by growth can add vory greatly to their size aud consequent value. 
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Planting beds in San Francisco bay. — T\w \}\imi'\ng beds are sitnatefl iu viirions parts of the bay, and 
nearly all go dry at low water. Some of the localities ineutioned ary : Millbrie, Saucolito, Alauit-da creek, Touiales 
bay, Bolmont, Oakland creek, and San Leandro. Slu'efi isluiid, I lu'liwe, is no longer ]»luijt«'«l. The state owns 
tbo bottom and stills it by anetioii to tbe highest bidder, tlie iJiirebaser beiug giveu a [jatent title in perpetuity. 
The state's nominal price was $1 25 an acre, bat most of the suitable ground was takeu up loug ago, and must now 
be bought at seeoudhand. Portions of it have beeu sold thus for $100 an jiere. The growth is oxtreiuel.v ra|iid — 
fully tluee times as rapid as (irdinarily takes jdace in eastern waters — and this growth teiuls towan.1 the fattening 
of the flesh rather than to greater weight of shell, a result highly desirable; but the niollusk is not considered so 
hardy here as at the Eiust. The seed remains on tlic beds from two to four years before selling. 

PitACTiOAL FAILURE OF EAsTERJi PLANTS. — From (ho very (irst, however, it was noticed that all attempts 
to make them spawn and pn)pagat«! beds of the fasteni sp<M'ies iu 8au Fnnici.sco bay, wore frustrated by the death 
of the intended pai-euts. The state of the case wa.s well descril>ed in the liuUetin: 

Every i-fl'nrt' to brutMl t.bo esi-stem oyator ia Sau Frautusco bay biw reaultwl in signal failure. The grown oyster hogius to fatten a% 
RW)u as it i.H laid cltuvu, uiul this process goes on very raiiiilly far abitiit six moutliH, when tbp oyjitcr smlibnily dioa, apparently nf ijletliora. 
Tbc young nyst«r. or tlut nyijti^r-plau', as it ih calted, rle^'ttlnps quite oa woll as on tha bcda from wliicb it wo^ tukea, and in diiii coiirM) 
attaiua its grtuvth and a fatiif^ija siud oKiui-sito Hnvor uot pos-tuss^d l>y its brotfn'r at liomo. Bat the t^xperiwnw? of the ilwiWn*, which ia 
confirmed by abscrviiiiuns taken iindwr tlto auspiceH of l\w Aciiduniy of 8clc?nci'n, ia lliat tbe«e oysters unll not ninnen in thit bay. The most 
careful inv«»tigiition hsu failed to detect any iuilii'.itionis of npal on tht; adult oynttir; and tbo reiuioii xn plain cnongli. It is uu oxioiu of 
uysttT-pidtnre, iw wi; liave alre.tdy jtoiiitpd imi(., thai oyHkins Ui^Aed in salt wut^r on a clraii Iiottom, while thuy fatten in bniokiNh wat-i^r on 
n muddy or marly bol.tom. FaltcniH{) aiiHtrrii lio uut hin'd ivkere tlicrv in miich mud. Xuw, tht; two great rivers which enijity into San Kramii.sfO 
bay bring down a vant ainouut of nuidily deposit, which forms n layer over verj' nearly the whole bottom of tha hay. This deptisit is fatal 
t-o tbo breeding of the largo oy.'^ter, Ihongb it is mnst eonducive to futteniug. At the sauje time the freak wat*r of these rivers b very 
detrimeutal to tin- briM-ding proeess Tlin iniid-tlats at O.ikliinil were experimented npou fur four or live years, but eotindy williout 
saccess. The same W4H) the result of experiments made at Vallejo. All efforts to breed the ea8t<<ra oyat^er ou this coast Lave now beeu 
abandoned, and the couipauics devote their atteutiou to trausphtutiug for fatteoitig purpoecs. 

While the fixcts above given ajre true in a eommereial way, whatever may be thought of the explanation, it is 
equally true, however, that a few young eastern oysters are now and then found. The excessive fatness is no doubt 
due to the thick nutritiously muddy water of the bay, but 1 should say that this had only a secondary effect on the 
spaAvniug, which wiis repressed first by the shock of the long railway journey, and secondly by the unnatund 
coldness of the water to which they are transplanted. It is a parallel fact to the failure to spawn, in the ca«e of 
southern oysters carried to northern waters ou the Atlautic coast. The summer temperature of the water at Saa 
Franei.sco is inneh lower than that of the water around New York, although the mean winter temperature may bo 
higher. It is said, however, that eonsiderahle eastern spat caught and grew on beds of native oysters near San 
Leandro last year. I am not sure of the truth of this. 

IMiiOES OF EASTERN OYBTEUR IX San Franciscu RETAIL TKADE. — The price of csisteru oysters in San 
Francisco at first was A15 a hundred ; now they have come down to ^'J 50, 82, and $1 to $1 50 a hundred, according 
to gratle. "The shoal-water bays," writes .lordjui, ''sell at about 8U 50 per sack of a thousand. The Olympta 
oysters sell at about $2 oU per sack of the same size, but, being smaller, there are l,4tHt or l,5t(0 iu a 8a<^;k. Iu 
lS70-'77 they were about $4 per sack ; iu 1S70-'71, and '72, ^5 to $(i. Previously they had been as high as 8 Hi per 
siick. This business, like almost every other in t'aliforuia, has Iweu overdone. More oysters are now plauterl 
than can bo readily sold, and the sharp competition keeps the prices low, and the sales are disi»roportionately small 
for the amomit of c^ipital invested. Oysters are a luxury, ami with the hard times now in California, luxuries 
have to be hiftped ott". The retail dealers refuse to reduce t'.eir prices i)ropnrtionally, and the ]>ectple go without 
<tysters. The reduction iu prices made by thc> wholesak' dealers increases the ciHtKunijition hut little, as the retail 
dealers and restaurant keepers tlo not f(dlow. There are now enough oysters planted to supply the whole coast 
for some time to coine. The half a dozen tlealers in San Francisco are jmd»itious for a large business, atul it takes 
but very little of anything to overlill the Pacific coast market. Tlicre is scarcely anything iu the line of food 
which can be protttably exported in case of overstipply. The ruling wholesale price tor eastern oysters is now 
$15 to ^25 or $'M\ per tlionsand, and the whole business is stagrtant. No oysters are canned on the Pacifle coast iu 
any amount. All are s|ji|)ped alive in tlie shell, and little is done exeejjt in wiuter." 

Men and capital, — The nutiilwr of men supiKuted in San Franei.sco and on the bay by the wholewdo oyster- 
trade is about 75 dtiring the whole year, with an additional force in the busiest season. About half of these are 
married, so that we may esiimate from 200 lo 250 as the nuinbcr ctf iteisuns dependent uiwu this wholesale tratle 
and i>ro(tuetton there. Only four (inns, all in the market on Californiii street, hamlle enstern oysters. There ai-e 
two other wholesale dealers, but their business is in '* Shoal water", "Yatpiina", **Natard Bay"^ and "Olyiupia" 
oysters, to the. extent of only S20.00I) or iA25,tMKt a year rombincd. '"' '^''^i^"'' ' 

The data furnished by Mr. .Jordan give an estimate of $570,000 capital invested by these six Arms; total sales 
of $900,000, and amount of oysters sold (Ity eotuit) at 45,(M){),000. It seems to me that this last item is much too 
high. I cannot find warrant tor sales exceeding lialf that, or at the very most 25,(Mlo,000 oysters of all kinds, 
equal at most to only 125,000 Imshels j and at an average [iriee of $2:i a thousand, this would yiehl aa the total value 
of cash salcji only $575,000, It is [U'obable an even half-milliou would cover it. 
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Oysters south of San Francisco. — ^To the aouthward of San Fraucisco baj' do oysters of sufficient size and 
flavor to have conimerciiil importauce occur, except in the bay sit San Diejjo, where Mr, Jordau notes that near La 
Piinta, at the south end, Houie are ^ot for use. These are of small ^iza and "coppery" taste, however. Eastern 
oysters have been tried there, but seem not to have succeeded. 

Mexican oysters in Cai.ikornia. — Coneeruiug another proposition, namely, the introdnction of Mexican 
oysters, much was »a!<i a few years ago. I am not informed as to the practical outcoiue, but jud^o it to have been 
of little or no account, since Mr. Jordan's notes contain no allusion to tlie matter. It will be well to review the 
newspaper discussion, nevertheless. In a copy of the BuUetiHj ulnrnt March, 1875, I find the following facta : 

As long ago ati 1850 Dr. JohoBon, Jiow a rcsidt-nt of 8ioaloa, tried tlif expcrimiMit, but allhonj^L his vessel bad a short patwagc, few of the 
oyfttera reaehi>d this portalive. Captuiu WilHaui Rainhill, furtnt rly luiuslir of sovtrnl vessM'^ls jOyiug between 8au Francisco ami Gnayniaa, 
ttmili^sovprul atteuipta iu the same directimi, but withoiit success. Th** <Tj-ater», ImweviT, frcqiicjitly rcinaiTiMl alive from tiftftpu to twenty 
days. Whi'ii ihv sti-aniers first began to run botwwii l!it» port and Ibo Gitlf of Untifonu;i, hardly a trip parted without wjme futile attempt 
being uittde to briog Mpxicau oysters here alivi'. But th« first Hysttcitialic attcioiit at importation wan uiadi» by a t-ompauy which sank 
'flG.tWO ill the enterprise, without uuy return. [The Alia CuUfoniia ii«-dit« tliis toaCaptuhi Sioofiy.] Tanks holding about one ton <'ach 
of oysters worn placed on the deck of the steamer, and reflllr*! with piiiv salt water twice evcrj' twenty-fnnr hours. The oysters were taken 
on board at (Jaaymaa ; thence across the Galf of California until C^ape Saint Liic-iis was reached, the sea wiis smooth and there was no vioU-nt 
motion of the water in the tanks. The oysters remained iu good cou<lition, uud were observed to be feeding whenever the tanks were 
r^pleuifsherl. Just after the ve8.>*el passed Cape Saint Lucas the tnuks were retilled. But now the vessel encountere<I a head e«a. and the 
water in the tanks was continnally ewasJiing baek and forth. It himui became foul, and the result was that few oysters arrived alive in 
San Franciseo, and these were in a condition hardly lit for coosuinption. The enterprise wn.s almndone<l after a heavy loss to the projectors. 

Many people will remember the eircunistanees under which C. J. Janson's oyat^jr-expedittun came to au untimely etui. The steauiier 
Forward, which be lifted out and sent down to Mexico, was taken pneaession of by a party of iHivolittiouists, and was afterward captnred 
and destroyed by the United Stati's steuiiier Mojican. iW a piruti". Emerson C'tirvilh*, tlie well-liuowri oyster-dealer of this city, organized 
the latest Mexican expedition. His plan was to ship the oysters from I'oint AJlata to Cape 8aiut Lucas, from which jioint thoy were to bo 
transjjorted by steamer t<i San Francisco. Both the llolladay line of gulf Btearuers and the I'aeiiic Mail Company's steamers were ruDning 
at Ibat time, Mr. Corville's agent enconnten*d the greatest dilfletiltieH on arcoimt of the revolution then going on iu the country. It waa 
only after several months tliat he sncceedeil in getliug a few oysters across Ihe tiulf to Cape Saint Lueaa by an eight days' vctyagci. But 
the heat of » broiling smi pouring tb>wn upon the deck of the vessel, bad killed nearly all of the bivalves. Thorn; that were saved were laid 
down in this hay, whcru they fattened very rapidly. Had the agent had a vessel at his own dispusition, flying the American flag, tho 
enterprise might very likely have succeeded. 

Tho feasibility of breeding the Mexicun oj'ster in San Diego bay, and also in several other of the bays, estuaries, and lagoons along 
the coast of this state, has been pretty thoroughly discussed, and «bo prospect is now good that some practical reso Its will soon flow 
tbtirefi-om. A gentleman who has long taken gri-at iiUercsl in the snbj' t-t, and who was fi;>r many years a resident of the e<>ast of tbi> Gnlf 
of California, made au ellbrt to get a legislative uppropriatinii last winter to transport oysters li-oni Maiiatlun, to ]s!ant in San Diego bay. 
lie was not Hiicet^ssfiil iu this, but an act was passeil " to encourage thc! planting and cultivation of oysters", which is intended to aiVord 
jiroteetion to the rights of Ihos(! who may hij down oysters in any of the bays, i-ivers, or public waters of the stale, and to secure theni iu 
the owuerahip of the property thus ai-quiri'il. 

This geutleujan [loints out that the raet uon oyster, which is tho native Lower California oyster, a bivalve of no mean merit, ia found 
in great abundance in San Diego buy. There is far less fresh water there llian in San Franeiseo bay, and the bottom is cd' that peculiar 
character so much estet-nied at the Kast lor oyster-breeding. He says that in th<we parts of Lower California whei-e the raccoon oyster is 
indigenous, the oyster of thu Mexican gulf eoust is found to thrive etpially well. He ia also conlident that the Mexican oyster would breed 
and thrive in numerous other bays along the coast of the slate, notably at Wihiiiugton, False hay, Trinidad, and San Buenaventura, In 
J'act, anywhere that there is a lagoou, the water of which is regularly changed by the tides, ho thinkfl that the Mexiean oyster-cultivation 
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jniglit lip profltaWy oarriefl on. Ho is not of opinion that foreshore cnltivation will ever beoome anything like as extensive here as on the) 
coast of Franct« niul <>th<'r Eiiropfan cmiulrit's, liecnuBe then? is not thti rft[inHite rise and fall of the tide. _' 

Oysterecan Im hurl in uiiliujitodquitulitim on the Mexican coast, frtjni San Bias to Guaynins, for the more cost of talking thom away. 
Tht? people and thn nnfhoritioa are anxiuns to aid in the development of the induatry. It can now ho undertaken with more favorable 
prospects of micccHa tlian ever before. Every fonrteen days a steamer leaves Mazatlan, and within four or five days afterward touches at 
San Diego. TIuto are two etttuariea between Mazatlan and San Blna, one distuui. thirty and the other sixty miles ftom Mazatlan, vvhere 
oysters can he haA in any q n an tity desired. The bivalves might be temporarily bedded at Mazatlan to await shipment. The ^entlpninn 
above referred to eatiiiiate that oysterH, etpial in size nud (iavor to the bfjit eastern, tan be laid down here at a costof less than ji2r> per ton, 
while it. costs jilOO a ton to ^et tlietu liero from New York, To insure euccess, he thinks that the projectors ahoidd have at their entire 
command a schooner of from 'Jo to 4U tons, the coiit of victualing and niaiuiini; of which would not exceed $125 a tuontb. The cost of 
feathering the oyMters and pnttiug them on l>oard ship he estimates at $3 per ton ; cost of boxes, 8'2 50 ; coat of shipment to Mazatlan, 8'2 fiO 
jHT ton; freight to San Francisctt or San Diefto, §10 [jer ton ; total, §td per ton ; and the boxes could be use*! several times. If it were 
decid. d to bed the oysters in San Die^fo, thi\v might, when nearly grown, be taken up and transidauted tn thin bay, where they would 
perhaps hecome fatter and Uner Uavored than it brought directly to market from San Diego. The canning of turtle eoulil be made an 
adjunct to the business, for gri»en tnrt.les of the finest kind are loiind in the same lagoons with the oysters. 

Another plan suggested of getting the Mexican oysters htsre, is to ship thera from La Paz by the Colrtrado line of steamers, which 
makes the triji in seven or eight days. The experiment of transplanting oysters from the opposite coast of the Mexican gulf and bedding 
them at La Paz, has already been successfully tried. By this plan of shipment, Mexican oysters could bo laid down at San Francisco 
every twenty days. 

It is to b(f hoped that the effort will bo once more roiwle, nndfir the remarkaldy favorable condition now existing, to give our people 
the lieuellt of the iKMindless supply of splendid oysters poasci-sed by our sonthern neighbor. It is qnito possible that the Mexican oyster 
may yet drive its eastern cumjietitor out of our market, and thus the money wtuch is now being expended at the East be retained at home. 

Commenting' on tbe same subject, the Altu VaU/ornia (February 13, 1874) said that there was every evidence 
that the Mexieau oyster, "fainoua for its great size and line tiavor," would thrive in the bay of San Dieg:o, and atiks: 

But who will ventnre the experiment t Not onr own oystermen, certainly, for though the successful introduction and breeding of 
Mexican oysters might benefit the people of the state of Califnrtiia, it would he more than likely to take money out of the pockets of those 
who now enjoy the monopoly of the overland oyster-traile, by raising up a wlielcsornc competition that wonld naturally reduce the prices 
of oysters in Cnlltbmia, and more than probably make this an important state industry. Becanse our own bay is not favorable to the 
breetliug of oysters, this m.ay not be the cuwe with any oilier of our bays, harbors, and lagoons. These last, especially, should be triedi 
and particularly the lake at Oakland ; this could, with flood-gates, perhaps, ho made an excellent placx! for the breeding of both tish and 
oysters, and thcvre are many other similar lagtwna along our coast. Oysters can be broright from the coast of Mexico to Snu Diego iu four 
days, and at a coat of ^25 per ton, which is less than they can be bought for in the cities of New York. 

A year later (January 27, 1875) the BuUetin, of San Francisco, announced the forming of a company "for the 
purpose of transphiutitig oysters from the Me.xican coast", which had selected Sau Diego aa their principal depot: 

The capital stock is placed at $11,000,000, divided into 10,000 shares. The Mexican oysters are now in fine condition, and will remain 
BO until tbe rainy season sets in, iu July. Beside stocking the bay of San Diegn with plants and laying down a qnantity of large oysters 
for summer supidy, it is proposed to ship direct to San Francisco. Auxiliary to tbe shipping of live oysters, it is proposed also to dig 
oysters for the China market, and evcntnally to can and pickle them for tbe interior of Mexico. The Mexican officials ore favorable to 
this enterprise. 
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T. UTILIZATION OF OYSTER-SHELLS. 

69. SHELL-LIME AND OTHER APPLICATIONS OF OYSTER-SHELLS. 



Uses op setells, — The utilization of oyster-shells is 6.\tensive and various. They serve as "metal" for roads 
and foot-paths; as "tilling" for wharves, low lands, fortlflcat ions, and railway embankments; as cnltch or stools 
for new oyster-beils; tis ballast for vessels; as tnaterial for lime; and as a spreading for exhausted fields, or a 
component iu nii.xed fertilizers, b«isules some minor uses, such as food for poultry, etc. 

Historical notes.— In Ree^' Cyhpmdi/i of 1819, it is stated that a Mr. Homlierg had found theiu to be a 
valuable medicine in case of aeid stomach, and gave the following prescription for their preparation : 

Take the hollow f hells of tlic oyfters, throwing away the tlat ones as not fo good ; wafh them perfectly clean, and tlien lay thera to 
dry in the fnn ; when (hey apjieur dry beat them to ])ieco« in a marble mortar; they will be then found to contain yet a large tiunntity of 
raoirture; lay them «guin iu the fun till perfectly drieil, au<l I hen tinifh the yiow^lering them, and fift the powder through a tine feive. 
Give twenty or tliirty grains of this powder every uiuruLng, and continue it three weeks or n month. — Mem. Avad, i'ar., I'iHi, 

One is astonished, upon first going to an oyster-locality, to see the huge piles of shells, and discover what 

spacious ai-eas liave been raisetl ai>ove tide-level or otherwise fdled in with these animal structures. If there tire 
23,O(K>,0(M) Inislicls opened nmiually in the United Stales, that is an equal mea.sure of shells, and uimuints to no hvss 
than L'4 {,3iM),0()() cubic feet. Mok> than h:df of these are devotetl to tbis purpose, and wotdd spread thi-ee feet deep 
over u s])!ice more than 45ll,0(H» yards square, whifh would lill in a very resitcctable .shallow. 

The itext largest portion of the emptied shells arc cimviTti'd into lime. Time was when no other lime was used 
by the early c4»lonist."*. It is luy opinion, from a careful examination, that the oldest structure of civilizeil masonry 
iu North Attierica, the famous Tower of the Northmen, at Newpitrt, Rhode Islaud, is laid up with shell-lime. 
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What is supiwsed to be the earliest "poem" writteu in Peuusylvania, by oue John Holme, celebrates the 
industry in language more explicit than flowery : 

A ft^w yearH Rinco, it'H known full well, 
Hero liuip was liiinit of oy.ster-Klicll, 
Jto limeHtODC in tlioflo parts wa« foiinil, 
But 8iuc6 by searching in the ground 
Great store was Hccn in a short time, 
Of which Hoine now make ^(hkI sttnio lime, 
Which ill itH goodnes-t dolh exct'll 
That which wa« made of oy8ter-.Hliell, 
And luueh cheaiior 'tis rtt this tiiurt 
Than w«i paid for <iy«ter-Nhi'll linio. 

In New Eui^Iand, relics of its use abotin<l in all the ancient settlements. At East Haven, Connecticut, for 
example, stands a church one huiiflred and four years old, the stones of which broke sooner than tlie oyster-moHar, 

when repairs were sought to be made upon the wall. 

Kultii says it was abaudoued in Philadclpbia as 800u as lime-stone was discovered, because of its tendency to 
absorb water. ''The people shewed me some houses," he says, "in this town which arc built of stone, and to the 
masou-workof which tlie lime of oyster-shells had been employed. The walls of these houses were always so wet, 
two or three days before a raiu, that great drops of water coukl plainly be perceived on them ; and thus they were 
as gtwd as liyj^'ometers." 

SliKLL-ijMK AS A FF-itTiLiZER. — At lljc presciit tiuio it is as a fertilizer that shell-liuK' finds utilization, either 
by direct a|)plication ui>on the hind, or by mi.Kiujj: it witli barn-yard manure in the com])ost heap. This application 
of oy.ster shells, lither whole or after buruin^,', is so itupcntartt a mutter, liiat I may be pardoued for quitting at 
cousideralde leugrth the iuvestigations made into its value at the Couuecticut agricultural experiment station, in 
cliarg^e of Prof. S. W. Johnson, at New Haven. Samples were given them in November, 1879, of oyster-shell lime 
and screenings made by H, A. Barnes & Co., Fair Haven: 

The Blacked and UDscrcontd liiuc which thtno two saruples represent [fiuya the report, in Bulletin 3S, February?, 1880] in w»ld by 
measnre and not hy weij^ht. The price iu \ov«-mbcr, 1^7!), waaS teulsi per hn.shel at Ihe work, ami 9i cents per cur-load, shipped in hulk 
at the raiJway rtepot. The averaji^e weight of the screeued slacked lime iiacd for hiiildiug purposes i.s stated lo he 47 ])ouiids per huehcl, 
As the screenings aiuonnt to 3 to "i per cent, of the total, it is not far from the truth to assume that the unscreened will weigh W poiimls 
per hnsliel. The cost of this liitio would ho accordingly l(i cents per 100 pounds, at the kilns, or $:J S(J per ton. Shipped in caeikH holding 
IG to 25 bnahela, the lime cost about U cyuts luoro per bushel, and the caaks coat $1 each, which would hring the co6t of a ton up to alwnt 
$G 40, two cnaks included. 

Tile Bcroeniugs conHlst; largely of imperfectly burned ahells, entire or in fragmnnta. They are oat ahipped, bat arc sold at the kiloH 
for 4 todconta per buBhel. 

The nnslacked lime, of which we Lave no analysis, ia stated to weigh nn the average 70 ponnda per hiwhel, and is sold in bnlit at Iho 
railroad depot f«r 17 centH per Iniahel, nr about ii-l cents perlOO pounds, or §4 80 per ton. Shipi>ed in caHks, itaprico is 19 centa ijerbnshel, 
the caskii coatiug ft each, which would make the ton cost $7 70. 

Analgaa of oj(sirr-»hi'U lime and »cre«ningi. 



Lima ■ 

Unpindix 

Oildo irou und alnmiiu 

SixU 

Potash 

Carbonic add 

SiilliliuHn nci<l 



328. 



SunplelTo.' SMnplvNo. 



6S.83 
0.24 
1.14 
0. I& 
0.03 

22.34 
0.23 



Chlorlno 

Pboaphoric acid 

SlHc» 

Sand 

CunI 

Water (by diflbrenco) 



Sampto No. 



0.04 
0.17 
2.24 
fi.OB 
0.06 
10.93 



100.00 



329. 



0.02 
0. W 
2.41 
2.8& 
0.04 
28.33 



100. 00 



Soinplo Ku. 
300. 



0.01 
ftlS 

a 12 
^flo 

J3.I7 



100. «0 



Iu*Uio Biibjoinod atatement uo giveo the pFOportiooa of the various chutuicul uomponuda that probably exist iu the samples : 



1 


BMDpIeircK 


SaniplpXo. 
328. 


Sample Na 
330. 




Sample Xo. 


Sample No. 
320. 


Samplo Ko. 
330. 


CaTboitatOi of limo 


17.48 

fl&M 

1.12 

a87 

4.88 

a 41 

0.06 
0.33 


1B.7J 

62.34 
1.4« 
0.41 
4.00 
0.32 
0.00 
a43 


Mat 

33.20 
0.40 

ass 


Sodhini ofatorlde (eontRMm mII) ....... 


ftOT 


«.fl8 

L4a 


0.03 


HvilraU" of Jime 




1.14 


Sii1pbu(L> of lime 


Silica 


1 


Phcidpbntti* of litno ............. - ......... 


SBBd 


6 OR 
0.«5 
0.00 

1W.0O 


2.85 
0.04 
IS. 20 


\ a 12 


SlUcato of liiuo . 


Coal 


2.00 


MngTii*nin .,,, . ^ 


0.24 
1.04 
0.24 


Wat«r 


4.07 


GarbiJiiutt' of potash 

Corbonato of soda ............. .....,..••.. 






loaoo 


UW.00 







'TlKiiiinuUiiraouiitor pljo»T»tn)niK in oyBl*r-»li*IlH rBii»PBlliPin«oim>tirn<» lalippbi njiliorrHWnl, luiil It in imtil Unit Uii>y bocnmo illatlnolly wj by bulii^ thoroughly 
ealeiavil. A kluilor comniircial pb4)iiplioru8, tuiunmia Cau ten's, vtua oDiiiutl} n aili> if Ui>u», i^biih 1ia<l iHculini iirujioOtii, uii(\ uuh nut bv iloliiaU' lib BumDOlUcr 
aorta. 
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On referring to the rcsnlts of tbwse analyses, wo notice that th© two samples of liin6 contain abont 9 per cent, of wind and coal, or of 
finhHtnnce.<< mostly derived from tbem, y\z, oxide cif iron, nliimina, and nilica. \Vp have siuall quanlitica of potaab, fiodu, ina;;;ncHia, 
pliosidioric and sulplnirio ackis, nltogfthcr auiuuuliug 1o 1.5 ptr cvut. Bulb saniplearoutaiiinku nearly equal qnantilics of carliouic acid, 
viz, H.:} [Mir iicnt. Lime, lb«? cbit't inj^if client, varies from (M.f) to 53.15, or nearly II per cont.,nnd water froin 17 to over 28, alno 11 per 
cent. Looking now to the Blatt-rm'iit of tlio proportions uf thi- compomKlHprolmldyexiMting in the samplefl, we see that in (hctwoBaniples 
of slacki'dliniu the ctiiff ingredient i.shydrale of lime (or caleinmliyilmsiih-) ; next to this in quantity comes cnrhonate of lime (or calcium 
corboniitc), fcillowed by siliiiite of Hnie 4.05 percent., sulphate 1.0:1 per cent., and phnsphatf^ 0.4 per cent. 

TnK cnKMi.HTnv of ijme MANt:'FACTrjRE.— A bri«f nn-iiiw of tbn chomistry nf tbo lime niannfactnre may be nerviceable. Clean 
oystcr-sbella ffiiiwHt eliictly of carbnniitt* of lime. As thej' are need in lime mnnnfaetnre they contain pr^jbably about 7 per cent, uioifltnre 
and organic matter, aliont fi of soil and naml, and H7 per cent, nf carbonate of limo. In passing Ihrongb the kihi the carbonic acid is 
mostly cxptillcd. If couifilctcly cxi>cl!ed the Ioh.'j would Im- 'iS puumls) of carbonic aeid for 100 pounds of shells, leuviny 4i) pounds of 
qiiicklinio (calcium oxidi). With Mils w<nitd of course remain the sand, mnd, etc., tbat originally adbcred to the shells, logi-lher with 
tho aahcB of the coal nseil in biiniing. The lime thus obtained is .slacked Ivy throwing on water, in order to n^ilnce it to a powder. 
In this process of slacking, water and lime enter into chemical eomlthialion, the 49 parts of lime bccondng B4 parts of hytlratc of 
limo. Ill pnictitm «»me carbonate of limo rctuain.'j nndecom posed by the bnmiug, and, in tho alackiug procesa, the use of infttiffleient 
water nuiy leave some qaicklLme unconverted into hyiUate, or oxcuss of water may remain aa moisture, as is the caH<» with sample 35®. 
When applied tu laud, oystcr-sbell lime may act as a fertilizer, strictly speaking, or aa an amendment. Conunonly, both kinds of action 
are exLTtcit, and the di?tinctiim bi-twcen fertilizer and atueiulment is not generally rccogniKcd in practice, altbotigli verj- inijiorlaDt in 
considering the etferts of this substance. Limo is u.scd as an amentlnient on heavy clay soils, two to three or more tons lu'ing Ktinietiuies 
applied per acre. On Inams nr light lamls 1,000 pounds, or '20 iMisbols of oyster-shell lime, applied once in two or thn'c years, is a usnal 
application, equivalent tu the addition of UtMl to TitHJ pnnndn to the acre annually. It is evident that the small quantities of potash, 
niaguesia, mid pliospbeiric aeid contained in snch doses of oysTcr-sbell lime can have no sensible efl'cjrt upon cn*ps. It is the limo aloue, 
then>fore, to vviiicL any benetlt nniHt, 1m> ascribed. A consideration of the atodes of action of Iiydrate of lime, when applied ni* a IVrtilixer, 
will make it evident that it is one of the most vulnable aids tu the farmer, ami deserves more attention from L'onnertient laml-nwnerti than 
it ha» received. Our cultivated ero[ei contain, on lhi> average, as much lime as potash. The necessity for the appticalitm of potash salia 
is fully recognized, hot prnU,*ibly the hick of lime is as common a cause of iiiifrnif fnlnesa ; for while pntasb seldom wastes fmm the soil to 
any t<eri<m8 extent, and is found in spring, well, and river waters in esti'emely small quantities, lime freely dissolves in water and 
rapidly wastes from the soil, so that, other things being equal, Iheni ia more need for its Teatoration. 

Analysis of biikLl-marl and makine-mud. — Diverg:ii)g slightly from tbia, Profes.sor Job n.sou analyzes in 
tbo sauio report sampleiiof .sbell-mtirl and marine- iimd, wbitib it was proposetl to put on sale iis niaiiurcH, and it 
seems worth while to qnote the result of bis important studies, as follows: ; 

The sample nf shell-marl examined caiino from West Cornwall, and was found to bo composed of — 

Moisture 23.92 

Silica, sand, and iivsolnbln matter » ..-.. ^. ..,,,, ,,.. 16t88 

Oxide of iron and alumina l.TA 

Lime 27.99 

Magnesia .,.., - , 0.97 

Soda ,.,...,. „.. 0.59 

Potash trace. 

Snlpharic acid - , 0.46 

Phosphoric acid .,.,, trace. 

Carbonic acid 21.77 

Organic matters " by difference 5,87 

100. 00 
This flhell-inarl consists of carbonate of lime to the extent of 40 per cent,, and contains 2 per cent, of carbonate of magnesia, also 
0.9 per cent, of etnlphate of woda, and 0.2o per cent, nf carbonate of soda. The organic matter inebulcs nearly 0.5 per cent, nf nitrogen, 
in organic coniHirtatiou. There enn be no <ioHbt, tbat its eni])loyineut, in lilteral ipiaiitittes, viz, one nr more tons per acre, especially iiiion 
grass laiKls, would iiften be attended with decided and Inng-continucil lictiidjf., but, in most cases, its action upon grain cropa would not 
appear at ont-e in so decided a manner as is very commonly the ca.Hc with gooil superphosphates or gtninos. 

The fertilizing elfects of this sbell-niarl, as well as its eommereial value, may bo safely measured by the percentage of lime wLich it 
contains. Its effects on crops would be in general quite similar to those of oy»t4;r-»hell lime, although Bomewbat less pronounced, since 
carbonale is a less energetic agent than hydrate of lime. Its c«nt«'nt of lirae, 28 per cent., is less than one-half as nuich as that of the 
two sanqdea of slacked unscreened oyster-shell lime described nu a previons page, whose average is 59 per cent. As l,fH)0 pounds of the 
latter costs, at Now Haven, shipped in casks, ^:i 20, it ia evident that the pro]»ohed i>rice of tho marl, JI5 per ton, ia much loo large, even 
after niuking thr most lifieral allowance for cost nf handling. 

A satiqtie of black mud, coidatuing some s(?aw<H-d fnmi salt water at Saybrnok,was iH;nt to the station by George M. Deninon, csq.^- 
who states that it lii exposed at low tide, and can be got upon the land fur about 25 cents per toad. Chemical analysis assigned to it, of— 

Water 71.32 

t Organic and volatile matters j. ...^a.^«^a.. .... 2.79 

Saud, clay, and snbstancos insoluble in acid - 20.82 

t Oxide of iron and alumina 2.t52 

Lime 0.26 

Magnesia 0.52 

.S«ida 0.60 

Potash 0.17 

Chlorine 0.51 

Sulphuric acid ,,,.. 0. ;n) 

Phosphoric acid tr«c«>. 

100.00 



* CoatJiining organic nitrogen, 0, 44. 



tCoutaina nitrogen, 0.14 per cent. 



t Most of the iron exists as protoxide. 
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Tlila matl, says Profeasor Johnson, oontAina, in fertilizing elementa, the small amonnta of nitrogen, lime, migtMll^joda, potash, 
chlorino, and sulphariu avid given in the analysis, altogether amotmting to about 2^ per cent, of the total. Bat Ht&ble iiiauuru — tho 
staudord ft>^tiliK(^r — coutoiuH about the same amoout of plaut^food, and of the same kinde, except that it bos Icaa Hulpburic and more 
phosphoric acid, Ichs mnla and more pota«h. The mnd, when UB4:d judiiciously, will prove iiii excc-llcut fertilizer. Doubtless ntiier wiiuples 
might contain more phosphates. In any caae, tho mud, usetl cnpIou.sly, together with fitih, which arc ritb in nitrogen and pho8j>hatet$, 
and with aeaweed, which vontaina abandant potaab, will supply all tho plant-food that crops j-equirc, and serve to maintain or increase 
fertility of the whI to the fullcat degree. The only drawback to the xiae of the marine mud lies iu thfl conuiderable proportiou of soluble 
aaltA, mostly common Halt, which it contains, being nearly 1 [^er cent. If thrown out in boapa and expoftcd to tli<> rain tbiH milt will bo 
mostly removed. The mud may also be applied diitictly to the root-crops or grass in moderate quantities, without damage, if well 
distributed. As an ameudmeut the fine mud must have an exooUent ellect on coarse-textured soila. 

Shell-heaps and theiii use. — Iu Florida and the Gulf states, the best farms and gardens are those locat<id 
upon the shell-mounds, where the finest trees ^ow; aud in the northern states these old heaps hnw Io«}? l>eeQ 
'resorted toby farmers aa a storehouse of top-dressing for their fields. The immense banks at Daniariscotta, 
described in the chapter on the Gulf of Maine, are constantly utilized for this purpose. The shells are first 
burned, and the remains of various rude kilns exist, one 0" which greatly excited the antifjuarians who first 
exhuraed it, who were sure they had hit upon an aboriginal, prehistoric home, until they found half a brick in the 
bottom. Within a few years Mr, Charles Metcalf has built a more substantial kiln and han burned there a large 
quantity of shells; but he was unable to give me any estimate of what this manure cost him, or the i)robabIe 
value of the heaps, if used for this purpose. He had never sold any shell-lime either for use iu mortar or ou the 
fields. Hereafter these deposits may prove an important aid to agriculture in the district, and they are pra^itically 
inexhaustible. Similar great heaps of half-decayed shells exist in northern New Jersey, from one of which an 
immense mass of material has been hauled for road-makiug, aud also to be used as ballast in oyster-vessels bound 
for the Chesapeake bay, where it would be thrown and serve as the best culteh for any spat which might tloat by. 
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TJ. GENERAL NATURAL HISTORY. 

THE GRO^\T'H AND HABITS OF THE AMERICAN OYSTER OF THE ATLANTIC COAST. 

Ntjmbee of 8PE0IE3 OS THE ATLANTIC COAST. — The question of the specific unity of all the oysters of our 
Atlantic coast b:is probably Iwen placed beyoud dispute now, and it is settled that the name Ostrea virginiana 
includes the whole. Says Verrill, in his Invertebrates of Vitiet/ard Sound: 

All tbe various fariiis of lliis npeciej), upon which the Heveral noniinal species, united above, bnve beeo baaed by Lamarck and 
olherfl, ofti'U occur tostther iu the same Iieds iu Loup iHtaod sound, oud may eaaily be couiiectcd togpther by all aorta of iutermwiiato 
lorins. Evtu the sauii'. spticiiui'n will often biivo the fitnii of borealia in oue Htage of itM growlli, siud then will uutidenly ciia'ige to the 
rirffiniaua Ht,vk% and, perbiipH, liittT sltll, will reluru to the form of borcdlit. Or these diflVrcnt fnrms luay bo assumed in reviTso ordtT. 
Great variations iu tbe uuiuber uod mt.c of tho costie and umlulationu of tho lower valve occur, both ia difl'ercut apocimcus from tbe same 
locality, and even in tbo same speciuieu, at dilTortsul fitaRds of ^jrowtli. All these variations occur iu prcciacly tho same way in the fihella 
taken from the auc-icnt Indian sliell-beapH along our entire coast, from Florida to Maine. 

In another pliu?e ho alleges: 

I am unable to find any epecillc difFeronccs between tho northern and southern oysters, such differeuces on do exist boiog duo merely 
to tbe circumstaaces under which thny grow, such as the chnrneter of the water, abnndanco or scarcity of food, kind of objecta to which 
they are attached, age, crowdi-d condition, eti*. All tho forms occar both among the northern and wMitheru ones, for they varj' from 
broad and round to very long and narrow; from very thick tt) very thbi; and in the character of the Hurfacc, some being regularly ribbed 
and ftrallopiMl, othcrH nearly Hmooth, aud others very rough and irregular, or scaly, etc. When young ami gn>wn under favorable 
eondittoiis, with plenty of nmm, the form i-s gnneraUy round at Itrnt, then «iuite regularly oval, with an tiudulnted and scalloped edge and 
radiating ridges, corrospondiuf;; to the eeiillopa, and often extending out into Mjun«vlike prfijeeliona on the lower valve. The upper valve 
ia tlulter, itmuoth at tirat, then wilh ri'^gnlar lamelhe or Bcules, seallojiett at the edges, Hhuwiug the otages of growth. Later iti life, 
eapecially after tho first wiuter, tbegrowdv becomes more in-egular .and the form leas aymmetrlcal; and the irregularity incrensea with 
tho ago. Verj' old specimens, in crowded beds, usually become very much elongated, lM.'ing often more than a foot long, and |>prhiipa 
two inches wide." Iu tbe natural order of things this with probably the nnnnal torm attainetl by tbe adnlt individuals, for nearly all the 
oyster-shells compoaing the nneient Iiidtau shelMieap» along our co-mt are of (bis. ninoh-elongated kind.. Nowadays the oyslcra seldom 
have a chance to grow to aucti it good old age as to tuketluM form, though aueh are occiutionally met with iu deep water. The young 
specimens on tbe locks are gcueruUy ujottU*d or ijTcgulurly radiiiteil with brown. 

Geogkapuical DESTBiBrTiON. — Tho geographical distribution of the oyster along our coast has already been 
learned in detail, and need only be sketched- It is to be Ixjund almost without inteiTuptiou — except at wholly 
nnsuitablo localities — from Florida, and the northern shores of the (iulf of Mexico, to Massachn.sett8 bay; local 
farther north, ofl" I>aiiianscott;t, Maine, and in tbe southern part of the Gulf of St. Lawrenoe, at Prince Edwartl 
island, iu Noilhutnbeilaud straits, and bay of Chalenr. " Not found along the eastern shores of Maine, nor in the 
bay of Fundy. Almiidiint in the aucient Indian shell-heaps on the coast of Mas.sachusett.s, on the islands in Casco 
bay, aud at Daniarist'otta. The shells, in a 8eiuifos:.iil state, have beeu dufj up from deep beneath the mud in the 
harbor of Portland, Maiiu', in large quantities, but native oysters ap[>ear to be entirely extinct iu Casco bay. Very 
abundaut in Lony^ Lslnnd sound; in the uj»in'r part of liiizzard's bayj rare and local iu Viuejard sound j very 
abundant on the shoves of Maryhiud and Virginia. Mouth of St. Johirs river, and in Tauipa bay, Florida 
(ConradJ. Texas (Iltiiiner)." 

Fossil OYSTEBS. — In the hi8t<*ry of the world, as shown by the record of the rocks, the oyster has long playe<l 
a part. Tho ohlest fossil of tJiis family known was diacovered by Professor Winchell in carboniferous strata, and 

• "The large oyster taken !>>■ Xavier Francois, while oystering on Monday last, was brought up from the wharf on a dray last evening. 
An oyster measuriug i feet 1 iuth in length, and '£ij inche.-i across tho widest part of it, is a curiosity." — Mobili (Ala.) Bcgisttr, April, 
1840. 

''An East river oyster," says De Voe, " was opcneil by Braisted, of Jefferson market, Now York, Janaory 27, lc^% which ountaiued ^ 
bntter-lish [PoroHotua trlacanthuatJiaeaauiiQg 6 inches iu length. It was quite dead." 

14^o «» 
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named Ofttrea jMtercula. Ascending to the Jurassic, oysters are found to have been somewhat plentiful, and, in 
tlie Crcfaceons, tlie family reacliod its cnilmiiiatioii. Never before nor since have these niotlusks been more 
abundant in point of specie^s or numbers of nidividtials, or more widely dilferenliated in their charaetcristieti. 
They are of large size, also. In subsequent ages the Ofttreudm were abundant, but the kinds were few, many 
genera, for example Grifphtva and Exngym, disappearing altogether with the close of the Slcsozoic era. The fossil 
remains of these old oy.sters are fonnd everywhere throughout the world where the aneieut oceans had their 
margins, and in the United States coexteusively with the range of brackish-water formations, from the Cretaceous 
upward. 

Anatomt of the oystek, — The brief sketch of the anatomy of the oyster which follows, was written by my 
friend Dr. W. K, Brooks, of the Johns Hopkins University, of Baltimore. It iirefaced his account of his successful 
embryologiciil studies upon the oysters of ChcHapeake bay, and is the best and most recent dcs(*ription of this 
mollusk with which I uni acquainted. Therefore I prefer quoting it to writing an imperfect duplicate of the facts. 
As Dr. Brooks says, it is hardly possible to write such a description without using a few tcchniuul %vi>nlH, such as 
"anterior'', "posterior", "dorsal", and "ventral", but these can all be found in any dictionary, and will present 
no difflculty to asiy ordinary reader, however unaccustomed to scientitic terras. "As the end of the body where 
the mouth is jilaced is not marked by a bead, it must be spoken of as the anUrior nirf, not as the 'head', and the 
o])posite end as the posierior. As the oyster lies on one side, the top and bottom of its body do not corres[)ond to 
the regions which occupy these jiositious in an upright mussel or clam, and it is most convenient to speak of that 
part of the oysters body which answers to the upper surface of a clam as dorsal, and the opposite as ventral.^ 

Dr. Brooks' anatomical outline sketch • is as follows: 

The general sJnicture of au oyster may lie roughly representeil by a long narrow mpmorandum book, ^ith tLe ba<:k ot oiio of the 
n.irrow eiuls inst-t'iwl of at oue of the long ones. Tlio covers of Hwch a hook rejtriiaeut the two xhellH of thu oysttir, anil the Imck n"pr(*sent8 
the hinge, or the iirpa where the two valves of the shell are fastened tofjcther hy the hiiiyo ligament. This Itgnmeut is an eUistic, dark- 
brown strncture, which is placed in such a relation to the valves of the shell that it tend* to throw their free ends a little apart. In order 
to iniderMtaod its manner of working, open the memorandum honk and place between its leaves, close to the back, a sniaJl piece of rnbber 
to repH-'fUMit the ligament. If the free endst of llie cover are pulled together the rnbher will he compressed and will throw the pavers 
apart tuj soon an they are looseuei]. The ligament of the oyst-er-ahell t-ends, hy its elasticity, to keep the shell open at all times, and while 
the oyster is lying nndiaturbud opou the bottom, or whon its muscle is cut, or when the aniiUAl is dying or dead, the edges of the aLell 
are 8<.'parate<l i> litde. 

The shell iH lined hy a thin monihranp, the mantle, which folds down on each side, and may bo compared to the leaf next the cover 
ou each Hide of the hook, The nest two leaver of each side roughly represent the four gills, the uo-called "beard" of the oyster, which 
hang ilowu like le-ivits into tho Rpaoe iuiiide tho two lubes of the nuiutle. The nunuiuiug ]eavea may be compared to the body or UKeytxl 
mas* of the oyster. 

Although tho oyster lies npon the bottom, with one shell above and one below, the sheila are not npou the top and bottom of Iho 
body, but upon the right and tho left sides. The two shells are symmetrical in the yoting oyster, but after it becomes attached, the lower 
or attHcked side grows faster than the other, ami becomes deep and spoou-shiiped, while the free valve remains neorly Hat. In nearly 
everj' ca*', the lower or deep valve is the left. As the hinge marks tho anterior end of tho body, an oyster which is held on edge, with 
the hinge away from the ob.serverand the flat valve on the right aide, will he placed with its dorsal surface uppermost, its ventral Murfaco 
below, its anterior end away from the obwDrver, and its posterior cod toward him, and its right and left Hides ou bis right and left hands, 
respectively. 

Ill order to examine tlie soft parts, the oyster should be ojwned hy gently working a lliin^ flat ktiire-hlade under (he posterior end of 
the right valve of the shell,^ and pushing the blade forward until it strikes and cuts the strong adductor nitisele, which patMcs from one 
shell to another and puLls them togdther. Aft soon as this muscle is cut the valves sejiarate a little, and the right valve may he raised np 
anil broken otf from the left, tijus exposing the right side of the body. The surface of the body is covered by tho nmntle, a thin membrane 
which is attached to the body o vera great [lart of its surfaee, but hangs free like a curtain urouud nearly the whole ctrcntnfereuce. By 
raising its edge, or gently tearing the whole right half away from the body, the gills vrill bo exposed. These are four parallel plates 
which occupy Ihe ventral half of the mantle cavity and exteud from the posterior nearly to the anterior end of the body. Their ventral 
edges are free, hut their dorsal edges are united to each other, to the muutle and to the b<Mly. The space above, or dorsal to the posterior 
euds of the gills, is occupied by the oval, lirm, adductor muscle, the so-called "heart". For some time I was at a io.ss to know how the 
niuscle came to bo called the heart, but a friend told me that tie had always sn|ipu8ed t!ml this was the heart, since the oyster dieji when 
it is injured. The supposed ''death " is simply the ojtening of the shell when the animal loses the power to keep it shut. Between this 
inusde and the hinge the space al»ovc tho gills is occupied by Ihe body, or rixcrrw/ wmn, which is made up mainly of the light-colored 
reprodiu-tive organs and the dark-<'olored digestive organs, packed togetlii-r in one continuous msiss. 

If the oyster has been openctl very carefully, a truusparent, crescent-shaped space will he t«;en between the nuiscle and tho visceral 
miuis. This s[iace im the pericardium, and if the delicate meinbraue which forms its sides he carefully cut uwa.v". the heart may be found 
without aov diflicnlty, lying in this cavity, and ]uilsating slowly. If the oyster has been opened roughly, or if it ha.s been out of water 
for some time, tho rate of beating may be as low as one a uiiiiiite, or even less, so the heart must bo watched attentively for some time in 
order to see one of tlie contractions, 

The heart is made np of two cbamhers, a loose, spongy, trauspureut auricle, which occupies the lower part of the pericardium, and 
receives blood from the gilts through transparent blood- vessels, whicli may usually he seen without difllculty, running from the gills 
toward the heart, and a more compact white ventricle, which drives the blood out of the pericardium through transparent arteries, which 
are usually quite couspicnous. 

The visceral mass is jirolonged backward over Ihe pericardium an<l the addnctor muscles, and here contains tho rectum, siirroinidcd 
by prolongations of the white reproductive organs. StUl farther hack, on the middle of the posterior face of the adductor muscle, is the 
auua, a long, vertical slit, opening into the space between the lobes of the mantle and above the posterior ends of the gills. 
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In front of iha Rillfi, that is, Uetwwn them and the liinge, ther« nre four fleshy flaps— the lipe — two on caofc siele of the body. They 
ore mufh hke the pilln. in appearance, and they are connectwl with eacli other by fwn riilgps which run across the uiicUllo of the hmly 
cIo»(v to the anterior fud, and hetwoen Ihvm: Mdn ia the htrgo oviil iiiuiirh, which in riiiis wen to hf hituat«Ml, not at the op«>n t-nd of Iho 
shell, but as far away from it as posHihlo. Ah the oy»tcr is inntiuvably lisvd upon tin; hultuin, and hus no arms or other structures for 
seizing food and carryinj; it to the mouth, the ^jneHtton how it obtitinH its food at ont-e siij^KestH itself. If a fragment of one of the gills 
ia examined with a mieroacope, it will be fotifHl to be covered with ver^* Nuiall Iniint, or cilia, arranged in rowH. Each of these cilia ii 
constantly swinging back and forth, with a motion something li ke that of an oar in rowing. Tho motion is quick and strong in one 
direction and «lower in the other. As all the cilia of a row swing together, they act like a line of oars, only they are fastened to the gill, 
and as this i» immovalde, they do not move forward through tho water, bnt jvrodnco a current of water in the oppo«ite direction. This 
action is not directed by the animal, for it can be ohnerved lor hours in a fragment cat out of tho gill, ami if such a fru^jiment he su])plied 
witli fresh sen-water, tho motion will continue unliS it begnw toilecay. While theoytiter lies nuilisturbed uu the bottom, with its muscle 
reluxed and its shell open, the sea-wutt-r is drawu on to the gills by the action of the eiliji, fnralthongh each ciliiim is too small to be seen 
without .1 microscope, they cover the gills in such great numbers that their united action pnxluees quite a vigorous stream of water, 
■which is drawn through the shell and is then forced through very aiuull Openings on tho surfaces of the gills into the water-tubes, inside' 
the gills, and through thesty lubes into the uukutle cavity, atul so on! c^f tlie shell aguiu. As the stream of water passes thningh the gills 
tlui blood is neratuil by contAct with it. The fooil of the oyster consists entirely of minute animal atul vegetable organisms and small 
part ii-h's i>f organized matter. Ordinary sc-a-water contains an abundance of this sort of food, which is drawn into the gills with tho 
w»t«'r, hut as the water strains thrnngh the pores into the water-tubes, the food-particles are caught on tho snrtaco of the gills by a luyor 
of adhcsivLt slimu which covers all the soft jmrts of tho body. As soon as they are entangled the cilia strike agaiimt tht-tu in such a way 
as to roll or slide them along the gills Uiwurd the nimith. When tliey reach the anterior entis nf the gills they are pxished off and fall 
between the lips, and these iigain are covered with cilia, which carry the particles forward nntil they slide into the mouth, which is 
always with* open and ciliated, so as to draw the food through the wsophagus into the stonmch. Whenever the shell is oi>en theso cilia 
are in action, and as long as the oyster is breathing, a current of foo<l is sliding into its mouth. 

The cilia and jiarticles of AmmI are too small to br Keen without a microscojve, hut if linely powdered canuiiiehe sprinkled over the gills 
of a fresh oyster, which lias been careful lyiijiciied and place<l in a shallinv dish of sea-water, careful obs<irvation will show that as soon us 
the colored |>artiek's touch the gills they begin to slide along with a motion which is quite uniform, bnt not much faeter than that of the 
miunH--haud of a watch, 

Tins slow, steady, glitliug motion, withonl; any visible caase, ia a very striking sight, and with a little care the particles may be 
followed up to and into the mouth. 

In order to trace the course of the digestive organs, the visceral mass may bo split with n sharp kuifo or razor. If tho split is 
pretty near the middle of the boily, t'ach half will show. st>ctions of tln^ short, folded ccsophagns, running upward from the mouth, and 
the irregular stomach, with thick semi-transparent walls, surronnded liy the compact, dark-greenish liver. Back of the liver and stomach 
tho convolnte<l intestine will be seen, cat irregularly at several points by the section. 

The coils of the intestine are imbedded in a light-colored muss of tissue — Iho reprodnctfve organ — which forms the greater part of 
tho visceral mass. The reproductive organ varies greatly according to the season, anu forms most of what is known as the " fat" of the 
oyster. 

There arc no acces.sory organs of n'prodoction, and the position, fonn, and general ai>]iearance of the reproductive organ is tho same 
in both sexes. There is no charaeferistic by whicli a male oyster can Ue distitiguishe*! from a female, without microscopic exantinntion. 
As the reprodnctivo organ has an op.-ning on each side of the body, it is usually spoken of as double, but in the iidutt oyster it fonus ono 
coutinuous mass, with no traco of a division into halves, and extends entirely across the body and into all the bends and folds of the 
digestive tract. « 

Reproduction and embryology, — An at'connt of the lifc-lti.ston,' of Hie oystor Klioithl Iwgin ■uith tlie 
Ijeijriuuiug — tlie e^g— out of wliieh tliis mollnsk, like ever.ytbtiig el.sc from mussel to unin, is borti. And iu tliis 
matter of oyater-breediug, I ruiist rely upon and again quote at length tlio researches of Dr. Brooks, since be is 
easily in ndvnnce of itll student.^ in hiw knowledfje of tliiis subject, I>iifiri]j tbe Hommer of IHiSO, at bis seaside 
laboDitory, Ciislield^ Mtinland, and sub-sequcntly, I>i'. Brooks made miofoscoiiii* stinlies on the embr>ob)gy of tho 
oyster, Ts^hich were publishetl, witli llpires, in the Tiejiort of tlie Maryland Fisbcrie.s Commission for 18S0, and iu the 
ISIemoirs 4»f the .Tohirs HoivkiiiH Lriiiver.sity. These iii\e.stigntions were of tbe most jminstakiufr de.'^ciii»tion, and 
may be aeci'pted as Kulisfa<-tm't!y povtrayinor the tiiic iiietho<l of reiiroduetion of the Amt'riran ctystcr, ihtna 
rirtfinimui, although showing it to be essentially ditliirent from that t»l" the oyster of Europe Ostrea cdulin. It is uiy 
duty as well a.s]ib'a.>*ufe, couseqoeutly, to &et forth with as gi-eat accuracy as coudeusation suul a pojudar treatment 
of the subject wiil jteiitiit, the statcuienfs of Dr. Bntoks. 

If .several oysters are ojiened diiviirg the brecdiiigseason, whicli varies, as will hereafter be shown, a few will 
be found with llir n'pr()(ltifti%^e organ greatly di.stended and of a uititbrnt opaque white color. The.se are t»ystera 
which are spawning ttr rc;uly to 8i)Liwn, that is, to discharge their egg.s. Sometimes tbe ovaries will be k<i gorged 
that the ripe eggs will onzc from 1 he openings of the oviducts before the mass is tpiiteattlu' point ot lu-i tig discharged. 
If the point of a knife be ptiishwl into tht^ swoMcn ovary, a iiitlk-white Ibucl will tbiw out of the cut. Mi.ving a little 
(.f this with sea-water ami placing it on a slide underneath a cover, a lens of lUU diameters will show^, if the 
specimen is a female, "that tlic white lluid is abiiost entirely matle up of in-egidar, iiearshaped, ovarian eggs 
(Figure 4l>), each of which contains a large, cirutilar, transparent gerniiuative vesicle, surrounded by a layer of 
granular, slightly opaqiio .^olk." Perfectly ripe eggs will b^ seen to be clean, sharply deflnesl and separate from 
each other. If the specimen be male, a glance through the microscope shows somethiitg (piite dillVrciit fixnn tbe 
tinidofaicniale. '"There are no large bodies like the eggs, but the thiid is lilh'd with iiinuttierahle niindters of minute 
grunules (Figure 48), which are so small that they art^ bawdy visible when luaginfled one hundred diameters. They 
are not uniformly distributed, but arc much more numerous at some iiotnts than al others, and for this reason tho 
lluid haa a cloudy or curdled ai^pearance. By selecting a place where tbe granules are few and pretty well scatteretl, 
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very careful watching will show that each of them has a lively dancing motion, and examination with a power of 

500 diam<>ters will show that each of tltcm is tadpole-shfiped (Fif^iu-e 50), and consists of a small, ovul, sharply 
defined 'head-, and a hmn, deliuate 'tail', by the lashing of which the dancing is prodneed." These are the 
xpermatozoaj or *'uiale cells", whose union with the eggs or ova of the female is necessary to the fertilization of the 
latter, and the consequent hatching of living oysters. 
Again quoting from Dr. Brooks : 

The numlMvr of male cells T'hicli a single male •will yipld is great beyond all power of eTtpression, but, the nnmlwr of ogRs which 
an average fwnuilo will fiiminh inny be e,Htiniiitc<l with miflicicut exactness. A singTo ripe egg mcaHiiri'tj nUont one five-bnndredth 
of an inch in diameter, or five liiiiidred laid in a row, toucbiiig each other, would make one inch; and a sqiiare inch wonld contain 
fivtj hnndred such rows, or .'lOO l>y 500 i=: S'lO, 000 eggs. Nearly all the eggs of a perfectly ripe female may bo washed out of the ovary 
info a beaker of sea-water, and as they are heavier th«u tho sea-water, they soou sink 1o the tKjtfom, and the eggs of a medium-sized 
/emale will cover the bottom of » lH>aker two inches in disimoter with a layer of eggs one-twentieth of ,iii inch deep. The area of the 
bottom of a beaker two inches in diameter >•* a little more than three srpiare inches, and a layer of eggs one-twentieth of an inch deep, 
covering three square inclioii, is ec|ua'i to one three-twentieths of ua incli deep and two siinafe, and as a single layer of eggs is one tive- 
bnndrcdth nf an inch thick, a layer three-twentieths of an inch thick will contain sevenfcy-fivo layers of eggs, with 'irjOjOOO eggs in each 
layer, or lrt,730',{)00 eggs. It isditbciilt logot the eggs perfectly pure, andif we allow ouc-hatf for foreign matter jiiid errors of mea.surement, 
and for imperfect contact between (ho eggs, we shall have more than nine millions as the number of eggs laid by an oyster of average 
size, a number which ij< prob.ibly ie.<w than lite true nnniber. 

Mobiiis estimates the number of eggs laid by aa average European oyst^T at 1,013,925, or only ouo-ninth the iinuiberlaid by an 
onliuary American oyster, but the American oyster is very much larger than the European, while its eggs are k^ssthan one-third as largo, 
so the want of agreeuuMit between these cstiraalCH dtws md iiidicute that either iif them is incorrect," Another estimate of the numlwrof 
eggs laid by the Eiirn]tean oyster is giveji by Kyton ( Uinlorn of the Oi/ntci- imd 'Jysicr AWicric^, by T. C. Ey ton, London, 185rt). He says, 
p. 24, lli.tt there are about l,H(X),0Ofl, and therefore agrees pretty closely with .Mubins. 

An nuiisually large American oyster will yield nearly a cubic inch of eggs, and if these were all in absolute contact with each other 
and there were no portions of the ovaries or other organs mixed with them, the cubic inch would contain StKP, or 125,000,000. Dividing 
this, as before, by two, to allow for foreign matter, interspaces and errors of measureuieut, *ve have about 60,000,000 as the possible number 
of eggs fnnu a single oyster. 

Although each male contains enongh fluid to fertilize the eggs of several females, there docs not seem to he much difference iu the 
number of individuals of the two sexes. When a dozen oysters are opened and examined, there may be live or six ripe females and no 
mules, but in another case a dozen oysters may furnish several riiK; males but no females, and iu the lung run the sexes si-em to be about 
equally numerous. Oystenucn believe that the male may bo distinguished from the female by certain cbnractcrislics, such as the pn'stnieo 
of black pigment in the mantle, but microscopic examination shows that these marks have no such meaning, and that there .ire no 
ilifferonces between the sexes except the microscopic ones. It is not nocesc-ary to use the microscnpe in every case, however, for a little 
experience will enable a sharp observer to recognize a ripe female withoivt tlie nitcro.scope. If a little of the milky tluid from the ovary of 
a female with ripe or nearly ripe eggs, be taken upon the point of a clean, bright kuife-blnde, and allowed to How o\ er it iu a thin him, n 
sharp eye can barely detect the eggs as white dots, while the uialti llnid ajqu'ars perfectly homogeneous under the same circuurstances, aa 
do tho contents of the ovary of an irauiaturo feuuilci, or oue which has linished spawning. When the oggs nre mixed with a drop of water, 
they can he did'iised through it without difflcnliy, while tho male fluid is more .idheHive and difHcult to mix with the water. By these 
indications 1 waa able, in nearly every case, to judge of tho sex of the oyster before I had made use of the microscope. 

Sexual Diffeeences. — This question of sex, and tho condition under which imjiregnation takes place in 
oysters, must next be considered. To this tiuestion Dr. Brooks devoted himself with special attenti )n. 

Aboutall the published information upon the subject reiVrreti to the European species, and stated that, by means 
of spermatoiioa, diw-harged into the water by neighboring oysters, and sucked within the shell, the eggs are fertilized 
inside the body of the parent, and that the young are carrie<l iusiile the parent shell until they arc quite well 
advanced in developtneut and provided witL shells of their own ; that they swim about after they are discharged 
from the parent until they liml a jdace to attach themselves, but that they undergo no change of structure between 
the time when they leave the parent and tho time when thej* become fixetl. Misled by these statements, Dr. Brooks 
opened many oysters during the sunnner of 187S, and carefully examined the contents of the gills and mantle 
chambers, but found no young oysters. " I concluded," he says, "that tho time during which the young are earned 
by the parent must be so short tbat I had missed it, and I entered upon the work this season with thedelermination 
to examine adult oysters every day, through tlie brcediug-.season, iu search of young, and at the same time to try 
to raise tho young for myself by artilicially fertilizing the eggs after 1 had removed them from the Itody of tho 
parent." The result of a diligent practice of the first of these resolutions surpri.«ietl him. In the first place he 
proved anew the generally admittetl doctrine, that oysters are not herma[>hroditic ; in other words, that each oyster 
is, at the breeding-season, either a male or a female. He writes : 

During my inve,ittigations I submitted more than a thousand oysters to niiscroscopic examination. My sindies were carried on during 
tho breeding-season, and I did not ilud a siuglu hermaphrodito. Tbu male colls are so sm.o.ll compared with tho eggs, that it would bo 
imiwssible to state that a mass of eggs taken from tho ovary contained no fipcrmut«zoa, although they could not escape detection if they 
were at all abundant-. 

On the olher hand, a single egg in tho field of the microscope, in a drop of male fluid, would be very conspicuous, and could not 
escape detection ; and the fact that not a single case of this kind occurred, is suGQcioat to est-ftblish the distinctness of the sexes at the 
breeding-season. 

• Mobins' measurement, from 0.15 to 0.18 millimeters, is given (Anstern nnd Austern-wirtscbaft, 1877) as tho diameter, not of tho egg, 
bnt of the embryo, bat hia figures »how that the Enropenn oyster, like the Americou, does not grow much during the early stoges of 
develnprnent, but reuialua of about tlie sauie size aa the egg. 
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Farther tlian tbisjbo discovered that although the American oyster seems well adapted to follow the European 

BppcicB, and various other marine and fre.sh-water Lamellibnmchs, to draw into its mantle cliamluT, with tho 
sea-water, the spermatozoa discharged from the mantle chambers of neighboring oysters, and thus to bring about 
the fertdization of the egga inside tho cavity of the shell, this does not seem to oceur. Ho affirms this very positively, 
and scientific men generally have accepted the conclusions as facts. I quote tho wonls of one paragrai)h relating 
to it: 

I liavo CAn^fully searched the gilla and mantles of mofe tban a Ihouaanil oysters, at a time when tho reproduotivc organs wore plainly 
Been tt* W diwliarf'hig tln-ir ript^ i oiiffiit!*, uiid b.ivir not found a single fortilixctl egg or euibrvo in any part of the mantle c-liainber, in or 
on tlio j,'illa, oi anvAvLt-rc vim- insid<.< llio i*UcIl. Tils'* ni"g;»tivi^ uvidnncp, toj»titli(*r witU tho fact that the ejiga ca.n bo hatched after they 
hiivt' betju artitiuially iinnovcil from thu ovarios, mMiui:^ utitlicieut to pf^vy, in tho ubscucu uf all uvidcnco to tho coutrary, that tho eyya of 
th« AuKTicau oyftttr midcrso duvtdiipnn.'nl in lh<; opwi ot-ean. * 

That is to say, during all the period when tho young of the European oyster is being safely nurtured inside tho 
niantle-cavity of its iiareut, and protected from all barm by its strong shells, onr infant oysters swim at large in 
open ocean — if hicky enough to get himself born at all from the egg whicli is sent abroad unfertilized, to meet a 
chaiH'e male cell and so become iini>regnated and start into life, if fortune favors. 

Experiments in autificial riiitriLizATioN. — As has been hinted. Dr. Brooks spent ranch of Lis time and 
eflorts at the laboratory in experimenting upon the artificial fertilization of oysters, bj- mixing eggs extracted from 
a female with spermatozoa fi-om a male. He found it an easy matter to secure their union, and made his 
embryological studies from eggs and embryos thus cultivated, in a wateh crystal or in a glass beaker. He gives 
minute directions as to the proper method for repeating those experiments, which those having a microscope can 
easily undertake, bub which may be omitted as not pertinent here. 

Development ov the you:vG oyster. — The next step, having got the eggs, or learned their nature, is to 
examine theii' fertilization and development. Dr. Brooks writes: 

The body of th<' oyster, likL^ that of all autmals, except tho verj* 8iraph<at, ^s made np of organs, such as the heart, digestive organs, 
gills, and reprttdnctivo orjjaus, and Ihtnu nr^jand are at some periofl in the life of the oyster uiado up of microscopic cells. Tho 
eggs shown in Figtu'es 43 and 5.'! vtIU answer to iHiistratn the character of thu cells which compose the body. Each of these consists 
of a layer of protoplasm aroniul acenlml nitclens, which, In tho egg, is a large, circular, transparent body Itnown as the genninative 
vesicle. Each cell of the boily is able to ahsorii fowl, to grow anil to multiply (>y division, and thus to contribute to the growth of tho 
organof which it forms » part. Tlie ovarian eggs are simply the cells of an organ of tho body, tho ovary, and tliey difl'iT from Iheordinary 
cells only in being nmrh larger and more distinct from each other; a:id they have tlio po-wer, when detached from the body, of growing 
anil dividing up into cells, wliieh Hhall shape Ihcuiselves into a new orgtonism liko that from whusj.) bodj' tho egg canio. Most of the steps in 
this wonderful ]>roccss may be watched nmler the microscope, and owing to the ease with which tho eggs of the oyster may be obtained, 
this is a ^'ery good egg to stnily, 

About JifletMi minntes after the eggs, arc fertilized they will be found to bo covered with male cellfl, aa shown in Fignre 51. In about 
an hour the egg will be hmnd to have changed its shape and appearance. It is now nearly spherical, as shown iu Fignre 1, and tho 
gi'vniinative vesicle is no Umger visible. The male cells may or may not still be visible upon the enter surface. lu a short time a littlo 
tiaiiKpareut point makes ifs appearance on the surface of tho egg, and increases iu size, aud tooa fortus A littlo projecting transparent 
kuob — the piflar globule — which is shown iu Figure. ;i iind hi 8ncce<^"<ling ISgnrea. 

Kecent iuvtHtigationn teml to nhftw, that whilti tli jso c".iai^..'H aru taking pIac3,oae of tho male cells penetrates tho protopl.Tsm of tho 
egg and unites with the gerininatrve vesicle, which docs not diH3[>pcirr, but divides into two parts, one of which is pushed out of the egg 
and becomes the polar globule, while the other remains behind and becomes the nnchMia of tho developing egg, but changes its appearance 
BO that it is no longer couspicnons. The egg now bocoraci prar-whapofl, with the itolar globule at the broad end of the jvear, and this end 
soon divides into two parts, so that the egg ( Figure ti) is now made of one largo mass and two slightly smaller ones, with the |>olar globule 
between thenu 

The later history of the egg shows that at this wirly stage tho egg is not perfectly homogeneous, but that the protoplasm which is to 
give rise to certain organs of the body has sepuratcd from that M'hich is to give rise to others. 

If the egg, at- the stage shown iu Figaro fi, were split iu the plane of the paper, we should have what is to become one half of tho 
IwHly in one part aud the other h.ilf in the other. The single spherule at t he small end of the pear is to give rise to the cells of tho digestivii 
tract, of the adult, anrl to Ihowe orga-is which an; tn be derived I'rom it, while the two sphcru'es at the small end arc to form the cells of tho 
outer wall of the body and the orgiiim which are derived from it, such as the gills, the lips, and Ihe munlle, and they are also to give rise 
to tlie shell. The upper portion of the egg in this and Bucceeding figure-j is to become the ventral surface of the adult oyster, and tho 
surt'ace, which is on the right side in Figure 15, is to become the anterior end of the body of the atluU. Tho tigure, therefore, shows thclialf 
of the egg which is to become tbo left half of the Imdy. The upper portion of the egg soon ilividcs up into smaller and smallur spbeniloa 
until at the stage shown in Figures '^4, 25, and iW wo have a layer of small eel Is wrapped aronnd the greater part of the surface of a aiuglo 
large spherule, and the series of lignrcs shows that the latter is the spherule which is below in Figure li. This spherule now divides up into 
a layer of cells, and at thesanu- time thn egg, or rather tho onibiyo, becomes llalteued from above dowiiwiinl, aud naaiime.s the shape uf a 
flat oval disk. Figures V9 and HO are views of the upper and lower surface of the embryo at about this lime. In a sectional view, Fignri> 
SI, it is Boen to bo made up nt two hiyers of cells; nn upper layer of small tninsparent celis, rf, which are to form the outer wall of tho 
body, and which have Iteeu formeil by the division of the spherules wbich orciipy the u])per enil of the egg iu Fignre 2.'i, aud a lower layer 
of nmch larger, more opaque cells, f/, which are to become the walls of the stomach, and which have been formed by the diviMiou of tho 
largo spherule, a, of Figure 25. 

"Writing concerning his work in IS81, Mr. .Tohu A. Ryder remarks: "No evidence to show that our oyster is hermaphrodite was 
found during the entire seascm, nor were my searclicN fiir embryo or eggs in the month or in the gills, more successful than tlioae c;irric.d 
on l-wo years iMsforo by Professor Brooks. There is no doubt wliutever that tho oyster of Europe uarscs its young on its niutitlo or gills 
for some time, nor can we well (]uration the very high authority of Miibiiw, forsayiiig that in most eases the sexes are si'paratr, and that 
only on© kiud of proditets, vj?,, either eggs or spejunato/oa, are at any time found iu the generative organs. Lacaze Duthier's obsorvutioua 
ficem tocontirmthe conclusions of Mobiiia." — Btporl o/ T. B, Ferguion, a comminioiwr of fitkerivt of ilai'i/tai^d, January, 1881, p. 14, 
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This layer is seen in Ili« section to be piisUeil in n Itftlc toward the upper layer, so lliafc llio lowi-r snrface of tbo djak uliapctl i^mbryo 
is not flut, but. very slightly concave. Thin concavity la destined Ut j^row ilicpor until ito I'dgeH alninsf iiiei>t, and il is tin* rudimentary 
digestive cavity. A very short time after thin stage has been reachwl, and ii»n;illy within from two to four hours afttr the cg;;8 were 
fertiiizwl, the embryo nndergoes n great change of shape, and asanmes the form which is shown in three different views in t'igurcs 32, ."W, 
34, and 35. 

A circnlar tnft of long hairs, or cilia, has now made itsaiipcaranccat what isthnamarke*! as t!ii< anterior end of the l)ody,.ind as soon 
as (he»jo hairs are formed t!n\v begin to awing backward and forward In siu-h ii way as to ctnislitufe a swimming organ, which rows tho 
little nnimal up fmm the ttotlom to the surface of tho water, where it swims aroiuiil very actively by the aid of its cilia. This stage of 
development. Figure IW, which is of short duration, is of great imijortauco in raising the young oysters, for it is the time when they con 
best \m Bi|dioued o(f into a separate vessel and freed fnnn the danger of butug killed by the deca,v of any eggs which may fail to develop. 
On one surface of the budy at this stage, the <h>r*al surface, tliere is a well-marked grfwive, and when a specimen i.'t fouud in a proper 
positiou for examination, the o[ieniug into the dig<'Hf ive tract is fouud at the bnttont of this groove. Figure XI is a sectional view of such 
an embryo. It is seen to consist of a central cavity, the rlige-ttive cavity, which opens externally on the dorsal surface of the boily by a 
small oritlce, the primitive moittli, and which is siirronn-le'l at all points, except at the month, by n wall which i.s distinct from the outer 
wall of the bo ly. Around the primitive mouth these two layew uru continuous with each other. 

The way in which this cavity, with iUi wall and external opouLiig, haj» boon formed, will bo iinderHtood by a cflmpariwin of Figure 
;W with Figure 28. The layc-r which is below in Figure 'IS hiun been pushed upward iu such away a.s to convert it into a long tube, and 
at the same time the outer layer has grown downward and inward around it, and hiw thus constricted the oiH-niiig. The layer of cells 
whicii is below iu Figuni 2? thus becomes convcrte 1 into fho walls of the digi\stive tract, and the space which i;* «iu1aiile and below tho 
embryo, in Figure '28, becomes converted into an inclosed digt-^tivo cavity, which opens externally by the primitive month. 

This stage of devetopment, iu ivhicU the embryo consists of two layers, an inner layer nurniunding a cavity which ojicns exteninlly 
bj a mouth-lilte opening, and an oult-r layer, whii-Ii is ouutiimous with the inner around tho uiargiu.'i of tho opening, is of very frequent 
occnrrence, and it has been fouud, with tunditicatiim.s, iu the most widely sC|Kitatcd groups of animals, such as the starlisb, the oyster, 
and the frog, and some rcpnriwnt.atives of all the larger group.-* of animals, except the Protozoa, appear to pass during their lievelopnient 
through a form which may lie regardeil as a raoro or less conaidonible modi&cation of that presented by onr oyster-ombryo. This stage of 
development is known as the ga»trula stage. 

Certain full-gn»wn aiiimal», such jw the fre.sh-water hydra and some sponges, arc little more than mo<!ifie<i gastnilas. The body is a 
simple vase, with an opening at one end cx>mmiiuicating with a digestive cavity, the wall of which is formed by a layer of cells, wLich is 
contiuuons around th*< opening witb a, second layer, which fi>rins the ooter wall of tho body. This fact, togetlier with the fact that 
animals of the mo^t widely se[>arafed group.s psi-ss Ihrougli aga.strolastageof development, has led certain naturallslsto a generalization, 
which is known as thfl '' gastnila thi-'ory". This theory or hypothesis, is that all animals, except tho I'rolo^oa, are more or Icsw direct 
descendants of one comuum but very remote ancestral form, wliose body couaiatcd of a siraplo two-wallcd vaa<(, with a central digc»tivo 
cavity opening externally at one end of the boily. 

The edges of the ])rinjitix'u month of the oyster continue to approach each other, ant! finally meet and unite, thus closing ii]» fho 
opening, as shown iu FiguiiA 3,1, and leaving thii dige-jtive tract without any couiamnicalitm with the outaidc of tho body, and entirely 
irroundt'd by the outer layer. The embryo whowu in Figures :i'2 and Itii are represented with the tlursal (iurface below, in onler to facililuti* 
r>tnpari8iin with the ailult, bat in Figun> :i7, and most of the fi>Il<»wing ligures, the dorsal surface is uppernuLst, for more n'lirly comparison 
^ith the adult. The furrow in which the primitive mouth was placed still jjeraists, and soon a small irregular [dute makes its a]ipe«ranco 
at each end of it. These little platCJ* are the two valves of the shell, and in the oyster they are si^parated from each other from the lirst, 
ami make their appearance iadependently. 

Soon after they nnike their appearance, the embryos cease to crowd Jo the Biirfacc of (he water, and hitdt (o various depths, .-ilthou^h 
they continue to swim actively iu all directions, and nmy still be fouud occasimmlly i loso to the surface. The rcgi<Hi of the body which 
rarries the cilia now becomes sharjily dclincil, as a circular iirojecling pud, the rdiiiii, and this i.s present and is the organ of locomotion 
at a uiuch later stage of developiuent, It is shown at the riglil side of the figure iu Figure 37, and in Figure i't it is seen iu suiJace %'iew, 
drawn in between the shells, and with it-s ciJia folded down and at rest, as tln-y are seen when the- little oyster lies upon the bottom. 

Tlie two shells grow rapidly and somv become t|uite regular in outline, as shown iu Figures 37 and 44, but for some time they are 
much smaller than the body, whicli jn-ojccts from between their edges around their whole circumi'ereaoe, except along a short area, the 
area (if the hinge, upon the dorsal surface, where the two valves are in contact. 

The two shells continue to grow .it their edges, and soon become large enough to cover up and project a little beyond the aiirfnce of 
the body, a.s shown in Figure 41, and at tho saiue lime muscular liliers make their appearance and are so arrange*! that they can draw the 
edge of the body and the velum iu between the edges of the shell, in the manner shown in Figure 45. In this way that surface of llio 
body which lines the shell bi«comes converted into the two lobe,s of the mantle, and betwiH'ti them a mantle cavity is formed, into which 
the velum can be drawn whim the animal is at rest. While these changes have been going on over the out* r surface of the body, other 
important internal moditicatious have taken place. We left the digestive tract at the stage shown iu Figure 'Mi, without any comuiuui- 
cation with the exterior. 

8cH>u the outer wait of the body Inrcomes pushed inward, to form tlie true mouth, at a point (Figure 37) which is upon the ventral 
etirface, and almost directly opjiositc the point where the pnujiti\e mouth was situated at an earlier stage. The digestive cavity now 
becomes greatly enlarged, aiid cilia make tln-ir apjh-arance uiion its walln, the uututh becon>es ctmnected with the chamber which is 
thus formed, aud which becomes the stomach, and minute particles of food are, drawn in by the cilia, aud can now be seen insidi^ tho 
stomach, where the vibnttion of tho cilia keep tlnun iu eouslnut luotion. Up to this time the auiuuil has developed without growing, anfl 
at the stage shown iu Figtire 3G it ia scarcely larger than I he uufcrtiliieed egg, but it now begins to increase in siate. The stages shown iit 
Figures 44 and 4ri agn^e pretty closely with the tigures which £uropeun embryologists give of the oyster-embryo at the time when it 
escapes from the mantle chamber of its panuit. The Americ.iu oyster reaches this stage iu from twenty-four hours to six days after the 
egg is fertilized ; tho rate of ilevclopmcnt being determined mainly by the temperature of the water. 

Soon after the mantle litis become connected with the stomach, iLiis bccomt « united to the boily wall at another poiiif a little behind 
the mantle, and a scpond opening, the n»i(«, is formed. The tract which connects the anus with the stomach lengthens and forms th,s 
iutc9tine, and, .soim after, the sides of tlie stomach become fohled olV to form (he two halves of the liver, as shown iu Figare 44. 

Various muscular tibvrs now make their aiipearance within the body, and the animal assnuu'S the form shown in Figures 44 and 45. 

All my attentpts tn get later stages ihrin these failed, through my inability to find any way to chauf;e the water without Jnsing the 
young oyster, iind I am therefore unable to describe the manner in which the Bwimnitng embryo liecnmes converted into thenduit, but I 
hope that this ga]i «ill he (ilkd, either by future observation* of my own or by those of some other embryologist. 
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Such is tlio scientific history of the oyster-embryo. The practical utility of the knowledge, however, to the 

most of us, ia that ttie American oyster lays a vast number of eggs, but that tliey are exposed to dangers so 
constant and innnmonible, that under ordinary conditions few erer come to life, or at any rate succeed in living 
long enough to anchor thoraselves and take on the protection of shells. This is only another example of a fact well 
known to naturalists, and occurring witlely among animals of low gra<lo. The number of eggs laid, or even of 
individuals Itorii, has very little to do with the abunilance of a species, which is '^deterinitjcd, mainly, by the 
external conditions to which it is exposed". 

Life of the voung oysteu. — The young American oyster leads a peculiarly precarious time, since it ia 
tirst thrown out an unfertilized egg, and the chance tluit it will iriiuiediately meet with a male cell nuist be very 
slight J yet if it dues not it will ]»er!sb, for the sea-water destroys nnimprn'gnated eggs within a few minutes after 
contact with it. Having by gooil chance become fertilized by mei^ting a male celt^ the next period of great danger 
is tlio sliort time during whicli the embryos swarm tti the surfaee of the water. Tltey are so perfectly defenseless, 
and so crowded together close to the surface, that a small tish, swimuiing along with open mouth, miglit easily 
swallow, in a few mouthfuls, a number equal to a year's catch. They are also exposed to the weather, and Dr. 
Jlnnoks Ibund that a siidilen cold wiud or fall in temperature, as occurred several timrs during his experiments, 
killed every embryo iji his care. The tnindjer which are destroyed by cold rains and winds must be very great 
indeed. As soon as they are safety past this stage and scatter and swim at various depths, their risks from 
accidents ami enemies are greatly diminished. Up to this point, wliich is reached in from twenty -four hours to 
six days, there is no difficidty in re.uiug them in an afpiarium, provided uniform warm temperature be preserved. 
"M(ilnu8,"acconling to Broaks, "has estimated the number of adults which spa^^ni each year,, and multiplying this 
nunil>er by the average number of eggs laid by each, and dividing by the number which grow up, he reaches the 
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American oyster tlie nundwr of eggs is %'ery much greater and each oinr's chance of survival is aeconiingJy very 
nmeh less, and it is evident that the gre:it fertility of the oyster will not protect a bed from destruction by 
excessive dredging.'' 

In all these early stages, both as egg and as larva, the young swimming oyster is designated popularly as a 
"8|)at'', "spawn", or "set". Perhaps npnicn is the best of these terms to be used for our purpose, covering the 
time from the discharge of the egg until the oyster has attached himself and appears with shells, as a visible speck 
upon the shell or other auehorage whit;h he lias chosen. From this time nntil he distinctly shows the double 
bii'tilrular character of his shells and is an oyster, the infant is usvnxlly spoken of most expressively as a ''blister", 

DisTUiBUrioNS OF SPAWN BY WFND AND TIDE. — Hcgarding now only the vicissitudes of wind and weather, 
how far will the spawn drift from the i}arent, under favonible conditions, before it is destroyed, or else sink down 
and attach it«elff This is one of the subjects in rcvspect to which wo have small accurate information, and abont 
whitih there is neeessarily much mystery. A few years ago it was acciepted as true, that masses of si»at were 
drilting back and forth with the tides and currents all around tlie coast, and it was only deemed needful to place 
something on the bottom for this spat to attach itself to, in order to catch a full "set" and obtain thousamls of 
bushels of young oysters. In case of faihire, the currents were blamed in an indefinite way for not bringing .spawn 
to the beds. We have seen, though, how dcllfato and sensitive to harm l>r. Brooks ascertained the young oyster 
to be, and furthermore, that, even after the vivifying intliienee of fertilization, it would float only a few hours before 
becoming ready to attach itself to some support. Now, under ordinary circumstauces, the summer diift of tidal 
cun-ents does not exceed half a mile to a mile an hour, and there would, therefore, not be time for the spat to bo 
carried a very long distaruM! before its turn. If the aid of a strong wiud is called in, it must be i-emembered that 
any harsh breeze wouki kill the spawn. 

Observation has shown, moreover, in many case«, that a district contiguous to an existing bed of uattiral or 
transplanted o\sters caught a set, while another area not far away did not, the opposite being never true. When 
a region — at least everywhere outside of Chesapeake bay — has become depleted of its natural growth of oysters, it 
is extremely rare that any spawn ever catcher there, though on each side close bj^and in the line of direct currents, 
there may be pro<bictive tracts; by "elose by", I ntean within two or three miles. Such an instance is found in 
Warren river, Rhode Island, where there has not lieeu a "set*' for ten years. Men there will explain that it is only 
once in several years that '-the right combination (jf temperature and degree of saltness in the water happens at 
the moment when the spawn comes in", but it is evident that formerly a growth of young oysters occurred regularly 
every se^ison, and no "conibin.ition'* was required. The sim|tle truth is, that there are now no parent oysters native 
to Warren river, or acclimated in it, to furnish spawn, which di»es not now drift in from the outer bay. Practical 
men, thcrelbre, in planniiiK their work, put little trust in tickle current.s and the feeble vitality of drifting sj>awn, 
while some deny wholly that it drifts at all. One of these latter theorists — and tho view is too extreme, T have no 
doubt — who lives at Provident-e, Rhode Island, showed me at his wharf in the Seekonk river a fioat containing a 
hundred bushels of oysters- The tide was running lieneatli it and beside it with great force, as, evidently, it always 
does at that sjuit. On the 1st of Augnst, 1877, he had that tloat filled, as now, with native oy.sters that he had 
brought from this bed. Suddenly he saw one shoot out a milky substance. ''There's an oyster spawning," he 
cried out, anrl called his sou to witness it. In an iuatant another exuded the spawn, shot it far out, and tli 
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as thousli by concerted action, all be/;aii to throw out the spavrn until all the float was white with it, hiding 
the bottom beueath a, milky cloud. He coiUiuued to watch, and in (jftceii or twenty uiiuutes the cfoiid ha<l 
disappoared, and the few inches of water in tlio tioat bad rcsimied its former clcarne.ss. 

In the autumn of 1878, about fourteen months atYer this occurrence, some men lx'^s<^'d permission to rake 
beside the wharf, and found there a solid bank of oysters of small size. Thei-e could not be a shadow of doul.nt, that 
they were the direct growth of the spawn emitted by the oysters in the float the preceding year, which hiul snuk 
straight down, despite the swift current of the out-going tidc^ unless we are to believe it had floated out into the 
bay and been brought back again — the more ditticult alternative of the two, I think. Three hundred bushels were 
taken of these young oysters under this old float, within a space 100 feet square. 

Preparing beds for the reception op spawn. — It has co^nie to be the wise practice, therefore, in 
preparing bods of cultf^h for the catching of spawn and the rearing of oysters artilieially, to place upon the bed 
of cultch a quantity of adult breeding-oysters called "spawners". These are sonietimes placed in a group athwart 
the tidal current at that place, and sometimes are scattered about the bed i>roiuiscuously. Tlie quantity varicsj 
but it is consiilered that one bushel of spawuers to ten bushels of sheUs or other *' stool'* is quite enough. 
Experiments in this prfwtice are alluded to in the preceding chapters on Narragauset bay, on New Haven, and 
on the East river; and it is there shown, that even with these precautions, a planter cannot count on catching any 
nientionable quantity of spawn more than 20 rods away from his spawners, even tu a swift tideway, so soon does 
it settle or perish. Within this limit, however, the catch of an abundance of infant oysters is almost certain. The 
elaborate processes of oyster-culture carried on in France and the channel coast of EuglauJ, are based up^m the 
practice of placing mother-oysters under the most favorable coudittons that can be devised fur their health, and 
then closely surroutuling (hem with objects and surfaces — such as tiles st^icked loosely over each oue — best 
calculated to oft'er imuieiliate opportuuity for attachment to the spat as soon as it is emitted. The ditTe.rence in 
the nature of our mollusks precludes the following of these foreign methods, but it is certain that they may be 
imitated with profit, so far as the placing of spawners along with the cultch is concerned. 

Nature of best bottom tor oyster-beds. — It has loug been well understood that the infiint oyster, 
swimming altout in search of a resting-place or anchorage, never chooses a soft, nuuldy bottom, or a surface which 
is slimy and foul; or, if the volition implied makes the use id' the word "chooses" objectiouablti (we do not know 
how nuich control the Jarva has over the matter), let me say, tliat whenever the little creafures settle upon such 
a soft or slimy surface, they do not attac^h themselves, or, unable to go farther, perish. Little better than the 
shitting, soft nuul is a bottom of clay, with its son]iy consistence. Gravel, on the other hand, oflfers advantages to 
the oyster whenever it is clean; therefore a hard gale or an unusually high tide, or any other marine disturbance 
calculated to scour the bottom of a piece of water teuante*! by <>ysters, is greatly welcomed just before (heir 
breeding- time. About 1807 a terrible storm cleaned all the ground in the mouth of the llousatonic river, 
Connecticut, right in nudsummer. The result was, that where thei'e had rarely been i>rolitable oystering before, 
was originated the present great '^ Stratford" seed-bed. The ridge-like charabter of most ohl oyster-reefs, breaking 
the slow and even (low of currents, and so tending to increase their force, no doubt causers them to be kept better 
cIeau*Mi than the adjacent lower bottom, and thus helps to make these reefs the best of all natural oyster-growing 
spota. 

In fact, there is no doubt that the great secret for a successful spat is extreme cleanliness. Given this qimlity, 
there seems t<i be nothing to which infant oysters will not adhere — the ijhells of their neighbors and of other 
mollusks, living crabs, turtles, and terrapins, rocks and pebbles on the shore. 

"On nIicII «r hIoup Jh drnpM llu* «"in1iryo Beeil, 
And (juiclily vt-gptatcs a vital liiieiK" — Crabbe, 

Equally well, also, on the piles supporting bridges and piers; on nifts, boat-bottoms, and floating timber; on 
buoys and stakes, and in enormous abundance on the leafless head of a tree fallen into the water, or on the roots 
and limbs of living trees (as notably in the case of the " mangrove oysters" of Florida); on sedges and eel-grass 
(whence in the south they drop off to make fine "cove" and "single" oysters, and in the north to bo fiost-bitten 
and perish in winter); and ujion all sorts of odd objects, gravel (valuable in prodncing single, round stock), bricks, 
iMtttles, broken crockery, tinware, shoes, anything, and e\'erything, the Burfaee of which is free from that slip]>ery 
coating, partly sediment, partly organic growth, which so rapidly accumulates under sea-water, especially in some 
localities. 

Artificial stools. — It was long ago understood, therefore, that when artificial beds for the capture of spawn 
were proposed to be prepared, the substance of the cultch did not so greatly matter as its position and condition 
at the time of spawning. In Europe, rough stones set on eilge or piled in loose stacks, crib- work of tiles or slato 
or strips of stone, suspended bundles of faggots, called "fascines", the bushy heads of dead trees, and various 
other "stools", were employed. In America it is customary to use nothing but oyster-shells, which sometimes 
have accumulated on the bed in sufficient numbers, aud sometimes are expressly provided for the purpose, as has 
been described in the body of the present report. 

The chief reason for this adherence to oyster-shells, is probably found in their cheapness and convenience. 
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Explanation of Plate XXXVII. 



Figure 1. Eggs two hours aud seven minutes jifter fertilizatiou. It is now perfectly spherical, with an external 
membmue^ aud the geruiiuative vejsk'le is not visiljle. 

Figux'o 2. The same egg two minutes later. It is now elongated, one end is wider than the other, and a trans- 
parent area at the broad end marks the point where the polar globules are about to appear. At the opposite end 
the external membrane is wrinkled by waves which run from the nutritive toward the formative pole in rapid 
succession for about tifteon secondvS- 

Figure 3. The same egg two iniuutes later. 

Figure 4. The same egg two minutes later. The yolk has become i>ear-shaped. The polar globule has appeared 
at the formative pole, in tbe middle of the broad end of the pear, and the nutritive end of the egg ia now less 
granular than the formative end. 

Figure 5. Tbe same egg two minutes later. Three equidistant furrows have made their appearance, separating 
it into a single mass at the nutritive pole, and two at the formative pole. At this stage the thi-ee masses are about 
equal in size. 

Figure C. The same egg two uiinut«s later. The first micromere, c, is now perfectly separated and smaller than 
the second, b, and each is smaller than tlie. macro mere, a. 

Figure 7. The same egg one minute later. Both micromerea are separated and spherical, as is also the 
nineromei-e. This stage ends the ftrst period of activity. 

Figure S. The same egg forty-five seconds later. The two micromeres have begun to fuse with each other, and 
the secx>nd micromere, 6, is also partially fused with the uiaiiromere, a, , 

Figure 9. The same egg one minute later. The first micromere, c, has also begun to unit* with the macromere. 

Figure 10. The same egg one minute later. The line between the second micromere and macromere has 
disappear<.'d, and the first micromere, c, now projects from one end of the elongated mass formed by the union of 
the spbenilcs a and b. 

Figure 11. The same vgg three minutes later. The fusion of a and b is now complete, aud a large transpsu'ent 
vesicle is now visible in the first micromere, c, and another iu the comi>ound mass a b. 

Figure 11!. The same egg two minutes and thirty seconds hiter. 

Figure 13. Another egg, about two minutes later. This is the true resting stage, at the end of the second 
period of rest. The two vesicles have become irregular. The remains of an external membrane adhere to one side 
of the egg. 

Figure 14. The same egg seven minutes later than Figure 13. The compound mass a 6 ia elongated; the first 
micromere,-c, ia well defined, and waves travel from the nutritive toward the formative ends of the two masses. 
Two segmentation nuclei occupy the positions of the large vesicles of earlier stages. This stage is the begiuuiug of 
the Ki^cond period of activity. 

Figure 15. The same egg one minute later. The second micromere, 6, is now well defined, as well as the flrsL 

Figure IG. The same egg one minute later. This stage marks the end of the second [jeriod of activity. The 
formative end of the egg is now occupied by four micromeres, two of which seem to be the products of the division 
of the first micromere, c, and two of them the products of the second, b. 




Figiirea of the egjj of the oyHter and the yminir oysti-r in jinifjivHsivp stHKcs of jfrowf h, ilhiNtratiiiK the BtudieM of Dr. W. K. Brooks. 

[yniiii tbu n'pnrt iif T. It. Fi-rgiixiiii, rorainiaaiMiiiT of fl«hGnc« fur MurjUud.J 
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DEVELOPMENT OF THE OYSTER. 



Explanation of Plate XXXVIII. 



Figure 17. The same egg two miuutes later, at the commeucemeut of the third period of rest. The second 
micromere, b, bivs again oegiin to fuse with the iiuicroraere, a. 

Figure IS, The same egg three miuutesaitd thirty seconds Liter. The second micromere is no longer sepi^rated 
firom the macromere, and ttie mass a ft, formed by their union, is nearly spherical. 

Figure 1!). Tlie same egg two minutes and a half later, at the end of the third period of rest, viewed at right 
angles to Figure 18. 

Figure 20. The same egg tliirteieu minutes later, and in the same position as Figure 18. The spherule, c, of 
Figure 10, has di\ided into two, and the second micromere, b, has become prominent, so tliat there are five 
micromeres at tlie formative pole. 

Figure 21. The same egg one rainnt'e later, and in the same position as Figure 19. 

Figure 22. The same egg in the position of Figure 20, fifteeu minutes latt-r than Figure 21, and in the fourth 
period of activity. There are now sevi^u [nicromeres at the formative i»ole, six on one side of the polar globules 
and one, the second micromere, b, on the other. 

Figure 23. The same egg twenty-one minutes later, view'ed from the side opposite the second micromere. The 
cells, which have been formed by the division of the micromeres of the stage IJ), now form a layer, the ectoderm, 
which rests, like a cap, on the macromere, a. 

Figure 24. The same egg five hours and fifteen minutes later, in the same position as Figure 22, but not quite 
as much magnified. On one side the polar globule is still separated from the macromere, a, by a single sphenUe — 
the second micromere, b. Opposite this the growing edge, g, of the ectoderm is spreading still farther down over 
the macromere. At the point g, and at four other points, are pairs of small cells, which have evidently been formed 
by the division of the larger spherule*. 

Figure 25. Another egg at about the same stage. 

Figure 26. The egg shown in Figure 24, tifty-tive minutes later. The macromere, «, is almost coveted by the 
ectoderm, and the second micromere, b, has divided into a number of spherules. At the growing edge, ^, an 
ectoih'nu sphcrnle is st-en separating from tlie macTomcre. 

Figure 27. A similar view of an egg twenty-seven hours aft^r impregnation. The macromere is almost covered 
by the ectoderm, c c, and is not visible in a side-surface view. At g is an ectoderm sphende, which is 8ei)arating 
from the m.Tcroracre. 

Figure 28. Optical section of the same egg; c c, ectoderm; e n, macromere, divided into two spherules. No 
segmeutatiou cavity c<in bo seen in a normal i'gg at this or any of the preceding stages. 

Figure 29. View of the nutritive polo of an egg a few hours older. 

Figure 30. View of the formative pole of a still older egg. 

Figure 31. Optical vertical section of a .somewhat older egg^ figured with the polar globule above and the 
ectoderm to the right. The egg is now fiatteued from above downward, and is disc-shaped in a surlace-\'iew. 
The macromei"e has given rise to a layer of larger granular cells, which are pushed in so as to form a large cup- 
shaped depression. The more transparent ectoderm, e c, now carries a few short cilia scattered irregularly, and tho 
two layers are separated from eaeh other by a segmentation cavity. This tigui'e is in Plate XXXJX. 

Figure 32. Surface-view of the embryo at the first swimming stage. 
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DEVELOPMENT OF THE OYSTER. 

Explanation op Plate XXXTX. 

Figure 33. Optical section of the embryo at the first swimming stage. The ectoderm has folded upon the 
endoderm, so as to form a primitive digestive cavity, with an external opening, g. The cilia of the velum have now 
made their appearance around the area occupied by the polar globule. This was not present in the egg from which 
the figure was drawn, but it was seen in other eggs, and is shown in a later stage of anotiier embryo, Figure 36. 

Figures 34 and 36. Two surface- views of the embryo shown in Figure 32. 

Figure 36. An older embryo, in the same position as Figures 32 and 33. The external opening of the primitive 
digestive tract has closed up, and the two valves of the shell have appeared in the place which it had occupied. 
The endoderm has no connection with the exterior, and no central cavity could be seen. 

Figure 37. A somewhat older embryo, figured with its dorsal surface above. There is a large, central, ciliated 
digestive cavity which opens externally by the month, m, which is almost directly opposite the primitive opening, 
the position of which is shown by the shell, «. 

Figure 38. A similar view of a still older embryo. The shell, «, has increased in size, and the digestive tract 
has two openings, the mouth, m, and the anus, a n, which are very near each other on the ventral surface. 

Figure 39. The opposite side of a still older embryo, in which the body- wall begins to fold under the shell, to 
form the mantle, m. 

Figure 40. Dorsal view of an embryo at about the same stage. 

Figure 41. Dorsal view of an embryo at the stage shown in Figure 38, with its valves extended ; r «, right valve 
of shell ; I «, left valve of shell ; a n, anus; a, anal papilla; m a, mantle; v, velum; &, body-cavity; « t, stomach. 

Figure 42. Yieir of left side of a still older embryo ; t, intestines. Other letters as in Figure 41. 
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Fignrcs of the egg of the oyster and tbe j-oiing oyator in pro;;rp»sivc ninfi^s of growth, illiistfatitig tb«- stiitlicw of Dr. W. K. Brooks. 
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DEVELOPMENT OF THE OYSTER. 

Explanation of Plate XL. 

Figure 43. Dorsal view of an embryo six days old, swimmiDg by the cilia of its yelam. 

Figure 44. View of right side of another embryo at the same stage; m u, muscles; Ij liver. Other letters as in 
Figure 41. 

Figures 45 to 47. Views of embryo. 

Figure 48. The seminal fluid of a ripe male oyster, mixed with water, and seen with a power of 80 diameters. 
Zeiss, a. 2. 

Figure 49. Fluid from the ovary of a ripe female oyster, seen with the same magnifying power. 

Figure 50. Seminal fluid of a ripe male oyster, magnified 500 diameters. 

Figure 51. Egg a few minutes after mixture with the male fluid, magnified 500 diameters. 

Figure 52. Egg about thirty minutes after fertilization, magnified 500 diameters. 
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DEVELOPMENT OF THE OYSTER. 

Explanation of Plate XLL 

Figure 53. Sectiou of a portion of the visceral mass of a female oyster, magnified 250 diameters; a, epithelium 
of the surface of the body; 6, layer of connective tissue; c, layer of wrinkled cells, which are probably fat-cells, 
from which all the fat has been removed ; /, sections of ten ovarian follicles ; e, the ovarian eggs. 

Figures 54 to 66. Abnormal or direct form of segmentation. 




Fig. 62. 



Figures of llio I'gy nf tlm oystor am! th«> jouny oyster in jiri>;;ri'S8ivi' stages of grnTrtb, Ulnstratini^ Ihe Htudics of Dr. \V. K. lirouke. 

(FruDi till* report of T. H. Fi'ri;n*OD. ciiiiimii«ioncr nf tisliurien fur Muryliuid. I 
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DEVELOPMENT OF THE OYSTER. 

Explanation of Plate XLII. 

Figure 67. Section of a portion of the visceral mass of a male oyster magnified 250 diameters. The surface- 
epithelium of the body is shown at the lower end of the figure. Above this is a loose, thick layer of wrinkled cells, 
which h.tve the appearance of adipose cells from which all the fat has been removed. Above this layer is a large 
duct, lined with epithelial cells, and filled with ripe spermatozoa, which have been poured into it from two follicles, 
which communicate with it on each side. Above this are sections of a number of the follicles of the testis, in three 
of which the contents are figured. 
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Plate XLII. 
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Fig. 67. 



Figures of the egg of the oyster and the young oyster in progressive stages of growth, illustrating the studies of Dr. W. K. Brooks. 

(Fnmi the rrpurt of T. B. Fergnson, coniinissioDri of flithiTicH Tur MarjlaDil.) 
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Somo more fraf^ile shell, such as a scallop or mussel or jingle (Anomia)^ is certainly better, l)ccause tbe growth of 
the attacherl oysters wrenches the shell to iiieces, breakinfi up the cluster and permittirif;: the singleness and full 
ilevelojJineiit to caeh oyster that is so desirable ; or. if the old shell does not break of itself, the culling of the bunch 
it support* is far more easy thau when the foundation is as thick and heavj' as an oyster's or clam's shell. To aid 
this same end, tiles have been used as collectors of oyster-spat, which were covered with u certain composition which 
easily peels o(l", but which is firm enough to hold the young. When they have attained a size an«l age fit for 
removal, they can be stripped oft' without difficulty, removed to other quarters^ or deposited in the localities used 
for growing or fattening, and the tiles can he le-covercd with the composition and used again. (In the Chesapeake 
it is found that (he uiuler-side of the tiles catch tlie most spat,) Possildy, for a permanent bed, nothing is better 
tiian the natural shells, but, to catch the tloating .spawn, sumething of this sort might be tried to advantage, 
especially when it is dcsiruble to move the young oystens, either to protect them from enemies or to grow them 
separately. The anchoring of an old seine at the bottom, the suspending of scallop, cockle, or other thin shells 
in the water, by stringing them from stake to stake a little way under the surface, or the copying of the French 
** fascines", would be other means lo the same end. One of D»y iJoiTespondeuts in Long Island suggest^s inclosing 
small beds of oysters, just before si)aAvuing, by a high l>oard fence, "with plenty of shells or scrii]>s inside to catch 
the spawn, which thus couM not doat away^. This i<lea is substantially followed in France, where stakes of wood 
are driven into the bottom in a circle around a pyramid of oysters ])]aced on stones in the center ; and on the lie de 
Ite dikes are built of open sloae work, so as to divide the bottom into beds, each of which is owned by a piivate 
jjroprietor; ami other stone partitions or walls are run across, and upon these stones the spawn fastens. There 
are 4,000 of these beds or pares. 

The early expejiments in making these artificial beds failed, through the error of placing the cultch in the water 
too soon. Before the oysters near them hnd s]>awned, the insidious but rapid de]iosit of the water had coattd them 
with a greasy slime, which made them as untit for the attachment of the larvie as any part of the surrounding 
bottom. Thus it was learned that the cultch must bo deposited aa short a time before the emission of the spawu 
an possible. 

TiiiE OF SPAWNING. — The time of spawning was found to l»e variable at diflerent latitudes, in different depths 
of water, and according to diverse conditions of weather, etc. It seems to depend primarily upon temperature; 
hciice. iu the south, it begins as early as the heat of summer comes on, and follows it northward. In Chesapeake bay 
81>awii has been collected from A])ril until October. In the report of Master Francis Wiuslow, of the United States 
navy, concerning his surveys of Pocomoke and Tangier sounds, in the Palinurus in 1878, it is stated that there the 
spawning lasted from May to August, but occurred chietly in June and July. ''All oivinions <'oiucide«l that the 
oyster in shoal water spawned rtrst, but differed as to whether, the de]ith being the same, all oysters on the saaie 
bed spawned at or about the same time, as many being for as against the theory." In regard to this point I will 
insert a statement froui the London ^Standard, September, 1808, to the effect, that at the oyster pares on the lie do 
U^, France, "every bed has its own tirue for spatting; thus, one division of the 116 beds may be spatting on a flue, 
warm day, when the sea is like glass, so tliat the spat cannot fail to fall, while on another portion uf the island, the 
spat may fall on a windy day, be thus left to the tender merc,\' of a fiercely receding tide, and so be lost, or fall, 
mayhap, on inaccessible r(>cks a long way from shore". Mr. Wiuslow was also tohl that currents had no effect 
upon the spawning, yet that heavy freshets were very destructive to the ''spat" iu Pocomoke sound, driving it out 
into the bay, and large schools of fish, especially trout aud taylors, devoured a goo<l many every spring and 
summer. I have seen it assertesd, in reference to the French aud English coast, that the spatting of the oyster 
there does rot depend on the weather at all, but it certainly does here, to a certain extent, a wet or warm R])nng 
hastening tie beginning of the spawning-seasOD, though it would not shorten its duration. 

Effect OP tejipkkatures upon time of spawning. — Thedifference, too, in the time of spawning between 
the oysters in deep water and those in shoal, is i>robably due to temi>erature, the deep water being cold and so 
i"etarding the function. As showing how temperature affects this matter, let me say that experience on the northern 
coast shows, that when cohl, windy days occur at spawning-time, there will probably be no emission at all ; but 
when this weather changes aud a night of \varm raiu is followed by a hot morning, thousands of oysters will be seen 
" shooting their 8|>awn " at once. "The selection," says Winslow, '*of the lower sides of the tiles and the interior of 
the 'boxes' may be an eflbrt of nature to jirovide some protection for the young brood by, to a ccrbiiu ext«ut} 
inducing them to seek dark and secluded points for attachment, or the large number found iu such places may 
be due to the inability of the various enemies of the spat to get at them v.hen tJius protrcti-d". 

Age of spawning oysters. — It is pretty .satisfactorily provetl, that oysteia begin to spawu when only one 
year old (or even much less, occasionally), though I found the ])opular im])ression in the northern states to bo, that 
they must be three years of age before emitting spat. How hjng they continue to spawn, or whether there is 
any cessation before ileath, is not known. We are iguoraut, indeed, of the age to whii'li an oyster would live 
undisturljcd ; but ohl oystermeu believe that it never excceils twenty year.s, and that death is finally caused by a 
continued growth of .shell, until its weight aud thickness become too great for the venerable animal within to 
handle, whereupon he starves to death. 
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In Long Island sounci it is consitlered that iWim tlic 51 h to the 10th of July is the time when shdKn i^hoald be 
spread, with the desi|;n of immediiitely catching the spawn, which is not emitted to any extent before that date in 
those northern waters. The method of making these artificial beds is described in the chapters relating to that 
region. 

Seasonal variations in abundance of spawn.— But the most int<;lligent care is not always rewarded 
with a protituble catch, nor does every season bring a uniform addition of young to the natural growth on tho 
native reefs. This varialtility is all the more marlced in regions where oystering has been extensively pursued, 
and natural conditions and environment are disturbeel. Nor are these variations widespread ahmg a whole coa.st : 
they seem essentially local, conflued, often, to very limited areas, indeed, and are marked by oceasional seasons 
of extraonlinary fertility, foHovved by total blanks or only a partial "set''. Thus the last highly productive 
season in the Monument river, Miujsachusetts, wna in 1.S74 ; at Focasset, Massachusetts, 187(>; in the Somerset, 
1877; yet all these localities are close together. This failure may not always be a failure to spawn, but generally, 
perhaps, a waste and loss of all or nearly all tho young, through rough weather or an unclean condition of tho 
i^hores where tbey should have found resting places. Nevertheless, as Mr. Winslow observes, manj' jierscms of 
experieueo are of opiuion, and 1 now concur with them iu thinking, that not only the attachment of young may not 
be general nor occur each year, but that the emission of tlie products of generation may also be frequently conlincd 
to partial areas, and that by a couibiuation of cireinu.stauces tliere can be a total failure of iiupregnalion on all 
beds of any locality. Furthex, on this head, Mr. Winslow recoi-ds some quotable observations, as follows, bh 
resultiiig from his Chcsiipeake studies: 

Wi.< huru only lieen able to investigate the Hpatting of three aeaiMiuR, and it niay be frinnd by sut>tMH|iicnt obson^ations, that two stiniliir 
aeadons of bii<*ccs8, moilerat^^ aucces;*, or failiin?!, wiil follow each otbur, but so fur tlibi has uot been the cuho, aud in ibe puricMl of three 
years wu have, comparatively to th-j other aeatiOUH, ouo at tuant of aucee«!jfiil attachment. 

I can ace no r«a»<>n for tfiippovinK thai there ia auy regular recnrroncc of the spatting-seaaonB, but atn inclined to beli«^ve that the 
anccess or failure is due to two causes — variations of tfDiperatiirt< aud vnriations of du'nsity. I have no mpans of a^cprfaiuing cither tlie 
ch»nj;eR of letnperamre or donsily iu the years pn-ccdiup (buMf in which I havebepii I'njjajijed upau tliiw invehtipulidii, aud in l»oth uoaeona 
I arrived in the Hounds too late for tho tcinpenvturc.H or deterniiiiatiiHis of denaily obtiiim-'d by the party to bo of practical value. 

Oysters will aud do live in very dissimilar temperature,*, and iu waters of very dilferent densities, at* ia shown by their existence in 
the watcm of North America, from Nova Srntia to the Gulf, aud on both the Atlantic Jkud Pucilic coasts. That the mature oyster is a hardy 
animal, readily adapting itself to new conditions and t'nvironinent, is hhown by the ease with which it is trnnsplnnted from the wami 
■\rater8 of the Chesapeake to the colder ones of New Eiiglatid; from the tbume and salt waters of the oceHU and bay f« tlie lirui-kish 
waters of the creeks and rivers, or riee rermi, aud from soft bottoms to hard or tho reverse, but natnratly this hardiness is not a quaHty of 
the itiiniatiin- oyal+'rw or the swirntiiiu^; finbryoa. 

The iufluence of increased or diminished temperature upon the forraution of the ova and spennat^zoa, luiuit be very serious and very 
considerable, and, judging by analogy, it would aeeni jirobable that the formation would be more rapid during a wamiapriug th.iu during 
a coUl one. 

Whether the formation lias Iteen late or early, when once formed a audden change of density or of temperature may ao affect the 
oyster or the generative uiatter, tliat the latter would not be expelled, and only upon this hypothesis can be esplafued the retention of 
the products of generntiou noticed in bo many oysters, and which ia aaid to be so commou, for nunc of the other conditioua arc sulyect to 
violent ehan^ea, such being peenliar to tlie density and teinperattire alone. 

Probably the inflnenee of chan;j;es of eiivirnument, especially of density and temperature of tho water, is moat severely felt by the 
cmbryoB when in their free swimming sf^'ite, aud, iu connection with the want of success of the 8pattinj»-8eas<)us in the sounds, it ia 
notiee<i that the temperiiture curves sliow a maximum change about the time when it is suppo.sed that the young wouhl attacli in largest 
numbers, (►r about the period when they were sw-innnitig almiit in the water. It ia also worthy of notice that Profeaaor Brooks, about 
this tiini', met with the maximum aumunt of success in his ed'orts to artiilcially raise the embryos. 

In conaideratlou of tho foregoing, I am of the opiuion that tho success or failure of any spatting-seasoa is dependent upon tho 
equability of the temperature, and that the higher the tempenitaro during the spring months, the earlier the advent of the apawTiing- 
■oaaon, and that an incri'a**ed temperature will also hasten the devc^lopijieut of the spat, and of the young oyaters after thoy have become 
attached. I a!,s<» infer that sudden and extcosi ve changes of density will likewise att'ect the advent, daratiou, and aucceaa of the spawniiig, 
though to a less extent. 

8ubse«pient to the attachment of the auimal, changes of the conilition ,>iurrounding it are not of ao much importance, though 
naturally such changes will more eevert'ly atlect the delitale organism of tin' young oyster than that of the older and more hardened 
adult. During the first six mmiths of it** existence, the oyster is exposed to the greate.st dangi^r from tho numerous enemies whidi 
surround it. The thin, delicate sheila, from one-sixteenth of an inch t<) (me inch iu diameter, are readily bored by tho drills »ir torn olf 
by the crabs, and the inunensc nuuiUcra of both of thcw\ leave no room to douLit their destructive eflects. The inspection of the s])at- 
erdlectoTs in the Big Anneuiesses river, wbows tliat during the early months of their existence about 50 per cent, of the young oysters are 
destniyed, and future inspections of the hurdle will, 1 hope, give the rate of dccreaae in other periods of time. 

Naturally, aa the animal jirogresscs, it becomes mort^ hardy and better able lo resist the attacks <»f enemies and changea of 
environment, and thus wo iind on the unworked beds, where the oyslera an' practically in a natural statCf that the decn'ase in po.>wing 
ftom young growth to mature oysters is about ;K> per cent,, or about one-third of a given number perish iu passing from the first to the 
foDrth year of their oiisteuee. 

Hero our information ceases, but enougli has been gathered to indicate the proportiiin which nature has assigned as neeeasnry 
l»etwe«in the young and tho mature oy.>tti-r«. For every l.tKH) of the latt,<'r there should be l,r>W of the former, if the number of hrood- 
oyst<T8 necessary to maintain the fecun«iity of the beds is to he kept up, and though this proportion is Imscrd u]ion data which is not quite 
sutlicieut, yet, as I have said, it is all that has Uecn aliord<-d ns yet, aud may be accepted within certain limits. Certainly, whatever it 
should l>e, the uumlier of the rising generation of the animals should m-wr Ih? less than that of the ohler, or there should always be na 
many young as mature on any Iwd, A greatly increased jtroportiim of young to mature oysters would show cither one of the two things— 
that the mortality in pfussing from youth to niaturity u-ilh much greater than shown by the dredging rcaults in the bay, or that a very 
large uumlHjr of mature oysters had Iweu removed by other thau natural causes. 

Ill cuaBideriug theae aeveral boda, the question of food and other neceesary aappliea lia« not beeu considered, aa it ia «vident that 
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vrlioTi an nyster-bed ia formed aod oxiata natnmlly, all the conditions for its saccesaful life are probably present, and any failnro of on 
iciiiMtrtttut Hupjtly would l« followed by a epccdj extinction of all the oysters on tlio bwl. Such dctormiuationB of the quality and 
r|uiiTitity of thti food, cbaracttT of bottom and water, and other matters, aro only of interest and deairable for the pnrposo of coiupnrinK 
mw Ux-ality with anuthiT. Such was not the purpose of this luvoBtij^^ation, nud coniM-qucntly the detcnninatiou of those points has been 
but iiH'idi'titiil to tbn Trork. 

I'nihably tli*^ ft*t.'uii<Uly of a bed is increasfd f n a certain extent by working upon it. The drodges or other implements uaed open 
the bed and sprciid it, tliiw yiviny more room for development, and alJnwinfj a j^-ater amount of fiKwl to reach the animals. Tbo 
UKirlality is great in all tbickly-jMipnlatA'd tracts and in any closely-united eoininnuity, and it is evident that the removal of any of Ihe 
brood-oysters coubl not Ite efleetud wilbniit destroyiny the fecundity of the bed, did not this vorj' removal indueuec the mortality among 
the young, so as to allow a larger uuniber to como to maturity. But this removal of brood-oysters may become so great that the most 
violent exertions of tiaturo to supply others are nnerjnal to the demand. It must also be evident, that as soon as the number of brood- 
oysters is thus diminiMlied, even to the. sligUtest ext<>nt, the feeundity of the bod is iinpnin<d. 

Tiu<* impairment constantly increas(»N, intliieneing, as it does, both old and yonnp. As the uninbor of the lntt«T dccreo&e, bo will tlio 
number of the former, and as that nnmher is a;^ain and ajrniii dimiuishi'd, the number of yonng produced by them must eonstautly 
diuiinifib. Thus the rause for the destruetioti of the fecnndity of the bed, and the jp'adual extinction of the animals upon it, can Iks 
readily uuderstoitd and as easily comprehended, as the, fact that the fecnndity and preservation of the jirodnetive powers of al)ed depends 
u)toii the number of nuitnre, spawn-bearing oysters upon it. It is not infant by ihis, that none bat the mature oysters .ire capable <d* 
ri'pr<M)ueti(U), a« snch is not the case, oyst^Ts of even six or nine ninnths' {jrowtli having been obHervod by me with ripe ova and 
spermatozoa in them, but the main dependence must lie placed upon the adult« in the commnDity, aa the apawu of the young growth ia 
not cousidcrablo wht^u coiu]>ared with that of the other class. 

Without a knowledge of the number of oysters on a bod, it is iuipoRsible tosay what number should be removetl, and aa an attainment 
of the knowledge of the number on tlie bed is ahuost jtiipos.siblo, ail ihat can be done is to keep the proportions between the young- and 
tbo mature as nearly the same as on imtnral bods, and this should be the aim and result of all laws having Ihe protection of the beds in 
view. 

Devklopment of Tnii oyrter-SHBLL. — The way in which the oj'Stcr's slid! i.s (U'vi'lopetl in tlie embryo, lins 
bet'ii shown by the qiiotatiaiis from Dr. W. K. Brook.s' paper. It is increased with the growtlt of the oyster tliiring 
the warm iiiotitli.s of the ye;ir, hut receive:^ few rtfl<litioiis iu winter. These are siipplietl by tht- (k')iciitelyfriiip;e(l 
niiiiitle which, with the gills, foruiH the "beiml" iu popiihir phrase. From the ruffled etlge of the muiitle are 
dei.>08ited very flue particles of carbonate of lime, till at laat they form asubstaace aa thin as silverpajier, and 
exeeedingly fragile, ' To these are ailded, more and more, until a sati-sfiirtory thicUne.ss and hanlne.S8 is .secured. 
"When oysters are growing their slii-Us ihey innst be liaixUed very carefully, as the new growth of the shell will 
cnt like broken glass; it is said, also, that a wound ou the finger from an oyster-shell is often very poisonous. 
If thiH be trin', it in probably owing to the minute organisms adhering to the *<hell, whidi are left iu the wound 
and i)r()«Iuce a loral fever. These shells are; to the eroatures they contain what his bones are to man. They 
support an<l protect the soft parts. Like the bones in the higher animals, they are composed of two substances, the 
one animal, the otlter earthy. The animal part resembles gelatine; the earthy part is principally carbonate of lime. 
They contain, however, small 4|uautities of phosphate of lime, a little [lotash, and soda auil acid. Iix one hundred 
parts of oyster-shells there will be found — 

Water 17 

Animal matter.. ... 8 

Carbonate uflime 75 

Phoejihate of lime , . 3 

Other solts 3 

100 

Matcrials for the GKOWTn of the snp.i.L.. — The materials for its shell, like its food, are supplied by the 
sea-water; and where, by reason of there being a scarcity of these ingredients in the shoi*c8 of the sea, tiie water 
at any one place lacks tliem, or is feebly supplied, oysters will not flourish, or will pr<Kluce light and easily-br*)keii 
shells. Such was the ca.se on Nantucket. "If the shell is thin, or if it i.s formed very slowly, the danger from 
enemies and accidents is greatly imTcascd; and those oysters which are able to construct their shells with the 
greatest raiiidity, are the ones which suriive and grow up. The amount of dissolved carbonate of lime which the 
ocean contains is unlimited, but thu amount which ciin reach each oyster is not very great; and if all the oysters 
which attach themselves were to survive, there can be no doidit that they would exhaust the available .supply of 
lime before they failed to obtain enough organic fm)d," It is well known to conchologista that coral reefs and 
limestone islands arc richest in all sorts of molhisks ; and one reason, no doubt, why the yoting oysters thrive K'st 
ou the natural oyster-bed is, that the old dead sliells are soon c<)rrodcd, and in a few years entirely dissolved, by 
the sea-water, aflbrdiog an abundance of new shell-material for the survivors. The vast amouut of dissolved lime 
poured info the Gulf of Mexico l)y (ho Missis-sippi and other rivers, doubtless largely accounts for the abniidanc« 
of uiollusks, marine worms, and radiates that throng in its witters. Varying conditions will cause mm-h diffcivtice 
in the shells of oysters from various localities. Naturalists at lirst thought these diflcreuj-cs amotinted to specitic 
<listinction, and experienced dealers can pick out oysters from different regions not oidy, but from diflereut be*1s iu 
tlio same region. Mr. Wiuslow itotes that, in the Chesai>eake, oysters found upon beds that have Iweii much 
worked differ materially, being single and broader, in ctm^parison to their length, round and with blunt bills. 
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"They are usually dark iu color, and have ft consideniUje amount of mud and sand on tbe sLells. The sponges do 
not appear to be aa abundant, and the amount of dredprin}? on any bed may always be known by tbe appearance of 
the oysters brought up. Upon an overdrcdjr<'d and ahnost exhausted bed the oysters will be large and single, 
blunt-billed, with dirty shells, and an almost entire absence of sponges, barnacles, and Crepidula will be noticed, but 
the shells will be covered with Tubicohi an<l bored in many places bj' the boring pholadJ' 

Oyster peaels. — As in other molhisks, pearls nre likely to bo found in our commou oyster, but, unfortunately, 
these are usually discovered in the mouth alter the oyster has been cooked, and the value of the pearl thus dejstroyetl. 
In the Peabody Museum at Ynle College is a hollow, tear-shaped pearl taken from a commou oyster at Xew Haven, 
which is a third of an inch iu length. Mr. Ileniy 0. Rowe, of the same city, showed me several large, round pearl.s, 
and told me he had had a hundred or so in the course of his life. As a rule, however, they have little market value. ' 

Or.STKn-nKDS. — Imt'^much as oysters can only exist under certain conditions, to be found only in restricted 
areas of sea-bottora, it is nntnrally to be expected that they will be found in colonies having a Iwundary defined 
with more or less exactitude. TtH'*;e restrictetl localities, because of their usual shape and ai>j»earance, are called 
"beds" and ''banks" in the northern states, and "bars" or "rocks" in the .southern, while in the Gulf of Mexico 
you hear oidy of "oysterrecf^-k". Although in waters so populous with this mollnsk as Chesapeake bay, a tloating 
jdank or bush will be found covered with small oysters in almost any part of the bay, it would be far from the truth 
to conclude that even in that most favored region the bottom was paved with the bivalves. On the contrary, the 
beds there, as elsewhere, are so well marked that they can be laid down on a chart or staked out with buoys; and 
even in the best oyster- regions they occupy such an inconsiderable part of the bottom that any one ignorant of 
their position would have very little chance of finding oysters by iiromiscuous dredging. At the same lime, it is 
not always apparent why an oyster bank should ocvnv where it is found, rather than at some other place ; or why 
many areas, seemingly highly suitable, are not furnished with them. In the beginning, the character of the 
bottom has the ^eatest iiitliience of all upon the locution of a beil, undoubtedly, fur a young oyster will not live 
except in certain suitable situations. Accident having llxed an oyster in a certain spot, however, and good fortune 
granted him safe growth, the growth of a bed there follows speedily, and with wiilening area augments in Mtrciigth, 
until nearly beyond the reach of natural destructive agencies. The living and dead shells of the adult oysters 
furnish the best surfaces for the attachment of the young, and for this reason the points where oyster-beds are 
already established, are those where the young have the most favorable surroundings and the best chance for life, 
and the beds thus tend to remain permanent and of substa-ntially the same size and shape. An idea of their extent, 
under favorable circumstances, may be had from the report to the Coast Survey, that in Tangier sound, Maryland, 
alone, there are 28 beds, whoso united area is 17,070 square nautical miles, with twice as much additional bottom 
where oysters are otvcasioually caught. 

Efpect of sedijikntary deposits uvoy the beds. — The welfare of the beds is interfered with, seemingly, 
by few natural inliucuces outside of living enemies. Mr. Winslow investigated the question of sedimentary deiiosits 
upon the beds of a portion of the Chesapeake, and reiArts in respect to Tangier sound as follows : 

Tlioso beds tying in dcop water are particularly free from an unfile proportion of mud on tliG bottom, the *boale«t bwlu Laving tbe 
ihickcst miiil-covering. If tbero was n oiinstant and inercasmg deposit npnu tbe beds, they would long ago have disApi>eared, or at least 
Imvp bocomo of much HmalU*r area, but ib« revcrHe is tbt caso, thi' Ix'ds inL'^^^sing in area const.iutly, 

They are, however, exposed to one upeoipsof di'pusit whicli is \rry injurioim. llf^avy gales ocrurring in winter and mimnier frequently 
tear up the large rpinntities of grasa, wwwrwl, and «ju)ii;;« nu tin; Rami Klinali* almut ib« scniiid and di'ftos't it upon (Iio beds. Iftliin occurs 
ill sunmier, when there are a smaller number id' dredgers iif wmk, the effect in very injurious, the '* culteh " beiug eovered, and the young, if 
Mpawiied, smothered by the gross, weeds. trnvA, and unid which it coIb-clH. Tbe California rock, Piuey Inland bur, and Manokiii beds are 
those mo»t subject to this evil. The gales also havo the cflTeet of covering the scattered oysters on the leeward sands, which process is 
called "sanding", and, from what I etmld lenni, appears to be a very injurious one. The oyat«rs are buried, and (be bottom becomes 
smooth and hard. Where at least thirty biishr^ls of oysters could be taken iireviiuis to a gale, not onn oyster could be found HnbHe<(uctit to 
it. The winter gales have the greatest eftVct, owing prohabty to their greater severity and direction, whith in from the northward and 
westward. The "sand" oysters are found in largest numbers on the euatern sliores of the sound, and about Kedge'a aud Hooper's straits, 
consequently they would feel a northwesterly gale unieh more than one from the opposite direction. Tliey are said not to recover from 
the "sanding" for several months, and upou their ri'appearatice arc noticeable on account of the whiteness of their sheila. 

In respect to Pocomoke sonnd^ more harm was disclosed : 

The fact that on nearly atl the beds, and especially those in Iho viiiuity of the creeks and rivers and in the nppor paif of thd sound, 
there is a light covering of mud mure or Icis thick over the oysters, would lead to an inference tliat there ui list be a deposit of that 
character going on. On most of the beds the siilistrafuui of the bottom was ban], and the Ibiiknesaof the surface covering griuluully 
decreased aa tho entrance to the sonnd was ajijiroachcd. * • • Tlie Pocomoke river, draining nn extensivo tract of the peninsula, 
would bring down a large amotiut of sinlimenf, which llie strong ebb-curreiit would curry directly over the beds in tho npper part, of tho 
sound. Tho amount in any given period of time would be difllcull to ascertain, but the character will be shown to H<nnc extent by an 
examlntttion of the specimens of bottom. Whether the amount of matter deposited is sufficient in rpjantily to seriously aftcct the beds is 
a matter of cotyecture. I should judge that it was not, and my opiuiou coincides with that of all tho oystermen I was aWe to interrogate. 

That it must have some eft'cct cannot bo doubted, and the evident deterioration of the beds in Pocomoke sonml may be accounted 
for, to some extent, by tho supposition that the eft'cct is injurious; but so many other and more direct causes exist for the deterioralion, 
that it is dilMctilt to climinato their iudueuce. The fact that the beds have existed aud have bcou worked since the first settlemouL of the 
country, would lead to ou iufereucc that the cfl'cct, if prejudicial, was very slightly eo. 
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Tlie scattered nyntera lying on the sands and thnm bods in tlio vicinity of sond-sboalii and iu Hhallow water, tlie Mnddy mareh amt 
Beacli island rocks particularly, nro exposed 1o <Intiiaf,a< by "ftindiiig" in a manner similar to certain befls in Tangier soand, and whitlt 
Las already been described. Tho large amount of Rrasa, sponge, and 9ctt-we«d growing on the «and-Bboals, espe<riully the one to the eont 
of Herno inland and south of th« Guilford elijiuinjl, is fro4)neiitiy torn np l>y tlie heavy gules and deposited on tlm beds witli Ilie ttnniu 
iryurioos effect that it had in Tangier sound. Heavy southerly galea will buuietimes cover the beds above tlio Buoy B[iit and Shell roc-tta 
with mud for a short time, but not lufficiently long, it is said, to affect the oysters seriously. 

Effects of ice on the beds. — This account is typical of wbut jnigUt bo mud of oyster-beds in general along 
the whole coast- About the onlj- other injurious agency i.s that of iee. lu tlie Che8ai>eake heavy winter galea 
from tJie northward have the effect of dimiuiahing the depth of water by piling up any tloating ice upon the leeward 
shores and cutting away parts of the shores. Few beds are exposed, however, by the lowest of the.se tides, and it is 
rare that ice grounds, doing ilamage at these times only to a small extent, unless it remains for a long time iu contact 
with the beds. In respect to this, Winsluw has some interesting remarks: 

If it [the ice] only touches in a few places, not mnch harm is done; indeed, it is supposed to protect the majority on the bed by 
covering lh«m, but where there is a contact all over the "rock", the oyetera are killed in a short space of time. • • • 

Tliu winter giiles hnak up iLu ice-Gelds and pile them u]> iu immense masaes on the leeward shores and over the adjacent 1>eds, The 
Shirk's Fin bed euffer» particularly iu tliia reapeet. A good deal of dniuago is done to the shores by the ice, and the oysters feel the effect, 
showing it by becoming what is called "winter killed", or poor and weak, having a slimy, sickly appearance when 0]>eue<I. Many die ou 
the beds from this cause, and after the disappearance of the ice, ten days or two weeks must elapse \>efore tliey are fit for marketable 
pnrpoflos. Ordinary cold weather and a moderate amount of ice is said to improve the fishing, the oysters appearing to be «lrawn more to 
the surface of the bed xind the sheila to sink more toward the bottom. My informants said Ibis effect was quite noticeable. No one that 
I WM able to iuterrogat** had ever seen an oyster frozen im tkr walrr, and the impression was, that so long an the oysters were covered they 
would recover from any ill effecta of ice or onlinary c(dd weather. 

In northern waters, such as Long Island sound and Narraganset. bay, the oysters seem much more hanly iu 
the endurance of cold than those of the Choaapeake. This wouhl natur.tlly be expected. Nevertheless, drifting 
ice often plows up the beds, both natural and artificial, to a niinous extent in cxposeil situations, or, resting upon, 
freezes great areas of loose, single oysters into its under surface, and then, on a rising tide and before a brisk wind 
or strong current, moves off, bejiring thousands of bushels away to scatter lliem over u<nv ground, or hold them 
until they perish, Tbis sort of action is an agcnoy to be remembered in studying the geogriiphical distribution of 
oyster-beds, since tlio molliisks will survive a K)ng journey of this kind, and, linally, by the grounding or thawing 
of the floe, may be dropi)ed all together in some fuAonible spot at a long distiuice from any other colony. The 
existence of such an isolated bed might easily be useil as an aigumctit, to show the great distance to which spawn 
travels, when, iu fact, the colony owed its origin to uotliing of the kind, but to having its progenitors cariied there, 
as adults, by floating ice. 

The question of the influence which ice has upon the existence of oysters as a race, iu a certain region, becomes 
of great moment, when the locality is as nearly aK-tic as the gulf of St. Lawrence. I asked many que^itions on this 
X>oint when at Prince Edward island, and also as to the effect of low temijerature generally ou the mollusks of 
that coast. 

Tkmperatitre obsertations. — The oidy observations on temperature that I could lejirn of having been 
made in the gulf of St. Lawrence wen^ in 1.S72, by Prof. J. F. Whitcaves, of Montreal, who recorded them in an 
article iu volume VI of- the Canadian Xaturaliitt.* After describing the character of the bottom, this writer goes 
on to say : 

Attempts were made to endeavor to ascertain the approximate temperature of the deep-sea mud. When the dredge was hanled up, its 
contents were emptied as quickly aa possible into a large shallow tub, and this was covered with a tarpaulin and placed in the shade. An 
onlinary tlieruionu'tcr, with a metal case and perforated base, was lh«^ii plunged into the mud, and the whole was kept carefully sha<led 
for a time. With one exemption the tciii|H"ra.ture of the mud was found to be from 37" to 38'^ F.-ihr.. and thia not alone is deep water; foe 
sand brought up from 25 Catboms on the north shore of the St. Lawruuce also uiade the mercury sink to 38<^ or 37*^ Fahr. 

Again, the same author writes: 

In the deepest partw of the river, on the south shore, between Anticoeti and ]»nrt of the Oaspf peniamli, the thermometer registered a 
few degrees higher. Sand dredge<l on the north shore iu 25 fathoms also made the mercury sink to 3^0 or SJ**. 

Elsewhere he mentions that ofl" Port Hood, Cape Breton, the temperature of the bottom ranged from 40° to 
420 Fahr.? but adds, that not a trace of oysters are found living on that part of the coast These are summep 

records. 

Such notes were unsatisfactoiy, since they referred to an area outside of the oyster's range, and I therefore 
essayed to learn something of the tompcraturc of the water upon the beils themselves — but I had no l»etter moans 
than an ordiimry thermometer, which 1 bclitnxMl to be not fur from true — at various points where it wiw possible. 
It will l)e seen by the record of thnse observaUniis below, that the temperature is higher than would naturally bo 
suspecteil cm a coast where the Gulf Stream is the other side of a polar cinrcnt, that brings host.s of icebergs to the 
northern shores of Pnuce Edward and Cape Breton, and tills Northumberland sound with immense tlows of dense, 

• WmTKA\T.», J. F. Notes on n deep-sea dreilging exiwdition round the island of Aoticosti, in the gnlf of St. Lawrence. Canadian 
Jfaturalitt, TI (new seriea), pp. 86-100. 
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blue arctic ice. The observations were made at various lionre of the day, sorattimes in aunsLiuc, soraetimes nnder 
a cloud, and at diflVrent stages of the tide. Thoy are only to !>(> takcit as a more indication of the fUMitrnl warmth 
of tlie watO!r ou the sarfiicc of the beds iu that region, in the aniuinn. It is worth mention that the hshermen 
thonglit the water now about midway between its greatest cold and greatest warmth j but 1 cau hardly believe this 
true. 

Table of temperalures (^Fakrenheit), 

Degrees, 
fioptember 18, 1879, Shcdiac : Tempcratnre of surface water ; ebbtide 61 

18 Ttimperfttruro of air; ebb tide 5*1 

19 Temperature of air (raining) 54 

10 TBinpiTiiture of sliuri! w*t*)i-; low tide 55 

19 T«mperHtiir« of siirf'afe, J inilp Ottt in the bay 56 

19 Temperature of bottom, on oyster bed, 12 observations 58 

19, Point du ChAno whiirf: Bottom water, 2 fathoms f»7 

20, Sumniorside, Prince Edward island: Bottom water, *2 futboniH, ebb Uile, 10 a. m &2i 

20 B<jttuui water, 2 fatlioms, incoming tide, 10 ». m 55 

20 Bottom wat*'r, a fathom.^ bigb tide, 4 p. m 59 

20 Buttoni water, 2 tjithoms, tide going out, 5 p. in., and deeper 

water 58 

21 Bottom water, dead low tide, air chiUy S6 

22, Biuhmond bay: Bottom water on bed, 4 p. m., ebbiu<; tide , 58 

Ilowever, I had no opportunity to leam the minimnm terapei'nture which these oysters would survive. It 
ft'onld not 1>€ safe to say that the sole reason why oysters did not grow ofl* Port Hood, for instance, was that the 
bottom water was as cold as 40^ or 42"^ Fahr. There are probably various other reasons. I was told by fishermen 
on the.islaud, and at Shediac, that tliey ttid not think llie water could be too cold, short of actual freezing. They 
were united in the opinion, however, that ice had Ijeen the direct cause of the extinction of many of the beds. As 
I have said in my chapter descriptive of that district, however, I am sure that ice, or nature at large, has had less 
to do with this misfortune than the hee<lless greed of the oystertneu themselves. 

Food of the oysteu. — The t|uestion of proper and suihcient food is also one of great itnportance, in considering 
the question of oyster-growtli, whether in natural or artitieial beds. The anatomical an-angeineiit of the ouster's 
month and stomach, have already been explained, and the general character of his miscroscopic, floating food 
alluded to. Some furthei details in respect to this may be of iinportanee. In a paper published in Ihc report to 
the British governnient on oyster-culture in Ireland, in 1870, Prof. W. K. Sullivau, of Dublin, remarked, that 
independently of the mechanical constitution of the shore and littoral sea-bottom, i. f,, deposition of sediment, tho 
currents, the temperature, etc., the nature of the soil pro<luces a marked iufluen<;e upon the food of the plants and 
sedentary animals that inhabit the locality, as will as njiou the association of sjiecies. Especially is it the case 
with oysters, that the soil exerts so much influence on the shape, size, color, brittleuess of shell, antl flavor of the 
meat, that an esi>eriencetl person can tell with great certaiuty where any particular sitecimen was grown. '^Were 
we able to determine the specific fpialities of the soil which jiroduce those ditlerences in the qualities of oysters, it 
would be an important step in their cultivation. Again, soils favorable for the reproduction of the oyster are not 
always equtilty favorable for their subsequent development; and, again, there are many places where oysters thrive 
but where tliey ciinnot bree^l. This problem of the specitic influence of the soil is, however, a very diflicult and 
complicated one. First, because it is almost impossible to separate the speeitie action of the soil from those of the 
other causes enumerated; and next, because, though much has been written on the subject of oysters, I do not 
know of any systematic series of exjieriments canned out upon dift'erent soils, and for a snltieient length of time, 
to enable accidental causes to be eliminated, which could ati'ord a clue to the determination of the relative 
importance of the action of the several causes above enumerated, at the dittereut stages of develo|)ment of tho 
oyster. • • • I believe the character and abun<lance of Diutitmttvea and lihizopodn^ and other microseopit! 
animals, in oyster-grounds, is of primary' imimrtauce in connection with oyster cultivation. The green color of the 
Colchester and Mareinies oyster shows how mucli tlie (piality may be aflected by such organisms. It is probable 
that the action or intluence of the soil of oyster-grminds upon the oyster, at the various stages of its growth, 
deiieruls mainly upon the nature and comp:»tative abundance of tho lymUunacfOy liliizopoda^ Tii/itxorki, and other 
microscopical organisms which inhabit the ground. I have accordingly ahrays noted where the mird appeared to 
be rich in IHatom/icea, Faramini/era^ and other microscopic organisms. A thorough stmly of a few differently- 
situated oyster-grounds, exhibiting well-marked dift'erenees in the character of the oyster from this point of view, 
by a competent microscopist, acqutriuted with the classes of plants and animals just mentioned, would be of great 
scientific interest and practical inii)ortance." 

Of all the edible matter afloat in the water where the oyster lives, probably none is of greater importance to 
this and other moIluKks than the hiafoma — microscojtic forms of arjualic plants which, in almost infinite variety, 
swarm in both salt and fresh water, in the pond and ditch, in river and estuary, and throughout the open ocean. 
The distinguishing feature of tho Diatoms is their indestnictible skeleton of flint, in the shape of a pair of 
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transparent glassy plates united at their edges. Wlien tlie plant dies and the soft parts decay, this flinty skeleton 
falls to the hcttttnii;, but is not destroyed. Century after century they accumulate and form immense beds, 
contiibutiug tnyiiads of skeletons to the rocky mass. 

The GitKKN ovsTEUS OF Europe. — The Diatoms ui-e brown, when they possess any color at all. It ia not due 
to them, therefore, but to eating the ebtoro]>byl-tintiHl spores or tlie whole plants of other six-cies, that the 
"greening" of oystei-s, or the " green-gill ", is due. This Las frequently been ascribed to some metallic absorption, 
which rendered the oyster unfit to eat. I am, therefore, glad to be able to quote Professor Sullivan again ou this 
point. He says: 

A8 tho f^"^" color of 1h«? ninntlfl of oysters from certain localitiPK Just refprred to is pommonly attribute<l to copper, und as siicli oysters 
aio consequeutly bclioverl very gi'iierally to bo poisonous, and tllK'ir valiit' therefore gn'atly dejireeiated, I mo^lc the most cnreful warcli for 
traces of tliot metal in the iinulw whiih 1 bad received from j;roiiuda kuowu to produce green-beurded oysters. Oystera aud other luoUusea 
placed in solutions containing cojiper iind other nu-tals absorb tlieDi, and retain them in tlii-ir tissues. I have had two or three 
opportunities of examining oysters which had assimilated copjjer ovrinn to mine-wat*r eontaiuinjj it beinp allowed to flow into estuaries 
at plaees close to oyster-beds. In every case the copper was found in the body only of the oyster, wliieh it colored bliiisli jrreen, and not 
in the mantle or lieanl, irhich was not ijieen. In the green-bearded oysters which I have bad im opportniut.y of examining, the body w:i« 
not green, and no trace of copper could bo detected in any part of the aninml. The color, too, was not the Bome aa th.-it of the tmo 
copper oysters, but rather that which would result from the deposition of chlorophyl or other Bimilar chloroid vegetable body in the cells. 

In the oysters at Arcachon, Fniuce, a violet tint has been observed, sometimes, which is due to a similar cause, 
although referred to the iodine and bromine of sea-water. Certain reddish alga', were fotind, when washed in fresh 
water, to impart to this a brilliant violet tint ; and by careful observation it was ascertained that even the spores 
of these phtuts, which constitute a not inconsiderable portion of the nutriment, were similarly colored. In ordinary 
seasons, the dilution of the salt water by the rains in the Arcachon basin is sufficient to wash out the color of the 
spores of the algte, but when the brine is strongly concentrated, there is no such appearance about the gills of the 
oyster as has been described. 

Ratk of growth in oysters. — It is, of course, largely upon their supply of food and of limo that their 
growth depends. This growth, however, is very variable, dei>ending on the season, and iu some years the increase 
is very slight. In general, ti-insplnnting young oysters in water similar to that in which they were born, rauses 
them to grow more rtipidly ; but if they are carried into diiierL^ut temperature and other strange conditions, they 
will grow slowly. Thus in New Yorli bay, the East river, and Newark buy "seed" far outgrows that brought from 
Virginia, In the Chesapeake, no doubt, the reverse would be true. IJut the conditions afl'ccting growth may 
vary greatly within the same district. At Bird inland, in Boston harbor, for instance, bedded oysters grow but 
very little, while those on the muddy shores of Winthrop, in fresher water, adil a great length to their shells, 
birt improve very little in flesh, making them very profitable to sell by the barrel, but not to open. 

Effect of weatiikr. — The weather aflcets their health somewhat. When heavy winds blow in from the sea, 
TuiiUing high tides and cold, salt water, the oysters shut their shells and will not feed, but during ofl'-shorc winds 
they fill up well. Though a hard winter leaves tiysters in a weak condition, the losses on the beds by death are 
greatest when the weather is changeable and high winds are frequent. 

A Baltimore correspondent writes: 

Thunder sours milk and Icills oysters. Yon may load a vessel to its utmost L-aparity, start for market, and one good round clap of 
thunder will kill evmy oyster in the vessel imniediutidy. roiuidin({ with an ax upon the deck of u vessel, when oyster* arc thereon, or 
ponuding upon the side of a vessid with a heavy weight, will kill every oyster that feels the jar. 

I am not sure of the precise truth of this last assertion ; but I know, that on the Massjichusetts oyster-schooners 
no wood-chopping is allowed, and I have heanl it arguetl that steamers could never be used in transporting 
Virginia o;i«ter8 northward to the planting-beds, iR'causo of the jar of the iriiichinery. Ilow sensitive oysters are 
to feeliug, appears from the fact, that they almost invaritibly ckwe, the instant a boat comes near the bed. It has 
been said that they see the shadow ■ but to dispose lA' this, it is simply necessary to remind the reader that oysters 
have no eyes. It is by perceiving the jar in the water that they are apprised of the approach of some body, and, 
acting on instinctive presumption that it is an enemy, they drojt their visors. 

Description of tue Florida bays and reefs. — On the other hand, how oysters contribute to the 
advancement of the world of humanity, apart from the nourishment which men and various animals derive from 
their juicy luMlies, in well illustrated on the western coast of Florida and elsewhen- in the (lulf of Mexico. The 
extent to which organic, living agents are ailding to the coast-line of this ptu-titui of the United States is 
renuirkable, the more so as we hardly expect results so large and substantial from any means short of volcanic or 
geologic methods. 

All ahnig the western or gulf coast of Florida, i)articularly at it« southern end, are great numbers of bars of 
oysters, worthlc^'s (In their natural growth) for civilized humanity, but beloved of the raccoons, which nightly come 
to etit them, and licnce (;allcd ''coun-oysters". Many of these rct^fs go bare at htw tide, aud you may walk about 
on them. They consist of nothing but masses of oysters .so crowdi'd aiul conipa«^t, that a solid and level surfa<*o 
(seamed by frequent shallow channels and spaces a few inches wide) covers over the whole reef, which may be 
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soiveral linndred yards long and fortj'or fifty yards in breadtb. You may count up the number of individual oysters, 
when I tell you that a square foot will often contain a hundred. 

When the reef has attained sueU a hoi^dit that its crest is exposed to the air nt low tide longer than it is visited 
by the water of the hi«;h tide, the oysters will cense to grow there, while still dourishiug arnuinl the edges. The 
dead shells, growing brittle, are soon broken to pieces by the waves, and linally reduced to such small fragraeuts, 
that they are like a shingle beach, or even like sand. Such a reef also, o]>posing the llow of the currents, furuishec 
lodgment to all sorts of drifting 8earwra<'.k, receives a growth of the algie and grasses which frequent smih half- 
Bubmerged levels, and is nil the time binlt up at the top by the washing iipun it of fragments broken from its edges. 
It is not long, therefore, before a sort of shelly soil is formed, and souie tloatiug mimgrove stem or seed takes root 
there, and mauages to get so firm a foothold that the storms do not tear it away. 

The oYSTiiK as a reef-builder. — This doue, the far-reaching and tangled roots of the bush form an eddy 
which deposits sand and floating stutV, until more mangroves have room to root themselves, and the bar ceases to be 
a "reefi it has become a"mangrove key". . Now,the maQgrove(of which there are several kinds) is a vei-y curious 
tree. It has a low, branching stem, and is thus pretty much all head ; you canuot see anything as yon approach 
but a compact mass of brightly green, thick, sliiniiig leaves, trailing to the ground. A nearer view discloses another 
very curious feature. From the main trunk, near the grouud, extend out on all sides, and at varying height, some 
branches which do not go upward and bear leaves, but turn downwai'd, enter the ground, and become roots. There 
are dozens of these stays surrounding every stem, and holding it, like so many cables, against the fury of the storms 
which sometimes hurl both wind and wam^s against the groves. But this is not all. Every low branch i»roducx'8 a 
considerable nuniber of thii-k, leafless, straight twigs, which elongate straight down ward through air and water, until 
they penetrate the soil and become rooted. The mangrove is not only braced upon a score of routs, therefore, but 
anchored from every one of its lower and larger jirms. A perfect tangle and ni^t-work of these roots and rooted 
Stems thus surround each tree and every islet with an abatis often several rods in width. 

Such a network speedily verifies its likeness to a basket by catching outside matter. Along the solid edges 
of the key itself, and everywhere in the neighborhoo<l, are living oysters which annually send forth a cloud of 
young to seek new quarters. The mangrove stems atlbrd capital resting-places, and speeddy become encased in 
oysters wliich increaso in size and nuudjer verj" rapidly. This suspended kind is known as the "mangrove 
oyster"; but I do not see that they are anything but progeny of the coon bars. Barnacles, too, in vast mnnbers, 
muscles, bryozo.i, and many forms of minute water-animals cling to these half-eubmcrged branches or llourisli 
under their shelter, where the hard sand and the bare angles of oyster-rock are being buried under a coating of 
mud and decayed vegetation, which the basket-work of anangrove roots and salt-grass has caught and confineiL 

An especially noteworthy member of such a colony is a marine worm of small size, which Ibrms about itself a 
tnbular, twisted case of limo very like that of the seqmltt. Along certain i^ortions of the coast, south of Tampa 
buy, these worms are extremely numerous; and thry build np their cases so closely together that they join one 
another, and so cover the fouuclation upon which they grow with liuiy tubes somewhat larger thun a'durning-needle, 
the partially coiled bases of which are iu unison, but the euimr|)led mouths a fraction of au inch apart from one 
another, forming a solid mass of lime with a bristling (and, at high tide, very animated and beautiful) surface. 
Without being sure that I am right, I suspect that these worms survive only a single year, and then dying, leave 
thotr indestructible cases to serve as the foundation upon which their progeny may rear their tier of tubes. Thus, 
by the additions of successive generations (as in the case of the coral growth, only through a different history), this 
worm-structure increases into an extensive mass of heavy rock. I have seen pieces many yanls stpiare and two 
feet or more thick. Growing irregularly, its crannies allbrd a haunt for many spe«.;ies of mollusks and crustaceans 
that like to hide away in holes; and its mass is further enlarged by the growth of bunches of oysters and the tilling 
of all its interstices with stind and bruken shells, which become solidilied along with the worm-lubes by the 
j>roduction of a tiative cement. Thus millions of tons of solid limestone, most useful for building purposes, is 
every decade added to the Floridian coast by despised worms. 

Attracted by the excellence- of the hitriugplaces ott'.M-ed, and by the abundance of "small deer" lurking there, 
come to the mangrove roots many predatory sorts of aq untie animals in search of food — cotichs, whelks, boring 
sea-snails, crabs of several species, and mollusk-eating tish, like the sheep's-head. "Where there is teeming life, 
death is fre(|uent, and thousands of emjity shells and fleshless skeletons sink into the animated ooze, and rapidly 
fill it up, until the water no longer covers it, except at the highest tide, and then leaves an important toll of drift- 
wood, and the adventurous water-loving mangroves must push their roots farther and farther into the sea. 

Meanwhile a similar process has been raising the center of the island. Decay of grass and salt weeds, and 
niangroves and drifted wood tinally brings a eurface pemuinently above the water. Huge flocks of water-birds 
daily alight upon it to rest and teed, and their droppings increase and emieh the soil. Various seeds are wafted or 
tioated from the mainland and build up its stock of vegetation; various land aniojals, chiefly reptilian, make the 
iiewkey their home. TLey die and are buried there. The siui])le mangrove swamp is succeeded by an intermixtuie 
of oak, pine, and palmetto, and their rottiug logs gradually make a wide extent of solid ground. Discovering this, 
ludiaus get into the habit of landing there to open and feast upon oysters, clams, and concha, and from the debris 
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of tbese feasts accuninlate mountls or riilgcs huiulreds of yanJs long auil perhaps forty feet bigb. Wlien tbe wbite 
man eonie.s along, bo disicovera tbe largest trees and moMt hixiiriaat undergrowth upon these mounds of shells. 
Eecognizing thu excellence of the soil, it is there he places his house and plants his farm. The old oyster bar i« 
an island with a uaiiie on the maps. 

Now, tbe forrnatiou of keys just in this way has long been going on, and clusters of them abound all tbe way 
from Apalachicola to Key ^Vest. A group of islands, ui*ar sueb a coast as Florida's, a<:ts like the iiit<?rlacing 
roots of a single mangrove key; the currents are stopped, tides slackeued, shell debris, drifted matter, and sand 
deposited, and great shoals, miidllats, and sand-bars result. Given sueh an arehipelagie eondition, a straight 
sand-bar, or outer beaeh, is a natural result, and this, once it Is formed, contributes still mure to the shoaling of 
the cbanuels inside, untd they eventually become largely obliterated, and many of the islands join together and 
finally unite with the mainland. 

But, as I have said, this is wholly the work of animal life. Not until tbe oysters and their neighbors have 
really furmeii a " key ", do the mangroves, with their train of aids, lake up the w ork ; aud not until this has long 
l»roeeeded does the drifting of st^dinieut down tbe rivers, or tbe washing up of bottom-sand by the outer waves, 
iucrease the bulk of tbe islands that soon add their well-prepared areaa to the general coast. 



V. FATALITIES TO WHICH THE OYSTER IS SUBJECT. 

61. LIVING ENEMIES OF THE OYSTER. 



The starfish. — No creatures are so dangerous enemies of oysters, either in tbeir wild state or when 
transplanted, as the nteml>ers of the spiny-skinned tribe whidi naturalists t-erm Echinodcrms, This tribe coutaiuun 
many members, but the one that coueerus us as oyster-growors is the starfish. 

The starfish passes under various names among tisbermen aud oystermen. In England he is known most 
frequently as the "crossfish'^, "sun-star", and "sea-star". In this country the name most often heard, is "five- 
fingers" nortli of Cape Cod, aud southward of there "stai'lish", ''sea-star", or simply "star", to which it is 
abbreviated in the vicinity of New York. 

None of these names, however, distinguish between the various species, except in the case of the *' basket- fish" 
of Massachusetts bay, which is siitflcieutly ditterent from the ordinary five-fingers to attract everybody's attention; 
and the srualler varieties are often mistaken for the young of a larger sort. While this is unfortunate ignorance, 
it pnK'tically does not matter to the oystermau, since all tbe diflerent members of the family are alike enemies, to 
the full extent of their individual powers and opportunities. 

The common name of the animal well describes its general form. "As there are stai-s in the sky so are there 
stars in the sea," remarked old John lleiiry Link, a century aud more ago. From a central disk of small dimensions 
radiate five pointed arms, composed of a tough substance unlike anything else that 1 remember anywhere in tbe 
animal kingdom. " When it is warm in one's baud," wrote Josselyn, that quaintest of America's advertisers, in his 
Kew Euglaii(T» Raritiefty Iti, *'you maj' perceive a stiff motion, turning down one jioiut and thrusting up another." 
This was all right, but he adopted an error when he added : " It is taken to be poysonous." 

Examining the starfish more closely, you perceive that it has an ujijier and a lower side, essentially different. 
The upper side, or back, presents a rough surface of a greeuiah, brownish, or reddish-green hue, which, when it is 
Iried, turns to a yellowish-brown. This is the leathery membrane covering the skeleton of tbe animal, which 
consists of small limestone plates united together at tbeir edges by a sort of cartilage, so that they can move in a 
slight degree. This forms the frame-work of the arm, and acts as a chain-armor to encircle aud protect all the 
soft parts within. Underneath, on the lower side of the starfish, this frame-work terminates in two series of larger 
plates, wliich are braced against one another like rafters, and sustain the whole structure by a sort of arch. This 
[armor is sufliciently flexible to allow the starfish to bend himself cbuusily over or around anything he is likely to 
IWish to climb upon or grasp. 

Scattered everywhere upon the upper side are a large number of blunt, short spines, which seem to have no 
special arrangement, and are longest antl thickest at tbe edges of the rays, ami upon the plates boixlering the 
lower side of each ray. Each one of these spines Hwella at its base, where art^ fixed, in a wreath, several curious 
little appeudages called pedieellariWy whose odd forms and movements can only be understood underneath a 
powerful microscope, ou account of their diminutive size. They consist of a little pedicel which wave^ aliout, 
bearing upon its top a pair of (for it) huge toothed jaws, like the claw of a lobster, which waves about in a very 
threatening manner. Now and then it happens that some little particle of food or sea-weed will accidentally get 
caught by these valiant guardsmen of the spine, that towers up in their midst ; but this to annoy rather than 
gratify them, and their functions are not yet explainetl. They occur in so?ne form or other in all echinoderms, yet 
seem to contribute no service whatever to tbe animal. Outside of them, forming a 8ecx)ud circle about each spine, is 
a set of water-tubes, whose functions will be explained presently. Near the center of the disk, on the back, notice the 
madrepork hody^ a small, smooth protuberance, filled with openings, like a spriuUler, aud then turn the starflsU over, 
15 
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Though 80 toujjh and tuberculous above, on the nuder side it is soft and ahnost white in tint, except where 

the strotij; spiiiea iilong the edfe^es of I'aoh ray protect tlie soft parts lietween. lu the very center of the disk is the 
opening of the uioiitb. It contaiua no teeth, but is siiiTOunded by an dastic tube and guardetl by the hard edges 
of tbe skek'ton-pliitea which hem it in. From this center run Ave furrows, one down each of the arms. 

Thvoiiyhout all this bnmch of the Radiates, observes Professor Forbes, the reigning number is five. "Among 
the problems proposed by that tnie-spirited but eccentric philosopher, Sir Thomas Browne, is one, ^ Why, among 
sea stars, nature chiefly delightcth in flvo points'? and in bis Garden of Cyrus he observes: 'By the same number 
(live) doth nature tlivitle the circle of the sea-star, aud in that order ami number disposetb those elegant semicircles 
or dental sockets and eggs in the sea he<lge-hog'. Among the lower and the typical orders we lind this number 
regulating the number of parts. Every plate of the sea-urchin is built up of pentagonal particles. The skeletons 
of the digestive, the aquiferous, an<l tegumentary systems, etpmlly present the quinary arrangement; and even 
the cartilaginous iVame-work of the disk of every sucker is regulated by this mystic number." 

But this is a digression. To retam: Each furrow is filled, with the exception of a narrow path down the middle, 
with small fleshy tubes, terminating in a disk, which are so evi<lent]y it-s means of locomotion, that you at once call 
thera firt Tliis is true euough so far as their function is concerned, for Five-fingered Jack certainly does walk by 
means uf them; but entirely wrong anatomicidly. No Radiate has "feet" i)roperly si>eaking. In order to see how 
the little beast makes nse of these hundreds of walking appendages we must dissect him. Having done this, it 
aiM'carsj that through the seive like surface of the niadrci>oric body, on the back of the disk, enters a constant 
current of pure 8e4^wate^. This is received into a system of circular canals, which branch out, on each side of 
every ray, and send out through minute o]>euings in the broad plates on the lower side of the arm's tibers, 
which, when swelled lull of water, appear as the rows of feet-tubes already mentioned. These feet-tubes are 
called amlntlacra', the grooves along each side of the arm, where they spring aud where they are sujfplied with 
water from the main canal underneath, the ambulacral grooves, while the plat-cs themselves, and the %vhoIe concave 
uuder-suH'ace between the spiuy processes liordering the rays, tbrm the ambuhternl tract. 

Now, tlie starrtsh's hodj' is always fidl of water; beside the large strwitn lluwing in through the niadre[)orio 
body, a constant inflow seems to take i>lace by absorption through the thousand minute water-tubes that wrejith 
about each spine, notwithstanding no microscope hits yet been able to detect any opening in them. This insiu-ea 
that the ambuJacfie shall always be full of waterj but the creature can control these, and when he wishes to 
take a step forward he places one, a dozen, or a score of the.se feet-tubes a little forward, and draws a slight 
amount of water from each, which causes a contraction of their sucker-disks, and gives thera a firm hold. By a 
reverse i»rocess he lets go with bis other feet, and by nmin strength drags his body up as far as he can. This 
operation frequently repeated would give a continuous movement to his body which is not ungraceful, as he dips 
down into a hollow or bends himself slowly over some obstacle. His movements are very deliberate, and he 
moves hardly as fast as the second-hand of a watch. It is to the fullness of this water-system that the animal 
owes its ]dump appearance. Take him out of the sea and the water will pour out all over himj in a tierce 
perspiration, which soon leaves him flat aud thin on your palm. I may as well say here, that any one can 
hantlle them without fear; the old idea that they were poisonous was a worthless superstition. 

In addition to this water-system, for locomotion, starlislies have a heart and system of blood-vessels. This 
consists of two circular vessels, one round the intestine, and one round the gullet, or heart, intervening between 
them. "There are no distinct respiratory organs, but the enrfaces of the viscera are abundantly supplied with 
cilia, and doubtless subserve re8i)iratiou ; the sea-water being freely admitted into the general budy-eavity by 
means of numerous contractile ciliated tubes, which project from the dorsal surface of the body.'^ (Nicholson.) 
There is a uervons system, also, in this apparently immovable and insensible denizen of the deep. A gangliated 
cord surrounds the mouth and sends filaments out along the center of each arm, to the little red speck discernible 
at th<' tip, which is the eye. How much they can see with these eye-specks is doubtful ; but there seems no doubt 
that they can perceive obstructions in their path, lor they begin to get reatly to mount them belore actually 
striking against them. 

The mouth, as I have said, is a mere rircidar opening, without teeth. The stomach is reached through a short 
gullet, and of itself is not large, so that it is difficult to understand how the tremendous gluttony for which this 
fellow is famous can he accommodated ; until we have cut him open, and find that, as a part of the stomach, there 
extend loose yellow poueheji far into each arm, wliirli nearly (ill up much of the interit>rtif the rays. When no 
great meal is to be eaten these pouches or inra are not brought into use, but when occasion arises they can contain 
a surprising quantity. On the floor of each arm, which we have cut open, is seen the ambulacral ridge, upon 
eitlier side of which are the vesicles that supply the foot tentacles, wldch may be filled or emiitied at the pleasure 
of their <nvner. Above these, occupying Uie most of the interior space toward the end of the ray, and also 
Oppressed between the cieca and the upper surface toward the center, are the berry-like clusters or rtieemose masses 
of the generative organs. 

Few persons, probably, suspect that in so low a grade of beings the sexes are divided, yet this appears to be 
the case in the starflshes. According to Prof. Alexander Agassiz, the males and females of our common species 



of staiftsh can readily be distincruislied by their difference in coloring; all those having a bluish tint being 
invariably females, while a reddish or reddish-brown color indicates a male. "When cut open, so as to expose the 
genital orjxiins, the difference between the males and fewales is still more striking. Tlio liMig giape-like clusters 
of rcpruducfivc organs, extending Iroin the aiiy.le of the anna, on both sides of the aiubulacrul system, to tbo 
extremity of the rays, present very marked differences in the two sexes. The ovaries ai-e bright orange, while 
tlie s|)ermaries are of a dnll cream color. At the time of spawning • • • the genital organs are distended to 
tlie utmost, filling comidetcly the whole cavity of the ray j the abactinal system [i. c, tho sides and back of the rajsj 
being greatly exjianded by the extraordinary devek)ptnent of these organs." 

The two species common on (he New England coast are Antetian arcnicola and Adteriaft rM//7an'»,and, thongh ranch 
alike otherwise, they have dittercnt times tit" spawning, tho former (Massachusett-s bay to Florida) throwing out its 
eggs a fortnight or more earlier in the summer tban tie latter, whose raU"ge is more northerly and hence in colder 
waters. Their period of spawning, also, is very shoit, cominising only three or four days. The eggs produced by 
the females, as w»^'ll as the siR'nuatozoa sent out by the males, Ijud exit troni the body through live very small holes 
in a scries of large plates on the back at the angles of the arms. Such eggs as are fortunate enough to trieet with 
spermatozoa in the water, before being overtaken by some form of destruction, are fertilized, and immediately begin 
a very curious series of changes in embryonic growth, which have been fully described by Alexander Agassiz. 
This emlu-ytdog is like that of no other gnmp of iiniiujils, but may he roughly compared to the transfoniiation.s ot ii 
buttertly in the chrysalis. The larva which hatches from the startish's egg is entirely unlike its parent, in (orm or 
structure, being an (Khlly shaped, ragged, transparent little creature, lu^'uieated through and thraugb l)y water- 
tubes. This larva, when peilected, is called a brachiularia, and swims around for several days by means of vibrating 
cilia, which keep it whirling and bobbing about, not choosing its course, nevertheless, by an exertion of its will, 
but a prey to all the chance breezes and currents that can get it in their power. 

These larvae, says Mr. Agassiz, are to be found floating in large nundiers at night, though never by day, near 
the surface among cast-off skins of barnacles, wln'ch furnish them with food during tho time when they swim freely 
about, in company with multitudes of small crustaeca, annelids and hydroids. At such a time they are fit foo<i 
for shcllfiwh, and no doubt many fiill into those treacherous small currents that leiid into an ouster's, clam's, or 
mussel's mouth. This helps to even up the account which the adult startishes are making, in their daily onslaughtj* 
upon the mollusks. 

The jaunty, free career of the brachiolaria, however, is soon over. Changes, begun before they were understood, 
now begin to alarm him. He is losing his shape and assuming a strangely symmetrical, hve-armed form, covert^d 
with soft spines and tentacles. Before he knows it, and without the loss of a single portion, the bactolaria, by 
absorption, has lost himself in the body of a true young starfish, and finds him.self slowly acquiring the stiff armor 
and dignified mien which marks his approach to an adult condition. He ceases his gay wanderings and sinks to 
the bottom, or crawls upon the frond of some floating sea weed. This occurs when he is about three weeks old. 
But now that he is im longer au embryo, but a real baby starUsh, his growth is very slow. Mr. Agassiz says that 
by arranging the starfishes, big and little, found upim our rocks itit») series according to size, we may roughly 
estiuiate the number of years required by them to attain their full development; this he i)resumes to be abiuit 
fourteen years. ])uriug the eailier years the growth is more rapid, of course, than later. One young specimen, 
kept in an aquarium at the Cambridge museum, doubled its diameter in five months. That they begiu to spawn 
when six or seven years old, or hardly half grown, is ascertained; but as to how long they may live alter that, 
provided the dangers of the sea are escaped, we have no information that I am aware of. 

The size to which ihey att-ain varies in different species. The rare British Uraatt'r glaeialk^ Ag., haa been 
seen .Xl inches in diameter, and some even larger than this have been reported from near Eastport, Maine, where 
ediiuoderms abound in greater number, perhaps, than anywhere else on our coast. Siuith of I'ape C'od, however, 
it is rare to see one measuring more than ten inches across, and the great majority do not exceed six. 

The destructiveness of the>se creatures has long been recognized by naturalists and fisheiiuen alike. In Bishop 
Sprat's H'mUiry of the Jloi/ul Society of London, we are told that many years ago the Admiralty C^ourt of England 
laid i)eualtie8 on those engaged in the oyster -fishery '*who do not tread tinder their feet, or throw upon the 
shore, a fish which they call Jice-fmgei\ resembling a 8|)ur-rowel, because that fish gets into the oysters when 
they gap and sucks them out". Numerous accounts might be given of instauees when great danuige had been 
done the shellfisheries, particularly along the Welsh and Coniish coasts, by starfishes, in a very short time. 
Oysters, not only, but clams and 8calh)ps of every sort, fall a i)rey to some of the many spiny raiders, whose size 
or habit of livitig in deep or shallow water, fits them to attack one or another sort of nioHusk. Conch notes, in 
his Corninh Faunae the large Uranter rubens, which ia cjilled clam or cramp in Cornwall, and occurs there in 
multitudes in spring, infests tlie lishermeirs crab-])ots, to steal the baits; and a Belfast man rejiorts that he had 
had starlish frequently seize his lug-worm bait and be brought up on his hook while fishing. Mollusks, then, are 
not their only Ibod. The carrion of the aea is eitteu by them with voracity, and in this i-espect they are beneficial 
U) us and the rest of animal life. 

1 do not projwse to give a history of British starfishes, but before leaving them, mnst tell opo or two 
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B«|)erHUtipn8 attafhcd t»> tliem by sea-faring men, who are so ready to iuvpst with some supertiatural qnality 
every strange product of that mystery of mystt-ries, the sea, whoso inscrutability and might impress him with 
supernal power, and excite his wonder more and more the longer ho in acquainted wiLh its majeaty, its moods, and. 
its iuLabitauts. 

Forbes records tliat at Searborongh the flshenuen call the big AHterias aurantiaat, a very destructive species, 
the "butt horn". "The iirst taken," ho says, ''is carefully made a prisoner, and placed on a seat at the stvrn of 
the boat. When they hook a *but' (halibut) ihey immediately gi\e the poor starfish its liberty, and commit it to its 
native element; but if their fishery is uusuccessful it is left to perish, and may eventually enrich the cabinet of 
some industrious collector." 

In Ireland, it appears, the folk-lore of this subject is more grum. " The starfishes are exiled at Bangor (County 
Down) the DeviPn Jimjers^ and the Denfs hands, ami the cliildren have a superstitions dread of touehiug them. . 
"When d lying some in the little garden behind my lodgings, I ht-ard some of them on the other side of the hedge 
put the following queries : * What's the gentleman doiag with the bad man's hand 1 Is he ganging to eat the bad 
man's hand, do ye think f '" 

Not a suiierstition, but an entire en"«r was the belief, which I find still existing in the United States, that the 
starfish will poison painfully, if not Jatatly, the hand of any one tonehing it. Our oystermen know better; but I 
can tell theru that the belief is very old. Tliny, who lived during the first century of the Christian era, iisserted 
that starfishes "can burn all they touch". This proves he took hearsay evidence, which a naturalist is never safe 
to do, arid tlitl not handle them himself to see. Ahhovandus and Albertus, who wrote a few centuries later, followed 
bis same love of the nmrvelous, in spite of cflmraon sen.se and easy proof to the contrary, and told their credulous 
itiadera concerning these creatures, that "their nature was so hot they cooked everything they meddled with". 
PossiUIy we may tind here the origin of the stew, the roast, the takehonu^a-fry-in-a-box, which otherwise remains 
very obscure. Finally, some outdoor students came along, picked up starfishes, found them harmless, and freed- 
the foolish old tomes that called themselves "natural histories", but constantly set nature aside for the marvelous 
and absurd, trom one more taiut upon the name of observer. 

The tale did not wholly lose its hold upon the minds of the ignorant, however; and even the learned sought 
until lately to prove that there was some sort of an acrid thiid discharged by the skin of the aoimah This false 
idea arose, pei-liaps, from confounding the starfish with the various ^fedma'j or jelly-fishes, which are also 
sometimes chilled "crossfishes" ; or, possibly, it is merely an outgrowth of the attempt to account for the insidious 
destruetiveness of the five finger, which for a long time was misunderstood. 

IIow A siAitrisu Kius AN OYSTER. — III Boston, last is'inter, one of the oldest oyster- dealers and planters 
there, gravely instructed me in the manner a starfish attacks his victim. 

" Crawling round the bottom," he explained, " the star accidently gets afoul a bed of oysters. He don't know 
what they are, mebbe, but there they all He with their shells a-gapin', after the nature of oysters. Poking round 
amongst 'em he accidently, as it were, gets the end pt' oue of his arms into an open shell, and the oyster of course 
shuts down on him. Now, sir, he can't get away, but the oyster can't live but a little while with its shell open, and 
alter a few hours he is dead. Then he lets up and the star makes a meal ofl" him right there — takes him on the 
half shell iu his own gravy, as it were." 

This is the tiist and last time I ever heanl an American talk this nonsense, though many have expressed an 
ignorance tif tliH wlioh? matter, which was no credit to their eyesight; but in reuding rrof: Edward Forbes' BrUinh 
tHaffinfies lately, where lie mentions the cripples so frequently taken among starfishes, I find the following paragraph: 

Tilt* oysfcrnipn believe that it lose* its rays ia conHcquence of its oyBtcr-huuting propensities, that it insinimtes (in arm into tlie 
UK'autiuuH oystoHtt B»pOf with thei iiit^ent of wliipping out its prey, lint that sometinifs tlio apathetic mollusk prores Tnorn than ti match 
for its radiate enemy, aud clo^iu^ nn him holds liiiii last liy xha ]iri<t)'eied linger; llieu like i-roittiiBh, prerurriug tiuiputaliuu ixud Ircedoui to 
captivity and dying of au oyster, like twme defeated wnmur, liudiiig 

"Tlie Ht niggle vain, he fliiigH liia anna away 
And safety scckH iii flight." 
Tliis Htory h.aH long been believed. Link giirea u vignette repres^Mitiiig the mode of attack, witli tlie motto " exr Htniit iustdias". 

Everybody who knows anything about it understands now, of course, that all this is absurd. The stsirflsh goes 
about his forag'iig iu a, much more effective and sensible way. Indeed, he excels almost any other animal worth 
calling one, in economy of exertion in eating, since to secure, swallow, and digest his food is all one operation, when 
once he is inside the shell. 

Having met with an oyster, scallop, or other thin-shelled mollusk — and young ones are preferred because their 
armor is weak — the starfish folds his five arms about it in a firm and deadly grasp. Then jirotruding the muscular 
ring at the entrance of his ^tomach through the circular opening in the center of the under-side of the disk, which 
1 have described, he seizes the thin, newly grown, posterior edge of the shell, which oystermen call the "nib'^ or 
"bill"", and little by little breaks it ott'. It has been surmised that the gastric juice decomposed the edge of the 
shell, until an opening was efl'ected ; or, entering, paralyzed the moHusk, until he relaxed the muscle which held the 
protecting valves (oge her. But I do not thiuk either of these suppositions supported by fact. The operatiou is 
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proceeded wilb too rajHilly to wait for tlie slow notion of the stomach aoids upon the oarboiiate of lime in the shell ; 
mid the vital parts of the moUiiisk are too far inward and ^lugyish to be pruiuiitl.v aflected by aii,v sueL ainds. 
Mot cover, it seems unnecessary, since the appearance of every shell attacked at once suj^'^^ests a bieakiiiij; down, 
ehipping-olf movement, wiiich the startish niifjLt easily produce, by seiziup and suddenly pulling down with the 
suckers nearest the ujoutL, or by a contraction of the elastie opening of the stomach. 

At any rate, the thin edge of ( he shell ts broken away, nni il an entrance is made, w hieh the ocenpanf has no way 
of banicading. Then the burglar protrudes into this eutrauce the distensible mouth of his stomach, until it can 
seize upon the body of the mollnsk. The consumption of this begins at once, and as fast as the poor oyster's or 
8callo]»'s body is drawn within its tbhls, the capavious stomach is pnshetl farther and farther in, until at last, if the 
moUusk be a large one, the ponchos that I have described as packetl away in the cavities of the rays, are also 
drawn forth, and the starfish hsts substantially turned himself wrong side out. If he is dredged np at this 8t«igc, 
as many examples constantly happen to Ik*, and dragged away from his half eaten prey, his stomach will be found 
hanging out of the center of his body for a distance, perhaps, equal to half the length of one of the arms, an<l filled 
with the juices of the oyster he has devoured, and whose body, within the shell, will be found almost as squarely 
trimmed as could have been done by scissors. If put very gently into a bucket of salt wafer, and left in iwace, 
the starfish will straighten himself out, and slowly retract his extraded alMlomen, a.s he would have done after his 
mcid was digested, had he been undisturbed ; but if the least violence is used he will spurt out the liquid contjunetl 
in the disteudefl pouch, and quickly draw it back into his body. As a rule, however, the angry irsherman does not 
have patience for these experiments. This process is the one followed in the case of large sized mollusks. Very 
young oyst-ers and other small "prey are enveloj)ed iu the stomach, shell and all. The gastric juice then kills and 
dissolves out the soft parts, and the hard cnist is thrown away by the oversiou and withdrawal of the stomach. 

Difficulty of DESTROYiua the starfish. — When oysters first were cultivated along the Americau coast, 
and this enemy iirst became known, the oyatermen used to save all that they caught in their tongs and dredges, 
and pile them in a cornel' of their boats until evening. Then they would collect them into small paekages and draw 
a cord around each lot tightly enough to cut through it. This done, the i*emnants were cast overboard and 
considered done for. But this was eutirely a mistake, as was presently found out. Five out of six of these 
fragmeuta not only retained life, but renewed the lost parts and became active again. Thus, instead of diminishiug 
the pest these men were directly increasing it, since they were making two or three new starfishes out of each 
cjiptive. It was a case of multiplication by division, which may be aQ Invariable paratlox in mathematics, but is by 
no means always one in zo{>logy. 

Starfishes often lose one or more of their rays, but reproduce them. Forbes figures one, where four out of the 
five arms bad been broken otf in some way, and ha^l just begun to be replaced by the little stubs of new growth. 
This gave the animal, with one full-sized limb, the shape of a spike headed bludgeon. Indee<l, th- re are certain 
members of the tamily, found in all seas, knowD as Ophiuramt, or snake-armed sea-stars, which are liable to commit 
apparent suicide, hurl themselves all to pieces, the instant they are disturbed. This habit belongs, also, to a few 
larger forms, but, so far as I am aware, is never practiced by any of our familiar American starfishes, who seem to 
prefer to take their chances rather than voluntarily fling away their limbs. This fragility and spitefulness of 
certain of the starfishes is humorously described by Forlies, in his account of one large British seven-armed si)ecies, 
the "lingthom", or Luidia fragiUimima. Caving been cheated out of a previou.sspecimen by its breaking itself to 
pieces, Mr. Forbes took with him on his next collecting expedition, a bucket of cold fresh water, to which article 
starfishes have a great antipathy. '* As I expected," h-? says, ^' a Lindla came up in the dredge — a most gorgeous 
8{iecimen. As it does not generally break up before it is raised abovt* the snrfaee of the sea, cautiously and 
anxiously T sunk my bucket to a level with the dredge's month, and proceeded in the most gentle manner to 
introduce Luidia to th<' purer element. Wliether the cold air was too nnich for him, or the sight of the bucket too 
terrific, I know not, but iu a moment he proceedetl to dissolve his {'oriioration, ami at every mesli of the dredge his 
fragments were seen escaping. In despair I grasped at the largest, and brought np the extremity of an arm with 
its terminating eye, the spinous eyelid of which ojieneil and closed with something exceedingly like a wink of 
deri.sion." 

Now tliat I have spoken of the "brittlj^-star.s," as the Ophitinnm are well called, I may as well quote Mr. Forbes' 
account of the trouble they give on the French and Knglisli coiusls, which entitles them to a place iu this essay on 
an eneraj of the shellfisheries. He remarks: 

Tlip ('nninu)n britt Ii--»tar often coiiRrfgatfs in girat numbers on the eflRPs of 8€ftllnp-b.ink8, anrl I have seen a large dn-dgd ooinu 
np romplcti'ly tillivl whL ttu'Ui; a ino«.t curiuiia wglit, Cor when fht^ dri'dge •w.i« einptietl, thene little crt>atiin"s, writliiiig with 
tbo Htmngeat contortiiins, crept nbont in all dirwtiarw, often flinging their annfi in broken piweB aroimd them, »n<l tlieir aniiki'-like and 
thnatening nttitnd<-N wire by nit ineanH ridlHlicd by tlio boatnicn, who auxionsly aMkt*d piTniisHion to hIkhoI thrin ovcrboftnl, siiiinnttitioiisly 
r«;ninrking "the tlihipM weren't altoijcihiT rifjht". Hondletins • • • gay^ th<-y jirey on little shclln and crubH. They oousiilute a 
favoritt' artlrlu of dii-t In the t'odltHirtt bill of luif, imd yreut numbers of thtni are often founiJ in ibe stomach of thiit fish. 

Starfishes are rar»'!y found dwelling upon a nunldy bottom, nor do they like clean sand very well. Upon the 
mini it is difiicult for them to move about, and the open, smooth sand holds little food, and is likely to be .<?hifted by 
a storm too tjuickty for them to escajw being buried. Their home^ then, is chosen on rocky coasts, where siibmei ged 
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reefs aft'ord plenty of crapir.v points for thom to clin;r to, and whose erannies at once serve as homes for the animals 
they feed upon, and safe hidiitfjithices for tbein.selveH. Beds of jingles, Anomiaf deckheads, Patella, limpets, aud 
other nx-.k-loviu},' molhisks are strongholds of starhsh life. 

Exi KNT 01* DAMAGE WROUOUT BY TiiK STAKFisH. — ^Thc amonnt of damage done to the oyster-fisherie-s of 
the American coast by sea-stars, was one of the objects of constant inquiry in loy work north of Staten Island. 
To the soiithwai-d of Sandy Hook, at- the utmost, no barm is reported, since the startishes are extremely few, and 
almost wlntlly coiifiued to the unisseibeds in the iulets. 

In Prince Edward island they did not ret;kon this enemy as of much consequence, and had no losses of any 
consefineu«*e to report. 

Crossing ttie Maritime provinces to the harbor of Eastport, JIaine, I learned that all attempts to bed down 
northern stock or to tranN|>liint and raise any northern seed oyster-s, had been completely frustrated by hordes 
of giant starfish, which ate up the mollusks almost as fast as they could be put down. Here, theu, the sea stars are 
respniisildc for an etitirc disuse of otherwise available privileges for nyster-ctibure. 

The same condition of aflhirs exists to a great extent on the rest of the coast of Maine, and I am not sure but 
the niysterions extinction, at about the date of the advent of Europeans, of the once extensive living beds of oysters 
between the mouths of tlie Kennebec aud the Merriniae, was largely i]iw to the attacks of this five-fingered foe. 
At Portland, however, where many southern oysters are laid down every year, I heard little cotuplaint. This 
immunity is probably due to the fact, that no young oysters are plauled here, or grow naturally; and also to the 
fact, that the be<ls are made u|)on muddy flats, in shallower water than starfishes enjoy. The same is true of the 
whole of Massachusetts bay, except Wclldeet, where the ]tlanters cemut sea-stars among the enemies, but secondary 
to the three or four species of mollusks that prey upon the planted beds. 

South of Cape Cod, however, where oysters spawn and grow naturally, and beds of cultivated oysters are 
raised from eggs and infancy, starfishes are plentiful. All oi' llie shores of Buzzard's bay are itiffsted with them, 
and from there to the western extremity of Long Islanil sound they do enormous damage annually to the oyster 
interests — a damage probably not overestimated at SliOO.bOU a year. The south shore of Long Islaud aud tlie bay 
of New York are less afflicted. Their attacks are not unitbnu and continuous, it ai^pears, but vary with years, the 
time of the year, ami other circumstances. A steady increase, however, lias been observed in their niunbers, 
wherever oyster-cultivation has been carried on for any considerable length of time. The planters at Providence, 
Kew Haven, aud Norwalk, whose nienwiies go back for twenty-five years or more, relate that in their early days 
this plague was not regarded as of any consequence, and that the starfishes are steadily increasing. Such a report 
is no more than we should expert, in view of the enormous incre-ase of the food afforded them by oyster-culture. 

STAKFlf<n INVASIONS. — There have occurred times in the past, nevertheless, as now happens at intervals of a 
few years, when an exwssive cntwd of startislics invaded the beds. Siutli a disastrous visitalion was witnrssed in 
the Providence river, Rhode Island, about 1 8o8. The starfishes came in *' sudden droves", as my informant expresses 
it, *' which burnt up everything". The planting grounds were mainly on Great Bed, about three miles below the 
city of Providence, and of all this extensive tract only two acres escaped, owing their safety to the fact, that just 
before that they had been partially buried under a layer of sunken seaweed and diifted matter. Another of the 
planters had his heaviest bed between Field's jioint and Starvegoat islan<l (which ]>robably wrre not long ago 
connected), where the low tide left them so nearly bare that Lis men could pick up the starUshes, whslci his rivals had 
no means of condjating them in the deeper water. In the general scarcity tliat ensued, lie made large profits from 
this rescued be<l, and got a start to which he owes a large part of liis present eminence in the ^'ew England trade- 
So complete was the dcstructton caused by this visit, that the state i*evoked the leases of all that ground, and 
the plautcrs left it vvliolly for a new tract at Diauioud reel", where the water was st> fresh that starfishes could not 
live. This single iuroad upon Providence river probably cost the planters there $15(I,0(K*. It occurred late in the 
summer, and the n^arauders staid there picking up the fragments of the feast that remained until winter. Then a 
heavy fall of snow aud rain, in conjunction with an unusually low tide, chilled and .so completely fresliened the water 
as to kill them all off, JSo it is related j aud it is saul to have been some years before that tract was reoccupied by 
planters. 

Similar traditions exist elsewhere along this ** sound "^ coast; and the planters stand in constant fear that the 
array of the eneinj*, which they daily fight, may at any ttnui be suddenly re-enfoired from sonu'. invisible quarter to 
an extent which shall make any contest useless. In 1878, for exanii)le, after some rough ami gloomy weather in the 
latter part of October, a planter at Pocasset, Massachusetts, went out in his boat toUtok at his oysters which lay in 
three to five feet of water. lie at once notice<l tliat the starfishes had made a raid upon him under cover of the 
Btonn. Taking an CHil-spear as a weapon, he forked up 2,500 by actual count within the nest two ilays, and later 
gathered rMi more. In spite of this they ate u]) about '?00 bushels from his beds alone. Adding what his neighbors 
sutt'ered, he considers the single week's loss at that point to liavc been about 1,000 bushels, vv()rth 81,-00. 

At Warreu, Rhode l^hlnd, I saw a pile of dead starfishes, said to amount to 1,000 bnshels, which had been 
dredged ofl' the beds in the river there. A bushel of living sea-stars contains from 100 to 200, according to size; say, 
150 on the average. In drying, however, the hulk of a bushel is reduced thrce-Iburlhs. Therclbre this decaying 
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heap, ready to l>e tnmed into manure^ reprcKented Romething like 1,000 by 150 by 4 = 600,000 starfishos. Suppose 
them to be the only starHshes caught in Warn.'n river, and to have eaten only one oyster each before their c^iptnre, 
»nd we have t>00,0(M) nio]hii%ks, or about 3,(KM> biishHs, deHtroyed. But the oysternien say not one in twenty-five 
fingers gets caught, and thut 50,000 bushels would come nearer to each season's lo88 of young and old oysters. 

It is in the latter part of the summer and iu the antnnin that the starfish pest occurs in its greatest violence 
along the Rhode Island and Connecticut coast-s. Then they, themselves, are done with their spawning and have 
renewed their vigor, and the young of all sorts of mollnsks, crabs, and other i»rey abound upon the shores and 
invite the five fin gei-s to an easy repast. It is at this season that the sudden appearance of great bodies of st^irfislies 
make the heart of the phuiter sink within him ; for he knows that if they once attack a bed of his, they niardi straight 
through it, and leave as dead a path as if it had been swept by a tire. It is utterly useless to struggle against them, 
except by putting on a large force of men and taking u|) all the oysters on the bed. On more than one occasion 
Bteaiuers have been employed, in onler to hasten the work of dredging, at a large expense. 

I was told all along the coast, in order to account for the 8ud<leu unforeseen appearance of these boilies of 
starfishes in the midst of an oyster-bed, that they came rolling in from the deep sea iu a compact ball, all clinging 
tightly together. This ball might be a foot in diameter, or as big as a barrel, and was rolled along on the bott4im 
by the tide. When it struck the feeding-groun<l it went to pieces, and the individual members at once began to 
devour the oyster next to them, beginning with the tenderest. I discredit the truth of this statement, since 1 never 
could find an actual witness of such a phenomenon. The nearest I came to it was this: Capt^iin Eaton, an old 
oysterman, whom I saw at New Haven, told me that se^'eral years ago, when he was with his brother at Norwalk, 
they raked up one end of a cylindrical roll of starfishes clinging tightly together, which they hauled into their boat 
until it would contain no more, when they ha<l to break the roll or "string", as he called it, which was a foot or more in 
diameter. He did not mention anything inside of this cylindrical body, which was solid starfishes and nothing else. 

There is no reference in books, that I know of, to anything of this nature, except that Forbes quotes a French 
WTiter, Deslonchamps, of 1H25, who says that on the French coa.st, when the title was out, and while two or three 
inches of water remained on the sand, "he saw balls of AHieriax rwftens, five or six in a bail, their arras interlacing, 
rolling out. In the t'cnters of the balls were Mactrtv stultorum fa kind of large clam] in various states of destruction, 
but always unable to close the valves, and apparently dead." How much faith is to be put in this account, repe^it<*d 
by many fishermen, 'and how much of it is pure fable, is hard to say from present data. In general it is known 
that the starfishes live and breed among the rocks, lx*gin to feed in summer, but do not move about much when 
once they strike a feeding-gn'>und, and either perish or retrt^at to deep water when the cold of winter approaches. 
Mussels are prefeiTed to oysters or clams, though 1 have heard it asserted that they will even make their way into 
a quahang, if hard pressed. The smaller, thin-shelled bivalves fall an easy pi-ey to them. One of these {Arcacirgata f) 
is called the "blood-quahaug" by the rivermen, and when it is present the starfish will tiike nothing else. One of 
the tracks saved from the attack whi(>h ruined the Great Bed in Providence river, is said to have owed its safety to 
the alnindance of " Idood-quahaugs" u]H>n it, which satisfied the starfishes. 

The oidy oflsettiug value in this plague, that I am aware of, is its usefulness as a manure, for which pnqwse 
those taken by the oystermen are saved. They are especially recommended for grape-vines. Large quantities are 
tlius made use of iu Great IJriiaiu and France. 

"Anciently," as 1 have read, "the Urastem were used in medicine. They were given internally as a decoction 
with wine, in hysteiical diseases and against epilepsy. The physicians of fdd times, members of a profession never 
very remarkable for hjgical acumen, applied them externally in hernia, from some fanciful analogy between their 
XMMKing stomach atrd the aijpearance of the rupture. Any raediciil man who would wish to revive the practice 
will tiud the i»rescriptions carefnlly gathered together in Link, who, however, does not appear to have put much 
faith either in the medical or gastrouomical virtues of starfishes; yet, conceiving it nwessary to find some use for 
them, according to the manner of his times, he tells us they are of use to man, not because they serve as fooil to him 
themselves, but becau.se they feed the fishes, and the fishes feed him, adding, *uiiror hiuc et in providentia divinu 
eapientiam.'" 

Jn spite of his belief, however, I do not know any fishes that feed upon the .sea stars, except the co<l. 

PitEVKNTioN OF s'J ARPisu RAVAGics. — The qucstiou following a knowle<lge of the facts which have been given 
above, is : What can be done to prevent, or at any rate lessen, the ravages committed by the starfishes upon oyster- 
cultivation ? This is a very hard question to answer. The boundless tracts of the outer .sea harbor them iK-yond 
any hope of extertni nation by us, and all operations must apparently be ctjidined to the small localities occupied by 
the oysters. Here, again, the expense involved in ridding one's property of the pests, makes it a questiuti whether 
it were not more profitable to let them alone. Possibly this nn'glit be the case in individual in.stances; and pn^baWy 
it has been found so and acted upon almost universally up to the present. The result is a colonization and increase 
of staiiishes which forsiiko the single localities to which they were once confined and devastate a whole neighborhood. 
Every man ntjw suffers through his neighlx>r's neglect as well as his own. 

At Noi'walk, Connecticut, the starfishes are probably now more injurious than at any other place on the coast, 
and I paid much attention to the matter there. The result of my inquiries seemed to show, that one man, in a sloop, 
devotuig his whole time to it, could keep ten acres of oyster- ground clean of starlishes by dredging them off. 
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He would continually sail back find forth, round and round over the ground, and catch the ugly visitors as fast as 
they came. There are in Norwalk harhor about 700 aore.s of cultivated bottom. Tliia would need the persistent 
services of 70 men, therefore, at a toUil aiiiuial espeuse ot not le.ss thau $50,tH>0. lu lieu of this, the o.ystennen who 
own f'ontiguous beds, should combine during the summer to dredge the starfishes all off a certain district, and 
divide the exuciise or labor etinall.v among them all. Sut;h combined au<l persistent work, wlicn the [ilagiu' first 
appeai'K, will certainty clear them oiV; anil vvlieti once they arc got rid of, they will not he again trouble-souu? until 
the following season, and then in less numbers. There is uo more reason why the starfishes cannot be so reduced 
in Long Island sound, that they shall not be harmful to the oyster-beds, thau there is why the Canada thistle cannot 
be kepi down iu the three shore counties of Coinu'Cticut. It is merely a question of steady labor. liut this labor 
must be uuseltish. I hejird it whispered, that certain oystermen wouhl keep very quiet so long as no sea-stars were 
on their own acre or two, rejoicing slyly in the losses tlieir rivals in business were sustaining. So short-sighted and 
niiujanly a ])oliey as this musst be abandoned, 

It was also suggested to me, and I advised with many planters in Connecticut and New York on the matter, 
that a bounty might pit>!itably be paid for the destruction of sturlishes. The question was: Who shall j>ay this 
bounty ? 

It was thought by many that the goiicrtil government shouhl do it, but 1 consider this obviously a mistake. 
Another opinion was, that the state should do so ; but only a portion of tbe state is interested, and uuieh opposition 
•wouhl no doubt be manifested by the inhabitants inland. The same would, perhaps, be true of the shore counties if 
they attempted thescheuie, though to a less extent. It .seems, then, tiiat the proper source to look to for a]tpropriation8 
for such an object, are ihe townships aloug tlie sijore in whose waters the oystermen rent their ground and plant. 
This confines the expense to the district benefited, and, by nmking one olticer in each town an insi>ector of the 
claims and the only authorized paymaster, restricts the possibilities of fraud. 

The next question is: How much shall the bounty be? This ought to vary somewhat iu difiereut localities, 
ikcconling to sciircity, value of interests risked, etc. In general it waa thought that the claim ought to be b<)sed 
upon count rather than measiue, and that iu western Connecticut from o to 10 cents a litmdred would be largo 
enough to encourage constant cflbrt to collect them, aud not too large to prove a protitable investment in the 
amount saved. I suppose that the town authorities could redeem a considerable percentage of their outlay, by- 
selling the starfishes collected Ut faruun's for maiuire, or to factories to be rtiade into fertilizers. • 

I am not aware that any ste|)s have been taken by any of the towns to .set a lunnity upon Ihe capture of this 
jdagiie; but if combined action were taken, I feel sure it would be wise, and the results conspicuously beneficial to 
the wIhiIh oyster-interest. If the towns will do nothing of the sort, an association of oystermen, at such crowded 
producing points as City Island, Stamford, Kowayton, South Norwalk, New Haven, and Providence would uo doubt 
lind it protitable. 

SouRi years ago atrial was made in Narraganset bay of a trawl, nuide nfter the pattern introduced about 
1H72 by the, United States Fisli Commissitm. The Fish Commissioners of Hlmdc Island, in coinpany with a. firm of 
oysterplanters at Providence, went down the bay, and swejit one of the oyster-lKHls with ihe improved trawl, 
hauled by a steam-tug. "On hauling it up, in a few minutes they counted nearly two hiuulred starfish, large and 
hUiail, whicdi were stiared an<l eauglit at this first haul. A second liaul brought up still more.'' If this repurl is 
correct, it is strange that so eflective an instrument was abandoned. A still more useful appliance is the 
"tangles", made of rope-yarn and sliajied like a mop or a deck swab. This lienig drawu over the bottom, the 
stiirfish are entangled in its film. The "tangles" are constantly u.scd in the natural history work of the United 
Strifes Fish Commission. Tons of thousands of starfish arc sometimes brought up at one haul. 

Tiiii DKILI^. — A small but numerous and persistent enemy of the oyster, is Ihe "drill" or "borer" Under this 
name is included, however, a numerous class of univalve moUuskH, which are carnivorous in their tastes, and anued 
with a fongtU'-ribhon, so fiha[»ed aud so well snp]i!ii'd with fitiity teeth, that by means c»f it llicy can file a icauid 
hole through an oyster's shell. The mode in which itis done has been clearly described by the Kev. Saniuei Lockwood, 
as follows: 

Tbc tongue is ftet witlj tlin'f r<iw« nf U'ctli liltc. a fllo ; it is, in fact, a tonyitc-filp, or ilrrifal Iwrtcl, and is c.ilird Ivy coiidiologistH tho 
lingiial rLl)l>oii. • ■ • I1:iviii^ with tlio ufnujht care witnosaotl a mimhor of times the creatiirp isi Ihti l)iirglarions ai't, I give llio 
following »a iny view of the c.aso : Witti it.i llM<liy disk, cnlled tho foot, it sficuros liy ndbesion a tirm tiold on tlui n|ipt>r pnrt of the oyst«r'a 
shell. Thu dental nlibnii i« next hronglit to a cnrv»\ anil on« point of this cnrvf, on it^* convex siilc, \» brought to hear rtii"pctiy on the 
di'sired spot. At this point tlw twth are wt |nTiit>ndieiilar]y, and th" curve, resting at this point an on :i dril], is made to rotate onti cirole, 
or nearly so, wlu.'n the roiation is reversed ; iind so tlii' iiiovL-incntM urc aUernaled. nntil, altor Itmg aud [lalient labor, a iiprforatiori is 
in.'t'omplislied. This* alttrniatiiijij nHiveiDpnt, I (hink, itnist aet favoraUty on the tt-Rtli, lending to keep iheni sharp. To ivndeifttaud tbo 
preciwj iiuMenteut, let the render eniok liis forefinger, and, inserting ilie knnckle in Ihe jmlin i>ft!i<' opposite hand, give (o it, by the aetion 
of the wrist, ihn .sort of r«lation described. The hule thus elleeted by the drill is hardly mo nnieli nn a liru* in diameter. It in very neatly 
countcrHunk. Tli<^ hole liuiHhed, tho little biirgtar inserts its fiipliou ur sutking-lnbe, aud Hiuh leedH njMui the oci'n[iaHt <>( fhe lionno into 
■whirh it hiw etlecled » forced enlr.-iiiee. To a uieehauie'M eye there i.-* flonietliing positively beautiful in tlie fiyninn'try of the liove thus 
effected — it in so "tnie"; he could not do it better himself, even with liia superior tool* aud iutelligencc, 

These small "snails", "drills", "borers", and "snail bores", as they are variously called, belong to several 
Bpecies of 2k'u(k'a, ruipunif Amu-hiiif AstyriSy Tritkt, Kt^HHua/nij etc.; but the mat-ter aud most dcsti iictive, as well 
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as most fibiindatit of them all, is the Urosalpinx cinerea of Stinipson. It is this which is the common "drill '" of the 
OTstorlH'tls; ainl it is its eggs, Itiid in siiiall vase-shaped cafisulea. wliich are often fouii<l attiiehed iu groups to (lio 
under surfaces of stones. Several of the small iiioUusks uieutiuiieil above lay egfjfs in this way, but the drilTs 
capsules have very short stalks, or are almost sf!ssik', and are eoiupressed with an ovate outlitie, while tinsidar 
ridges pass down their sides. The natural home of the drill is tlie tidcpoals and wee<ly borders of roeky Hhallows, 
where barnacles, hydroids, anemones, rock loviii;^' limjjets, and other associated forms that dud shelter anionjij the 
algie, aflVjnl it abundant food. Though this is precisely whero the mussels grow till the rocks arc almost black 
with them, it is said that they are never attacked by the drills. 

The Uromlpinx sometimes stray to the oyster- Ix'-dM, but is usually carried there with the seed- suppUes, and 
finding plenty of uourishiuent live and increase. Though its multiplication is not very rapid, it is fast enough 
to make it a very serious obstacle to success, iu the course of a few years. In nearly every ease, I was told that 
for0ierly there were no drills, but now the oyster-beds weiv overrun. This was reported in particular of the Great 
South bay of Long Island and at Keyport, New Jersey, I heard less of ita ravages in Ifcw Jersey, except in the 
lielaware; Init iu Chesapeake bay nearly every dredge-haul in any part of MaryLinel or Virginia waters, brings 
up; tlie IN>tomHC seems to be the distriet leawt infected. Of ixnii'se, iu such natural hatiuts as thti roeky shores 
of Buzzard's bay and Conneeticut, would be present if there wei-e no oysters, and are all the harder to dislodge. 

Once having attacked an oyster-bed, they work with rapi<lity ; and seem to make sudden and combined attacks 
at considerable intervals. Then* disappearance from certain i-estricted localities, too, for a long time, is 
unexjdained. 

What is the best wa.y to combat them, or whether there is any hope of ridding the beds of them, are questions 
often discussed by oyster-cuUurists. It is certain that a gre^it deal of trouble might be avoided, if care were 
exercised in culling seed, to throw out — not into the water, but on I he ground or deck — .111 the drills, instead of 
carrying them to one's beds, deliberately planting them, and then grumbling at destruction which previous eare 
would have avoided. It would cost less, in jioint of mere labor, no doubt, to prevent this iilague than to cure it 
when it becomes no longer endurable. 8ome planters clean up pieces of liottom very thoroughly befiue planting, in 
order to get all this sort of vermin out of their way, as well as to stir up the rrmd and fit it lor the reception of spat. 
It is on hard bottfan that drills are esiiecially troublesome, and here some planters go over the ground with a fiue- 
uieshed dredge in order to get them up, but they fail to catch all. This is done at Norwalk, Connuecticut, I know, 
and the men who have steamers, find in the celerity with which Ihey are able to accomplish this sort of work, a great 
argument against any restriction to exclusively sailing-rig. 

The drill can be exterminated to a great extent, also, by diligently destroying its eggs. Small boys might well 
be i)aid to search for them and destroy them, among the weedy rocks by the shore, at low tide. A gentleman 
at SayvUle, Long Island, assured me that in those years when large eels were plentiful, the drills were kept 
down because \\i^^. eels fed on their eggs. This gentleman said, that in the Great South bay the drdls were nearly 
conquering the planters; and he advised the removal of all shells from the bottom of the bay, in order that the 
drills might have nothing left on which to jdace their eggs. This might tlo there, where there are no rocks along 
the shore and the drill is not native; but I doubt whether so sweeping a measure of protection couUl ever be eanied 
out. 

On the Pacific coast Gastroehfcna, and various jdioladiform mollusks are a great ban<' to the oy8ter-be4ls, but they 
penetrate by digging burrows wherein their whole shell is lodged. Large numbers of these, with the help of boring- 
worms and sponges, may so riddle a reef as to cause its entire disintegration. 

The winklk, — Destructive pests on the oyster-lwds are, also, found in the two large, spiral nmllusks, Sycott/pujt 
cannUvuhituM and /""M/z/i/r rarvw, which along the coast are conf<ninded under the names '*i>eriwinkle", "winkle", 
"wrinkle" (New England), ami ''conrh" (snutliern), wilh occasionally a distinguishing prefix. Variims otlier large 
shells also come under these generally a|>]died names; and in the Gulf of Mexico wo have, additionally, the "king 
conch", "queen conch", and " horse conch'', all of which are edible. 

The tSycoitipuH is more common north of New York — though it does not exist at all beyond Cape Cod — while 
along the coast of New Jersey and southward it is the Fttliftir which is chargeable with nearly all mischief 
perpetrated, since the other si>ecics is rarely seen. Occasionally, as Verrill mentions, specimens of both nuiy l»o 
fouml crawling on sandy tlats or in the tide pools, esjiecially during the spawning season, but they do not ordinarily 
live in sucli situations, but in deejier water and on harder bottoms of!' shore. It is needless to say that they do not 
burrow at all, though they are able to insert the posterior part of the foot into the sainl sutllcieutly to allord them 
a strong anchonige against currents, A very soft or a ver>' rocky bottom they equally avoid. 

The curious egg-cases of these mollusks, to which the names "searnffle" and "sea-necklace'' are often given 
by fishermen, always attract the attentinu of visitorM to the seaside, who tind them wist upon the beaches; and wo 
can well echo the pious exclamal ton of the old historian of Martha's Viueyartl, "the Author of nature makes a 
wonderful and copious provision lor the profiagatitm of this worm''. 

As shown in the figure, the i*ggs are discharged in a series of disk-shaped, subcircular, or reniform, yellowi.sh 
capsules, parchment like in texture, united by one edge to a stout stem of the same kind of material, often a foot 
and a half or two feet in length. "The largest capsules, about an inch in diameter, are in the middU*, the size 
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decreasing toward each end. On the enter Ivirder is a small circular or oval spot, of thinner material, which the 
yonng ones break through when they are ready to leave the capsules, eaeh of which, when i)erfect, contains twenty 
to thirty or more eggs or young shells, according to the season." Venill adds interesting particulars as follows: 

Dr. Elliott CnneA, who ban observed FuJgur carica foniiing its cases at Fort HacoD, North Caroliua, states that the females bury 
tboiimelves n few inches b«Iow the surface of the hoiuI on tho flnts that arR uncovered at low-water, and remain stationary during the 
process. The string of c^psnlcs is gradually thrust npwitrd as last as formed, and llnatly protrudes from the surface of the sand, ond, 
when completed, lies exposal on its surface. The string begins as a simple shred, two or three inches long, without wcll-fonnwl rases; 
the tij-st cases are small and iin]>erfect in shape, but thi\v rapidly increase in size and (wwn become perfect, the largest being in tho 
iniddks *h« series ends mort( abruptly than it begun, with a few smaller and less perfect capsules. Tlie number of capsules varies 
considerably, but there arc usually s«'venly-llve to one hundred or more. At Fort Macon Dr. Cones observed this species spawning in May, 
but at New Haven they spawn as early as March and A[iril. It is probable that the period of spawning extends over several months. Mr. 
Sanderson Smith thinks that they also spawn in antumn on Long Island. It is not known how long a time each female requires for the 
formation of her string of ra]>sules. There are two fonns of these ea[>sules, aV>ut e(|nnlly abuudant in this region. In one the sides of the 
capsules are nearly smooth, but the i>4]ge is thick or truncate along most of the circumference, and crosseil by numerous sharp transverse 
ridges or partitions, dividing it into facets. Dr. Coues states that these belong to Fulgur caricti. An exaniination of the young shells, 
ready to leave the capsules, confirms this. The other kind has larger and thiuuer cajksuhs, with a thin, shui-p outer edge, while tho sides 
have radiating lidges or rai.scul lines. Sometimes the sides afc unlike, one being smooth and more or Ifss concave, the other convex and 
cnissed by ten or twelve railiating, elevated ridges, extending to the edge. This kind was attributed to Fiilgiircarka by Dr. G. II. Perkins, 
and formerly bj' Mr. Bandersou Smith, but a more careful examination of the young shells, within tho capsules, shows that they belong to 
Sjfvotjfput canalicuiata. 

Eggs 80 exposed are subject to numberless accidents, being drifted ashore, ground to pieces by storms, and 
no doubt eaten by bottom-feeding fishes, so that only a few eggs out of the hundreds in each '■'necklace" are ever 
boni, or, accomplishing that, are able to survive the perils of unprotected youth and grow to adult age and strength. 
Having once done so, however, thi.s nudlusk probably lives to a very great age. 

An examination of the ]>latc, or, better, of a specimen, will show that in both species the mn.icular part is large 
and strong and the mouth i>owerful. The food of the conch being mainly the flesh of other mollusks, its metho<l 
of killing them is one of brute strength, since it is unprovided with the silicious, file-like tongue, by means of which 
the small ''drills" set at naught the shelly armor of thek victims. The conch is a greater savage than this. 
Seizing upon the unfortunate oyster, unable to run away, he en^'elops his shell in the concave under-surface of his 
foot, and, by just such a muscular action as you would employ in grasping an object in tho palm of your fist, crushes 
the shell into fnigments Jiiul fesists at leisure on the Hesli thus exposed. Where oysters or otln'r prey are abundant, 
this operation is quickly reitcatcd and vastly destructive. One planter in the upper part of Buzzard's bay, where 
this pest is very tnmble.some, told me that one "^nnkle was capable of killing a bu.shel of oysters in a single hour. 
They do not confine the in s(-]ves to oysters altogether, of cnur.se ; any mollnsks or other marine animal, sluggish 
and weak enough to be caught ami broken ujk, siitl'ering from their predacity. I was told in New Jersey, by an 
intelligent man, that the couch wouhl even draw the razor-shell out of his burrow and devour it. If this be true, 
no doubt the soft clam also falls a victim to the same marauder. The quahaiig is generally safe in his nmssive 
shells. 

The oyster-beds most subject to attack and harm by the winkles and conchs, are tho.sc jilanted in water which 
is quite salt, as is the practice in New England and Ij«ing IslaTid sound. The beds of the Great South bay, Staten 
Island, and the southern .Jersey coast, are well protected l>y the outer beaches from the sea, and to these barriers 
owe their iuimunity from the F/ilgur, while the S(/cntypus, though present inside tho beaches, seems to do small 
damage. Oystermen will tell yoti, also, that beds which are <listnrbed from time to time by the plantta*, will sutler 
more harm tlian neglected beds, especially in sumaicr. Of course, (he report is to be expected, that where planting 
has gone oti for many years, there these predatory mollnsks have visildy inerrased in numbers. 

In regard to ritlding our be<la of this pest, 1 can only advise, as heretofore, that every effort Iw made to 
de^roy every siieeinien taken and every "necklace" of eggs which can be got hold of. Tlie Irawl, tangles, etc., 
recommendeil for tlie suppression of starfishes, wouhl take up these eggs at the same time, and thus increase their 
cthciency. Persisient fighting is the only resource against this enemy. 

Some points of minor interest may be mentioned before leaving this sidijeet. Both of these shells were used 
by the Indians of the coast ceremonially, and as material for the making of white wani|nim, their moiu\v of inferior 
value, which consisted of bead-shaped sections of the central column of the shell. From them, also, were fashioned 
sundry articles of service and ornament, such as tr<nvels, s|K)on.Sj and dippers; they nny sometimes even yet called 
"ladle shells". The Indians ate the animals, too, when hard presseil for food, and have been followed in this 
practice Ijy the whites, to some extent. De V<xj says they used sometimes to be sent into Catherine market, New 
York, from Long Island, and found sale; "but," he adds, "they are not generally relished, being somewhat *ttrong 
flavored. They are mostly used by the poor who live near the coast." Several foreign mollusks, not greatly 
different, are eaten — generally being boiled— stud perhaps proper cooking would make these conchs more palatable 
than they h;ive hitherto proved. 

The drum. — I'erhaps as destructive an agent as the conchs and winkles, is the fish known as the drumfish, 
[PogomdH cfomh, Linn.); for, altliotigh this phigue is not stoailily ptvsent, when it does occur the deva.station ia 
enormous. "Let us make a visit," says that brightest of American writers on animals ami out-of-door matlerSi 
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"t/o one of these onierly commuuities in Oyst4;rdom known as a 'planting frroun(l\ We are seated in a boat, and, 
jfliding throiijjli the phosplioresceut sheen, soon near the oyster-bed. It is a moonlight night, about the close of 
enminer. Ilaikl what siii^ulnr w»und is that? Boom! boom! boom! Almost seitnlchral, and, Rtratige to say, it 
co[nes np from benwith the wsitort?. One would think tliey were Nereiils' groau«. The oystermeu, whose, capital 
lies invested there, hear it with sad forebmlingH of loss, which they cannot well suHlain. It is one of a school of 
visitors who come with maraudin^i puriiosie. The (islicrm<*ii full it the hi}; drum. This drnmfi.sh is known anion;? 
naturalists by the name PogonkiH chromin. The acknowJediyred beat <jf tliis scamp is the (iulf Stream, from Citpo 
Cod to Florida; and a terrible fellow is this l'ngonia«, for he is recorded as having attained the great w€«ight «>f 
eighty pounds. One of twenty-five pounds would be but an ordinary affair. Their mouths are furuishe<l with 
pavements of hard teeth, a little rounding on the top, and set together exactly as are the fobble-stones of the old 
city highway.s. The function of these dental pavements is to cruuch the young oysters, which, after being crushed, 
are thus swallowed, shells and all." 

The great schools in which these fish go are illustrated by the following records: 

Oil Monday lB«f John Earlo aud uons cmight, with a Beino, at one draught, in Bristol I'erry, 719 dnimfisli, wniphiuji upward of 50 
pounds eaeli. Nil<.'s' Wrikly Rcgiitter, July, IS'XI, alao snys: "Some dny« apo a lianl was made in Gn^af Egg Ilarlior bay, ut-ar Hoiirsley's 
point, cftjie May, at whicli 218 drumfisli were caught, lUeir entire weight htiiig from 8,000 to 9,IK)0 ]>ouii<i8. This is said to ha the largest 
haul of that description of lisli t-ver iiia<le in tlmt liuy." 

Another still larger, noticed as a great haul of drtimfish : "On Wednesday, June S, 1804,'^ iaya the posttnaater of 0>-ster Ponds, 
T-oiJg Ixtand, "one seine drew on shore at this place at a stitg](< haul l'2,iir.O lisli, I ho average, weight of whii-li was found to lit* XI pounds, 
making in tboaggregate *2l>2 tons, *25() ponnds. Tliii* niidoiibtedly is the greatest Iiaal of this kind ever known in lliis country. A hnudred 
witnesses are ready to attest the troth of tho above stateiuent. They are used for uiaunro." 

Kiiow-ing the carnivorous projiensity of the fish, one can easily imagine how an inroad of such a host must 
afleet an oyster-ground. They do not seem tn make any trouble, however, north of New York city, and rarely along 
the south side of Long Island. At Staten Ishuidand Keyport they come in every few years andtlevawtate thousands 
of dollars' worth of i>roperty. Such a memorable visitation hiippened abont 1850, in July. Tlie fidlowing summer 
the planters in Prince's bay. fearing a repetition of the on.slaught, anchored shingles ami pii'ccs of wast^i tin on 
their beds, scattering them at short intervals, in the hope that their dancing, glittering surfaces might act as 
"scare-crows" to frighten the lish away. Whether as an etlect of this, or because of a general absence, no more 
drums appeared. In New York bay, ofl'Caven i»oint, where the old "Black Tom reef is now converted into an 
ishiiid, one phinter of Ke^^qiort lo.'^t his whole siunmer's work— material and labor — in a .single September week, 
through an attack by drums. A City Island planter ix'ported to me a lossof!?i(l,O00 in one season a few years ago; 
but the East river is about the northern limit of the drums, at least as a nuisance to oyster-culture, so far as I can 
learn. The vexation of it is, too, that the drum tines not s^-em U) eat halfnf whathe destroys ; but, on the contrary, 
a gr»;at 8<diool of thein will go over a bed, wantonly crushing hundi'cds of o; aters and dropping theiu untaattfd, but 
in fragments, on the bottom. 

In return, the drum is himself an edible fish, but of rather poor rpiality, and only si'eu in market between July 
antl October. There is a tra<lition that there were only ten species of lish knoAvn to the Otiteh when they tliscovered 
America. When they canght the shad they named it e(/*/ (eleventh) ; the bass tical/l (twelfth); and the drum, 
dertkfficn (thirteenth). Our name, however, owes its origin to the strange, hollow, roaiing noise the tish makea in 
the water, like the roll of ti mntlled drum. 

When drums are absent, ^•arlous other camivorons fi.shes prey npon oysters, such as the tautog, sheepsheatl, 
toad-flsh, membc'i-s of the cod family (if any of them ever get near.a bed, which is rarely at present), ami the skates 
or rays, i>f all these the .'iting my 4>r "stiiigaree" of the tishenrien (iiirhiding scvt'ial srHts of Itybastvn) is the 
chief. He is always present and steadily at wurk along the whole coast. Lying flat on the bottom, he works 
his triangular tlipjiers until he has washed away the sand from aliout (he oyster he wishes to seize, if it is at all 
concealed, and then crushes it between his powerful jaws. Even elauis do not escape his sagiwity in captiu-e and 
Btrerigth of masticatmn, but are devoured in great numbers. A dredge can hardly be hauled Irom New Jersey to 
Cape Cod, with«mt bringing one or more of these enemies of the hanbworking oysterman. 

Minor enemies. — Beside these foes, many minor "vermin" must be contended with. Tlte oyster catcher, 
and other birds, steal not a few at low tide. Baruaeles, annelids, and masses of hy»lroid-growth sometimes form 
about the shells, an<l interce]>t the nutrinieirt of the miillusk, until he is neinly cr quite starveil; thi.; is particularly 
true in southern waters. At Staten Islantl the planters are ahvays apprehensive of trotdde from the colonizatitut 
of mussels on their oyster-beds. The mussels having established themselvt>s grow rapidly, knit the oysters together 
by their tough threads, making culling very dillicult, and take much of the food which otherwise would help latteu 
the more valuable shellfish. In the Delaware bay the spawn of stjuids, in the .shape of clusters of egg-cases, 
a]jpnii>riately called '* sea grapes ", often grows on the oysters so thickly, during the imiction of summer, that when 
the fall winds come, or the beds are disturhetl by a dredge, great quantities of oysters rise to the surface, buoyed 
up by the light parasitic "grapes", and are floated away. This is a very curious danger. Lastly, eei tain crabs are 
to be feared — chiefly the CaUiHtctm liatitatuH, our comioon "soft <-rab", and the Caiuur irmtatuK. Pridiahly the latter 
is the wore hurtful uf the two. I have heard more complaint on this score at the wcstein end of the Great South 
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bay, Long Island, tlian iiny where else, Mr. Edward Udall told me that the crab was the frreatest of all enemies to 
oysters on the Oak Island beds. They eat the small oysters, up to the 8ize ot* a qunrter dollar, rhewiiij; them all to 
bits. These are ou the artitieial heds, for they (io not seem to trouble the natural growth. But attracted by broken 
o.VRtera, when the jdanter is working, they come in crowds to that point. Mr. Udall stated that once he put down 
/)<)(» bushels of seed bronght from IJrookhaven, aiul lliat it was utterly destroyed by tlies*^ crabs within a week, and 
wiiile he was still planting. lie could see the crabs, and they numbered one to ever.v fifty oysters. It is well 
known that in Europe the crabs are very destmctive to planted beds, and it is quite possible that many mysterious 
losses may be cliarfjed to these rapacious and insidious robbers. By the way, Ahlrovandns, and other of the 
naturalist'^ of the Mitldle Ages, entcitained a singular notion relative to the crab and the oyster. They state that 
the crab, iu onler to obtain the animal of the oyster, without danger to their own claws, watch their opportunity 
when the shell is open to advance without noise and ca*it a iJel)ble between their shells, to prevent their closing, 
and then extract the anitual in safety. '*What craft!'- exclaims the credulous author, "iu animals that are 
destitute of reason and voice." 

TnE OYSTER-CRABS. — In resi>ect to the little crab, which becomes n^d in the cooked oyster, but is greenish browTi 
ill life, opinion is divided as to whether its presence is of any harm to the oyster whose shells give it shelter ; but 
the probability is that it is not. Its scieutttic name is Pinnotheres ontrcum, mid its history briefly as foUow.s, so far 
as concerns the present iuqiiiry : 

The little red oystcr-eruh seems to be a parasite. He slips in and out of the oyster almost at pleasure, and 
enjoys a portion of all the good thinys the oyster feeds upon. We are told that a careful examinattou shows that 
they are almost invariably females and full of eggs. The males are so exceedingly rare that it is a matter of 
astonishment how the propagation of the species is eflceted and maintained. These crabs were regarded as 
luxuries by George Washington. 

The avsTEE-CEAB as messmate and purveyor. — It is many years, writes Mr, John A. Ryder, since Mr. 
Say named the little oyster-crab of our coasts Pintwtheres oatrettm, and it« habits io relation to the oyster eeem 
to have excit<'d but little interest, especially in foreign waters. Professor Yerrill, in his rj'port to the United 
States Fish Commission, observes that it is the female which lives in the oyster, and that the male, which is smaller 
and qiute unlike the female, is rarely if ever seen to occur, but that it has been seen by him swimming at the 
surface of the water iu the luiJiUe of Vineyard Sound. His statement that it occurs wherever oysters occur, I 
cannot agree with, since out of many humtreils of St. Jerome oysters which I saw oitenwl, I never saw a specimen 
of Pitinother&t; they may occur, but rarely. This little crab has quite a number of allies which inhabit various 
living moUiisks, holothurians, etc., of which admirable accounts are given by Van Beneden, in his work on animal 
parasites and messmares. 

There can be no doubt that the oyster crab is a true messmate, and it is highly probable tliat the presence of 
these animals in the oyster is ralher to be regaided as advant:igenus than olherwise. The animal lives in the gill 
cavity of the oyster, ami, as will be seen from the folloniiig observations, may be the means of iutliiectly supfjiying 
its host with a part of its food. During a reconnoitering trip ilown the Ctiesapciike on the yiu-ht Lookout, in the 
first week of July last, in dredging, some oysters were hauled up which coulaiued Pinnothtres. In the ciise which 
1 am about to describe, the inclurled crab was a female, with the curiously expanded abdomen folded forward under 
the thorax and partially covering a huge mass of brownish eggs. Upon examining tbese eggs, what was my 
ajstonishment to tiiid that they afforded attachment to a great number of compound colonies of the singular bell 
animalcule, Zmihamnhtm arbmculum. Upou furlher examinaticni, it was found that the legs and back of t)ie animal 
also afforded jioiuts of atlaflmient for similar (rolotiies, and that here and there, where some of the individuals of -A 
colony of ZuUthttmviiim had been separated from their stalks, numerous minute rotl-like vibriones had allixed 
themselves by one end. In this way it haj)pen8 that there is a (piadrupte corameusalism established, since we have 
the vibriones fixed ami probably nourished from the stalks of the Zoiithamnhim^ while the latter is benefited by 
the stream of water drawn in by the cilia of the oyster, and the last feeds itself and its i>rot<!'g<'', the crab, from 
the same food-Viearing cuiTcnt. Possibly the crab inside the shell catches and swallow.s food which, in its entire 
state, could not be taken by the oyster, hut in any event the suinll crumbs which would fall from the month and 
claws of the crab woidil be carried to the mouth of the oyster, so that nothing is wasted. We must consider the 
crab, with its forest of bell auimalcutes, in still another light. Since the animalcules are well fed in their stningo 
position, it is hut natural to suppttse that they would propagate rapidly. They mul;i]vly in two ways, viz, by 
dividing both lengthwise and crosswise, one half of the pnnluct being set free, and known swarmers. These cast otf 
germs of the animah'ule colonies are no donbt hurried ah.ng iu the vortex created by the cilia of the gills and palps, 
carrieil to the nM»uth inul swallowed as ]iart of the daily allowance of the food of the oyster. We are accordingly 
obliged to h)ok upon (be I'i)tni>fhti-e.\ in this ease as a veritable nursery, upon whose body aaimaU'ules are continually 
propagated and set free as part of the foodsujiply of the oyster, acting as host to the crab. I do not suppose, however, 
that sue'" a couilitiou avIII always be found to »)btaiu, and it must also be remembered that myria^ls i>\' Zuutkamnium 
colonies were (Ircdged up on alga' from Ihe bottom in the immediate vicinity. Such an abundance of germs in the 
water w<uild favor their being readily transplanted or fixed to the body of the oyster-crab.* 
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SEDnviENT, — In addition to tlie active, {inimato enemies of the oyster, the beds siiflier seriously, at certain times, 
from the elements, as lias been pointed out freqtiently in the preceding pages. Great storms will sweep the oysters 
all off" the beds, bury them under sUH'tiiig santl or mud, or heap ii]»oii them the drifting wrack torn from the shores. 
Beds which lie at the mouths of rivers are liable to be injured by floods also, which keep tlie water wholly freab, or 
briugdpwH enormous quantities of silt and tloatitig matter, which settles on the beds and smothers the oyst«r8. 

A few years ago a large tract of peat was *iraiued at Grangemoutli, Scotland. The loose nmd and moss was 
fsirried down the drains ujiou an oyster-bed iu the estnary ; the eouseqneuce was that the oysters were covered over 
with mud, and entirely destroyed. Nothing is so fatal to oysters as a mud storm, except it be a saud storm. The 
nmd and the sand accumulate in the oyster's delicate breathing organs, and suftbcate him. 

Mr. John A. Ryder, already quoted in the previous jmragraphs, writes as follows about mud, aa injurious to 
oysters : 

"The origin of the black ooze at the bottom can be traced directly to the sediment held in suspension in the 
water, which slowl^v ebbs and flijws in and out of the inclosure, carrying with it in its going and coming a gi-eat 
deal of light orgainc and inorganic ilt'hrin, the former part of which is mainly derived from the comminuted 
fragments of plants growing tti the creek. This seemed to be the true history indicated by what was noticed in 
studying the box-collector. The same opinion is held as to the origin of this mud by both Coste and Fraiche in 
their works on oyster-culture. 

"There is probably no worse enemy of the oyster-eultnrist than this very mud or sediment. It acenmalates on 
the bottom of the oyster-grounds, where, iu course of time, it may become deep enough to cause serions trouble. 
^'specially is this true of ]Kmds from which the sea ebbs, and to which it flows through a narrow channel. The 
falling leaves from neighboring ti'ees iu autumn also contribute to this pollution, as well as heavy rains which 
wash deleterious materials into it, 

•'Adult oysters which are immersed iu part in this mud struggle hard to abut it out from their shells. If one 
will notice the inside of the shells of oysters which have grown iu a muddy bottom, it will often be seen that there 
4ire blister-like cavities around the edges of the valves tilled with mud, or a black material of a similar character. 
There is uot the slightest doubt iu my mind, that iu these cases the auimal, in order to keep out the intruding mud 
has had recourse to the only available nie^us at its command. A great many of the oysters iu the poud are 
siflW-ted iu this manner, but it is extremely uncommon to find shells of this kind iu opeuing oysters coming from a 
hard bottom. It is easy to understand that such efllbrts at keeping out the mud from the shell will not only waste 
the life-forces of the animnl, but also tend to greatly interfere with its growth. The importance, therefore, of 
artiticial iireparatiou is ai)i)areut, where it is desirable to establish ponds for the successful culture of this moUusk. 

"Only in oue case have I ol>Herved that the mud tended to impair the llavor and color of the oyster. In this 
instance the animal was thoroughly saturated with the black ooze, the very tissiu^s seeming to be impregnated 
with the color, the stomach and intestine loaded to engorgement with the mud, the auimal mauiiesting every sign 
of being in a decidedly sickened condition. The cause of this was probably that the shell, with it« tenant, had 
sunken too deeply into the mud when the ingestion of the black ooze commenced, giving rise to the rennirkable 
changes which I have recorded. No doubt had this conditiou of things for any length of time, the auimal would 
have been smothered by the mu<l." • 

Mi'D AND THE voiTNG FRY — "The accumulation of the slightest quantity of sediment around a yonug oyster 
would tend to impede its respiration, and in that w;)y destroy it,yet in the natural beds there are so few naturally clean 
places which remain so, that it is really surprising that so many young oysters pass safely through the critical periods 
of their lives with<Mit succumbing to the smothering effects of mud an<l sediment. When it is borue iu mind, that at 
the time tlie infant oyster settles tlown and lixes itself once tiud for all time to oue place, from which it has no power 
to move itself, it measures at the utmost one-eightieth of an inch, it will not be hard to understand how easily the 
little creature can be emothered, even by a very small pinch of dirt. The auimal, smalt as it is, must alreaily begin 
to breathe Just in the s;iine way as its [Kirents <lid before it. Like them its gills soon grow as little tilaments covcre<I 
with cilia, which cause a tiny current of water to pass in and out of the shell. The reader's imagination may be hei"o 
allowed to estimate the feeble strength of that little current, which is of such vital tmiiortance to the tiny oyster, 
and the case with which it may be stopped by a very slight accumulation of dirt. Miibius estimates that each oyster 
which is born has oii.owo ^^ •' chance to survive and reach a<lult age. So luunerous and effective are the adverse 
conditions which surround the millious of eggs matured by a single female, that only the most trilling fraction ever 
develoj), as illustrated by the above circulatiou. The egg of the oyster being exceedingly small and heavier than 
water, immediately falls to the bottom upon being sot free by the parent. Should the bottom be oozy or comjtosed 
of sediment, its ciiauccs of development are meager in<lced. Irrecoverably buried, the eggs d<» not, in all probability, 
have the chance to begiu to develop at all. The chances of inapreguatioa are also reduced, because the male and 
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fciimlo oysters empty their jjenerative products directly into the surrounding water, whereby the likeliLoml of the 
eggs meeting with the niahi cells becomes diminished. "What with falling into the mud and what with a h^'^seu1':d 
chance of bet'oining impregnated, it is not unlikely that Miibius' Cijstimate is very nearly correct ; but the American 
oystm, whose yield of eggs is mnch greater, not only ou account of its larger size, but also because the eggs are 
smaller than those of the European, has probably still fewer chances of survival.* The vigorous growth of small 
organisms on surfaces fitteil for the attachment of young oysters also tends to cause sediment to gather in such 
places iu the interstices of the little organic forest, where the eggs of the oyster no doubt often become entombed or 
smothered by the crowded growth surrounding tlK'm."t 

Interference of other ammai, life — " Wc have called attention," continues Mr. Ryder, "to the probable 
interfercaco of small organic growths to the fixation of the young fry; in practice it is found that the larger 
organic growths which establish themselves ou the collectors also become injurious. The two most conspicuous 
tyi>es are the sessile ascidiansor tuuicates and the barnacles. I have irequently found fully one-half of the surface 
of a slale covered with a dense colony of a.scidians; in this condition a great iH'rcentage of available surface is 
lost which ought to serve for the attacluueut of spat. The surfaces so occupied would also be comparatively clean 
were it not for thej^e organisms, which actually become a serious annoyauco. They, like the oyster, affix themselves 
to the shites while still in the free swimming larval stage, since the surfaces designed for the oyster are equally 
well adapted to them. The barnaeles, which also affix themselves in great nundjers, become a nuisance for the same 
reason The larval barnacle is an extremely active little creiiture, and dashes about in the water with great rapidity. 
As soon as it has eoni;deted this stage of its growth, it betakes itself to some object, to the surface of which it 
attaches itself by the head cud, when a singular change takes place, at the end of which it is found thiit it has 
begun the construction of the curious conical shell which it iuhabits. They gi-ow very rapidly, so that in a couidc 
of mouths the' shell will already measure over half an inch in diameter. In this way failher inroads are made upon 
the room which should be taken Tip by oysters. 

"Of conrse the larger types are not alone in taking up space, since infusoria, bryozoa, polyps, etc, are also 
culpable, as well as algse, such as diatoms and the higtter forms. The only remedy for this accumulation of animal 
growths on the surfaces of the shites and other collecting ai>i)aratus, will be to have the frames which hold the slate 
iu position so arranged that each tile, shingle, or slate can be removed, in order that it may be readily overhauled 
ami these orgauistus removed from the surijutes which it is desired shall remain clean. This work would have to be 
done at intervals of every two or thrc':t' weeks, and should be conducted with great care, so as not to itunove the 
oysters which have affixed themselves along with the other things which it is the intention to destroy. The removal 
of the smaller forms from ttie surfaces of the slate would be more dillicult, and attended with danger to the fry 
already attached. With this object in view, I would suggest the use of wooden racks or frames lying horizontally, 
which would receive the slates into deep notches made with a saw, so as to hold them vertically or edgewise, 
rendering their removal, for the purposes of ch-ansing, and their replacement, an easy matter. Other devices would 
no doubt answer the same ]mr|iose, and be more couvenient even than the last, ' If posts were securely fixed iu the 
bottom eight or ten feet ajiart, so as to jiroject a fo«>t or so above the water at the highest tide, a single board six 
inches wide, nailed against the tops of the jiosts edgewise, and extending from one to the other, would jtrovide a 
simitle arrangement from which to hang the slates singly, by means of galvanized V(iw lastened or hooked to nails 
]>arlly driven into tbo l»oard. Dy the help of tJiis plan one man with a boat could overhaul many hundreds of 
(jlates iu a single day, and cftcetually caro for (hem lor a whole season. This last contrivance would m)t answer 
well, perhaps, where there was a swift curieiit, but would be a most adunrable arrangement in still ponds or "claires". 
In such ]>laces the whole area might be provided with posts groujted or idaced in rows, so that when the attentlant 
Avas at work he could pass in order from one row to the other iu a narrow boat, or two attendants iu one bout could 
take care of two rows, the ones on either hantl, at the same *ime.''|; 

Food of the oy.STER. — "The food of this nudlusk, as is well known, consists entirely of microscopic beings 
and fragments of organic matter, wtdch are carried by currents from the ital])s and gills, which have been already 
described, to the large mouth of the animal at the hingeeiul of the sliell. The inside of the gullet and stomach, 
like some other parts of the hotly, are covered with cilia, so that food once fairly in the mouth will he carried by 
their airtion down to the cavity of the stouuK-h, where it is carried into the folds and dee]» pouches iu its walls, and 
even into the ojieuings of the bile ducts, to ntulergo digestion or solution, so as to be fitted in its ]>assage through 
the intestine, to be taken into tlie cirv'u!atic»n, and finally disposed of in building np the structures of the body. 

'*Along with the food which is taken, a very large amount of indigestible dirt, or inorganic matter, is carried in, 
which in a great measure fills up the intestine, together with the refuse or waste from the body. This material, 
when examined, reveals the fact that I he oyster subsists largely on diatoms, a low ty|)e of moving plant^s which 
swim about in the water, incased in minute saiulstone cases, or boxes, of the most delicate beauty of workmanship. 



•Accorrling to cHtiitiatt's wliirli 1 luivr iii.nli', liasrd on the iignrft of the eggsof OilrM tdnliii, giv^n by M. Da v nine, thny are yij of an 
iiuh in lUflint'tcT. Estimau-s biwiMl ou 11i« llgureB of Lat;nzc DnlhierB give j^jf of an inch, wliiln Mobiu« estJmatCB the size of the young 
fry at ,ji« of un inch. 

tOp. cit., pp. 49-50. 

tOii. cit.j pp. 5IJ, 51,52. 
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These, when fouud in the intoatine, havo nsually ha<l their living contents dissolved out by the action of the digestive 

jiiioes of the stomat^h. I have found in our own species of oyster, tlio sbolls of three tlifl'ereiit gtmera of (hutotuH, 
viKj Campphflhetie, CnmnodiHcm, ami Xarinda. The first is a siiifndarly bent formj the Rccond is discoidal ; and 
tlic hist bout-sliaped, and all are beautifully marUe<l. Uf these three types, I saw a number of species, e^niKiially 
of the latter, but as I vras not mi authority u|>ou the systematic history of any of them, I had to neglect tliu 
determiiiatiou of the species. No doubt many more forms are taken as food by the oyster, since I saw other forms 
in which the livini^ matter inside the silicions crises was brown, the same as in most of the preceding forms, which 
[have indicated. Some of those brown forms were so iilentit'ul as to cihlor a considerable surface whereon tliey 
jjrew of the same tint as themselves. But in no instance have 1 foinnl any iudicatious uf the animal of the oyster 
liecominfi: coloretl by fectling on these diatoms, as it is said the European oyster dot'S when feetling on Navicula 
oatreariay which is grcpn, imiiurtiny^ itis own gre«Mi colur to thL' tiuids, and thus to the tissues of such oysters as may be 
BO situated ixs to re^idily feed upon it. A receut writer • gives an acciouut of some experiments made by M. Puysegur, 
of his success in artiticiully i>ix)ducing this green color, from which I quote : '' In each plate f Idled with water charged 
with green tliat(ims|, lU'oording to its size, we put three to six |>erfectly white oysters which had never been in the 
'clears', and the shells of which had bet^n previously washed and brushed clean. In similar plates, hke nuniljors 
of the same oysters were laid in ordinary sea-water. Twenty -six hours after the commencement of the ejujeriineut 
the oysters in the water charged wi)h diatoms liad all acquired a marked greenish hne; the other oysters remained 
unaltered, • • • After the oyster had turneil green it was laid in ordinary sea-water for a few days, when the 
greenness disapjieared altogether. It reajjpeared when the oyster was replaced in fresh wati-r containing Navicula 
VHtredritt.^^ M. Decaisne, of iUeJardin dm Planfcs, Paris, repealed the ex])entneiits with the same results. 

"Beside the diatoms, the s|)oresof algic, the larva: or young of many animals, such ns s|)nnges, bryozoa, hydroids, 
worms, mollusks, many of which are small enough to be taken in by the oyster, thongh their bodies in most cases 
being soft and without a skeleton, it is imjiossible to find any traces, either in the stomach or intestine, of their 
remains, to indicate that they have formed a part of the Itill of fare (>f the arnmuU What, however, demonstrates 
that such small larval organisms do help to feed the oyster, is the lact (hat at the heads of the small inU'ts or creeks 
along the Chesapeake, where the water is but little ati'ected by the tides and is somewhat brackish and inclined to 
be stagnant, there always appears to be a relatively greater development of a somewhat characteristic surface or 
Bhallow water fauna of nnnute forms. 

" In St. Jerome creek the microscopic fauna of its headwaters is entirely different from that of the body of the 
creek ; two minute forms inhabit in vast numbers the former, while I sought in vain for them in the more open and 
changeable waters of themnin body of the inlet, whicli are brought into active movement twice a day by the 
action of the tides. One of these forms, an infusorian,! oue-twenty-fifth of an inch in length, was fouud covering 
every available surface of attachment, so that countless multitudes of the miked yonng wonhl bo swimming about 
in the water p^evit^us to buihliug the curious spiral tubes which they inhabit — atlmirably fitted in this state as food 
for the oyster. Beside the type referred to, there were a number of other infusoriaus, which in their so-called 
swarming stages of deve]o[Muent, the young would beconre available as oyster-food. Of such types I noticed 
four difl'erent species, either belonging or very nearly related to the genus Cothuriiia ; all of the forms built tubes 
fur themselves. I also noticed .several forms of bell animalcules, the awarmers of which would become available 
as food for the oysters lying in the vicinity. 

"The diatoms did not seem to me to be more abundant in the headwaters than in the open creek. There was 
one moss animal of remarkable character, which I fcuind in the headwaters only. This creature was very abundant, 
and no <loubt its eudnyos, like those of the infusoria referred t<}, were available as food. 

''Of free-swimming iufusorians, 1 noticfd a number of genera; one espeeially attracted my attention from its 
snake like appearance and singularly rapid contortions' it had a tuft of vibrating hairs or cilia at the head end in 
close relation with the mouth. Another more abundant ty|>e was the curious genus i,'w/>^//fjf, with a thick shell 
inclosing the .soft prot<'phusni of the bo<ly; the latter was of an oval form, flat beneath and roumlcd on the back, 
fto that the re{<embhince, when the large foot like cilia were in motion, carr\ ing the animal abont, was strikingly like 
a very luiautti tortoise, the resemblance being heightened when the animal w^as viewed from the side. 

"liod-lLkc atgie, of minute size, the larvea of cmstuca', especially the vast numbers of extremely small larval 
copepoda, must enter as a jierceptiblc factor into the food-su|»ply of the oyster. 

" There is no doubt but that the com[turativcly quiescent condition of the headwaters of these iidets and creeks, 
available as oyster-itlantiiig gmniids, are more favorable to the prupagation of minute life than the ojten bay or 
creeks, where the temperature is lower and less coihstaut. Practically, this is found to be true, for oystermeu seem 
to bo generally agreed that oysters "fatten" more rapidly, that is, feed more liberally in the headwaters— blind 
extremities of the creeks — than elsewhere. This notion of the oystermen is in agreement with my own observations 
during the past year. Oystermen also assert that oysters "fatten" more rapidly in shallow waters than iu deep 
ones, a point upon which 1 made but few observations; but such as I did make tended to confirm sueh an opinion. 



*Tho OrcMi Color of Oyatcrs, H. M. C. In Xaliire, vol. xxil, pp. 549-^, 18«0. Translated from the Revue Marilimo ot Colouiule, 
Fobruary, 1660. 

tOn the occurrence of Freia produela (Wriglii), iu the Chesapeake hmy.— American Xaluralitt, 1880, pp. 810,811. 
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In illustration, I may contrast the condition of the oysters in the pond leased by the commission at St. Jerome and 
those dredged off Point Lookout, in twenty or thirty feet of water, on the 3d day of October, 1 880. The oysters in 
the pond, by the middle or end of September, were in good condition as to flesh, and marketable, while those from 
deeper water off Point Lookout, and but little later in the season, were still extremely poor, thin and watery, and 
utterly unfit for market. These differences in condition, it seems to me, are to be attributed in a great measure to 
differences of temperature and the abundance of food, but mainly to the latter.* 

Gbound-ioe. — Forth of Long Island an enemy is found, which does not exist in the milder south, in the ehape 
of " ground- ice" or "anchor-frost". It is little understood, though often experienced, and I was able to collect only 
vague data in regard to it. It appears that in hard winters the bottom of the bays freezes solid in great patches, even 
at a depth of 15 or 20 feet. The mud freezes so hard that rakes cannot be pressed into it ; and if a stronger implement, 
like a ship's anchor, is able to penetrate it, the crust comes up in great chunks. These frozen patches are sometimes 
40 feet square and continue unthawed for long periods. When such "anchor-frost" takes place at an oyster-bed, 
of course the moUusks are frozen solidly into the mass, and few of them ever survive the treatment. To tiie Gape 
God planters this is a serious obstacle to success. 

• Op. oit., pp. 19-23. 
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63, PHRASES AND WORDS DESCRIPTIVE OF MOLLUSKS AND OTHER INVERTEBRATES OF 

THE ATLANTIC COAST. 

Abalonk. — Sea ear- shell 9, Haliotis, of various species, chiefly ff. Cracherodii. (Southern California.) 
Abalone-meat.— The dried auimal of Haliotis. Used as food, aud ex|JOited iu large quantities, animally, in a 

dried condition. (California.) 
AuALONESHELLB.^The shclls of ifrtKo/w, prepared for commerce. Extensively used in the manufactare of 

buttons aud other articles, and for oruamental purposes. (California.) 
AMBULANCE. — A box With bottoDQ and top of wire netting, in which the "collectors", covere<l with young oysters, 

are placed to protect them from their enemies, while the water is freely mlmitted. (Franco.) 
Ark. — A bouse on a scow or other floating hulk, used as a work- and store-house in winter. (Connecticut.) See 

Scow. 
Bake. — The oyster colony or locality where they grow. (South.) See Bedj Rock, Bar^ etc. 
Barnacle. — The slipper limpet, Crepidida sp.; also, true barnacles. (Cape May, New Jersey.) At Gape May 

limpets are chilled "barnacles", aud confounded by mauy with the true barnacles. Tliey grow very fast, 

apparently, for I have seen them fully half-size on the new yeai-'s giowth (or "bill") of an oyster, showing 

that they attained all that size in a single season. When limpets grow on oysters the planter knows the 

oysters are doing well, and he expects them to prove fat aud highly profitable. The explanation, I suppose, 

is that the attachment of limpets shows the oysters to be free from slime — clean and healthy — or the limpet 

spawn would not be able to attach itself. 
Basket FISH. — AHtrophyton Affassizii, a kind of many-armed starfish. 
Bateau. — A smull, flat bottomed boat, like a sharpie, used for moving about the oyster-beds, for clamming, and 

other light work. (Stateu Island.) 
Beaoh la mar. — The Beche le Mer, or Holothurian. (Florida reefs.) See Rathbun's Report on Couiuiercial 

Radiates. 
Beard. — I. The finely-fringed margin of the oyster's mouth, which shows near the edges of the shells. 
Beard. — II. The protruding byssns of mussels. 
Bed. — The bank^ reef^ or deposit of oysters in the water, either growing naturally or artificially, original or trans* 

planted. 
Bedding. — Transplanting oysters of any size to beds prepared for them, from which they are to be removed before 

the frosts of the ensuing winter. See Fatten. 
Bedding-down.— See BedtUntj. 
Bench. — The broad, sloping platfonn which runs around the walls of an opening-house, where the oysters are 

piled for opeuiug. Sometimes a movable table, etc., for opening oysters. 
Bench OYSTERS. — TIjose sold at a restaurant or lunch-counter, to be opened for " plate" or "half-shell" custom. 

See i^Vrncy, Extra. 
Black Mussel. — Mytilus borealisy a varietj-^ of Mytilus edulis. 

Blister.— A young oyster, not larger than a quarter dollar. See Spawn, Spat. (Barnegat to Cape May.) 
10 o «il 
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Blocfc. — Tho lignum ritro conical block^ having au iron oliisel fixed iu its top, upon wliicU oysters are broken 

before being opouwl. (New York.) 
Blood Clam and Bloody Clam.-^TIip same as BhKid Qnahavg. 
Blood Quaiiaug. — The young and snriill sjieeinieus of various species of Arcadac, supposied to bo choicest food of 

the starlisiies. (Narragaiiset biiy.) See Hair Clom. 
Bluk Points, — Oysters originally Ibiind oft' Bhie Point, eastern end of Great South bay, Long Island, but now 

applied to all oysters from any part of the south shore of Long Island, whether native or transplanted, 

eastward of Babylon. 
Board-hank. — A platform set in the bank, ur otherwise arranged so as to be alternately covered by tide and flooded 

with fresh water, for freshening oysters before selling. (Cape May.) See Platform. 
Boat. — The little rnoUusk, Crcpuhda fornicaia. (Now Ilaveu.) See Declchcad. 
BoRBK,— 1. The Uromlpinx- cinenii. (New England.) Sen Prill, Snailbore,otc. 
Borer.— II. A sponge, Cliona sulphureay which eats into oyster shells. 
Box. — A measure for oysters, equal to one-fourth of a bariel j an oblong, shallow box, with cleates as handles nailed 

on tiie ends. (Mobile to Texas.) 
BoxoYSTER. — An oyster from .seven to ten years old, of round, handsome shape, not less than 3 inches wide and 

5 inches long. (Connecticut and New York.) See Extra. The iiiiino is due to the fact Ihat uiany years ago 

it was i-ustiunary to shiit oysters of tliis grade to New York in boxes instead of the ordinary barrel. 
Box-stew. — A stew made of box-oysters. (New York.) , « 

Breaking. — In Baltimore, the chip]>ing of the shell preparatory to opening an oysten See Crat:1ci»g. 
Brogan. — A kiml of large boat used by the oystermen of the Chesapeake. 
Bruiser. — A short paddle u.sed for beating sponges in process of cleaning. (Florida.) 
BucKiCT. — A wooden, lirkin-shai>ed, covered receptacle for shifting oysters; of variable capacity. 
Bugeye.— A flat bottomed, center-boanl schooner of three to fifteen tons, built of heavj- timbers, without a frame. 

A bugeye is always dfcked over and has a cabin aft. (Chesapeake.) 
Bull-nose. — An <ild, overgrown, heavy quahaug, un(St for food. (Cape iMay.) 
BuNtiH Oystp:rs. — Those growing in clusters. (South.) See Maeeoon OysierH. 
Buoy.— To bnttif or htwy-of n certain piece of water area, means, in llhode Island, to seclude it from being fished as 

long as the authorities deem j}roper. The area so secluded is indicated by a limit line of buoys. 
BtTSHEL-BARREL. — A barrel cut in two, holding about 1^ bushels of oysters, and u.sed as a measui-e. 
B USTIEL-O VSTEU s. — See Ciillfn f*Y7W. 

Butter-fish. — The long neck clam, .\fi/a arenaria. (Virginia.) See Soft Clam, Maninose, etc. 
Calico Clam. — See Sun Olam. (Florida.) 
Capes. — Oysters from Cape Cod and Buzzard's bay. Also, (particularly in the case of the latter} known as " Natives". 

(Boston.) 
Carrier. — I, A man who makes his living by unloading the boats and carrying oysters into the warehouse scows. 

(New York and New Orleans.) 
Carrier. — IL An oyster which will eiulure trans|)ortation well. (Trade term.) 
CiiAPLET. — A string of shells or other oyster-spat collectors sus|>ended on wire. (France.) 
Creeks. — Edible parts of the sca-<;lam, Maetra mlitlmiina. (Cape Cod.) 
Chounie rakooshka. — Mi/iilmc(liiti^. {Russian of Alaska.) " Black shells", literally. 
Claire. — An excavation, '' more or less deei>, having a muddy or marly bottom, close to the edges of the sea-board, 

thnragh which the sea-water passes into them. • * • in these claires they assume that green color 

[formerly] so much lu'izeil by the Krench " — Anpfet. 
Clam, — A smooth-shelled, bivalved mollnsk. This word is iiopularly of wide application, and is a corruption, 

apparently, of the word "clamp", ]uvserved in the name of a huge East Indian species, and which sometimes 

attains the weight of .several hundreil ponnds, and is used as a font for holy water in many churches, and for 

domestic purposes. The common "clam'' of New England is the ^f^/^l an'naria ; of New York and New Jersey, 

The VcttitH merGcmtrta. Many kiruls are distinguished by ui additional (lelinitive word, pi-efixed,as beach-clam 
^ (Mactru), etc. On the Facitic coast there are many native ''clams", chiefly a species of the Saxithimu^. 
Clam I'RArK'ER. — A fish, a species of* ray, Rhinoph-ra tjtuidriloba, which molests the oyster-beds. (Savannah.) 
Clam sen Ai'EU. — See Drag ralr. 
Clam-tongs.— " Differs from oyster-tongs only in the uidth of the head, which averages 3^ feet. "—New York, 1855. 

At the ])resent day, the tongs use<l for gathering t-lams. 
Clink Shell — .\ name apidied to various mollusks of 1lie genus Aiiomia. 
Cluckeb. — An oyster injnred by chill, or otherwise, so as to sound hollow when its shell is struck. In Euglaud 

this woid is spelled Ohwk ; a dealer in London wrote, "The last oysters lost their sea-water, aucl became clocks 

and won li less," 
Collectohs. — An airangement of arched tiles, piles of stone, lmrdle<», or anything similar, t^o collect and give 

lodgment (o the spat. (Europe ) 
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Colander. — A large perforated tin basiu, sinnlnr to tbe cooking utousil of the same name, ouly tlii-ce or four 

times as larfi:e, iu wLieh the oysters ai'e washed. 
CoNcn. — Various large, uinvalved, and spiral inollusks, particnhirly Ftilijur corica. 
CooN-nEEL. — A long, slim oyster. (Connecticut.) See Razor-hladc^ Shanghai, RabbWu-ears. 
Coon Oyster. — Small, sliapeless, worthless stiH^k, growing iu heavy clusters along the salt marshes, or forming 

great bars. (Southern coast.) At Cape May the word is restricted to youug oysters caught on the sedges. 
Cot. — See Fiugcr sttiU. (Baltimore,) 

COUNT.^I. Metliod of selling oysters in Philadelphia and New York, by enumeration instead of uieasurement. 
Count.— II. In respecttoterrapins, one offuU size, i.e., six inches long; two or three small ones will mako a ''count". 

(Savannah.) 
Count -CLAMS. — Quabaugs large enough to count HtH) to the barrel. (Keyport, New Jersey.) 
Cove-oyster.— "The term cow-oyster has a trade-signification difl'eriiig from that iu which it is understoo<l by 

the oystermau. The pairker, by cove-oysters, simply njeans steamed oysters packed in bertneticidly sealeil cans. 

They may be, iu fact they are, of any and every size and fpiality. By 'cove- oysters' the oystemian means the 

siugle oysters sciittered tbrough the bays and creeks aud old [ihtnting-gronnds, occurring too sparsely to be 

taken by the oi"din;u-y methods id" tonging. When the water is ck>ar and siuooth the o.v.sternjan moves slowly 

over those grounds, and when he 'sights' an oyster, which he can readily do iu from 4 to 7 feet water, or even 

more, he picks them up singly with a pair of nippers. These oysters, as might be expected, are large, fat, and of 

good shape. They class ;us 'selects' and bring 'top"' ]>rii*es in the market, Irom Wt cents to $1 i>cr bushel." — 

Vvhrnel M. Mclhmald. (Chesapeake bay,} 
Coving. — The business of picking up ''ccn'coysters'' (q. v.) with ni[)pers. (Chesapeake.) 
Cracker. — Ojic who opens oysters by tirst breaking the shell with a hammer. 
Cracking. — The l>reakiug of the oyster -shell befoie extractiug the oyster. See Breakinff. 
Ceacking-ikon. — A piece of hard iron, ^ inch thick, 2 inches lotig, and 1 inch wide, set upright in tbe bench upon 

which the opener rests the oyster, while he breaks the edge of the shell ott" with his hammer. (Fairhaven.) 
Ceawl. — I. A pen or cornil made of upright stakes wattled together, iutended to hold sponges while being cleaned j 

or turtles awaiting a market. (Florida.) 
CEAWI..--H. The track of a sea-turtle to its nest. (Florida.) 

Ctjll-boy. — A boy who goes in the small boat with tongers to pick over the oysters. (Virginia.) 
Cull-board. — A heavy hoard laid athwart the gunwales, or elsewhere, upon which the oysters are broken apart 

and sorted. 
CuLLEKS.— See Ctdlim. 

Culler. — One who picks over oysters, or cuUti out the worthless and smaller ones; usually u boy. 
CuLLiKS.— See CuKinffs, 

CuLLlNGS. — The ]>o<ner oysters remaining after the eullx have been picked out. 
CuLLiNG-TOOL. — A straight, stout, blunt, but thiii-e<lgcd iiistruuient of steel, about 10 inches long, having the 

heavy butt wound with cord to form a handle, used for kno<!king and jiryiug apart a cluster of oysters. It is 

like an exaggerated and very heavy oyster-knite. But various rougher tools, of no particular form, are used for 

the same purpose. 
CuLLiNTEENs. — The smaller grade left after "extra", "box", and "cult" oysters have been picked ont, (Nor- 

walk.) Formerly called "bushel oysters". 
Culls, — Called-out oysters; the next to the poorest grtwle; 4 to 5 years ohl. (New York and East river.) 
OuLTcn. — The shells, gravel, fragments of brick, or any other material placed iu the water to catch the spawn of 

the oyster. See Ctitch. 
Cultivate. — To raise oystei-s artilicially from spawn, or from transplanted youug. See Flant 
CUNNEE. — A canoe. (Chesapeaki'.) 
CuTCH.— An American spelling of cultrh. 
Cut-out. — I. To open oyKters. (Providence river.) 

Cut-out. — II. In respect to scallops, to o]»en them, or remove the edible part from the shells. (Rhode Island.) 
Cutter. — Due who opens scalloi}s on the boat, as they are dredged, and extracts the edible portion. (New 

England.) 
Drag.— L See Jhedffc. (Norwalk.) 
Drag. — II. Tp dredge. 
Brag-bake. — A large, heavy rake, having teeth crowded and much curved, which is often draggc<l (princii^ally in 

search of clams) like a dre<lge. (New England.) 
Deck-head. — The Crepiduhx. (Bast river.) See Slipperlimpet, boat. 
Designation. — The right to plant oysters on a certain jiicce of ground demfnated by oyster-comuiissionej-s or 

other authority (Connecticut) ; also, the plat of ground itself. 
Devil-fisu, — Cuttle-fishes, chielly octopwls. 
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DuKDGK. — ''A scoop net, with a heavy, rectan^lar iron frame for scraping the sea-bottom. The frame is about 
three times as long as high, the two longer sides having sharp edges and serving as scrapers. The net is of 
heavy twine, or of iron chain -work. The rope by which the dredge is manipulated is fastened to the ends 
of two handles, reaching forward from the ends of the frame." — Ratkbun. 

Dreg. — Corruption of dredge. 

Dingy. — A small, sharp-prowed, flat-bottomed boat, with a miniature center-board, and half-decked ; used for 
running about the grounds in, and back and forth from vcsselfi at anchor. (Southern.) 

Dkeft.— The distance gone over while making a single haul of the dredge or dredges. 

DniLL. — A small molluak, the Urosalpinx dnerea. See Borer. 

Drink. — To give oysters a "drink" is to place them in fresh water, over one or more tides, in order that they may 
expel the salt-water from their systems and imbibe the frcKsh water. This results in an increase of size and 
phimpness. This, however, only lasts for a few days. At the end of this time the oysters become lean again, 
for the increase in size is due to no material growth of flesh, but due entirely to the absorption of moisture. 
The tissues of oysters, when tirst taken, are saturated with the ocean brine, and when removed to fresh water, 
or that which is less salt, the external liquid passes inward more rapidly than the more saline and denser 
elements within can escape; the etl'ect being simjdy to cause the oyster to swell, with no increase of its virtues. 
When the water in which the oyster is immersed is too fresh, it loses its flavor. It has been suggested, that by 
immersing the oysters for some days in concentrated brine, and then removing them to ocean water, the 
plumpness would be gained without the sacrilice of the saltness which is so agreeable to the epicure. A simple 
method of ascertaining whether the oysters increase in flesh or not, would bo to take KH) or more from a given 
locality on the sea-const, and drying them at 220° Fahrenheit and ascertaining their average weight, and then 
repeating the process for the same number of like oysters after transplanting. 

Drudge. — See Dredge. 

DauGGED. — Past tense of draff (q. v.). A Connecticut man told me : " I heaved my drudge over and drugged the 
whole lot." 

East Rivers. — Oj^sters grown between New Haven, Connecticut, and New York, 

Etalage.— A placM) on shore where oysters are stored for sale. (France.) 

Eye. — I. Of a scallop, the edible adductor must;le. (Long Island.) See Heart. 

Eye.^II. The colored circular mark or cicatrix in the interior of an oyster-shell, near the hinge, where the adductor 
muscle was attached. 

Fall. — A deposit or set of spawn, or infant oysters. Used also as a verb. (South of England.) 

Fancy Oysters. — Soperior grades kept at retail, to be opened on the counter and eaten raw. In New York these 
are "Saddle- Bocks", " Bine Points", etc. See Bench. 

Fatten. — To place oysters on floats or in fresh water, just before marketing. See Drink. 

Fatten.— To bed down for growth 5 also to plant. Not good usage, because confusing. 

Feather-edge. — The new thin growth added to an oyster shell each season. See Bill. 

FiBSTa, — Box-oysters. (Now Jersey and New York city.) 

Fish.— To fatten. (South of England.) 

Finger Sponge. — Applied to various slender, branching forms; unmarketable. (Florida Keys.) 

Finger-stall. — In Fairhavou, the protection (of rubber or of twilled cotton) worn on the left hand in opening. 
See Cot. 

FrvE-FENGEE. — A Starfish. 

Flat. — A flat-bottomed, sqnaresterned boat used by the oystermen in Prince Edward island. 

Float. — A platform of planks, upon which oysters are piled and subjected to fresh water, before being taken to 
market. See Fatten. 

Gabvey. — A snmll scow, nsed to plant oysters, and take them up in for market. (Bamcgat, New Jersey.) 

Gauch. — Otl'al resulting from culling and opening scallops. (Greertwich l>ay, Bhode Island.) 

Gingles. — Various species of Anomia. (Long Island sound.} See Ooki-jiftefh ; Sili^er-Hhellfi. 

Glove Sponge. — One of the prwrest grades of Florida commercial sponges, Spoitffia tttbidi/era. 

Gold-shell.— A species of Anomia. 

Gouge. — The Pinna shell (Gulf of Mexico) j also the Vermetim. The reason is, in each case that, lying buried 
in the sand, when they are stepped on hy the bare-feet they make an ugly, gouging wound in the foot. 

Grain (or Geane !), — A flsh spear. (South.) This is a ship term ; in Florida tho turtle-graiiX* have only one prong 
and one barb (half a barb) when anything but a '"iieg" is used. The (ish-grains most approved have two 
prongs, each half barbo<l inwardly, and detachable from the jwle when the fish is struck. 

Grant. — Stipulated area "granted" by the state for oyster-culture. (Massachusetts.) 

Grass-sponge. — An inferior grswle of Florida commercial sponge, Sponffia cerebri/ormis. (Florida Keys.) 

Geavet'J'E. — The oyster of the bay of Arcachon, France ; so culled " from the impressions they make on the sandy 
bottom". 
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Ghay-bbard. — The common bydroid of northern oyster-beda, Sertularia argentea. 

Green-gill. — In Richmond and Petersburg, and on the York river in Virginia, are to be found in the morkots 

wliat are called " green-gill oysters". Some say they are diseased, and refuse to eat them j but the oystermen 

cUiim that they are perfectly wholesome, but admit that they do not sell very well, because of u prejudice 

against them. The negroes claim that they are the best in Richmond, and that they are made green by their 

being fonud with the green sea-weed. 
Gully Ovstees. — Those caught on shoals, etc. (Mobile.) 
Hair. — Hydroids. The "hair" that oystermen assert grows on their oysters under certain circumstances, is an 

animal growth, which attaches itself to the shell, and is nothing put out by the oyster itself. 
IT'Aiii OLAM. — Adult specimens of Ihe various species of Arcadtt. See Blood Clam, 
IIalfdeok. — The slipper liui]>et, Vrepidula /omicata, 

Half-meaS)UBE. — A tin receptacle for the meats of opened oysters, holding 2j rpiarts. {New Haven.) See Measure. 
Hamper. — An oyster-basket holding two bushels, {New York.) 
Hang. — To hang an oyster boat is to thrust a pole down beside it into the mud and cling to it, without tying. 

(Canada.) I, A, 3. 
Hard-oyster. — The northern " native" oyster. (Staten Island sound.) 
Heel. — The umbo of a clam shell. (I/ong Island, south shore.) Behind it is to l>o found '* the print of a clam". 

This distinguishes the quabaug from other bivalves, according to the tishermen. 
Hooker. — I. In sponging, the man who hooks u[) the sponges from the bottom. (Florida reefs.) 
Hooker. — IT. A tool of any size, consisting of a rod of tough iron, bent into more or less of a hook at the end, 

used to pull out the raccoon oysters, and knot^k the bunches to pieces. (Georgia.) 
Horseookch. — The largest species of Triton. (Florida reefs.) 
Horse-mussel. — A large species of niusisels, ModUAa modiohm. 
Husk. — To remove the shells from an oyster, or *'o|>eu" it. (Georgia.) 
Husks. — Oyster-sheila. 

Jag. — A lot, ])arcel, or quantity of oysters of indefinite size; e, (f.f "I sold &jag of 76 bushels to A, B & Co." 
Jingle. — Any species of Anomia. (Long Island sound.) 
K^ttle-bail. — A dredge used in catching scallops, which has the blade adjusted to swing in the eyes of the 

arms, in order to prevent its sinking into the mud of the soft bottom on which it is used. (Rhode Island.) 
KiTfTHEN-OYSTER. — Small oyster for cooking. (New Orleans.) 
KmFE-HANDLE. — See Razor-fish. (Massacliusetta bay.) 
Ladle-shell. — Mollusks of the genera Fultjur and Sycotifpns, 
Layer. — An artificial oyNter-bed. (England.) 

Line-conch. — A species of moUnsks, Fasciohtria dintans. (Florida reefs.) 
Little Red Clam. — Common mime fur <|uuhaug, Venujt mennuiria. 

Loaded. — An oyster is said to be londed when it is coated with annelid tubes. See Sand Up. (Rho<le Island.) 
London Stock. — Oysters culled out for the foreign market ; about three years old, small, round, and cup-shaped. 

See Cullins, etc. 
Long Clam. — See Razor-fi.*h. {Massachusetts bay.) 

Meadow Mussel. — In Great South bay, Long Island, the ^hftilus pUcntula which grows on the tide-flats. 
Meabitre. — A round tin ivcei)tacle for meats, holding five (jimi-ts, used in the opening-houses. (New Haven.) 
Meat. — The fleshy, edible part of an oyster, or other uiollusk. 
Milk. — ^The spat before it is discharged from an oyster, and is said just before and during spawning to be '' in the 

milk ". 
Milky, or milchy. — To be "in the milk", i. <?., ready to spawn. 

Mussel. — Mollusks of the family slftftilidfc and genera MyttlHS and Mndlola. See below. 
Naturals. — Oysters of natural growth ; wild, not planted. (New Jersey.) 
Net-fish. — A species of orphiuran or serpent skin, Aairajthition, Affatntizii. See BasJcet-Jish, 
Nib, — The tender, growing, posterif>rend. (Prince's bay.) 
NiPPiiRH.— Tongy having nt the «Mid not a rake-head with many teeth, bat only one tooth, or a very few teeth, so as to 

act as pincers ; used in picking up solitary oysters, which can be seen and aimed at. (Chesapeake.) 
Old Maid. — The soft-clam, ^ft/n arctiarin. (South of England.) 
Open. — ^To remove the meat from the hLcII of a mollusk. See Cut out. 
Opener. — One win) opens oysters for trade. Se« Sdvker ; 8idv-opener. 
Opening house. — A place where oysters are opene<l. 
Oyster, — A mollusk of the family Ontreida- ami genus Ontrea ; also, some allied forms distinguished as "l>earl " 

oysters, etc. They are scattered over the whole world, and through the geological record since Jnra&sic time. 

In the United States i>uly one specieK, Ontrea virgininna,. is now recognizetl as edit>Ie; but this appears in 

market under a long and diverse set of name.H, <lerived from the district or bod where the particular variety 

grew. See particularly the chapter on the natural history of the oyster, infra. 
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Oyster CAN. — ^Tbe tin receptacle, holding; from one pint to four quarts, in which oysters are packed for shipineot. 
Tbe^e may be square or roiiuil, and of various shapes. The iiulu.stry of cun-uutkiiig is pCTluipa the greatest 
auxiliiiry of the oyster- trade. lu the chapter on the oyster-triido of Muryhiud and Baltimore, statistics are 
given to show how enonuous in the iutlustry there. In New Finglaiid alt the retail trade is carried on by inraiis 
of cauH, lu which the opened oysters are delivered raw to the eon.suinens, eitlier in tlie city or outside, by railway 
express. In 1878 a company was formed in Boston to manufacture tin eanw, with a capital stock of ^825,000, 
In 1.S79 they made about 150,000 oyster-cans, ili.stributed as tbllows: Of four-fjnart size, 15,000; of two-quart, 
30,lKM); of one-quart, 00,000 J of ouepint, 15,000. Inclndin;; tlu! waste, the amount of tin used was nearly 
65,000 pounds. This is nine-tenths of all the cans made in IJo-ston, the total manufacture amountiriff to about 
$5,000 wortli a ye-Jir. Providence and Fairhaven use, perhaps, an equal nnml>er of cans. 

Oyster Ckab. — The female of the Pmuoiheres ogtreiim, found parasitic in the gills of oysters from Masfiachnsetts 
southward. 

Oysteh-GKASs. — ^TUe kelp and other seaweeds which attach themselves to oysters and mussels, or grow on the 
beds. (Cape May.) 

Oyster GLOVE. — A leather palm or mit worn as a protection for the hand in opening oysters. See Cot. (Georgia.) 

Oysteking. — Fishing for oysters. 

Oystee-hammee. — A square, blunt-headed hammer of medium hard iron, used t4i break the shell of the oyster 
before oiieniug. (Fairhaveti.) 

Oystee-KEG. — A small wooden keg for transporting raw oysters; now gone out of use. (Connecticut.) 

Oy'SIKR-knockers. — Double-headed hammers used for culling oysters and prying apart the bunches. See CuUing- 
tooU. (Cape May.) 

Oystkr-PAIL. — A wooden receptacle with a locked coA'cf, used in transporting rjiw oysters. They ho]<l from four 
to six gallons each, and cost from 75 cents to 81 each. Tliey are made chiefly at Fairhaven, Connecticut; 
Jamestown, New York, and Brooklyn, New York, and are of various patterns, with several jiateuted devices 
for securing the cover. These pails are returned to the wholesale dealer by his customers. 

Oyster-palm, — See Oysterglore. 

Oyster-rake. — See Rake. 

OYt^TER-SACKS.— *Sacks or bags of coarse gitnny-cloth, holding about 1^ bushels. Used chiefly near Philadelphia, 
in jdace of barrels. 

Oyster SIGN. — A large letter *' O" i)laiu]y paintfed on a board afiQxetl to a stake, to mark the boundaries of miush- 
laud claimed for oyster-cnitur*'. (Georgia.) 

Oyster TONGS. — See Tonga. 

Oyster-tub. — A hirge wooden receptacle for transporting raw oysters. It has a cover which may be locked tlown, 
and is simply an oyster-pai! of large size. 

Packer. — One wlio buys oysters from tlie planters and paclts them in banela for shiijmeut to Europe. (Long 
Island.) 

PANAMA-SHELL.S. — Mollusks of the gcuus Vohita. (Florida reefs.) 

PARC. — A sunken bed, wherein oysters are placed for reproduction atid growtli, which is filled with water by each 
high tide. (Europe.) There are French and Italian pares. In England the word is spelled j^arA;. 

Park.— See Pare, 

Peg. — A square, sharp-pointed iron spear, used in striking turtles. (Florida.) 

Pegging. — Spearing green turtles. (Florida.) 

Pennywinkle; Pennywinkler. — The mollusks of the genera Fulgur and Symigptm, interchangeably. 

Periwinkle. — I. LUtoi-ina Uttorea. (England and in America, from New Haven, Connecticut, northward to the 
Gulf of St. Lawrence.) 

Periwinkle. — II. Tbe Sitcotypnn canaUculatnn, a large pear-shaped mollusk, destructive to the ofster. Also 
known as WinJile and Wrinlle. 

Pick.— To gather wild oysters for seed from the muddy shores at low tide. (Georgia.) 

Pinched. — Long, slender growth. 

PiNPATCHES. — Litforimi tittorca. (Suftblk, England.) 

Plant — L To place oysters on artiticial beds, intending them t« survive the whiter, attain full size, and spawn. 
Hee CuUivaU'. In Connecticut the term is applied oidv to soul bcrn oysters laid down for the summer. See 
Bed. 

Plant — II. An oyster which lias been "bedded", in distinctioti from one of uutural growth. The name of the 
original locality in usually prellxed, as *' Virginia plant". In Boston the term is generally applied to oysters 
that have been transjdanted to Providence river. In some localities, also, by "plant" is meant a young oyster 
suitable for tratisplanting. See Sceii. 

Plantation. — Cultivate*! areas of oyster-bottom ; a couunon and legal term in the state of Delaware. 

Platform. — The planked floor on the bank, where oysters are laid out to freshen before selling. (Atlantic county, 
New Jersey.) 
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PoMPANO-SHELLS. — MoUiisks of tlic genus Domx. (Floriila gulf.) Eaten by the pompano. 

PiioG. — To se-ireb for clains, etc., along tbe shore in » <k'Sultory wsiy. (Connecticut.) 

PRutaiER. — Out- who iligs chiins and searches tor other yea-lifo alongshore, iu a desultory and unbusiuess-like way. 
A njau who persistently gets bia living this way is generally a gocul-for-uothing fellow, and is said to " follow 
tbe creek ". (Connecticut.) 

QuAHAUG. — The "hartl" or "round" clam, Vemts mercenaria. An Algonquin word, spelled in various ways, and 
usually wrongly pronounced ko-hog, 

Rabbit-bae. — A long, slender oyster. See Coon-heel. 

Raccoon Ovstkrs. — Wild oysters, gmwing naturally on muddy banks, exiw-se^l at low tide; and owing to their 
luxuriance and crowdefl condition, long, slender, and shapeless j or very diminutive. (Southern coast.) 

Hake. — An iustrument for lifting tbe oyster from tbe bedj shaped much like the agricultural implement of the 
same name, but all iron except the handle, and haviug tines .straight, and from 6 to 12 inches long, or curved 
into a halt circle. Tbe rake is an aucit-ut device. In 174S Baron Kalm crossed New York bay, and notes the 
followiug sentence: "We saw many boats, in which tbe fishermen were busy catching oysters; to this 
purpose tbey make use of a kind of rake with long iron teeth bent inward. These they used either single or 
two tied together iu such a manner that tbe teeth were turned toward each other'". The rake is used in deeper 
water than the tongs (which see), and is more serviceable in catching quahaugs than oysters; indeed, it is now 
rarely used for the latter, except in Buzzard's bay, Massachusetts. With it tbe oysterman can alternately push 
lii.s boat along and then pull tbe rake toward bim, and thus take all the mollusks that lie in bis path. 

Razok-blade. — A long, slim oyster. (Connecticut.) See Coon-heel. 

ReDbeakd. — Tbe red sponge, Microcwnti pfoUfcra, Verrill, commonly growing on northern oysters. Considt 
Vcrrill's Imwrfebniteti of Vineijard iSoiind, [741] 447. 

Reepeti, — ^A natural reef-growiug or uutrans|>lanted oyster. (Mobile to Texas.) 

Riddle. — To sift tbe young oysters and ctdtch on a lied by raeaus of coarse-net t+'d dredges. (Norwalk.) 

ElM. — The worthless part of the scallop flesh, remaining after the edible portion has been cutout. (Rho<le 
Island.) 

Rock. — A growl h of native oysters massed into a rock-like bottom or ridge. (Cheaai>eak6 and southward.) 

Rock-oyster. — An oyst-er found growing upon a rock, as distinguished from those found in beds; wild growth. 

Rolling Joun. — A iletacbed sponge drifting about the bottom. (Florida.) 

Rough Culling. — Hasty separation, throwing out only dead shtlls and largest trash. (Virginia.) 

Rough Whelk. — A small mollusk, the Uromlpinx cinerea. (Chesapeake.) 

Ruche, — A pile of arched tiles, loosely placed, to catch and lodge oyster-spawn ; one form of coUector^ q. v. (France.) 

Ruffle. — The connected egg-capsules of the periwinkles. 

RuNNEB. — Vessels engaged in transporting oysters from the grounds to the market; they also buy the stock they 
carry. (Chesapeake.) 

Saddle- Rock Oysters. — A trade name-in New York for the largest and finest oysters. 

Sand. — To bury oysfjers beneath drifting sand or mud. 

Sanding, — I. Tbe burying of oysters imder storm-drifted sand or raud. 

Sanding, — II. In some parts of Rhode Island they say an oyster is Handed or Handed up^ when it is thickly coated 
with annelids^ tubes, and the mud which has gathered among them. 

Sand-oysters. — Single scattered oysters found on leeward sandy shores. (Chesapeake.) 

Sand-suckek. — Holotburians, Nereids, and otlter soft animals buried in the low-tide sand, and showing tentacles. 
(Florida, Gulf coast.) 

Sch^:ffee.— Cart boys or Arabs, who peddle a mean quality of oyst«rs (Maryland stock) about the streets of 
Baltimore. 

Schooner basket. — A basket holding three-fourths to seven-eighths of a bushel, used in meaearing oysters to be 
sold out of vessels. (New York.) 

Scallop. — An edible mollusk of the family Pcctenidti'j genus Vecten. Several species in tbe United States. 

Scallopeu,— A scallop-fisher. 

Scalloping. — Fishing for scallops. 

Scallop-net. — The small dredge used in catching scallops. (New Bedford.) 

Scoop.^A light kind of dredge. (Chesapeake.) Se« *Scray«r. 

Scow. — See Arh. Also4-alled ^cnwfiome. 

ScRAPBE. — A small dredge. Chiefly spoken of with reference to scallops. (New England.) See I>redge^ Scallop- 
net, and Kettle-baH. A writer in a New York journal, in 1855, descril>es this dredge, which was chiefly used 
there in cleaning old idaiiting ground, thus: '*A singular-looking iustrumLnit, somewhat resembling a scythe, 
with this exception, that at one side of the blade a large bag, constructed of iron ring-work, is attached. Into 
this all the scowings of the bed, cleaned ofl" with the fnmt of the blade, f\ill, and the whole is hauled up at 
regular intervals." See lirufj mkc. 
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Sculler.— In spoDgiug, the man who manages the small boat, while the hooker (q. v.) works. (Florida reefs,) 

Sea-cap. — A biisket-shaped sponge, often of great size. (Florida reefs.) 

Seconds. — Oysters of second market grade; cuUens. (Nortlu'ni cities.) 

Seed. — Infant or young oysters suitable or intended for transplanted growth in artificial beds. See Set and PluHt. 

Seekonks. — Oysters (mainly seed) growing in Swkoak river» Rhode Island. 

Selects. — Oysters of the first quality, i. e., selected; ap[ilied wholly to opened stock. 

Set. — I. A young oyster. Occasionally "Set" is used iruproiterly for «patr». See Spat. 

Set. — II. The appearance of young oysters in a district, as a whole, thus: "The Set is good in Somerset this 

year"; t. e., there is an abundance of infant oysters. See Seed, 
Shanghai. — A long, slender oyster. See Coonheel. 

Shake (verb). — To divide the ]>roceed8 of a sponging-cruise. "We will share ^40 this trip," they say. 
Share (noun). — ^The amount of ntoney resulting to each of the crew of a siKjnging-vessel from the proceeds of a trip. 
Sharpers. — Elongated, prolruding, sharp-ended oysters, dangerous to the feet in moving about the reefs. (Gulf 

coast.) 
Sheepwool. — The highest grade of Florida commercial sponges, Spongia gossypina. 
Shellers. — Persons who open clams for market. (New Jersey.) 
Shelling. — The spreading of shells upon the bottom to catch spawn. 
Shift to. — To move half-grown oystt^rs to a new be<l for their improvement. 

Shock ^Xo open or "shuck" clams or oysters. (New Enghmd.) 

Shoots. — The spaces between the concentric ridges on an oyster-shell, marking each season*s growth. (New 

Jerse..) 
Shuck. — I. To open oysters. (Baltimore and southward.) 
Shuck.— 11. An oyster-shell. (South.) 
SnucKER. — One who ojiens oysters. (South.) 

Shucking-stand. — A rude table, with boxed sides, etc., at which oysters are opened. (South.) 
Side-openeb. — An oyster-opener, who restJ* the oyster in the palm of his left hand alone, while he parts the fihell. 

(Quicker aiul more laborious than the sticker'6 method; it is followed at Providem-e, Rhode Island.) 
Silver-shell. — Anomia. See OoldnhetU. 

Sight (verb). — To be able to see oysters on the bottom and direct the tongs to them. (Virginia.) 
Skiff. — The peculiar, special oyster-boat used at' Ke^i jwrt, New Jersey. It is shaped like a small, shallow yawl. 
Skift.^ — Vernacular for nlciff. 
Skimmer. — Flat, shallow pans of tin or zinc, with i>€rforated bottom, in which the openers empty their measures 

of oyst-ers, and where the liquor is allowed to drain away. • 

Skimmer. — The Ctjprina ixfandica, or big beach clam. (South shore of Long Island.) 
Single Oysters. — lu the south "single oyster "means an edible oyster in contradistinction fiom the rac^ioon 

oyster. 
Slipper-limpet. — MolInHk^ of the genus Crq}idula (thrtn? s[>eeies). Also known as Deckhcad, Boat,nud q. v. 
Snail-bore. — MolluskHof the gtnma ITroaalpmx, etc, (New Jersey.) See Drillf Borer, etc. 
Snaps. — The most inferior oysters sent to market. (Maryland.) 
Soft Oyster. — The " Virginia plant", or soutlieru oyster (Stivtou Island sound), as distinguished from the "hard" 

native oyster. 
Somersets. — Oysters from Taunton river, Massachusetts, aft*}r the name of the chief village, 7 miles north of Fall 

River. 
Somerset Tonos. — Oyster-tongs, working on a patented swivel-joint of brass, used at Somerset, Massiichusetts. 
Sounds. — Oysters grown in Staten Island sound, New York ; especiallj' an Eiiro[>ean brand. 
Spat. — Spawn. This won!, however, is generally used to signify the "set" or minute infant oysters, after they have 

become attacheil to some support. See Spawn. 
Spat. — To emit eggs or spawn. 
Spawn.— The eggs of the oyster (or any other sea-animal) in their ttoating condition; but sometimes the "set" or 

infant oysters are erroneously called apaicn. See Sptit^MHk; Set. 
SPA^VNED. — Iuq>roper pronunciation of «rp«irB, frefjueut in some dit*tricts. 
Sponge, or To go Sponging. — To go on a cruise for gatbering sijonges. (Florida reefa.) 
Spoi^geb, — A man who gathers sponges. (Florida reefs.) 
SponGE-BAR. — A rocky spot where sponges grow. (Fh>ri<la.) 
Sponge-hook.— The bent, two-pronged irou tool at the end of a pole, with which sponges are gathered from the 

bottom. (Florida reefs.) 
Sponge-pole. — The jjole by which the hook i« operated in gathering s])onge8. (Florida reefs.) 
Squid. — Naked mollnsks of the oi-der Cephalopoda ; they air used as foml and as bait. 
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Stabbeb. — One who ojiens oyst^?^ by stickiug tlie knife iu at the side, wiibout previously breaking the shell. 
(MasiSrtchusettJJ and Khmlo Islnn<l.) See Sticket. 

Stales, — Tlic hatidlps of the oyster-tongs or oyster-rake. 

Stem. — The j)robo.sei.s of a elam. (New Jersey.) 

Stew. — An arliQcial bed of oysters. Applied to the old Roman, and also to the modern methods of fatteiiirig. 
(English.) See Layer. 

Sticker. — An oyster-opener who rests the oyster against the bench while hn thru.st« the knife between the valves. 
This is the method iu Boston, and obviates the stiuin across tho U)ins, but takes longer than mle-openinfff q. v. 
(See authber.) 

Stickup, — A Ion}?, tliin oyster, growing in mud, etc. (Dennis creek, New Jersey.) See Strap oyster^ etc. 

Sting-tail. — The stingray, 7>(W^J/ut(« c<?«fr«ra. (New York.) 

Stone-cabdys. — Scbooiier carrying stone. (Chesapeake and Delawai-e.) 

Stools. — Material spread on the bottom for oyster spawn to cling to. See Cnltch, etc. 

Strap-oybter. — The long, slender form which grows in mud. See Coon-Jiccly etc. (New Jersey.) 

Strike. — ^To become tenanted l>y living oysters; or when infant oysters attach themselves to any object they are 
said to "strike". (Staten rshwul,) See SeU etc. 

Sweet-clam. — Same as Squaw olntn, etc. 

Sweetmeat. — A small mollusk, the Crepidula fornicata. (Martha's Vineyard.) See Half-deck. 

Tea-clam. — The qnahaug, Veniut wereenaria of small size; about IJ iuches diameter. They will go from 1,200 to 
1,400 to the barrel. (Keyport, Now Jersey.) 

Ten-finger, — A thief. 

TiLE-coATiNG. — At Vannes, France, the coating of spat collectors is composed as follows: The tiles are flrst dipped 
into a solution of hydratdic lime and water; when dry they are again dipped into a very thin mixture of 
common lime and water; wlien dry th<'3* are ready for use. 

Toleration. — License to gather oysters or oi>erato beds; paid by every individual annually. (Brookhaven, Long 
Island.) The money paid is called a Toleration fee. 

Tongek.— One who procures oysters by the use of tougs. 

Tong-man. — See Tonger. 

Tt>NGS. — An instrument used in gathering oysters from the bottom. Something of an idea of it may be got by 
8Upp0!*ing two gardeti-rakes with very long liaiidh's, wJth the tooHi-ssde of eacli rako facing each other; let tlie 
handles be secured by a loose rivet about two or three feet from Hie teeth, no that by operating tiie cxtJ^emc 
ends of the handles the whole (■outrivance shall act as a pair of tongs- The instrument is so constructed, tliat 
when the toiig handles or *' stales", as they are <'alled, are held perpendicular to tfie bottom, the teeth are 
at au angle of 45°, and by working the upper end of the stales together above water, at the same time pressing 
the teeth against the bottom, the oysters are thus raked together, and maybe hoisted to the surface ami 
emptied into the boat. Various pjitented forms have been nnule, btit in general those in actual use are made 
by the local bhicksmith and are one of two patterns — iroii-bea<led or wtwdeu-headed — according to intended 
service. The latter form is the most common. Ordinarily tije heails must be of the best oak, and the wliole 
tongs are worth $3 50 to $5. The teeth are about 14 inches apart and not over 1 to li inches long. Tho 
stales are sawed out of a white-pine board J-iuch thick. Tliongli seeming so thin, they hist as long a« the heads. 
A pair of tougs lasts only about a year. The wooden heads are better, because they do not dig into the sand as 
do tlie iron heads, and beeause they are lighter to work. Tongs are used of from 7 to 24 feet in U'ngth, and 
the Uttter, worked as tliey are, in 21 and 22 feet of water, reipiire not only considerable skill, but a goo<l 
ntlowance of strength, to handle with success. This tong is a veiy ancient contrivance in America, for 
Charlevoix, in the niiddte of (he seventeenth century, found iheni "on the coasts of Acadia". 

TitAsii. — All cnllings, small oysters, refuse, etc., thrown over from the oyster-gatheritig on to idle ground, and 
which will be overlniided one or two years later. (Delaware.) 

Tub. — I. Long Lsland measure for selling oysters, holding somewhat less than a bushel. It consists of [lart of & 
barrel, and should be 10 inches deep, 17 inches wide at the bottom, and 10 inches at tho top, inside. 

Tub. — IL Chesapeake measure; is similar to the above, but twice as capacious. 

Tusk-shell. — A species of the Dentalium. (Pacific coast.) 

Under-rake, — An instrument used in the Point Judith ponds, Rhmle Island; "the handles of said rake bein^ 
15 to 20 feet iu length, the head from 1 to 2 feet in letjglli, tilled with Iron teeth from ti to 10 inches in length, 
and mostly used through holes cut iu the ice," — (Jen. tttut. li. I. 

ViviBK.— See Fan: (He d'Oleron.) 

Wagon-load, — Of oysters; a "wagon-load" is 20 buHhels ; of mussels, •'iO bushels. (New Jersey.) 

Wash-basket, — A rude splint basket, circular, shallow, holding about a peck, and with a high bale-handle. 
(Rho<le Island.) 

Watch house. — A shauty built on the shore, or near the planted oystttr-beds, from which they may be guanletl. 
(Massachusetts.) 
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Watbb-glass. — ^A bucket with a partial glass bottom, throagh which the position of sponges is soaght. (Florida 

ree£9.) 
Whelk or While. — ^A moUosk, Buceinum vndatum. (England.) 

Wild Oysteb. — One of natural growth; uncultivated or transplanted. (Massachusetts.) 
Winkle. — ^A mollusk, the Sycotypus oanaliculatua. (Massachusetts.) See PeritDinkle. 
WiNTSB-KiLLED. — Oysters that have become so weak by long-coutinued cold weather or contact with ice, that, 

though they are living when caught, they will not survive handling or transportation, and are of no value for 

food. 
Whips. — Slender branches used to mark the bounds of oyster-beds. (Oonnecticut.) '< Stakes " are larger and break 

rather than bend before gales and ice. 
WmTB-SNAiLS. — Small species of mollusks noxious to the oyster-beds, particularly Urosalpinx and Natica. 
WooD-DBOGGER. — A wood schooner. (Chesapeake and Delaware.) 
Wbinkle. — A mollusk, the Syeotypus candlioulatug. (Buzzard's bay.) See Periwinkle. 
Yellow Sponge.— A grade of Florida commercial sponge, next under the Shoepswool. Designated sdentiflcally 

as iS^iangia oorlasia. 
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a Thin qnanttty reprc>imil§ MmpW the <>nliiuiCf'tiici]t. Iho flittt coat being iiKiladed In the MaryUnd and Virginia atatistic*f 

b or these, 215 are einplnved in tht> canDt^riM at &<Afonl. 

e Of tb«^•«, 8,864 are cmptnyrd at thp VBrionn ranneriea. 

d 0( these, 1,578 nrp emplofrd in lhi» canucrifa. 

( Tbi» inrlndefi i>laiilinK. (xildiuc, faftrTiiDc, and trnnaportatioD to diatanl nArlceta in oyater-veMela. 

/ Of tbis t2S.S00 Is inveated in the ranni^ry lotorcntii at Seaford. 

' or thu AnioDHt, 12,492,850 rppreaents the canli capital Invested in the cannery indostry. 

. HnMiglit in winter by ToaseU leRiKtcn'd iu other states ; the men rneafced and the value of Iho veaaels being Bcooanled for ebewher*. 
i or lb<>se. I64.S0O basbels were packed at Scaford, and flSO.IXM) bnshcla were planted in Delawaro bay. 
J Of this. $23,225 rvprescDta the e&baacenient on tliose caonrd. 
k Of thlii •110,390 repreaents the caah capital in the cannery Interaata, and $167,600 the value of bnildiofs and Oitorea ear osaniiis. 
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